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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 


STATEMENT OF THE RESOURCES FOR INVESTIGATING HISTORY, AND PROOFS OF 
THE REGULARITY OF HUMAN ACTIONS. THESE ACTIONS ARE GOVERNED 
BY MENTAL AND PHYSICAL LAWS: THEREFORE BOTH SETS OF LAWS MUST | 


BE STUDIED, AND THERE CAN BE NO HISTORY WITHOUT THE NATURAL 
SCIENCES. 


OF all the great branches of human knowledge, history 
is that upon which most has been written, and which 
has always been most popular. And it seems to be the 
general opinion that the success of historians has, on the 
whole, been equal to their industry; and that if on this 
subject much has been studied, much also is understood. 

This confidence in the value of history is very widely 
diffused, as we see in the extent to which it is read, and 
in the share it occupies in all plans of education. Nor 
can it be denied that, in a certain point of view, such 
confidence is perfectly justifiable. It cannot be denied 
that materials have been collected which, when looked 
at in the aggregate, have arich and imposing appearance. 
The political and military annals of all the great coun- 
tries in Europe, and of most of those out of Europe, have 
been carefully compiled, put together ina convenient form, 
and the evidence on which they rest has been tolerably 
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2 RESOURCES FOR INVESTIGATING HISTORY. 


well sifted. Great attention has been paid to the history 
of legislation, also to that of religion: while considerable, 
though inferior, labour has been employed in tracing the 
progress of science, of literature, of the fine arts, of useful 
inventions, and, latterly, of the manners and comforts of 
the people. In order to increase our knowledge of the 
past, antiquities of every kind have been examined; the 
sites of ancient cities have been laid bare, coins dug u 

and deciphered, inscriptions copied, alphabets restored, 
hieroglyphics interpreted, and, in some instances, long- 
forgotten languages reconstructed and re-arranged. Se- 
veral of the laws which regulate the changes of human 
speech have been discovered, and, in the hands of philo- 
logists, have been made to elucidate even the most ob- 
scure periods in the early migration of nations. Political . 
economy has been raised to a science, and by it much light 
has been thrown on the causes of that unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth which is the most fertile source of social 
disturbance. Statistics have been sosedulously cultivated, 
that we have the most extensive information, not only re- 
specting the material interests of men, but also respecting 
their moral peculiarities; such as, the amount of different 
crimes, the proportion they bear to each other, and the 
influence exerci.ed over them by age, sex, education, and 
the like. With this great movement physical geography 
has kept pace: the phenomena of climate have been regis- 
tered, mountains measured, rivers surveyed and tracked 
to their source, natural productions of all kinds carefully 
studicd, and their hidden properties unfolded : while every 
food which sustains life has been chemically analysed, its 
constituents numbered and weighed, and the nature of 
the connexion between them and the human frame has, 
in many cases, been satisfactorily ascertained. At the 
same time, and that nothing should be left undone which 
might enlarge our knowledge of the events by which man 
is affected, there have been instituted circumstantial re- 
searches in many other departments; so that in regard 
to the most civilized people, we are now acquainted with 
the rate of their mortality,’of their marriages, the propor- 
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tion of their births, the character of their employments, 
and the fluctuations both in their wages and in the prices 
of the commodities necessary to their existence. These 
and similar facts have been collected, methodized, and 
are ripe for use. Such results, which form, as it were, the 
anatomy of a nation, are remarkable for their minuteness; 
and to them there have been joined other results less mi- 
nute, but more extensive. Not only have the actions and 
characteristics of the great nations been recorded, but a 
prodigious number of different tribes in all the parts of 
the known world have been visited and described by tra- 
vellers, thus enabling us to compare the condition of man- 
kind in every stage of civilization, and under every variety 
of circumstance. When we moreover add, that this curi- 
osity respecting our fellow-creatures is apparently insa- 
tiable; that it is constantly increasing; that the means 
of gratifying it are also increasing, and that most of the 
observations which have been made are still preserved ; 
—when we put all these things together, we may form 
a faint idea of the immense value of that vast body of 
facts which we now possess, and by the aid of which the 
progress of mankind is to be investigated. 
But if, on the other hand, we are to describe the use 
that has been made of these materials, we must draw a 
very different picture. The unfortunate peculiarity of the 
history of man is, that although its separate parts have 
been examined with considerable ability, hardly any one 
has attempted to combine them into a whole, and ascer- 
tain the way in which they are connected with each other. 
In all the other great fields of inquiry, the necessity of 
generalization is universally admitted, and noble efforts 
are being made to rise from particular facts in order to 
discover the laws by which those facts are governed. So 
far, however, is this from being the usual course of histo- 
rians, that among them a strange idea prevails, that their 
business is merely to relate events, which they may occa- 
sionally enliven by such moral and political reflections as 
seem likely to be useful. According to this scheme, any 
author who from indolence of thought, or from natural 
B2 
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incapacity, is unfit to deal with the highest branches 
of knowledge, has only to pass some years in reading a 
certain number of books, and then he is qualified to be 
an historian; he is able to write the history of a great 
people, and his work becomes an authority on the subject 
which it professes to treat. 

The establishment of this narrow standard has led 
to results very prejudicial to the progress of our know- 
ledge. Owing to it, historians, taken as a body, have 
- never recognized the necessity of such a wide and pre- 
liminary study as would enable them to grasp their sub- 
ject in the whole of its natural relations. Hence the 
singular spectacle of one historian being ignorant of 
political economy; another knowing nothing of law; an- 
other nothing of ecclesiastical affairs and changes of opi- 
nion; another neglecting the philosophy of statistics, and 
another physical science: although these topics are the 
most essential of all, inasmuch as they comprise the prin- 
cipal circumstances by which the temper and character 
of mankind have been affected, and in which they are 
displayed. These important pursuits being, however, 
cultivated, some by one man, and some by another, have 
been isolated rather than united: the aid which might 
be derived from analogy and from mutual illustration 
has been lost; and no disposition has been shown to con- 
centrate them upon history, of which they are, properly 
speaking, the necessary components. 

Since the early part of the eightcenth century, a few 
great thinkers have indeed arisen, who have deplored the 
backwardness of history, and have done every thing in 
their power to remedy it. But these instances have been 
extremely rare: so rare, that in the whole literature of 
Europe there are not more than three or four really ori- 
ginal works which contain a systematic attempt to inves- 
tigate the history of man according to those exhaustive 
methods which in other branches of knowledge have 
proved successful, and by which alone empirical observa- 
tions can be raised to scientific truths. 

Among historians in general, we find, after the six- 
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teenth century, and especially during the last hundred 
years, several indications of an increasing comprehensive- 
ness of view, and of a willingness to incorporate into their 
works subjects which they would formerly have excluded. 
by this means their assemblage of topics has become more 
diversified, and the mere collection and relative position 
of parallel facts has occasionally suggested generalizations 
no traces of which can be found in the earlier literature 
of Europe. This has been a great gain, in so far as it has 
familiarized historians with a wider range of thought, and 
encouraged those habits of speculation, which, though 
liable to abuse, are the essential condition of all real 
knowledge, because without them no science can be con- 
structed. 

But, notwithstanding that the prospects of historical 
literature are certainly more cheering now than in any 
former age, it 1nust be allowed that, with extremely few 
exceptions, they are only prospects, and that as yet scarcely 
any thing has been done towards discovering the principles 
which govern the character and destiny of nations. What 
has been actually effected I shall endeavour to estimate in 
another part of this introduction: at present it is enough 
to say, that for all the higher purposes of human thought 
history is still miserably deficient, and presents that con- 
fused and anarchical appearance natural to a subject of 
which the laws are unknown, and even the foundation 
unsettled.’ 

Our acquaintance with history being so imperfect, 
while our materials are so numerous, it seems desirable 
that something should be done on a scale far larger than 
has hitherto been attempted, and that a strenuous effort 
should be made to bring up this great department of in- 
quiry to a level with other departments, in order that we 
may maintain the balance and harmony of our knowledge. 





1 A living writer, who has done more than any other to raise the stan- 
dard of history, contemptuously notices ‘l’incohérente compilation de faits 
déjà improprement qualifiée d'histoire.’ Comte, Philosophie Positive, vol. v. 
p. 18. There is much in the method and in the conclusions of this great 
work with which I cannot agree; but it would be unjust to deny its extra- 


ordinary merits. 
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It is in this spirit that the present work has been con- 
ceived. To make the execution of it fully equal to the 
conception is impossible: still I hope to accomplish for 
the history of man something equivalent, or at all events 
analogous, to what has been effected by other inquirers 
for the different branches of natural science. In regard to 
nature, events apparently the most irregular and capri- 
cious have been explained, and have been shown to be in 
accordance with certain fixed and universal laws. This 
has been done because men of ability, and, above all, men 
of patient, untiring thought, have studied natural events 
with the view of discovering their regularity: and if 
human events were subjected to a similar treatment, we 
have every right to expect similar results. For it is clear 
that they who affirm that the facts of history are incapable 
of being generalized, take for granted the very question 
atissue. Indeed they do more than this. They not only 
assume what they cannot prove, but they assume what in 
the present state of knowledge is highly improbable. Who- 
ever is at all acquainted with what has been done during 
the last two centuries, must be aware that every genera- 
tion demonstrates some events to be regular and predict- 
able, which the preceding generation had declared to be 
irregular and unpredictable: so that the marked tendency 
of advancing civilization is to strengthen our belief in the 
universality of order, of method, and of law. This being 
the case, it follows that if any facts, or class of facts, have 
not yet been reduced to order, we, so far from pronouncing 
them to be irreducible, should rather be guided by our 
experience of the past, and should admit the probability 
that what we now call inexplicable will at some future 
time be explained. This expectation of discovering regu- 
larity in the midst of confusion is so familiar to scientific 
men, that among the most eminent of them it becomes an 
article of faith: and if the same expectation is not gene- 
rally found among historians, it must be ascribed partly to 
their being of inferior ability to the investigators of nature, 
and partly to the greater complexity of those social phe- 
nomena with which their studies are concerned. 
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Both these. causes have retarded the creation of the 
science of history. The most celebrated historians are 
manifestly inferior to the most successful cultivators of 
physical science: no one having devoted himself to history 
who in point of intellect is at all to be compared with 
Kepler, Newton, or many others that might be named.” 
And as to the greater complexity of the phenomena, the 
philosophic historian is opposed by difficulties far more 
formidable than is the student of nature; since, while on 
the one hand, his observations are more liable to those 
causes of error which arise from prejudice and passion, he, 
on the other hand, is unable to employ the great physical 
resource of experiment, by which we can often simplify 
even the most intricate problems in the external world. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that the study of the 
movements of Man should be still in its infancy, as com- 
pared with the advanced state of the study of the move- 
ments of Nature. Indeed the difference between the pro- 
gress of the two pursuits is so great, that while in physics 
the regularity of events, and the power of predicting them, 
are often taken for granted even in cases still unproved, 
a similar regularity is in history not only not taken for 
granted, but is actually denied. Hence it is that whoever 
wishes to raise history to a level with other branches of 
knowledge, is met by a preliminary obstacle; since he is 
told that in the affairs of men there is something mysteri- 
ous and providential, which makes them impervious to our 
investigations, and which will always hide from us their 
future course. To this it might be sufficient to reply, that 
such an assertion is gratuitous; that it 1s by its nature in- 
capable of proof; and that it is moreover opposed by the no- 
torious fact that every where else increasing knowledge is 
accompanied by an increasing confidence in the uniformity 
with which, under the same circumstances, the same events 
must succeed each other. It will, however, be more satis- 
factory to probe the difficulty deeper, and inquire at once 


3I speak merely of those who have made history their main pursuit. 
Bacon wrote on it, but only as a subordinate object; and it evidently cost 
him nothing like the thought which he devoted to other subjects. 
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into the foundation of the common opinion that history 
must always remain in its present empirical state, and can 
never be raised to the rank of a science. We shall thus be 
led to one vast question, which indeed lies at the root of 
the whole subject, and is simply this: Are the actions of 
mer, and therefore of societies, governed by fixed laws, 
or are they the result either of chance or of supernatural 
interference? The discussion of these alternatives will 
suggest some speculations of considerable interest. 

For, in reference to this matter, thare are two doc- 
trines, which appear to represent different stages of civili- 
zation. According to the first doctrine, every event is sin- 
gle and isolated, and is merely considered as the result of 
a blind chance. This opinion, which is most natural toa 
pertectly ignorant people, would soon be weakened by that 
extension of experience which supplics a knowledge of 
those uniformities of succession and of co-existence that 
nature constantly presents. If, for example, wandering 
tribes, without the least tincture of civilization, lived en- 
tirely by hunting and fishing, they might well suppose 
that the appearance of their necessary food was the result 
of some accident which admitted of no explanation. The 
irregularity of the supply, and the apparent caprice with 
which it was sometimes abundant and sometimes scanty, 
would prevent them from suspecting any thing likemethod 
in the arrangements of nature; nor could their minds even 
conceive the existence of those general principles which 
govern the order of events, and by a knowledge of which 
we are often able to predict their future course. But when 
such tribes advance into the agricultural state, they, for 
the first time, use a food of which not only the appearance, 
but the very existence, seems to be the result of their own 
act. What they sow, that likewise do they reap. The pro- 
vision necessary for their wants is brought more imme- 
diately under their own control, and is more palpably the 
consequence of their own labour. They perceive a distinct 
plan, and a regular uniformity of sequence, in the relation 
which the seed they put into the ground bears to the corn 
when arrived at maturity. They are now able to look to 
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the future, not indeed with certainty, but with a confi- 
dence infinitely greater than they could have felt in their 
former and more precarious pursuits.’ Hence there arises 
a dim idea of the stability of events; and for the first time 
there begins to dawn upon the mind a faint conception 
of what at a later period are called the Laws of Nature. 
Every step in the great progress will make their view of 
this inore clear. As their observations accumulate, and 
as their experience extends over a wider surface, they 
meet with uniformities that they had never suspected to 
exist, and the discovery of which weakens that doctrine of 
chance with which they had originally set out. Yeta 
little further, and a taste for abstract reasoning springs 
up; and then some among them generalize the observa- 
tions that have been made, and despising the old popular 
opinion, believe that every event is linked to its antece- 
dent by an inevitable connexion, that such antecedent is 
connected with a preceding fact; and that thus the whole 
world forms a necessary chain, in which indeed each man 
may play his part, but can by no means determine what 
that part shall be. 

Thus it is that, in the ordinary march of society, an 
increasing perception of the regularity of nature destroys 
the doctrine of Chance, and replaces it by that of Neces- 
sary Connexion. And it is, I think, highly probable that 
out of these two doctrines of Chance and Necessity there 
have respectively arisen the subsequent dogmas of Free 
Will and Predestination. Nor isit difficult to understand 
the manner in which, in a more advanced state of society, 
this metamorphosis would occur. In every country, as 
soon as the accumulation of wealth has reached a certain 
point, the produce of each man’s labour becomes more 
than sufficient for his own support: it is therefore no 
longer necessary that all should work; and there is formed 
a separate class, the members of which pass their lives for 


3 Some of the moral consequences of thus diminishing the precarious- 
ness of food are noticed by ML Charles Comte in his Traité de Législation, 
vol. ìi pp. 273-275. Compare Mill's History of India, vol. i. pp. 180-181. 
Bat both these able writers have omitted to observe that the change facili- 
tates a perception of the regularity of phenomena. 
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the most part in the pursuit of pleasure; a very few, how- 
ever, intheacquisitionand diffusion of knowledge. Among 
these last there are always found some who, neglecting 
external events, turn their attention to the study of their 
own minds;* and such men, when possessed of great abili- 
ties, become the founders of new philosophies and new 
religions, which often exercise immense influence over the 
people who receive them. But the authors of these sys- 
tems are themselves affected by the character of the age 
in which they live. It is impossible for any man to escape 
the pressure of surrounding opinions; and what is called a 
new philosophy or a new religion is generally not so much 
a creation of fresh ideas, but rather a new direction given 
to ideas already current among contemporary thinkers.° 


4 On the relation between this and the previous creation of wealth, see 
Tennemann, Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. i. p. 30: ‘Ein gewisser Grad | 
von Cultur und Wohlstand ist eine nothwendige äussere Bedingung der 
Entwickelung des philosophischen Geistes. So lange der Mensch noch mit 
den Mitteln seiner Existenz und der Befriedigung seiner thierischen Bediirf- 
nisse beschaftiget ist, so lange gehet die Entwickelung und Bildung seiner 
Geisteskrafte nur lan von statten, und er nahert sich nur Schritt vor 
Schritt einer freiern Vernunftthatigkeit.’ . . . ‘Daher finden wir, dass 
man nur in denen Nationen anfing zu philosophiren, welche sich zu einer 
beträchtlichen Stufe des Wohlstandes und der Cultur empor gehoben 
hatten.’ Hence, as I shall endeavour to prove in the next chapter, the 
immense importance of the physical phenomena which precede and often 
control the metaphysical. In the history of the Greek mind we can dis- 
tinctly trace the passage from physical to metaphysical inquiries. See 
Grote's History of Greece, vol. iv. p. 519, edit. 184/. That the atomic doc- 
trine, in its relation to chance, was a natural precursor of Platonism, is 
remarked in Broussais, Examen des Doctrines Médicales, vol. i. pp. 53, 54, 
an able though one-sided work. Compare, respecting the Chance of the 
atomists, Ritter's History of Ancient Philosophy, vol. i. p. 553; an hypo- 
thesis, as Ritter says, ‘destructive of all inner energy ;’ consequently 
antagonistic to the psychological hypothesis which subsequently sprang u 
and conquered it. That physical researches came first, is moreover attested 
by Diogenes Laertius: Mépn čè gtAoco¢glag rpia, guoudy, hOwòv, diaserie 
Kóv’ GUaiKoy piv, TO Tepi KOgpoV, Kai TwY iv aùr 1)0iKoy of, Td wepi Biov Kai 
Tay mpòç nag’ Ovadexricav Ot, TO auporipwy roto Adyoug wpEcBevov*® Kai pixpr 
piv 'ApyeAdov ro guacdy eicog tv amo è Xwxpdrove, we Woosipnrat, TO H°redy* 
amo ĉi Zivwrog roù ‘EXearov, ro Cradexrexov,. De Vitis Philosop 
segm. 18, vol. i. p. 12: compare lib. ii. sezm. 16, vol. i. p. 89. 

è Beausobre has some good remarks on this in his learned work Histoire 
Critique de Manichée, vol. i. p. 179, where he says that the great religious 
heresies have been founded on previous philosophies. Certainly no one 
acquainted with the history of opinions will admit the sweeping assertion , 
of M. Stahl that ‘la philosophie d'un peuple a sa racine dans sa théologie.” 
Klimrath, Travaux, vol. ii. p. 454, Paris, 1848. 
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Thus, in the case now before us, the doctrine of Chance 
m the external world corresponds to that of Free Will in 
the internal: while the other doctrine of Necessary Con- 
nexion is equally analogous to that of Predestination ; the 
only difference being that the first is a development by 
the metaphysician, the second by the theologian. In the 
first instance, the metaphysician setting out with the doc- 
trine of Chance, carries into the study of the mind this 
arbitrary and irresponsible principle, which in its new field 
becomes Free Will; an expression by which all difficulties 
seem to be removed, since perfect freedom, itself the cause 
of all actions, is caused by none, but, like the doctrine of 
Chance, is an ultimate fact admitting of no further expla- 
nation. In the second instance, the theologian taking 
up the doctrine of Necessary Connexion recasts it into a 
religious shape; and his mind being already full of con- 
ceptions of order and of uniformity, he naturally ascribes 
such undeviating regularity to the prescience of Supreme 
Power; and thus to the magnificent notion of One God 
there is added the dogma that by Him all things have 
from the beginning been absolutely pre-determined and 
pre-ordained. 
These opposite doctrines of free will and predestina- 
tion‘ do, no doubt, supply a safe and simple solution of the 


6 í Also ist ein Wille, dem die blose gesetzgebende Form der Maxime 
allein zum Gesetze dienen kann, ein freier Wille.’ Kritik der praktischen 
Vernunft in Kants Werke, vol. iv. p. 128. ‘Hat selber fiir sich eigentlich 
keinen Bestimmungsgrund.’ Metaphysik der Sitten in Werke, vol. v. p. 12. 
‘Die unbedingte Causalität der Ursache.’ Kritik der reinen Vernunft in 
Werke, vol. ii. p. 339. See also Prolegomena zu jeder künftigen Metaphysik 
in vol. iii. p. 268. 

* That these doctrines, when treated according to the ordinary methods 
of reasoning, not only oppose but exclude each other, would be universally 
admitted if it were not for a desire generally felt to save certain parts of 
each : it being thought dangerous to give up free will on account of weaken- 
ing moral responsibility, and equally dangerous to give up predestination on 
account of impugning the power of God. Various attempts have therefore 
been made to reconcile liberty with necessity, and make the freedom of man 
harmonize with the foreknowledge of the Deity. Compare on this point a 
remarkable letter from Locke to Molyneux (Locke's Works, vol. viii. p. 305), 
with the argument in one of Bentley's Sermons (Monk's Life of Bentley, vol. 
ii. pp. 7, 8); also Ritter’s Hist. of Ancient Philosophy, vol. iv. pp. 143, 144; 
Ternnemann, Gesch. der Philosophie, vol. iv. pp. 301-304; Copleston’s In- 
quiry into the Doctrines of Necessity and Predestinatwon, pp. 6, 7, 46, 69, 70, 
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obscurities of our being; and as they are easily under- 
stood, they are so suited to the average capacity of the 
human mind, that even at the present day an immense 
majority of men are divided between them; and they have 
not only corrupted the sources of our knowledge, but have 
given rise to religious sects, whose mutual animosities 
have disturbed society, and too often embittered the rela- 
tions of private life. Among the more advanced European 
thinkers there is, however, a growing opinion that both 
doctrines are wrong, or, at all events, that we have no 
sufficient evidence of their truth. And as this is a matter 
of great moment, it is important, before we proceed fur- 
ther, to clear up as much of it as the difficulties inherent 
in these subjects will enable us to do. 

Whatever doubts may be thrown on the account which 
I have given of the probable origin of the ideas of free 
will and predestination, there can, at all events, be no dis- 
pute as to the foundation on which those ideas are now 
actually based. The theory of predestination is founded 
on a theological hypothesis; that of free will on a meta- 
physical hypothesis. The advocates of the first proceed 
on a supposition for which, to say the least of it, they 
have as yet brought forward no good evidence. They 
require us to believe that the Author of Creation, whose 
beneficence they at the same time willingly allow, has, 
notwithstanding His supreme goodness, made an arbitrar 
distinction between the elect and the non-clect; that He 
has from all eternity doomed to perdition millions of crea- 
tures yet unborn, and whom [lis act alone can call into 
existence: and that He has done this, not in virtue of 
any principle of justice, but by a mere stretch of despotic 
power.” This doctrine owes its authority among Pro- 
85, 92, 108, 138; Mosheim's Ecclesiastical Hist., vol. i. p. 207, vol. ii. p. 08; 
Neander's Hist. of the Church, vol. iv. pp. 204, 90-3101 Bishop of Linco 
on Tertullian, 1845, p. 323; Hodgson on Buddhism, in Transuc, of Asiatic 
Society, vol. ii. p. 232. 

8 Even Ambrose, who never went ao far as Augustin, states this principle 
in its repulsive nakedness: ‘Deus quos dignat vocat, quos vult religiosos 
facit? Neander, vol. iv. p. 237. Calvin declares ‘that God, in predesti- 


nating from all eternity one part of mankind to everlasting happiness, and 
another to endless misery, was led to make this distinction by no other 
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estants to the dark though powerful mind of Calvin: but 
a the early Church it was first systematically methodized 
w Augustin, who appears to have borrowed it from the 
anicheans.? Atall events, and putting aside its incom- 
atibility with other notions which are supposed to be 
damental,” it must, ina scientific investigation, be re- 
anled as a barren hypothesis, because, being beyond the 
vince of our knowledge, we have no means of ascertain- 
e either its truth or its falsehood. 

The other doctrine, which has long been celebrated 
der the name of Free Will, is connected with Arminian- 
n; but it in reality rests on the metaphysical dogma of 
- supremacy of human consciousness. Every man, it is 
zed, feels and knows that he is a free agent: nor can 
v subtleties of argument do away with our conscious- 
ss of possessing a free will.'’ Now the existence of 
$ supreme jurisdiction, which is thus to set at defiance 


ave than his own gvod pleasure and free will.’ fosheim's Eccles. Hist., 
op. 1003, wee also p. 100; and Caricithen’s Hist. of the Church of Eng- 
Wel i p. 22. 
(m the Manichæan origin of Augustins opinions, compare Potter, 
ra de [ Eglise, vol. ii. p. 171, Paris, 1821; Tomline's Refutation of Cal- 
em, (lt, pp. 571-576; Southeys Book of the Church, 1824, vol. i. 
al, car; Hiner Hix. du Gnosticisme, 1822, vol. i. p. 325. However, 
etre a Migtuire de Manichée, vol. ii. pp. 33-40) seems to have proved a 
rono between the election of Augustin and that of Basilides. 
tm the absurdity of ‘an omnipotent arbitrary Deity,” and on the 
nret ef mnch a combination with code raor cai cixatr, see Cud- 
s'a Labeled Nyda voli. pp. 45, 419, vol. iii. p. 241, vol. iv. p. 160. See 
o Phaidon Kanda Werks, vol. vi. pp. 141, 142, and Metaphysik der Sit- 
25 bv ped. upon fden gottlichen Zweck in Ansehung des mensch- 
enna echts, 
J onar said to Boswell, (Sin we Anor our will is free, and there's 
Oren G Beels Life of Johnson, edit. Croker, 848. p. 203. t La 
ro Semines-nous Hbr s? me parut au-dessous de la discusion. Ello 
=li par le ténoimnase de la conscience attestant que dans certains 
a tevion= faire Je contraire de ce que nons faisons. Cousin, Hiz. 
o Lia phar, 1. Série, vol. i. pp. 190, 191. 6 Die Freiheit des Menschen, 
taa ben Wesens, g andet sich auf das sitthehe Bewnsstaeyn’” Tenne- 
lwh er Phi'osiphie, vol v.p. 161. That this is the only ground 
va gr baa Cae f; edom of the wih TETT evident, that we need not notice 
Soa pre fof Pho (Ritos Anetrnt Philosophy, vol. iv. p. HY); 
ton sieal one of the Basihdian monads (Zeausohre, Hist, de Mianichée, 
oo ty etl Jess the arnunent of Bardesanea, who thought to demon- 
fee. oom, by the variety of human customs! Matter, Hist. du Gnosti- 
< ot pong which should be compared with Durdach’s Physiologie 
o NSaenee d Observation, vol. v. p. 00, Paris, 1330. 
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all the ordinary methods of reasoning, involves two as- 
sumptions: of which the first, though possibly true, has 
never been proved; and the other is unquestionably false. 
These assumptions are, that there is an independent fa- 
culty called consciousness, and that the dictates of thas 
faculty are infallible. But, in the first place, it is by nc 
means certain that consciousness is a faculty; and some 
of the ablest thinkers have been of opinion that it is 
mercly a state or condition of the mind. Should this 
turn out to be the case, the argument falls to the ground ; 
since, even if we admit that all the faculties of the mind, 
when completely exercised, are equally accurate, no one 
will make the same claim for every condition into which 
the mind itself may be casually thrown. However, waiv- 
ing this objection, we may, in the second place, reply, 
that even if consciousness 1s a faculty, we have the testi- 
mony of all history to prove its extreme fallibility. All 

13 Mr. James Mill (Analysts of the Mind, vol. i. pp. 171, 172) says that 
consciousness and belief are the same, and that great error has arisen from 
calling ‘ consciousness a feeling distinct from all other feelings. Accord- 
ing to Locke (Essay concerning Human Understanding, book ii. chap. i, 
Works, vol. i. p. 89), ‘ conscicusneas is the perception of what passes in a 
man's own mind.’ Brown (Philosophy of t ind, pp. 67, 68) denies that 
consciousness is a faculty: and Sir W. Hamilton complains of ‘ Reid’s de- 
gradation of consciousness into a special faculty.’ Notes to Reids Works, 

p. 223, 207, 373. M. Cousin (Hist. de la Philosophie, II. Série, vol. i. p. 
Ii) pronounces consciousness to be ‘ phénomène complexe; ’ and at p. 94, 
‘la condition nécessaire de l'intelligence c'est la conscience :’ while a still. 
later writer (Jobert’s New System of Philosophy, vol. i. p. 25) declares that 
‘we have the consciousness of our consciousness—this is certain.’ The 
statement in Alciphron, Dialogue vii. (Berkeley's Works, vol. i. pp. 505, 508) 
is equally unsatisfactory: and what still further perplexes the question is the 
existence of what is now recognised as ‘ double consciousness.’ See on this 
extraordinary phenomenon Elliotson's Physiology, pp. 367-369, 1165 ; BMayo's 
Physiology, pp. 195, 196; Prichard’s Treatise on Insanity, pp. 450, 451; Car- 
penter’s Human Physiology, p. 379. 

13 This requires explanation. Consciousness is infallible as to the fact 
of its testimony; but fallible as to the truth. That we are conscious of cer- 
tain phenomena, is a proof that those phenomena exist in the mind, or are 
presented to it; but to say that this demonstrates the truth of the pheno- 
mena is to go a step further, and not only offer a testimony, but also pass 
a judement. The moment we do this, we introduce the element of falli- 
bility: because consciousness and judgment put together cannot be always 
right, inasmuch as judgment is often wrong. 

The late Blanco White, a thinker of considerable subtlety, says: ‘The 
important distinction between /ibertas a necessitate and libertas a coactione, 
is seldom attended to. Nothing whatever can force my will: every man is 
more or less conscious of that fact : but at the same time we are, or may be, 
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the great stages through which, in the progress of civili- 
zation, the human race has successively passed, have been 
characterized by certain mental peculiarities or convic- 
tions, which have left their impress upon the religion, the 
philosophy, and the morals of the age. Each of these 
convictions has been to one period a matter of faith, to 
another a matter for derision ;'* and each of them has, in 
its own epoch, been as intimately bound up with the minds 
of men, and become as much a part of their conscious- 
ness, as is that opinion which we now term freedom of 
the will. Yet it is impossible that all these products of 
consciousness can be true, because many of them contra- 
dict each other. Unless, therefore, in different ages there 
are different standards of truth, it is clear that the testi- 
mony of a man’s consciousness is no proof of an opinion 
being true ; for if it were so, then two propositions dia- 
metrically opposed to each other might both be equally 
accurate. Besides this, another view may be drawn trom 
the common operations of ordinary life. Are we not in 
certain circumstances conscious of the existence of spec- 
tres and phantoms; and yet is it not generally admitted 
that such beings have no existence at all? Should it be 
attempted to refute this argument by saying that such 
consciousness is apparent and not real, then I ask, What 
is it that judges between the consciousness which is ge- 
nuine and that which is spurious?” If this boasted 


equally conscious that we are never decided without a motive.’ Life of B. 
‘hate, by Himself, 1845, vol. iii. p. 90. But how can a man be conscious 
that ‘nothing whatever can force hie will’P This is not consciousness, but 
judgment : it is a Judgment of what may be, not a consciousness of what is. 

there is any meaning in the word ‘consciousness,’ it must refer solely to 
the present, and can never include future contingencies as to what may be 
or can be. 

4 As Herder says, ‘ Was diese Nation ihrem Gedankenkreise unentbehr- 
lich halt, daran hat jene nie gedacht oder halt es gar fiir schadlich.’ Ideen 
cur Gesch. der Menschheit, vol. ii. p. 130. 

1S Plato was struck by the extreme difficulty of finding a standard in the 
human mind whereby we may test the truth or falsehood of spectral phe- 
nomena and dreams. And the only conclusion to which this consummate 
thinker could arrive, was that whatever appears true to the individual mind 
is true for him: which, however, is an evasion of the problem, not a solu- 
tion of it. See the Theætetus, where Plato, as usual, puts his own specu- 
lations into the mouth of Socrates. He opens the question at the beginnin 
of sec. 39 (Platonis Opera, vol. iii. p. 420, edit. Bekker, Lond. 1826), My 
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faculty deceives us in some things, what security have 
we that it will not deceive us in others? If there is no 
security, the faculty is not trustworthy. If there is a 


security, then, whatever it may be, its existence shows ; 


the necessity for some authority to which consciousness 
is subordinate, and thus does away with that doctrine of 
the supremacy of consciousness, on which the advocates 
of free will are compelled to construct the whole of their 
theory. Indeed, the uncertainty as to the existence of 


consciousness as an independent faculty, and the manner | 


in which that faculty, if it exists, has contradicted its own 
suggestions, are two of the many reasons which have lon 
since convinced me that metaphysics will never be rai 

to a science by the ordinary method of observing indi- 
vidual minds; but that its study can only be successfull 
prosecuted by the deductive application of laws which 
must be discovered historically, that 1s to say, which must 
be evolved by an examination of the whole of those vast 
phenomena which the long course of human affairs pre- 


sents to our view. 
Fortunately, however, for the object of this work, the 
believer in the possibility of a science of history is not 


roivuy aro\lrwpev door tdAXcizoy abrov. eiweras Cé lyuTviwy 7e nipi Kai vóowr, 
voy Te adAwy cai paviaç, Kc. These are the supposed sources of error; but 
Socrates, ater discussing them, and entangling Theætetus in a maze, sums 
up at the end of sec. 45, p. 434, dAyWi¢ dua ipoi n ip aie@goc. See fur- 
ther, p. 515, on the formation of erroneous judgments; and respecting 
the assertions made by many of the Greeks that maca ¢avracia adyOnug 
and -aas fa dnte, compare Cudworth, vol. iii. p. 379, vol. iv. p. 118 
For physiological considerations concerning the preservation of conscious- 
ness in dreams and in insanity, see Broussais, Examen des Doctrines Midi- 
cales, vol. i. p. 406; his Cours de Phrénologie, p. 49; Esquirol, Maladies 
Mentales, vol. i. p. 97, vol. ii. p. 790; Simon's Pathology, p. 204; Holland's 
Medical Notes, p. 434; Henle, Anatomie Générale, vol. ii. p. 287 ; Burdach, 
Traité de Physiologie, vol. v. p. 223. See, too, the passages in Tennemann 
which connect this difficulty with the theory of representation ( Geschichte 
der Philosophie, vol. i. p. 357, vol. ii. pp. 119, 159, vol. iii. p. 406, vol. iv. 

. 412); and the attempt of Berkeley (orks, vol. i. pp. 93, 101, 176) to tum 
It into a defence of his own system, on the ground that our belief respecting 
the external world may be as false when we’are awake as when we dream. 
The solution offered by the Stoics is merely a verbal and unproved distinc- 
tion: Cradepee Ce cayrasia cal gavracpa. gavracpa piv yap bore Coxnarg 
Ciariag otu ytverat kara rove Umvoug’ guvracia či iore rózwmç iv Weyy 
rorréariy ariwa, we ò Xpiae:mog iv ry Ovwlecary meni Wuyijc ù -iorarat, 


Diog. Laert, de Vitis Philos. lib. vii. segm. 50, vol. i. p. 396. 
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called upon to hold either the doctrine of predestined 
events, or that of freedom of the will;'® and the only 
positions which, in this stage of the inquiry, I shall ex- 
pect him to concede are the following: That when we 
perform an action, we perform it in consequence of some 
motive or motives; that those motives are the results of 
some antecedents; and that, therefore, if we were ac- 
quainted with the whole of the antecedents, and with all 
the laws of their movements, we could with unerring 
certainty predict the whole of their immediate results. 
This, unless 1 am greatly mistaken, is the view which 
must be held by every man whose mind is unbiased by 
system, and who forms his opinions according to the 
evidence actually before him.” If, for example, I am 
intimately acquainted with the character of any person, 
I can frequently tell how he will act under some given 
circumstances. Should I fail in this prediction, I must 
ascribe my error not to the arbitrary and capricious free- 
dom of his will, nor to any supernatural pre-arrangement, 
for of neither of these things have we the slightest proof; 
but I must be content to suppose either that I had been 
misinformed as to some of the circumstances in which he 
was placed, or else that I had not sufficiently studied the 
ordinary operations of his mind. If, however, I were 
capable of correct reasoning, and if, at the same time, I 
had a complete knowledge both of his disposition and of 

16 Meaning by free will, a cause of action residing in the mind, and ex- 
erting itself independently of motives. If any one says that we have this 
power of acting without motives, but that in the practical exercise of the 
power we are always guided by motives either conscious or unconscious— 
if any one says this, he asserts a barren proposition, which does not inter- 
fere with my views, and which may or may not be true, but which most 
assuredly no one has ever yet succeeded in proving. 

17 That is, according to the phenomenal evidence presented to the under- 
standing, and estimated by the ordinary logic with which the understanding 
is conversant. But Kant has made a most remarkable attempt to avoid the 

ical consequences of this, by asserting that freedom, being an idea pro- 
uced by the reason, must be referred to transcendental laws of the reason ; 
that is, to laws which are removed from the domain of experience, and can- 
not be verified by observation. In regard, however, to the scientific con- 
tions of the understanding (as distinguished from the Reason) he fully 
its the existence of a Necessity destructive of Liberty. In Note A, at 


the end of this chapter, I shall put together the most important passages in 
which Kant unfolds this view. : 


VOL. I. . C 
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all the events by which he was surrounded, I should be 
able to foresee the line of conduct which, in consequence 
of those events, he would adopt.'® 

Rejecting, then, the metaphysical dogma of free will, 
and the theological dogma of predestined events,’® we are 
driven to the conclusion that the actions of men, being 
determined solely by their antecedents, must have a cha- 
racter of uniformity, that 1s to say, must, under precisely 
the same circumstances, always issue in precisely the 
same results. And as all antecedents are either in the 
mind or out of it, we clearly see that all the variations in 
the results, in other words, all the changes of which his- 
tory is full, all the vicissitudes of the human race, their 
progress or their decay, their happiness or their misery, 
must be the fruit of a double action ; an action of exter- 
nal phenomena upon the mind, and another action of 
the mind upon the phenomena. 

These are the materials out of which a philosophic 
- history can alone be constructed. On the one hand, we 


18 This is, of course, an hypothetical care, merely given as an illustration. 
We never can know the whole of any man’s antecedents, or even the whole 
of our own; but it is certain that the nearer we approach to a complete 
knowledge of the antecedent, the more likely we shall be to predict the 
consequent. 

19 the doctrine of providential interference is bound up with that of 

redestination, because the Deity, foreseeing all thinga, must have foreseen 
His own intention to interfere. To deny this foresight, is to limit the 
omniscience of God. Those, therefore, who bold that, in particular cases, 
a apecial providence interrupts the ordinary course of events, must also 
hold that in each case the interruption had been predestined; otherwise 
they impeach one of the Divine attributes. For, as Thomas Aquinas puta 
it (Neander’s History of the Church, vol. viii. p. 176), ‘knowledge, as know- 
ledge, does not imply, indeed, causality; but in so far as it is a knowledge 
belonging to the artist who forms, it stands in the relation of causality to 
that which is produced by his art.’ 

The same argument is stated by Alciphron. though’ not quite so conclu- 
sively; Dialogue vii. sec. 20 in Berkeley's Works, vol. i. p. 515: and as to the 
impossibility of Omniscience having new knowledye or an afterthought, see 
Hitchcock's Religion of Geology, 1851, pp. 267,328; an ingenious work, but 
one which leaves all the real difficulties untouched. Compare Ritter's Hist. 
of Ancient Philos, vol. iv. pp. 320, 327, with Tennemann, Gesch. der Philos. 
vol. vi. pp. 151, 342-345, vol. ix. pp. 81-94, vol. xi. p. 178; and in particu- 
lar, the question raised (vol. vill. p. 242), ‘Ob das Vorherwiseen Gottes die 
Ursache der künftigen Dinge sey, oder nicht.’ It was to meet all this, 
that some asserted the eternity of matter, and others the existence of two 
original principles, one good and one evil. Beausobre, Lhstotre de Mani- 
chée, vol. ii. pp. 146, 146, 262, 336. 
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have the human mind obeying the laws of its own exist- 
ence, and, when uncontrolled by external agents, develop- 
ing itself according to the conditions of its organization. 
On the other hand, we have what is called Nature, obey- 
ing likewise its laws ; but incessantly coming into contact 
with the minds of men, exciting their passions, stimulat- 
ing their intellect, and therefore giving to their actions 
a direction which they would not have taken without 
such disturbance. Thus we have man modifying nature, 
ad nature modifying man; while out of this reciprocal 
nodification all events must necessarily spring. 

The problem immediately before vs, is to ascertain 
the method of discovering the laws of this double modifi- 
tation: and this, as we shall presently see, leads us into 
apreliminary inquiry as to which of the two modifica- 
tions is the more important; that is to say, whether the 
thoughts and desires of men are more influenced by phy- 
sical phenomena, or whether the physical phenomena are 
more influenced by them. For it is evident that which- 
ever class is the more active, should if possible be studied 
before the other; and this, partly because its results will 
bemore prominent, and therefore more easy to observe ; 
and partly because by first generalizing the laws of the 
grater power we shall leave a smaller residue of unex- 
phined facts than if we had begun by generalizing the 
hws of the lesser power. But before entering into this 
examination, it will be convenient to state some of the 
most decisive proofs we now possess of the regularity 
with which mental phenomena succeed each other. B 
this means the preceding views will be considerably 
trenethened ; and we shall, at the same time, be able to 
xe what those resources are which have been already 
employed in elucidating this great subject. 

That the results actually effected are extremely valu- 
able, is evident not only from the wide surface which the 
generalizations cover, but also from the extraordinary 
precautions with which they have been made. For while 
most moral inquiries have depended on some theological 
or metaphysical hypothesis, the investigations to which I 

c 2 
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allude are exclusively inductive; they are based on col- 
lections of almost innumerable facts, extending over many 
countries, thrown into the clearest of all forms, the form 
of arithmetical tables; and finally, they have been put 
together by men who, being for the most part mere 
vernment officials,” had no particular theory to maintain, 
and no interest in distorting the truth of the reports 
they were directed to make. 

The most comprehensive inferences respecting the 
actions of men, which are admitted by all parties as in- 
contestable truths, are derived from this or from analo- 
gous sources; they rest on statistical evidence, and are 
expressed in mathematical language. And whoever is 
aware of how much has been discovered by this single 
method, must not only recognize the uniformity with 
which mental phenomena succeed each other, but must, 
I think, feel sanguine that still more important discove- 
ries will be made, so soon as there are brought into play 
those other powerful resources which even the present 
state of knowledge will abundantly supply. Without, 
however, anticipating future inquiries, we are, for the 
moment, only concerned with those proofs of the exist- 
ence of a uniformity in human affairs which statisticians 
have been the first to bring forward. 

The actions of men are by an easy and obvious di- 
vision separated into two classes, the virtuous and the 
vicious; and as these classes are correlative, and when 
put together compose the total of our moral conduct, it 
follows that whatever increases the one, will in a relative 
point of view diminish the other; so that if we can in 
any period detect a uniformity and a method in the vices 
of a people, there must be a corresponding regularity in 
their virtues; or if we could prove a regularity in their 
virtues, we should necessarily infer an equal regularity 
in their vices; the two sets of actions being, according to 
the terms of the division, merely supplementary to each 
other.” Or, to express this proposition in another way, 


20 Dufau, Traité de Statistique, pp. 75, 148. 
3t Some moralists have also established a third class of actions, which 


ee eel 
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itis evident that if it can be demonstrated that the bad 
actions of men vary in obedience to the changes in the 
surrounding society, we shall be obliged to infer that 
thir good actions, which are, as it were, the residue of 
thir bad ones, vary in the same manner; and we shall 
be forced to the further conclusion, that such variations 
are the result of large and general causes, which, work- 
ing upon the aggregate of society, must produce certain 
consequences, without regard to the volition of those par- 
teular men of whom the society is composed. 

Such is the regularity we expect to find, if the 
actions of men are governed by the state of the society 
m which they occur ; while, on the other hand, if we 
an find no such regularity, we may believe that their 
actions depend on some capricious and personal principle 
peculiar to each man, as free will or the like. It becomes, 
therefore, in the highest degree important to ascertain 
whether or not there exists a regularity in the entire 
moral conduct of a given society; and this is precisely 

| one of those questions for the decision of which statistics 
supply us with materials of immense value. 

_ For the main object of legislation being to protect the 
Imocent against the guilty, it naturally followed that 
European governments, so soon as they became aware of 
the importance of statistics, should begin to collect evi- 
dence respecting the crimes they were expected to punish. 
This evidence has gone on accumulating, until it now 
forms of itself a large body of literature, containing, with 
the commentaries connected with it, an immense array 
fats, so carefully compiled, and so well and clearly 





| they call indifferent, as belonging neither to virtue nor to vice; and hence 


ere arose the fumous doctrine of probability, set up by several eminent 
Somish casuists, and hotly attacked by Pascal. Rut this, if we put aside 
its worst feature, namely its practical bearings, is merely a question of defi- 
Uton; inasmuch as every indifferent act must lean on the side either of 
eril or of good, and may therefore be referred to the category to which it 
inclines; and certainly every increase of vice diminishes virtue relatively, 
though not always absolutely. Among the Greek philosophers there was a 
him on this point: ‘Apésce: ĉi aùroiç (i.e. the Rtoics) pncéy ptooy eiva 
Serie cai Kaxiug’ Twr Tepitaryticwy perald apere Kai waxiac ivm ANEyorrwy 


I> roroi. Diog. Laert. de Vitis Philosophorum, lib. vii. segm. 127, vol. i. 
p. 440. 
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digested, that more may be learned from it respecting 
the moral nature of Man than can be gathered from all 
the accumulated experience of preceding ages.” But 
as it will be impossible in this Introduction to give any- 
thing like a complete statement of those inferences which, 
in the actual state of statistics, we are authorized to draw, 
I shall content myself with examining two or three of 
the most important, and pointing out the connexion be- 
tween them. : | 

Of all offences, it might well be supposed that the 
crime of murder is one of the most arbitrary and irre- 
gular. For when we consider that this, though generally 
the crowning act of a long career of vice, is often the 
immediate result of what seems a sudden impulse; that 
when premeditated, its committal, even with the least 
chance of impunity, requires a rare combination of fa- 
vourable circumstances for which the criminal will fre- 
quently wait; that he has thus to bide his time, and look 
for opportunities he cannot. control; that when the time 
has come, his heart may fail him; that the question whe- 
ther or not he shall commit the crime may depend on a 
balance of conflicting motives, such as fear of the law, a 
. dread of the penalties held out by religion, the prickings 
of his own conscience, the apprehension of future remorse, 
the love of gain, jealousy, revenge, desperation ;—when 
we put all these things together, there arises such a com- 
plication of causes, that we might reasonably despair of 
detecting any order or method in the result of those subtle 
and shifting agencies by which murder is either caused 


23 I say this advisedly : and whoever has examined these subjects must 
be aware of the way in which writers on morals repeat the commonplace 
and hackneyed notions of their predecessors; so that a man, after reading 
everything that has been written on moral conduct and moral philosophy, 
will find himself nearly as much in the dark as when his studies tirst began. 
The most accurate investigators of the human mind have hitherto been the 
poets, particularly Homer and Shakespeare; but these extraordinary ob- 
servers mainly occupied themselves with the concrete phenomena of life: 
and if they analyzed, as they probably did, they have concealed the stepe of 
the process, so that now we can only verify their conclusions empirically. 
The great advance made by the statisticians consists in applying to these 
inquiries the doctrine of averages, which no one thought of doing before 
the eighteenth century. 
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or prevented. But now, how stands the fact? The fact 
is, that murder is committed with as much regularity, 
and bears as uniform a relation to certain known circum- 
stances, as do the movements of the tides, and the rota- 
tions of the seasons. M. Quetelet, who has spent his life 
in collecting and methodizing the statistics of different 
countries, states, as the result of his laborious researches, 
that ‘in everything which concerns crime, the same 
numbers re-occur with a constancy which cannot be mis- 
taken; and that this is the case even with those crimes 
which seem quite independent of human foresight, such, 
for instance, as murders, which are generally committed 
after quarrels arising from circumstances apparently ca- 
sual. Nevertheless, we know from experience that every 
year there not only take place nearly the same number 
of murders, but that even the instruments by which they 
are committed are employed in the same proportion.’ “ 
This was the language used in 1835 by confessedly the 
first statistician in Europe, and every subsequent investi- 
gation has confirmed its accuracy. For later inquiries 
have ascertained the extraordinary fact, that the uniform 
reproduction of crime is more clearly marked, and more 
capable of being predicted, than are the physical laws 
connected with the disease and destruction of our bodies. 
Thus, for instance, the number of persons accused of crime 
in France between 1826 and 1844 was, by a singular co- 
incidence, about equal to the male deaths which took place 
in Paris during the same period, the difference being that 
the fluctuations in the amount of crime were actually 
smaller than the fluctuations in the mortality; while a 
similar regularity was observed in each separate offence, 


3 ‘Dans tout ce qui se rapporte aux crimes, les mêmes nombres se re- 
produisent avec une constance telle, qu'il serait impossible de la mécon- 
naitre, même pour ceux des crimes qui sembleraient devoir échapper le plus 
‘toute prévision humaine, tels que les meurtres, puisqu’ils se commettent, 
en général, à la suite de rixes qui naissent sans motifs, et dans les circon- 
stances, en apparence, les plus fortuites. Cependant l'expérience prouve 
que non-seulement les meurtres sont annuellement à peu près en même 
nombre, mais encore que les instrumens qui servent à les commettre sont 
employés dans les mêmes proportions.’ Quetelet sur [ Homme, Paris, 1835, 
vol i. p. 7; see also vol. ii. pp. 164, 247. 
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all of which obeyed the same law of uniform and periodi- 
cal repetition. 


This, indeed, will appear strange to those who believe 
that human actions depend more on the peculiarities of 
each individual than on the general state of society. But | 
another circumstance remains behind still more striking. 
Among public and registered crimes there is none whic 
seems so completely dependent on the individual as 
suicide. Attempts to murder or to rob may be, and 
constantly are, successfully resisted; baffled sometimes 
by the party attacked, sometimes by the officers of jus- 
tice. But an attempt to commit suicide is much less 
liable to interruption. The man who is determined to 
kill himself, is not prevented at the last moment by the 
struggles of an enemy; and as he can easily guard against 
the interference of the civil power,” his act becomes as it 
werc isolated; it is cut off from foreign disturbances, and 
seems more clearly the product of his own volition than 


% ‘Thus in twenty vears’ observations, the number of persons accused 
of various crimes in France, and registered under their respective ages, 
scarcely varies at any age from year to vear, comparing the proportion per 
cent. under each age with the totals. The number of persons accused in all 
France, in the years 1826 to 1844, was about equal to the deaths of males 
registered in Paris; but singularly enough, the former results are more re- 
gular than the latter, notwithstanding the accidental causes which might 
affect them ;—notwithstanding even a revolution in Paris, which convulsed 
society and brought in a new dynasty.’ Brown on the Uniform Action of the 
Human Will, in The Assurance Magazine, no. viii., July 1852, pp. 349, 350. 
That the variations in crime are less than those of mortality, is also noticed 
in Statistique Morale, pp. 18, 34, in Mémoires de T Académie de Belgique, 
vol. xxi., Bruxelles, 1848, 4to. 

235 The folly of lawgivers thinking that by their enactments they can 
diminish suicide, is exposed by M. C. Comte in his Traŭé de slate 
vol. i. p. 486. See also some good remarks by Jefferson, in his observations 
on criminal law in Appendix to Jefferson's Memoirs, by Randolph, vol. i. 
pp. 126, 127. Heber (Journey through India, vol. i. pp. 389, 390) found 
that the English Government had vainly attempted to check the suicides 
frequently committed at Benares by drowning: and in our country the in- 
terference of legislators is met by the perjury of jurors, since, as Bentham 
says, English juries do not hesitate to violate their oaths by declaring the 
suicide to be non compos. Principles of Penal Law, in Bentham's Works, 
edit. Bowring, 1843, vol. i. pp. 479. 480. In regard to the determination 
of the individual, and the impossibility of baffling his intention, there are 
cases recorded of persons who, being deprived of the ordinary means of de- 
struction, put an end to life by holding their breath; while others effected 
their purpose by turning back the tongue so as to exclude air from the 
larynx. EUiotson's Human Physiology, pp. 491, 492. 
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iv other offence could possibly be. We may also add 
at, unlike crimes in general, it is rarely caused by the 
stigation of confederates; so that men, not being goaded 
ito it by their companions, are uninfluenced by one great 
ase of external associations which might hamper what 
termed the freedom of their will. It may, therefore, 
ery naturally be thought impracticable to refer suicide 
» general principles, or to detect anything like regularity 
a an offence which is so eccentric, so solitary, so impos- 
ible to control by legislation, and which the most vigilant 
wlice can do nothing to diminish. There is also another 
bstacle that impedes our view: this is, that even the 
est evidence respecting suicide must always be very 
mperfect. In cases of drowning, for example, deaths are 
thle to be returned as suicides which are accidental; 
while, on the other hand, some are called accidental 
rhich are voluntary.’ Thus it is, that self-murder seems 
» be not only capricious and uncontrollable, but also 
ery obscure in regard to proof; so that on all these 
rounds it might be reasonable to despair of ever tracing 
t to those general causes by which it is produced. 

These being the peculiarities of this singular crime, 
‘is surely an astonishing fact, that all the evidence we 
issess respecting it points to one great conclusion, and 
u leave no doubt on our minds that suicide is merely 
œ product of the general condition of society, and that 
+ individual felon only carries into effect what is a ne- 
>sury consequence of preceding circumstances.” In a 


* This als» applies to other cases besides those of drowning. See Tay- 
e Mertical Jurisprudence, 1546, pp. 587, 597; and on the difliculty of 
reve cuetinyuishin: a real etticie from an apparent one, ree Exquirol, 
wdues Mentales, vol. i. p. 575. From a third to a half of all auicides are 
t-ewoing. Compare mufan, Traité de Statistique, p. 304: Winslow's Ana- 
a e wwie, 1940), p: v T: Quetelet, Statistique X rale, p. 66. But among 
~. many ar no doubt involuntary; and it 14 certain that popular opinion 
eet etapeerates the length of time during which it is possible to remain 
tee water, Brodie's Surgery, 17468, pp. 89-92. 
© -T ut emble dépendre de causes déterminées. Ainsi, nous trouvons 
roe uement @ peu près le même nombre de suicides, non-seulement en 
eps. maus encore en fairant la distinction des sexes, celle des ayes, ou 
mae celle des instruments employés pour se détruire. Une année repro- 
<æ ticlement les chitires de l'année qui a précédé, qu'on peut prévoir 
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given state of society, a certain number of persons must 
put an end to their own life. This is the general law; 
and the special question as to who shall commit the 
crime depends of course upon special laws; which, how- 
ever, in their total action, must obey the large social law 
to which they are all subordinate. And the power of 
the larger law is so irresistible, that neither the love of 
life nor the fear of another world can avail anything 
towards even checking its operation. The causes of this 
remarkable regularity I shall hereafter examine; but the 
existence of the regularity is familiar to whoever is con- 
versant with moral statistics. In the different countries 
for which we have returns, we find year by year the same 
proportion of persons putting an end to their own exist- 
ence; so that, after making allowance for the impossibility 
of collecting complete evidence, we are able to predict, 
within a very small limit of error, the number of volun: 
tary deaths for each ensuing period; supposing, of course 
that the social circumstances do not undergo any markel 
change. Even in London, notwithstanding the viciss! 
tudes incidental to the largestand most luxurious capita] i 
the world, we find a regularity greater than could be ex 
pected by the most sanguine believer in social laws; sinc 
political excitement, mercantile excitement, and the mi 
sery produced by the dearness of food, are all causes ol 
suicide, and are all constantly varying.’ Nevertheless, 
in this vast metropolis, about 240 persons every year 
make away with themselves; the annual suicides oscil- 
lating, from the pressure of temporary causes, between 
266, the highest, and 213, the lowest. In 1846, which 
was the great year of excitement caused by the railway 
panic, the suicides in London were 266; in 1847 began 
a slight improvement, and they fell to 256; in 1848 they 
ce qui My aver op l ia qui va suivre. Quetelet, Statistique Morel 

38 On the causes of suicides, see Burdach's Traité de Physiologie, vol. v. 
pP: 476-478; and Forry’s Climate and its Endemic Influences, p. 329. The 
atest researches of M. Casper confirm the statement of earlier statisticians, 


that suicide is more frequent among Protestants than among Catholics, 
Casper, Denkwiirdighetten zur medvcinischen Statistik, Berlin, 1846, p. 139. 
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e 247; in 1849 they were 213; and in 1850 they 
e 229.79 

uch is some, and only some, of the evidence we now 
ess respecting the regularity with which, in the same 
es of society, the same crimes are necessarily repro- 
ed. Toappreciate the full force of this evidence, we 
t remember that it is not an arbitrary selection of 
icular facts, but that it is generalized from an ex- 
‘tive statement of criminal statistics, consisting of 
iv millions of observations, extending over countries 
ifferent grades of civilization, with different laws, dif- 
nt opinions, different morals, different habits. If we 
to this, that these statistics have been collected by 
ons specially employed for that purpose, with every 
ns of arriving at the truth, and with no interest to 
‘ive, it surely must be admitted that the existence of 
ae according to a fixed and uniform scheme, is a fact 
t clearly attested than any other in the moral history 
nan. We have herc parallel chains of evidence formed 
h extreme care, under the most different circum- 
nees, and all pointing in the same direction; all of 
m forcing us to the conclusion, that the offences of men 
‘the result not so much of the vices of the individual 
ruler as of the state of society into which that indi- 
mal is thrown. This is an inference resting on broad 
dtansible proofs accessible to all the world; and as 
eh cannot be overturned, or even impeached, by any of 
me hypotheses with which metaphysicians and theolo- 
ats have hitherto perplexed the study of past events. 
Those readers who are acquainted with the manner 


Š Soa the tables in the Asaeurance Magazine, no. iv. p. 309, no. v. p. 34, 

pm These are the only complete consecutive returna of Lon- 
Tei aea yet published: those issued by the police being imperfect. 
1m Magazine. no. v. p. 53. From inquiries made for me at the 
“Pe Ne ister Office, in January 18958, I learnt that there was an inten- 
> fonnpieting the yearly returns, but I do not know if this has since 
'Letperence démontre en effet, avec toute l'évidence possible, cette 
a qu pourra sembler paradoxale au premier abord, que c'est la société 
prepare le erime, et que le coupable n'est que Cinstrument qui Cexrécide.’ 
te ar [ Homme, vol. ii. p. 325. 
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in which in the physical world the operations of the laws 
of nature are constantly disturbed, will expect to find in. 
the moral world disturbances equally active. Such aber- 
rations proceed, in both instances, from minor laws, which . 
at particular points meet the larger laws, and thus alter . 
their normal action. Of this, the science of mechanics 
affords a good example in the instance of that beautiful — 
theory called the parallelogram of forces; according to 
which the forces are to each other in the same proportion 
as is the diagonal of their respective parallelograms.® | 
This is a law pregnant with great results; it is connected | 
with those important mechanical resources, the composi ; 
tion and resolution of forces; and no one acquainted with . 
the evidence on which it stands, ever thought of question: 
ing its truth. But the moment we avail ourselves of it ` 
for practical purposes, we find that in its action it is 
warped by other laws, such as those concerning the fric- 
tion of air, and the different density of the bodies on 
which we operate, arising from their chemical composi- 
tion, or, as some suppose, from their atomic arrangement. 
Perturbations being thus let in, the pure and simple 
action of the mechanical law disappears. Still, and al- 
though the results of the law are incessantly disturbed, 
the law itself remains intact.” Just in the same way, 


31 The diagonal always giving the resultant when each side represents a 
force; and if we look on the resultant as a compound force, a comparison of 
diagonals becomes a comparison of compounds. 

34 A law of nature being merely a generalization of relations, and havi 
no existence except in the mind, is essentially intangible; and therefore, 
however small the law may be, it can never admit of exceptions, though its: 
operation may admit of innumerable exceptions. Hence, as Dugald Stewart 
(Philosophy of the Mind, vol. ii. p. 211) mghtly says, we can only refer to 
the laws of nature ‘by a sort of figure or metaphor.’ This is constan 
lost sight of even by authors of repute ; some of whom speak of laws as 
they were causes, and therefore liable to interruption by larger causes; 
while other writers pronounce them to be ‘delegated agencies’ from the 
Deity. Compare Prout's Bridgewater Treatise, pp. 318, 435, 495; Sadler's 
Law of Population, vol. ii. p. 67 ; Burdach's Physiologie, vol. i. p. 160. Mr. 
Paget, in his able work, Lectures on Pathology, vol. i. p. 481, vol. ii. p. 542, 
with much greater accuracy calls such cases ‘ apparent exceptions’ to laws; 
but it would be better to say, ‘exceptions to the operations of laws.’ The 
context clearly proves that Mr. Paget distinctly apprehends the difference ; 
but a slight alteration of this kind would prevent confusion in the minds of 
ordinary readers. 
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the creat social law, that the moral actions of men are 
the product not of their volition, but of their antecedents, 
w itself liable to disturbances which trouble its operation 
without affecting its truth. And this is quite sufficient 
to explain those slight variations which we find from year 
to veur in the total amount of crime produced by the 
same countrv. Indeed, looking at the fact that the moral 
world is far more abundant in materials than the physical 
world, the only ground for astonishment is, that these 
variations should not be greater; and from the circum- 
stance that the discrepancies are so trifling, we may form 
some idea of the prodigious energy of those vast social 
laws. which, though constantly interrupted, seem to tri- 
umph over every obstacle, and which, when examined by 
the aid of large numbers, scarcely undergo any sensible 
perturhation.* 


Nor is it merely the crimes of men which are marked 
by this uniformity of sequence. Even the number of 
marriazes annually contracted, is determined, not by the 
temper and wishes of individuals, but by large general 
facta, over which individuals can exercise no authority. 
it is now known that marriages bear a fixed and definite 
mation to the price of corn; and in England the expe- 


E Mfo Rawen, in his Inquiry into the Statistics of Crime in England 
ad Wais published in the Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. ii. pp. 
sited J anys, p. 327, ‘No greater proof can be given of the possibility 
fermi ois at certain constants with regard to crime, than the fact which 
Bear in the following table, that the greatest variation which has taken 
pace unax the last three years, in the proportion of any class of criminals 
E the same perind of life, has not exceeded a half per cent.’ See also 
Bogert of British Ascociatio for 1839, Transac. of Sec., po U1. Indeed, all 
Ten wie have examined the evidence are forced to admit this regularity, 
Serer they may wish to explain it. M. Dufan {Traité de Statistique, 
S IM ssie. © Les faits de l'ordre moral sont, aussi bien que ceux de Tordre 
mesel ie nnaluit de causes constantes et régulières, &e.; and at P: 367, 
et aze. que le monde moral se présente à nous, de ce point de vue, 
cece frant. de mème que le monde physique, un ensemble continu 
tefety bia a des cansa constantes et régulières, dont il appartient surtout 
sa aterpe de constater l'action? See to the same effect Moreau- Chris- 
yis are fym on France, Paris, 139, pp. 53, I89. 

ahil arous to observe how intimate a relation exists between the 
we 4 f»-i and the number of marriages.’ . . . . ‘The relation that 
Ss a tween the price of food and the number of marriages is not 
aez-i w vur own country; and it is not imprubable that, had we the 
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rience of a century has proved that, instead of havin 
any connexion with personal feelings, they are simply re 
gulated by the average earnings of the great mass of th 
people : *° so that this immense social and religious insti 
tution is not only swayed, but is completely controlled 
by the price of food and by the rate of wages. In other 
cases, uniformity has been detected, though the causes o 
the uniformity are still unknown. Thus, to give a curiou 
instance, we are now able to prove that even the aberra 
tions of memory are marked by this general character ol 
necessary and invariable order. The post-offices of Lon 
don and of Paris have latterly published returns of the 
number of letters which the writers, through forgetful: 
ness, omitted to direct; and, making allowance for the 
difference of circumstances, the returns are year after 
year copies of each other. Year after year the same pro 
portion of letter-writers forget this simple act; so that fo 
each successive period we can actually foretell the numbe 
of persons whose memory will fail them in regard to thi 
trifling and, as it might appear, accidental occurrence.” 
To those who have a steady conception of the 
larity of events, and have firmly seized the great trutl 
that the actions of men, being guided by their antece 
dents, are in reality never inconsistent, but, however ca 
pricious they may appear, only form part of one vas 
scheme of universal order, of which we in the presen 
state of knowledge can barely see the outline—to thos 
who understand this, which is at once the key and th 
basis of history, the facts just adduced, so far from bein; 
strange, will be precisely what would have been expectec 


means of ascertaining the facts, we should see the like résult in every civil 
ized community. We possess the necessary returns from lrance ; and thes 
fully bear out the view that has been given.’ Porter's Progress of the Ne 
tion, vol. ii. pp. 244, 245, London, 1838. 
3 í The marriage-returns of 1350 and 1851 exhibit the excess whicl 
since 1750 has been invariably observed when the substantial earnings o 
people are above the average.’ Journal of Statistical Soctety, vol. xv 
. 186. 
P se See Somerville's Physical Geography, vol. ii. pP. 409-411, which, say: 
this able writer, proves that ‘forgetfulness as well as free will is unde 
constant laws.’ But this is using the word ‘ free will’ in a sense differen 
from that commonly employed. 
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ud ought long since to have been known. Indeed, the 
progress of inquiry is becoming so rapid and so earnest, 
that I entertain little doubt that before another century 
lus elapsed, the chain of evidence will be complete, and 
it will be as rare to find an historian who denies the un- 
deviating regularity of the moral world, as it now is to 
find a philosopher who denies the regularity of the mate- 
nal world. 

It will be observed, that the preceding proofs of our 
actions being regulated by law, have been derived from 
statistics; a branch of knowledge which, though still in 
its infancy,” has already thrown more light on the study 
human nature than all the sciences put together. But 
although the statisticians have been the first to investi- 
gate this great subject oy treating it according to those 
methods of reasoning which in other fields have been 
found successful; and although they have, by the ap- 
plication of numbers, brought to bear upon it a very 
powerful engine for eliciting truth—we must not, on 
that account, suppose that there are no other resources 
remaining by which it may likewise be cultivated: nor 
should we infer that because the physical sciences have 
not yet been applied to history, they are therefore inap- 
plicable to it. Indeed, when we consider the incessant 
contact between man and the external world, it is cer- 
_* Achenwall, in the middle of the eighteenth century, is usually con- 
dered to be the first systematic writer on atatistics, and is said to have 
given them their present name. See Lewis, Methods of Observation and Rea- 
wming in Politics, 1852, vol. i. p. 72; Biographie Universelle, vol. i. p. 140; 
Defau, Traité de Statistique, pp. 9, 10. Even so late as 1800, the Bishop of 
Llandaff wrote to Sir John Sinclair, ‘I must think the kingdom is highly 
indebted to you for bringing forward a species of knowledge (statistics) 
wholly new in this country, though not new in other parts of Europe.’ 
&aclair's Correspondence, vol. i. p. 230. Sinclair, notwithstanding his iu- 
dustry, was a man of slender powers, and did not at all understand the real 
importance of statistics, of which, indeed, he took a mere practical view. 
Since then statistics have been applied extensively to medicine; and still 
more recently, and on a smaller scale, to philology and to jurisprudence. 
Com Bowillaud, Philosophie Médicale, pp. %, 188; Renouard, Hist. de 
ls Médecine, vol. ii. p 474, 475; Esquirol, Maladies Mentales, vol. ii. pp. 

685-667 ; Hollands Medical Notes, pp. 5, 472; Vogels Pathologicul Anatomy, 

15-17; Simon's Pathology, p. 180 ; Phillips on Scrofula, pp. 70, 118, &c.; 

j s Physical Hist. of Mankind vol. iv. p. 414; Eschbach, Etude du 

Drot, pp. 392-394. 
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tain that there must be an intimate connexion between 
human actions and physical laws; so that if physical scè 
ence has not hitherto been brought to bear upon history, 


the reason is, either that historians have not perceived -$ 
the connexion, or else that, having perceived it, they “a 


have been destitute of the knowledge by which its work- 
ings can be traced. Hence there has arisen an unnatural 
separation of the two great departments of inquiry, the 
study of the internal and that of the external: and al- 
though, in the present state of European literature, there 
are some unmistakable symptoms of a desire to break 
down this artificial barrier, still it must be admitted that 
as yet nothing has been actually accomplished towards 
effecting so great an end. The moralists, the theolo- 
gians, and the metaphysicians, continue to prosecute 
their studies without much respect for what they deem 
the inferior labours of scientific men; whose inquiried, 
indeed, they frequently attack, as dangerous to the in- 
terests of religion, and as inspiring us with an undue 
confidence in the resources of the human understanding. 
On the other hand, the cultivators of physical science, 
conscious that they are an advancing body, are naturally 
proud of their own success; and, contrasting their dis- 
coveries with the more stationary position of their o 
nents, are led to despise pursuits the barrenness of which 
has now become notorious. 

It is the business of the historian to mediate between 
these two parties, and reconcile their hostile pretensions 
by showing the point at which their respective studies 
ought to coalesce. To settle the terms of this coalition, 
will be to fix the basis of all history. For since history 
deals with the actions of men, and since their actions are 
merely the product of a collision between internal and 


external phenomena, it becomes necessary to examine the . 


relative importance of those phenomena; to inquire into 
the extent to which their laws are known; and to ascer- 
tain the resources for future discovery possessed by ‘these 
two great classes, the students of the mind and the stu- 
dents of nature. This task I shall endeavour to accom- 


“et, 


` 


Art 
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sh in the next two chapters: and if I do so with any © 
ng approaching to success, the present work will at 
st have the merit of contributing something towards 
ing up that wide and dreary chasm, which, to the hin- 
ance of our knowledge, separates subjects that are in- 
nately related, and should never be disunited. 





Nors A. 


‘Der Begriff der Freiheit ist ein reiner Vernunftbegriff, der eben darum 
a die theoretische Philosophie transcendent, d. i. ein solcher ist, dem kein 
wememenes Beispiel in irgend einer möglichen Erfahrung gegeben werden 
mn, welcher also keinen Gegenstand einer uns möglichen theoretischen 
ztenntniss ausmacht, und schlechterdings nicht für ein constitutives, 
midem lediglich als regulatives, und zwar nur blos negatives Princip der 
poalativen Vernunft gelten kann, im practischen Gebrauche der selben 
seine Realitat durch praktische Grundsätze beweist, die, als Gesetze, eine 
‘awalitat der reinen Vemunft, unabhängig von allen empirischen Bedin- 
mrn (dem Sinnlichen überhaupt) die Willkühr zu bestimmen, und einen 
meen Wiilen in uns beweisen, in welchem die sittlichen Begriffe und Gesetze 
ten Ureprung haben.’ Metaphysik der Sitten in Kant's Werke, vol. v. pp. 
3.21 + Warden die Gegenstande der Sinnenwelt für Dinge an sich selbst 
M nmen, und die oben angeführten Naturgesetze fur Gesetze der Dinge 
te a sitst, ao ware der Widerspruch’ (1. e. between Liberty and Necessity ) 
‘wetmeidiich. Ebenso, wenn das Subject der Freiheit gleich den übrigen 
(e>nstunden als blose Erscheinung vorgestellt würde, so könnte ebensowohl 
6 Wiser: ruch nicht vermieden werden; denn es würde ebendasselbe von 
eeri Gerenstande in derselben Bedeutung zugleich bejaht und verneint 
Veen ft aber Naturnothwendigkeit blos auf Erscheinungen bezogen, 
E: triheit bloa auf Dinge an sich selbst, ao ent-pringt kein Widerspruch, 
vn man gleich beide Arten von Causalitat annimmt oder zugibt, so schwer 
K: iam which es auch sein möchte, die von der letzteren Art begreiflich zu 
Rsba’, |... * Natur also und Freiheit ebendemselben Dinge, aber in 
Mriedener Beziehung, einmal als Erscheinung, das andremal als einem 
"we an mich selbst ohne Widerspruch beigelegt werden können.’ . - 
‘Naa kann ich ohne Widerspruch sagen: alle Handlungen vernünftiger 
~z, etem sie Erscheinungen sind, (in irgend einer Erfahrung angetroffen 
Yzer stehen unter der Natumothwendigkeit; ebendieselben Handlungen 
to Lies respective auf das vernunftige Subject und dessen Vermögen, nach 
v2 Vernunft zu handeln, sind frei.’ Proleyomena zu jeder künftigen Meta- 
Msani. in Kants Werke, vol. iii. pp. 263-270. ‘Denn ein Geschöpf zu sein 
ty. «22 Naturwesen blos dem Willen seines Urhebers zu folgen; dennoch 
ToL. L D 
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aber als freihandelndes Wesen, (welches seinen vom äusseren Einfluss u 
abhangigen Willen hat, der dem ersteren vielfaltig zuwider sein kann,) d 
Zurechnung fähig zu sein, und seine eigene That doch auch zugleich als d 
Wirkung eines höheren Wesens anzusehen : ist eine Vereinbarung von B 
iffen,die wir zwar in der Idee einer Welt, als des höchsten Gutes, zusamm 
fonken müssen ; die aber nur der einsehen kann, welcher bis zur Kenntni 
der übersinnlichen (iutelligiblen) Welt durchdringt und die Art einsieł 
wie sie der Sinnenwelt zum Grunde liegt.’ Theodicee, in Kant's Werke, vol. ` 
p: 149. ‘Nun wollen wir annehmen, die durch unsere Kritik nothwe: 
ig gemachte Unterscheidung der Dinge, als Gegenstände der Erfahrun 
von eben denselben, als Dingen an sich selbst, wäre gar nicht gemacht, 
müsste der Grundsatz der Causalität und mithin der Naturmechanismus 
Bestimmung derselben durchaus von allen Dingen überhaupt als wirkend 
Ursachen gelten. Von eben demselben Wesen also, z. B. der menschlich 
Seele, würde ich nicht sagen können, ihr Wille sei frei, und er sei do 
zugleich der Naturnothwendigkeit unterworfen d.i. nicht frei, ohne in eine 
offenbaren Widerspruch zu gerathen; weil ich die Seele in beiden Sätze 
in eben derselben Bedeutung, nämlich als Ding überhaupt (als Sache a 
sich selbst) genommen habe und, ohne vorhergehende Kritik, auch nicł 
anders nehmen konnte. Wenn aber die Kritik nicht geirrt hat, da sie di 
Object in zweierlei Bedeutung nehmen lehrt, nämlich als Erscheinung, ode 
als Ding an sich selbst ; wenn die Deduction ibrer Verstandesbegriffe richti 
ist, mithin auch der Grundsatz der Causalität nur auf Dinge im ersten Sinn 
nommen, nämlich so fern sie Gegenstände der Erfahrung sind, geht, ebe: 
fieselben aber nach der zweiten Bedeutung ihm nicht unterworfen sind, s 
wird eben derselbe Wille in der Erscheinung (den sichtbaren Handlungen 
als dem Naturgesetze nothwendig gemäss und so fern nicht frei, und doc] 
andererseits, als einem Dinge an sich selbst angehörig, jenem nicht unter 
worfen, mithin ala frei gedacht, ohne das hiebei ein Widerspruch vorgeht. 
Kritik der reinen Vernunft, in Kant's Werke, vol. ii. p. 24. ‘Und hier zeig 
die zwar gemeine, aber betriigliche Voraussetzung der absoluten Realita 
der Erscheinungen sogleich ihren nachtheiligen Einfluss, die Vernunft 2 
verwirren. Denn sind Erscheinungen Dinge an sich selbst, so ist Freihe 
nicht zu retten. Alsdenn ist Natur die vollständige und an sich hinreichet 
bestimmende Ursache jeder Begebenheit, und die Bendingung derselben 1 
jederzeit nur in der eihe der Erscheinungen enthalten, die sammt ihr 
irkung unter dem Naturgesetze nothwendig sind. Wen dagegen Ersche 
nungen fiir Nichts mehr gelten, als sie in der That sind, nämlich nicht f 
Dinge an sich, sondern blose Vorstellungen, die nach empirischen Gesetz‘ 
zusammenhängen, so müssen sie selbst noch Gründe haben, die nic. 
Erscheinungen sind.’ . . . . ‘Tier habe ich nur die Anmerkung mache 
wollen, dass, da der durchgängige Zusammenhang aller Erscheinungen 1 
einem Context der Natur ein unnachlassliches Gesetz ist, dieses alle Freihe 
nothwendig umstürzen müsste, wenn man der Realität der Erscheinunge 
hartnäckig anhängen wollte. Daher auch diejenigen, welche hierin de 
gemeinen Meinung folgen, niemals dahin haben gelangen können, Natu 
und Freiheit mit einander zu vereinigen.” Kritik, in Werke, vol. ii. pp 
419, 420. Finally, at p. 433, ‘Man muss wohl bemerken dass wir hie. 
durch nicht die Wirklichkeit der Freiheit, als eines der Vermögen, welch 
die Ursache von den Erscheinungen unserer Sinnenwelt enthalten, haber 
darthun wollen. Denn ausser dass dieses gar keine transcendentale Betrach 
tung, die blos mit Begriffen zu thun hat, gewesen sein würde, so könnt 
es auch nicht gelingen, indem wir aus der Erfahrung niemals auf Etwas 
was gar nicht nach Erfahrungsgesetzen gedacht werden muas, schliesse 
können. Ferner haben wir auch gar nicht einmal die Möglichkeit der Frei 
heit beweisen wollen ; denn dieses wäre auch nicht gelungen, weil wir über 
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73 von keinem Realgrunde und keiner Causalitat aus blosen Begriffen 
weet die Mozlichkeit erkennen können. Die Freiheit wird hier nur als 
arendentale Idee behandelt, wodurch die Vernunft die Reihe der Bedin- 
azen in der Encheinung durch das sinnlich Unbedingte schlechthin anzu- 
ben denkt, dabei sich aber in eine Antinomie mit ihren eigenen Gesetzen, 
whe sie dem empirischen Gebrauche des Verstandes vorschreibt, ver- 
ckelt. Dam nun diese Antinomie auf einem blosen Scheine beruhe, und 
os Natur der Causalitut aus Freiheit wenigstens nicht widerstreite, das 
das Finziye, was wir leisten konnten und woran es uns auch einzig und 


em gelegen war.” 


These pasrages prove that Kant saw that the phenomenal reality of Free 
il is an indefensible doctrine : and as the present work is an investigation 
tà- lawa of phenomena, his transcendental philosophy does not affect my 
Seluaona According to Kant’s view (and with which I am inclined to 
me: the onlinary metaphysical and theological treatment of this dark 
niem is purely empirical, and therefure has no value. The denial of 
m supremacy uf consciousness follows as a natural consequence, and is 
be realt of the Kantian philosophy, and not, as is often said, the base 
it 


L 2 


CHAPTER II. 


INFLUENCE EXERCISED BY PHYSICAL LAWS OVER THE ORGANIZATION @ 
SOCIETY AND OVER THE CHARACTER OF INDIVIDUALS. 


Ir we inquire what those physical agents are by whid 
the human race is most powerfully influenced, we shal 
find that they may be classed under four heads: namely 
Climate, Food, Soil, and the General Aspect of Nature 
by which last, I mean those appearances which, thougl 
presented chiefly to the sight, have, through the mediun 
of that or other senses, directed the association of ideas 
and hence indifferent countries have given rise to differen 
habits of national thought. To one of these four classes 
may be referred all the external phenomena by which Mai 
has been permanently affected. The last of these classes 
or what I call the General Aspect of Nature, produces it 
principal results by exciting the imagination, and by sug 
gesting those innumerable superstitions which are 

great obstacles to advancing knowledge. And as, in tht 
infancy of a people, the power of such superstitions i 
supreme, it has happened that the various Aspects o 
Nature have caused corresponding varieties in the popula 
character, and have imparted to the national religion pe 
culiarities which, under certain circumstances, it is im 

sible to efface. The other three agents, namely, Climate 
Food, and Soil, have, so far as we are aware, had no direc 
influence of this sort; but they have, as I am about b 
prove, originated the most important consequences i 
regard to the general organization of society, and fror 
them there have followed many of those large and con 
spicuous differences between nations, which are often as 
cribed to some fundamental difference in the various race 
into which mankind is divided. But while such origins 
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Gstinctions of race are altogether hypothetical,! the dis- 
aepancies which are caused by difference of climate, food, 
soil, are capable of a satisfactory explanation, and, 
when understood, will be found to clear up many of the 
dificulties which still obscure the study of history. I 
pa , therefore, in the first place, to examine the laws 
of these three vast agents in so far as they are connected 
with Man in his social condition; and having traced the 
working of those laws with as much precision as the pre- 
sent state of physical knowledge will allow, I shall then 
examine the remaining agent, namely, the General Aspect 
d Nature, and shall endeavour to point out the most im- 
portant divergencies to which its variations have, in dif- 
t countries, naturally given rise. 

Beginning, then, with climate, food, and soil, it is 
evident that these three physical powers are in no small 
degree dependent on each other: that is to say, there is 
avery close connexion between the climate of a country 
wad the food which will ordinarily be grown in that coun- 
wy; while at the same time the food is itself influenced 
by the soil which produces it, as also by the elevation or 
depression of the fand, by the state of the atmosphere, 
and, in a word, by all those conditions to the assemblage 
€ which the name of Physical Geography is, in its largest 
ne, commonly given.’ 


' I cordially subwribe to the remark of one of the greatest thinkers of 
@tme, who save of the supposed ditferences of race, ‘of all vulgar modes 
d erapiag from the consideration of the effect of social and moral influences 
t+ human mind, the most vulgar is that of attributing the diversities of 
alst and character to inherent natural differences.” Milla Principles of 
Nidicel Economy, vol. i. p. 390. Ordinary writers are constantly fulling 
WO the error of assuming the existence of this difference ; which may or may 
Btexme, but which most assuredly has never been proved. Some singular 
Manes of this will be found in Alison's History of Europe, vol. ii. p. 336, 
mrp. 1:5, vol. viii. pp. 525, 526, vol. xii. p. $47; where the historian 
nis that by a few strokes of hia pen he can settle a question of the greatest 
Sealts, connected with sume of the most intricate problems in physiology. 
N the supposed relation between race and temperament, see Comte, Philo- 
phe Pomtire, vol. iii. p. 355. 

"Ae w the proper Fimits of physical geography, see Prichard on Eth- 
wy, in Report of the British Association for 1847, p. 235. The word 
‘imate’ | always use in the narrow and popular sense. Dr. Forry and 
asy previews writers make it nearly coincide with ‘physical geography :° 

' umate cunstitutes the aggregate of all the external physical circumstances 
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The union between these physical agents being thus - 
intimate, it seems advisable to consider them not under ` 
their own separate heads, but rather under the separate 
heads of the effects produced by their united action. In 
this way we shall rise at once to a more comprehensive . 
view of the whole question; we shall avoid the confusion 
that would be caused by artificially separating pheno- : 
mena which are in themselves inseparable; and we shall 
be able to see more clearly the extent of that remarkable . 
influence, which, in an early stage of society, the powers - 
of Nature exercise over the fortunes of Man. 

Of all the results which are produced among a people 
by their climate, food, and soil, the accumulation of wealth 
is the earliest, and in many respects the most important. — 
For although the progress of knowledge eventually acce- 
lerates the increase of wealth, it is nevertheless certain 
that, in the first formation of society, the wealth must 
accumulate before the knowledge can begin. As long as 
every man is engaged in collecting the materials necessary 
for his own subsistence, there will be neither leisure nor 
taste for higher pursuits; no science can possibly be 
created, and the utmost that can be effected will be an 
attempt to economise labour by the contrivance of such 
rude and imperfect instruments as even the most bar- 
barous people are able to invent. 

In a state of society like this, the accumulation of 
wealth is the first great step that can be taken, because 
without wealth there can be no leisure, and without leisure 
there can be no knowledge. If what a people consume is 
always exactly equal to what they possess, there will be 
no residue, and therefore, no capital being accumulated, 
there will be no means by which the unemployed classes 
may be maintained.’ But if the produce is greater than 


appertaining to each locality in its relation to organic nature.’ Forry’e 
i mate of the United States and tts Endemic Influences, New York, 1842, 
p. 127. 
3 By unemployed classes, I mean what Adam Smith calls the unproduc- 
tive classes ; and though both expressions are strictly speaking inaccurate, 


the word ‘unemployed’ seems to convey more clearly than any other the 
idea in the text. 
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the consumption, an overplus arises, which, according to 
well-known principles, increases itself, and eventually 
becurnes a fund out of which, immediately or remotely, 
every one is supported who does not create the wealth 
wou which he lives. And now it is that the existence 
of an intellectual class first becomes possible, because for 
the first time there exists a previous accumulation, by 
means of which men can use what they did not produce, 
and are thus enabled to devote themselves to subjects for 
which at an earlier period the pressure of their daily 
wants would have left them no time. 

Thus it is that of all the great social improvements 
the accumulation of wealth must be the first, because 
without it there can be neither taste nor leisure for that 
acquisition of knowledge on which, as I shall hereafter 
prove, the progress of civilization depends. Now, it is 
evident that among an entirely ignorant people, the 
rapidity with which wealth is created will be solely regu- 
atel by the physical peculiarities of their country. Ata 
later period, and when the wealth has been capitalized, 
her causes come into play; but until this occurs, the pro- 
gress can only depend on two circumstances: first on the 

enerzv and regularity with which labour is conducted, 
ard secondly on the returns made to that labour by the 
Leunty of nature, And these two causes are themselves 
the result of physical antecedents. The returns made to 
abour are governed by the fertility of the soil, which is 
Itself rerulated partly by the admixture of its chemical 
eupunents, partly by the extent to which, from rivers or 
fou other natural causes, the soil is irrig: ated, and partly 
by the heat and humidity of the : atmosphere. On the 
ther hand. the energy and regularity with which labour 
2 conducted, will be “entirely depe ndent on the influence 
climate, This will display itself in two different ways. 

The first, which is a very obvious consideration, is, that if 
‘ heat is Intense, men will be indisposed, and in some 
done untitted, for that active industry which in a milder 

‘nate they might willingly have exerted. The other 
otsileration, which has been less noticed, but is equally 
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important, is, that climate influences labour not only 


enervating the labourer or by invigorating him, but also i 


by the effect it produces on the regularity of his habits.* 

hus we find that no people living in a very northern 
latitude have ever possessed that steady and unflinching 
industry for which the inhabitants of temperate regions 
are remarkable. The reason of this becomes clear, when 
we remember that in the more northern countries the 
severity of the weather, and, at some seasons, the defi- 
ciency of light, render it impossible for the people to con- 
tinue their usual out-of-door employments. The result is, 
that the working-classes being compelled to cease from 
their ordinary pursuits, are rendered more prone to de- 
sultory habits; the chain of their industry is as it were 
broken, and they lose that impetus which long-continued 
and uninterrupted practice never fails to give. Hence 
there arises a national character more fitful and capricious 
than that possessed by a people whose climate permits the 
regular exercise of their ordinary industry. Indeed, so 
powerful is this principle, that we may perceive its ope- 
ration even under the most opposite circumstances. It 
would be difficult to conceive a greater difference in 
government, laws, religion, and manners, than that which 
distinguishes Sweden and Norway on the one hand, from 
Spain and Portugal on the other. But these four coun- 
tries have one great point in common. In all of them, 


continued agricultural industry is impracticable. In the ` 


two southern countries, labour is interrupted by the heat, 
by the dryness of the weather, and by the consequent 
state of the soil. In the two northern countries, the same 
effect is produced by the severity of the winter and the 
shortness of the days. The consequence is, that these four 
nations, though so different in other respects, are all re- 
markable for a certain instability and fickleness of charac- 
ter; presenting a striking contrast to the more regular 


* This has been entirely neglected by the three most philosophical writers 
on climate: Montesquieu, Hume, and M. Charles Comte in his Traté de 
Législation. It is al~o omitted in the remarks of M. Guizot on the influence 
of climate, Civilisation en Europe, p. 97. 
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_ nd settled habits which are established in countries 
whose climate subjects the working classes to fewer in- 
terruptions, and imposes on them the necessity of a more 
‘eonstant and unremitting employment.’ 
These are the great physical causes by which the 
creation of wealth is governed. There are, no doubt, 
other circumstances which operate with considerable force, 
and which, in a more advanced state of society, possess 
an equal, and sometimes a superior, influence. But this 
is at a later period; and looking at the history of wealth 
in its earliest stage, it will be found to depend entirely 
on soil and climate: the soil regulating the returns made 
toany given amount of labour; the climate regulating 
the energy and constancy of the labour itself. It requires 
but a hasty glance at past events, to prove the immense 
power of these two great physical conditions. For there 
is no instance in history of any country being civilized 
by its own efforts, unless it has possessed one of these 
conditions in a very favourable form. In Asia, civiliza- 
tion has always been confined to that vast tract where a 
rich and alluvial soil has secured to man that wealth 
without some share of which no intellectual progress can 
begin. This great region extends, with a few interrup- 
tions, from the east of Southern China to the western coasts 
of Asia Minor, of Pheenicia, and of Palestine. To the north 
of this immense belt, there is a long line of barren coun- 
try which has invariably been peopled by rude and wan- 
dering tribes, who are kept in poverty by the ungenial 
nature of the soil, and who, as long as they remained on 
it, have never emerged from their uncivilized state. How 
entirely this depends on physical causes, is evident from 
the fact that these same Mongolian and Tartarian hordes 
have, at different periods, founded great monarchies in 
China, in India, and in Persia, and have, on all such oc- 


3 See the admirable remarks in Laing's Denmark, 1852, pp. 204, 366, 367 ; 
though Norway appears to be a better illustration than Denmark. In Rey’s 
Science Sociale, vol. i. pp. 195, 196, there are some calculations respecting 
the average loss to agricultural industry caused by changes in the weather ; 
but no notice is taken of the connexion between these changes, when abrupt, 
and the tone of the national character. 
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casions, attained a civilization nowise inferior to that 
possessed by the most flourishing of the ancient king- 
doms. For in the fertile plains of Southern Asia,® nature - 
has supplied all the materials of wealth; and there it was 
that these barbarous tribes acquired for the first time some ; 
degree of refinement, produced a national literature, and : 
organized a national polity; none of which things they, 
in their native land, had been able to effect.” In the same 
way, the Arabs in their own country have, owing to the 
extreme aridity of their soil, always been a rude and 
uncultivated people; for in their case, as in all others, 
great ignorance is the fruit of great poverty. But in the 
seventh century they conquered Persia;? in the eighth 
century they conquered the best part of Spain; ?° in the 
ninth century they conquered the Punjaub, and even- 
tually nearly the whole of India. Scarcely were they 


€ This expression has been used by different geographers in different 
senses; but i take it in its common acceptation, without reference to the 
more strictly physical view of Ritter and his followers in regard to Central 
Asia, See Prichards Physical History of Mankind, vol. iv. p. 278, edit. 
1844. At p. 92, Pritchard makes the Himalaya the southern boundary of 
Central Asia. 

7 There is reason to believe that the Tartars of Thibet received even their 
alphabet from India. See the interesting Essay on Tartarian Coins in 
Journal of Asiatic Society, vol. iv. pp. 276, 277; and on the Scythian 
Alphabet, see vol. xii. p. 336. 

8 In Somerville’s Physical Geography, vol. i. p. 132, it is said that in . 
Arabia there are ‘no rivers;’ but Mr. Wellsted (Travels tn Arabia, vol. ii.. 
p. 409) mentions one which empties itself into the sea five miles west of 
Aden. On the streams in Arabia, see Meiners über die Fruchtbarkeit der 
Lander, vol. i. pp. 149, 150. That the sole deficiency is want of irrigation 
appears from Burckhardt, who says (Travels in Arabia, vol. i. p. 240), ‘In 
Arabia, wherever the ground can be irrigated by wells, the sands may be - 
soon made productive.’ And fora striking description of one of the oases . 
of Oman, which shows what Arabia might have been with a good river sys- 
tem, see Journal of Geographical Society, vol. vii. pp. 106, 107 

® Mr. Morier (Journal of Geog. Soc. vol. vii. p. 230) says, ‘the conquest 
of Persia by the Saracens a.n. 651.’ However, the fate of Persia was 
decided by the battles of Kudseah and Nahavund, which were fought in 
638 and 641: see Malcolm's History of Persia, vol. i. pp. xvi. 139, 145, 

10 In 712. Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 309. 

11 They were established in the Punjaub early in the ninth century, but 
did not conquer Guzerat and Malwa until five hundred years later. m- 
pare Wilson's note in the Vishnu Purana, pp. 481, 482, with Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. ix. pp. 187, 188, 203. On their progress in the more southern 
part of the Peninsula, see Journal of Asiatic Society, vol. iii. pp. 222, 223, 
vol. iv. pp. 28-30. 
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established in their fresh settlements, when their cha- 
racter seemed to undergoa great change. They, who in 
their original land were little else than roving savages, 
were now for the first time able to accumulate wealth, 
and, therefore, for the first time did they make some pro- 
gress in the arts of civilization. In Arabia they had been 
a mere race of wandering shepherds;’* in their new 
abodes they became the founders of mighty empires— 
they built cities, endowed schools, collected libraries; and 
the traces of their power are still to be seen at Cordova, 
at Bagdad, and at Delhi.’® Precisely in the same manner, 
there is adjoining Arabia at the north, and only separated 
from it elsewhere by the narrow waters of the Red Sea, 


3 ¢A race of pastoral barbarians.’ Dickinson on the Arabic Language, 
m Journal of Asiat. Society, vol. v. p. 323. Compare Reynier, Economie des 
Arabes, pp. 27, 28; where, however, a very simple question is needlessly 
complicated. The old Persian writers bestowed on them the courteous 
appellation of ‘a band of naked lizard-eaters.’ Malcolm's Hist. of Persia, 
vol. i. p. 133. Indeed, there are few things in history better proved than 
the barbarism of a people whom some writers wish to invest with a romantic 
interest. The eulogy passed on them by Meiners is rather suspicious, for he 
concludes by saying, ‘dig Eroberungen der Araber waren höchst selten so 
blutig und zerstérend, als die Eroberungen der Tataren, Persen, Türken, 
us w. in altern und neuern Zeiten waren.’ Fruchtbarket der Länder, 
vo. i p. 153. If this is the best that can be said, the comparison with 
Tartars and Turks does not prove much; but it is singular that this learned 
mthor should have forgotten a passage in Diodorus Siculus which gives a 
pleasant description of them nineteen centuries ago on the eastern side: 

7 . Hist. lib. ii. vol. ii. p. 187. Exonm dé Biv \porpiwor, vai moiy 
THC opóvov ywoaç cararpiyortec Anarsvovmir, Ke. 

!3 The only branch of knowledge which the Arabians ever raised to a 
science was astronomy, which began to be cultivated under the caliphs 
about the middle of the eighth century, and went on improving until ‘la 
ville de Bagdad fut, pendant le dixième siècle, le théâtre principal de l'as- 
tronomie chez les orientaux.’ Montucla, Histoire des Mathématiques, vol. i. 
pp. 355, 364. The old Pagan Arabs, like most barbarous people living in 
a clear atmosphere, had such an empirical acquaintance with the celestial 
phenomena as was used for practical purposes; but there is no evidence 
to justify the common opinion that they studied this subject as a science. 
Dr. Dorn (Transactions of the Asiatic Society, vol. ii. p. 371) says, ‘of a 
scientific knowledge of astronomy among them no traces can be dis- 
covered.” Beausobre (Histoire de Manichée, vol. i. p. 20) is quite enthu- 
siastic about the philosophy of the Arabs in the time of Pythagoras! and 
he tells us, that ‘ces peuples ont toujours cultivé les sciences.’ To establish 
this fact, he quotes a long passage from a life of Mohammed written early in 
the eighteenth century by Boulainvilliers, whom he calls ‘un des plus beaux 
génies de France.’ If this is an accurate description, those who have read 
the works of Boulainvilliers will think that France was badly off for men of 
genius; and as to his life of Mohammed, it is little better than a romance : 
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an immense sandy plain, which, covering the whole of 
Africa in the same latitude, extends westward until it 
reaches the shores of the Atlantic.'* This enormous tract 
is, like Arabia, a barren waste; 15 and therefore, as in 
Arabia, the inhabitants have always been entirely uncivil- 
ized, acquiring no knowledge, simply because they have 
accumulated no wealth.’® But this great desert is, in its 
eastern part, irrigated by the waters of the Nile, the 
overflowing of which covers the sand with a rich alluvial 
deposit, that yields to labour the most abundant, and in- 


the author was ignorant of Arabic, and knew nothing which had not been 
already communicated by Maracci and Pococke. See Biographie Universelle, 
vol. v. p. 321. 

In regard to the later Arabian astronomers, one of their great merits was 
to approximate to the value of the annual precession much closer than 
Ptolemy had done. See Grant's History of Physical Astronomy, 1852, p. 319. 


14 Indeed it goes beyond it: ‘the trackless sands of the Sahara desert, 

which is even prolonged for miles into the Atlantic Ocean in the form of 
sandbanks.’ Sumerville's Physical Geography, vol. i. p. 149. For a singular 
instance of one of these sandbanks being formed into an island, see Journal 
of Geograph. Society, vol. ii. p. 284. The Sahara desert, exclusive of Bornou 
and Darfour, covers an area of 194,000 square leagues; that is, nearly three 
times the size of France, or twice the size of the Mediterranean. Com 
Lyells Geology, p. 694, with Sumerville’s Connexion of the Sciences, p. 
As to the probable southern limits of the plateau of the Sahara, see Rich- 
ardson's Mission to Central Africa, 1853, vol. ii. pE: 146, 156 ; and as to the 
part of it adjoining the Mandingo country, see Mungo Park's Travels, vol. i. 
pp. 237, 238. Respecting the country south of Mandara, some scanty in- 
formation was collected by Denham in the neighbourhood of Lake Tchad. 
Denham's Northern and Central Africa, pp. 121, 122, 144-146. 

15 Richardson, who travelled through it south of Tripoli, notices its 
‘features of sterility, of unconquerable barrenness. Richardson's Sahara, 
1848, vol. i. p. 86; and see the striking picture at p. 400. The long and 
dreary route from Mourzouk to Yeou, on Lake Tchad, is described by Den- 
ham, one of the extremely few Europeans who have performed that hazardous 
journey. Denham’s Central Africa, pp. 2-60. Even on the shore of the 
Tchad there is hardly any vegetation, ‘a coarse grass and a small bell- 
flower being the only plants that I could discover,’ p. 90. Com his 
remark on Bornou, p. 317. The condition of part of the desert in the four- 
teenth century is described in the Travels of Ibn Batuta, p. 233, which 
should be compared with the account given by Diodorus Siculus of the 
journey of Alexander to the temple of Ammon. Bibliothec. Historic. lib. 
xvii. vol. vii. p. 348. 

16 Richardson, who travelled in 1850 from Tripoli to within a few days 
of Lake Tchad, was struck by the stationary character of the people. 
says, ‘neither in the desert nor in the kingdoms of Central Africa is there 
any march of civilization. All goes on according to a certain routine esta- 
blished for ages past.’ Mission to Central Africa, vol. i. pp. 304, 305. See 
similar remarks in Pallme's Travels in Kordofan, pp. 108, 109. 
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deed the most extraordinary, returns.” The consequence 
is, that in that spot, wealth was rapidly accumulated, 
the cultivation of knowledge quickly followed, and this 
narrow strip of land’? became the seat of Egyptian civi- 
lization; a civilization which, though grossly exagger- 
ated,'? forms a striking contrast to the barbarism of the 
other nations of Africa, none of which have been able to 
work out their own progress, or emerge, in any degree, 


from the ignorance to which the penury of nature has 
doomed them. 


These considerations clearly prove that of the two 


" Abd-Allataf, who was in Egypt early in the thirteenth century, gives 
an interesting account of the rising of the Nile, to which carpe owes 
its fertility. Abd-Allatif, Relation de l'Egypte, pp. 329-340, 374-376, and 
Appendix, p. 504. See also on these periodical inundatiors, Wilkinson's 
Ancient Egyptians, vol. iv. pp. 101-104; and on the half-astronomical half- 
theological notions connected with them, pp. 372-377, vol. v. pp. 20], 292. 
Compare on the religious importance of the Nile Bunsen’s Egypt, vol. i. 
p 409. The expression, therefore, of Herodotus (book ii. chap. v. vol i. 
p. 484), dapor rov roranoù, is true in‘a much larger sense than he intended ; 
since to the Nile Egypt owes all the physical peculiarities which distinguish 
it from Arabia and the great African desert. Compare Heeren’s African 
Nations, vol. ii. p. 58; Reynier, Economie des Arabes, p. 3; Postan’s on the 
Nile and Indus, in Journal of Asiatic Society, vol. vii. p. 275; and on the 
difference between the soil of the Nile and that of the surrounding desert, 
see Volney, Voyage en Syrie et en Egypte, vol. i. p. 14. 

18 <The average breadth of the valley from one mountain-range to the 
other, between Cairo in Lower, and Fdfoo in Upper Egypt, is only about 
seven miles; and that of the cultivable land, whose limits depend on the 
inundation, scarcely exceeds five and a half.’ Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, 
voL i. p. 216. According to Gerard, ‘ the mean width of the valley between 
Syene and Cairo is about nine miles.’ Note in Heeren’s African Nations, 
vol. ii. p. 62. 

» | kill give one instance of this from an otherwise sensible writer, and 
a man too of considerable learning: ‘ As to the physical knowledge of the 

yptians, their cotemporaries gave them credit for the astonishing power 

eir magic; and as we cannot suppose that the instances recorded in 
Scripture were to be attributed to the exertion of supernatural powers, 
we must conclude that they were in possession of a more intimate know- 
ledge of the laws and combinations of nature than what is professed by the 
most learned men of the present age.’ Hamilton's Ægyptiaca, pp. 61, 62. 
It ia a shame that such nonsense should be written in the nineteenth cen- 
tury: and yet a still more recent author (Vyse on the Pyramids, vol. 1. 
p. 28) assures us that ‘the Egyptians, for especial purposes, were endowed 
with great wisdom and science.’ Science properly so called, the Egyptians 
had none; and as to their wisdom, it was considerable enough to distinguish 
them from barbarous nations like the old Iebrews, but it was inferior to 
that of the Greeks, and it was of course immeasurably below that of modern 


Europe. 
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primary causes of civilization, the fertility of the soil is 
the one which in the ancient world exercised most influ- 
ence. Butin European civilization, the other great cause, 

that is to say, climate, has been the most powerful; and 

this, as we have seen, produces an effect partly on the 

capacity of the labourer for work, partly on the regularity 

or irregularity of his habits. The difference in the result 
has curiously corresponded with the difference in the 
cause. For, although all civilization must have for its 
antecedent. the accumulation of wealth, still what subse- 
quently occurs will be in no small degree determined 
by the conditions under which the accumulation took 
place. In Asia, and in Africa, the condition was a fertile 

soil, causing an abundant return; in Europe, it was a 

happier climate, causing more successful labour. In the 

former case, the effect depends on the relation between 
the soil and its produce; in other words, the mere ope- 
ration of one part of external nature upon another. In 
the latter case, the effect depends on the relation between 
the climate and the labourer; that is, the operation of 
external nature not upon itself, but upon man. Of these 
two classes of relations, the first, being the less compli- 
cated, is the less liable to disturbance, and therefore came 
sooner into play. Hence it is, that, in the march of civi- 
lization, the priority is unquestionably due to the most 
fertile parts of Asia and Africa. But although their civi- 
lization was the earliest, it was very far, indeed, from 
being the best or most permanent. Owing to circum- 
stances which I shall presently state, the only progress 
which is really effective depends, not upon the bounty of 
nature, but upon the energy of man. Therefore it is, that 
the civilization of Europe, which, in its earliest stage, was 
governed by climate, has shown a capacity of develop- 
ment unknown to those civilizations which were origin- 
ated by soil. For the powers of nature, notwithstanding 
their apparent magnitude, are limited and stationary; at 
all events, we have not the slightest proof that they have 
ever increased, or that they will ever be able to increase. 
But the powers of man, so far as experience and analogy 
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ruide us, are unlimited; nor are we possessed of any 
ence which authorizes us to assign even an imagina 
idary at which the human intellect will, of necessity, 
ruught to a stand. And as this power which the 
1 possesses of increasing its own resources, is a pecu- 
itv confined to man, and one eminently distinguishing 
ifrom what is commonly called external nature, it 
omes evident that the agency of climate, which gives 
wealth by stimulating his labour, is more favourable 
us ultimate progress than the agency of soil, which 
wise gives him wealth, but which does so, not by 
iting his energies, but by virtue of a mere physical 
tion between the character of the soil and the quan- 
‘or value of the produce that it almost spontaneously 
rds. 
Thus far as to the different ways in which climate and 
affect the creation of wealth. But another point of 
al. or perhaps of superior, importance remains behind. 
er the wealth has been created, a question arises as to 
‘it is to be distributed; that is to say, what propor- 
is to go to the upper classes, and what to the lower. 
in advanced stage of society, this depends upon seve- 
-ircumstances of great complexity, and which it is not 
sary here to examine? But ina very early stage 
«iety. and before its later and refined complications 
-besrun, it may, I think, be proved that the distribu- 
of wealth is, like its creation, governed entirely by 
iwal laws; and that those laws are moreover so active 
vhs ave invariably kept a vast majority of the inhabit- 
of the fairest portion of the globe in a condition of 
tant and inextricable poverty. If this can be demon- 
tees} many of them are still unknown ; for, as M. Rey justly observes, 
anter pay too exclusive an attention to the production of wealth, 
-t the laws fj its distribution. Rey, Science Sociale, vol. iii. p. 271. 
natin of this, I may mention the theory of rent, which was only 
Jeet about balf a century ago, and which is connected with so many 
anrumeuta that it is not vet generally adopted; and even some of 
-ateo have shown them-elves unequal to defending their own cause. 
~-at iaw of the ratio between the cost of labour and the profits of 
the hicchest veneralization we have reached respecting the distribu- 


(wealth: but it cannot be consistently admitted by any one who holds 
-z3 ¿unters inw price. 
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strated, the immense importance of such laws 1s manifest 
For since wealth is an undoubted source of power, it i 
evident that, supposing other things equal, an inquiry 
into the distribution of wealth is an Inquiry into the dis 
tribution of power, and, as such, will throw great ligh 
on the origin of those social and political inequalities, the 
play and opposition ef which form a considerable part a 
the history of every civilized country. 

If we take a general view of this subject, we may say 
that after the creation and accumulation of wealth have 
once fairly begun, it will be distributed among two classes, 
those who labour, and those who do not labour; the latter 
being, as a class, the more able, the former the more nu- 
merous. The fund by which both classes are supported 
is immediately created by the lower class, whose physical 
energies are directed, combined, and as it were economized, 
by the superior skill of the upper class. The reward of 
the workmen is called their wages; the reward of the 
contrivers is called their profits. Ata later period, there 
will arise what may be called the saving class ; that is, a 
body of men who neither contrive nor work, but lend their 
accumulations to those who contrive, and in return for the 
loan, receive a part of that reward which belongs to the 
contriving class. In this case, the members of the saving 
class are rewarded for their abstinence in refraining from 
spending their accumulations, and this reward is termed 
the interest of their money; so that there is made a three- 
fold division—lInterest, Profits, and Wages. But this iss 
subsequent arrangement, which can only take place to an 
extent when wealth has been considerably accumulated; 
and in the stage of society we are now considering, this 
third, or saving class, can hardly be said to have a sepa- 
rate existence.”! For our present purpose, therefore, it is 


21 In a still more advanced stage, there is a fourth division of wealth, 
and part of the produce of labour is absorbed by rent. This, however, is 
not an element of price, but a consequence of it; and in the ordinary 
of affairs, considerable time must elapse before it can begin. Rent, in the 
proper sense of the word, is the price paid for using the natural and inde- 
structible powers of the soil, and must not be confused with rent commonly 
so called ; for this last also includes the profits of stock. I notice this, be- 


cause several of the opponents of Ricardo have placed the beginning of rent 
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mouch to ascertain what those natural laws are, which, 
t suun as wealth is accumulated, regulate the proportion 
m which it is distributed to the two classes of labourers 
and employers. 

Now, it is evident that wages being the price paid for 
labour, the rate of wages must, like the price of all other 
commodities, vary according to the changes in the market. 
If the supply of labourers outstrips the demand, wages 
wil fall; if the demand exceeds the supply, they will 
rx. Supposing, therefore, that in any country there is 
amven amount of wealth to be divided between em- 
pluyers and workmen, every increase in the number of 


the workinen will tend to lessen the average reward each 


can receive. And if we set aside those disturbing causes 
mea all general views are affected, it will be found 
in the long-run, the question of wages is a question 
œ population; for although the total sum of the wages 
actually paid depends upon the largeness of the fund 
fom which they are drawn, still the amount of wages 
received by each man must diminish as the claimants 
increase, unless, owing to other circumstances, the fund 
itelf should so advance as to keep pace with the greater 
demands made upon it.” 


se earls, by overlooking the fact that apparent rent is very often profits 
hennill. 

B e Waza depend, then, on the proportion between the number of the 
write population, and the capital or other funds devoted to the purchase 
í alar: we will sav, for shortness, the capital. If wages are higher at 
‘te tme or place than at another, if the subsistence and comfort of the 
tae of hipi labourers are more ample, it is, and can be, for no other 
ae than be cane capital beara a greater proportion to population. It 
ou? the abedlute amount of accumulation or of production that is of 
teeranes te the labouring class; it is not the amount even of the funds 
rmt zed for distabution among the labourers; it is the proportion between 
‘se “uls and the numbers among whom they are shared. The condition 
Tere ches can be bettered in no other way than by altering that proportion 
totoetradvantage: and every scheme for their benefit which does not pro- 
we u thie ae its foundation, is, for all permanent purposes, a delusion,’ 
Move Prin iples of Political Economy, 149, vol. i. p. 425. See also vol. ii. 
now eh and MCullochs Political Economy, pp. 379, 380. Ricardo, 
2 te Feun on the Influence of a Low Price of Corn, has stated, with his 
wal terenean, the three possible forma of thia question: ‘The rise or 
w.. f wages is Common to all states of rociety, Whether it be the stationary, 
tre witen cn, or the retrograde state. In the stationary state, it is regu- 
=‘ ably by the increase or falling-of! of the population. In the 


VoL. I. . E 
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To know the circumstances most favourable to the 
increase of what may be termed the wages-fund is: 
matter of great moment, but is one with which we are 
not immediately concerned. The question we have now 
before us, regards not the accumulation of wealth, but ite 
distribution; and the object is, to ascertain what those 
physical conditions are, which, by encouraging a rapid 
growth of population, over-supply the labour-market, and 
thus keep the average rate of wages at a very low point. 

Of all the physical agents by which the increase of 
the labouring classes is affected, that of food is the most 
active and universal. If two countries, equal in all other 
respects, differ solely in this—that in one the national 
food is cheap and abundant, and in the other scarce and 
dear, the population of the former country will inevitably 
increase more rapidly than the population of the latter. 
And, by a parity of reasoning, the average rate of wages 
will be lower in the former than in the latter, simply be- 
cause the labour-market will be more amply stocked.” 
An inquiry, therefore, into the physical laws on which 
the food of different countries depends, is, for our present 
purpose, of the greatest importance; and fortunately it is 
one respecting which we are able, in the present state of 
chemistry and physiology, to arrive at some precise and 
definite conclusions. 

The food consumed by man produces two, and only 
two, effects necessary to his existence. These are, first 
to supply him with that animal heat without which the 
functions of life would stop; and secondly, to repair the 
waste constantly taking place in his tissues, that is, in the 
mechanism of his frame. For each of these separate pur 


advancing state, it depends on whether the capital or the population advance 

at the more rapid course. In the retrograde state, it depends on whether 

population or capital decrease with the greater rapidity. Ricardo’s Worky 
. 379. 

83 The standard of comfort being of course supposed the same. 

24 ‘No point is better established, than that the supply of labourers 
will always ultimately be in proportion to the means of supporting them.’ 
Principles of Political Economy, chap. xxi., in Ricardo’s Works, p. 178. 
Compare Smith's Wealth of Nations, book i, chap. xi. p. 86, and J‘ s 
Political Economy, p. 222, 
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pes there is a separate food. The temperature of our 
vis kept up by substances which contain no nitrogen, 
wd are called non-azotized; the incessant decay in our 
@ganism is repaired by what are known as azotized sub- 
sances, in which nitrogen is always found.” In the former 
case, the carbon of non-azotized food combines with the 
oxygen we take in, and gives rise to that internal com- 
bastion by which our animal heat is renewed. In the 
latter case, nitrogen having little affinity for oxygen,” 
the nitrogenous or azotized food is, as it were, guarded 
inst combustion ;*’ and being thus preserved, is able 
w perform its duty of repairing the tissues, and supply- 
ing those losses which the human organism constantly 
affers in the wear and tear of daily life. 

These are the two great divisions of food; and if we 





"The division of food into azotized and non-azotized is said to have 
ber first pointed out by Magendie. See Müller's Physiology, vol. i. p. 525. 
hisnow recognised by most of the best authorities. See, for instance, 
liiige Animal Chemistry, p. 134; Carpenter's Human Physiology, p 685; 
Brendes Chemistry, vol. ii. pp. 1218, 1870. The first tables of food con- 
Mrected according to it were by Boussingault; see an elaborate essay 
by Mesars. Lawes and Gilbert on The Composition of Foods, in Report of 
British Association for 1852, p. 323: but the experiments made by these 
petl-men are neither numerous nor diversified enough to establish a gene- 
u ‘sw; still lesa can we accept their singular assertion, p. 346, that the 
parative prices of different foods are a test of the nutriment they com- 
aive ly contain. 

"œf all the elements of the animal body, nitrogen has the feeblest 
wmrti-g fur oxygen; and, what is still more remarkable, it deprives all 
"Li etitue elements with which it combines, to a greater or less extent, 
tz- jewer of combining with oxygen, that is, of undergoing combustion.’ 
wag a Letters on Chemistry, p. 372. 
= Tee doctrine of what may be called the protecting power of some 
‘maces js still imperfectly understood, and until late in the eighteenth 
strs, ite ¢Xistence was hardly suspected. It is now known to be con- 
tect with the xeneral theory of poisons, See Turner's Cheħistry, vol. i. 
“ie, Te this we must probably ascribe the fact, that several poisons 
: n am fatal when applied to a wounded surface, may be taken into the 
za h with impunity. DBrodie’s Phystologwal Researches, 1851, pp. 137, 
- I: wms more reasonable to refer this to chemical lawa than to hold, 
°3 Str Benjamin Brodie, that some poisons ‘destroy life by paralysing 
uncles f respiration without immediately atlecting the action of the 
[Eag 
° Peata well-known division into saccharine, oily, and albuminous, 
‘erase 2 me of much inferior value, though I observe, that it is adopted 
“ye last dition of Elliotson's Human Physiology, pp. 65, 160. The di- 
_s ty M Lepelletier into ‘les alimens solides et les boissons’ ir of 
ree ply empirical. Lepelletier, Physiologie Médicale, vol. ii. p. 100, 
E2 
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inquire into the laws which regulate the relation the: 
bear to man, we shall find that in each division the mos 
important agent is climate. When men live in a ho 
country, their animal heat is more easily kept up thal 
when they live in a cold one; therefore they require : 
smaller amount of that non-azotized food, the sole busi 
ness of which is to maintain at a certain point the tem 
perature of the body. In the same way, they, in the ho 
country, require a smaller amount of azotized food, be 
cause on the whole their bodily exertions are less fre 
quent, and on that account the decay of their tissues 1 
less rapid.” 

Since, therefore, the inhabitants of hot climates do, ir 
their natural and ordinary state, consume less food thar 
the inhabitants of cold ones, it inevitably follows that 
provided other things remain equal, the growth of popu 
ation will be more rapid in countries which are hot thar 
in those which are cold. For practical purposes, it is im- 
material whether the greater plenty of a substance by 
which the people are fed arises from a larger supply, 01 
whether it arises from a smaller consumption. When 
men eat less, the result will be just the same as if they 
had more; because the same amount of nutriment wi 
go further, and thus population will gain a power of in- 


Paris, 1832. Yn regard to Prout’s classification, compare Burdach's Trail 
de Phystulogie, vol. ix. p. 240, with Wagner's Physiology, p. 452. 

29 The evidence of an universal connexion in the animal frame between 
exertion and decay, is now almost complete. In regard to the muscular 
avstem, see Carpenter's Human Physiology, pp. 440, 441, 581, edit. 1846: 
‘there is strong reason to believe the waste or decomposition of the mut 
cular tissue to be in exact proportion to the degree in which it is exerted. 
This perhaps ‘would be generally anticipated even in the absence of direct 
proof; but what is more interesting, is that the same principle holds good 
of the nervous system. The human brain of an adult contains about one 
and a half per cent. of phosphorus; and it has been ascertained, that after 
the mind fas been much exercised, phosphates are excreted, and that 2 
the case of inflammation of the brain their excretion (by the kidneys) 3 
very considerable. See Paget's Lectures on Surgical Pathology, 1853, vol. |. 
pp. 6, 7, 434; Carpenters Human Physiology, pp. 192, 193, 222; Simon's 
Animal Chemistry, vol. ii. p. 426; Henle, Anatomie Générale, vol. ii. p. 172. 
The reader may also consult respecting the phosphorus of the brain, the 
recent very able work of MM. Robin et Verdeil, Chimie Anatomique, vol. 1. 
p. 215, vol. ii. p. 348, Paris, 1853. According to these writers (vol. m. 
p. 445), ite existence in the brain was first announced by Hensing, in 1779. 
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sing more quickly than it could do in a colder coun- 
where, even if provisions were equally abundant, 
~ owing to the climate, would be sooner exhausted. 
‘his is the first point of view in which the laws of 
aate are, through the medium of food, connected with 
laws of population, and therefore with the laws of the 
(nbution of wealth. But there is also another point 
new, which follows the same line of thought, and will 
found to strengthen the argument just stated. This 
that in cold countries, not only are men compelled to 
t more than in hot ones, but their food is dearer, that 
tw say, to get it is more difficult, and requires a greater 
penditure of labour. The reason of this I will state as 
fly as possible, without entering into any details be- 
nd those which are absolutely necessary for a right 
lerstanding of this interesting subject. 

The objects of food are, as we have seen, only two: 
nely, to keep up the warmth of the body, and repair the 
tein the tissues.” Of these two objects, the former 
feted by the oxygen of the air entering our lungs, 
-as it travels through the system, combining with the 
xn which we take in our tood.’ This combination 


Tucuzh beth objects are equally essential, the former is usually the 
toes ns; and it has been a-certained by experiment, what we should 
ttam theory, that when animals are starved to death, there is a pro- 
te ceelne in the temperature of their bodies; so that the proximate 
-f death by starvation is not weakness, but cold. See Williams's Prin- 
f Meds ine. p. 43; and on the connexion between the loss of animal 
vtrue appe arance of rigor mortia in the contractile parts of the body, 
cm;jel a Pathological Anatomy of the Human Body, p. 532. Compare the 
tant and thoughtful work of Burdach, Phystologie comme Science 
c tem, vol v. pp. HH, 436, vol. ix. p. 231. 
ata the la-t twenty or five-and-twenty vears, it ured to be supposed 
tie etubination took place in the lungs: but more careful experiments 
made at probable that the oxygen unites with the carbon in the circu- 
ar i that the bloud-corpuscules are the carriers of the oxygen. Comp. 
s Avamnal Chemistry, p. 73; Lettera on Chemistry, pp. 335, 3386; Tur- 
thermdry, vol. ii p. 1319; Miller's Physiology, vol. i. pp. 92, 159. 
Ce cenbination does not take place in the air-cellsis moreover proved 
sa t that the lungs are not hotter than other parts of the body. See 
coved i p shh: Thomzon's Animal Chemistry, p. 633; and Brodie's 
a Keeeurcvhes, p. 33. Another argument in favour of the red corpus- 
‘esta the carriers of oxygen, is that they are most abundant in those 
of che vertebrata which maintain the highest temperature ; while the 
f .iv-rtebrata contains very few of them; and it has been doubted 
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of oxygen and carbon never can occur without producing 
a considerable amount of heat, and it is in this way that 
the human frame is maintained at its necessary tempera- 
ture.” By virtue of a law familiar to chemists, carbon 
and oxygen, like all other elements, will only unite in cer- 
tain definite proportions; ™ so that to keep up a healthy 
balance, it is needful that the food which contains the 
carbon should vary according to the amount of oxygen 
taken in: while it is equally needful that we should in- 
crease the quantity of both of these constituents whenever 


if they even exist in the lower articulata and mollusca. See C s 
Human Physiol. pp. 109, 532; Grant’s Comparative Anatomy, p. 412; B- 
liotscn’'s Human Physiol . 169. In regard to the different dimensions of 
corpuscules, see Henle, Anatomie Générale, vol. i. op? 457-467, 494, 4055 
Blainville, Physiologie Comparée, vol. i. pP. 208, 299, 301-304; Milne Ed- 
wards, Zooloyie, part i. pp. 54-58; Fourth Report of British Association, 

117, 118; Simon's Animal Chemistry, vol. i. pp. 108, 104; and, above 

the important observations of Mr. Gulliver (Carpenter, pp. 106, 106). These 
additions to our knowledge, besides being connected with the laws of animal 
heat and of nutrition, will, when generalized, assist speculative minds in 
raising pathology to a science. In the mean time I may mention the rela- 
tion between an examination of the corpuscules and the theory of inflam- 
mation which Hunter and Broussais were unable to settle: this is, that 
the proximate cause of inflammation is the obstruction of the vessels by the 
adhesion of the pale corpuscules. Respecting this striking generalization, 
which is still on its trial, compare Williams's Principles of Medicine, 1848, 
pp. 258-265, with Paget's Surgical Pathology, 1853, vol. i. pp. 313-317 ; Jones 
and Siereking's Pathological Anatomy, 1854, pp. 28, 105, 106. The difficul- 
ties connected with the scientific study of inflammation are evaded in Vo- 
gel Pathological Anatomy, p. 418; a work which appears to me to have 

een greatly overrated. 

32 On the amount of heat disengaged bv the union of carbon and o 
see the experiments of Dulong, in Liebig’s Animal Chemistry, p. 44. and 
those of Despretz, in Thomson's Animal Chemistry, p. 634. Just in the same 
way, we find that the temperature of plants is maintained by the combina- 
tion of oxygen with carbon: see Balfour's Botany, pp. 231, 232, 322, $28. 
As to the amount of heat caused generally by chemical combination, there 
is an essay well worth reading by Dr. Thomas Andrews in Report of Brits 
Association for 1849, POS. See also Report for 1852, Transac. of See. 
p. 40, and Liebig and Kopp's Reports on the Progress of Chemistry, vol. i. 

. 34, vol. iii. p. 16, vol. iv. p. 20; also Pouillet, Elémens de Physique, Paris, 
832, vol. i. part i. p. 411. 

33 The law of definite proportions, which, since the brilliant discoveries 
by Dalton, is the corner-stone of chemical knowledge, is laid down with 
admirable clearness in Turner's Elements of Chemistry, vol. i. pp. 146-151 
Compare Brande's Chemistry, vol. i. pp. 189-144; Cuvier, Progrès des Sci- 
ences, vel. ii. p. 255; Somerville’s Connexion of the Sciences, pp. 120, 121 
But none of these writers have considered the law so philosophically as M. 
A. Comte, Philosophie Positive, vol. iii. pp. 183-176, one of the best chapten 
in his very profound, but ill-understood work, 
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greater external cold lowers the temperature of the 
v. Now it is obvious that in avery cold climate, this 
xessitv of providing a nutriment more highly carbonized 
il arise in two distinct ways. In the first place, the air 
mg denser, men imbibe at each inspiration a greater 
ume of oxygen than they would do in a climate where 
kair is rarefied by heat.“ In the second place, cold 
telerates their respiration, and thus obliging them to in- 
le more frequently than the inhabitants of hot countries, 
(eases the amount of oxygen which they on an average 
tein. On both these grounds the consumption of | 
vgen becomes greater: it is therefore requisite that 
‘consumption of carbon should also be greater; since 
the union of these two elements in certain definite 


' Ainai, dans des temps égaux, la quantité d’oxygéne consommée par le 
» animal est d'autant plus grande que la température ambiante est moins 
ve. Roun et Verdeil, himi Anatomique, vol. ii. p. 44. Compare Simon's 
wes on Pathology, 1350, p. 188, for the diminished quantity of respira- 
19 a high temperature; though one may question Mr. Simon’s inference 
therefore the blood is more venous in hot countries than in cold ones. 
iè but making allowance for the difference of diet, which corrects the 
ence of temperature. 
'Tb- consumption of oxygen in a given time may be expressed by the 
er f respirations.” Liebig's Letters on Chemistry, p. 314; and see - 
Animal Chenutry, p. 611. It is also certain that exercise increases 
„wter of respirations; and birds, which are the most active of all 
vs consume more oxygen than any others. Mune Edwards, Zoologie, 
poms. part ii. p. 371; Flourens, Travaux de Cuvier, pp. 158, 154, 265, 
Compare, on the connexion between respiration and the locomotive 
s Bedard, Anatomie Générale, pp. 39, 44; Burdach, Traité de Physio- 
ve AX. pp. 495, 556-550 5 Carus Comparative Anatomy, vol. i. pp. 09, 
=. vol. a pp. 142, 160; Grant's Comparative Anatomy, pp. 455, 495, 
wt, 950. Rymer Jones's Animal Kingdom, pp. 369, 440, 682, 714, 720; 
s Lurertehrata, pp. 322, 345, 386, 505. Thus too it has been experi- 
wi) aswrtained, that in human beings exercise increases the amount 
‘anie-mcid gas. Mayos Human Physiology, p. 04; Liebig and Kopp's 
fe. vel ML p. 350. 
-Lowp t theme fucta together, their bearing on the propositions in 
if Wilk become evident ; because, on the whole, there is more exercise 
oo oi climates than in hot ones, and there must therefore be an 
wi mepiratery action, For proof that greater exercise is both taken 
ui al, compan: Wrangels Polar Expedition, pp. 79, 102 ; Richard- 
fir “nw Ecpedition, vol. 1. p. 385; Simpson's North Coast of America, 
~~, whieh should be contrasted with the contempt for such amuse- 
2 bet countnies. Indeed, in polar regions all this is so essential to 
- a: -rmal state, that scurvy can only be kept off in the northern 
tae American continent by taking considerable exercise: see Crantz, 
- af Greenland, vol. i. pp. 48, U2, 333. 
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proportions, the temperature of the body and the balance 
of the human frame can alone be maintained.” 
Proceeding from these chemical and physiological 
principles, we arrive at the conclusion, that the colder the 
country is in which a people live, the more highly car- °, 
bonized will be their food. And this, which isa purely - 
scientific inference has been verified by actual experi- 
ment. The inhabitants of the polar regions consume 
large quantities of whale-oil and blubber; while within 
the tropics such food would soon put an end to life, and 
. therefore the ordinary diet consists almost entirely of 
fruit, rice, and other vegetables. Now it has been ascer- 
tained by careful analysis, that in the polar food there is 
an excess of carbon; in the tropical food an excess of 
oxygen. Without entering into details, which to the 
majority of readers would be distasteful, it may be said _ 
generally, that the oils contain about six times as much | 
carbon as the fruits, and that they have in them very | 
little oxygen ;*" while starch, which is the most universal, 
and, in reference to nutrition, the most important consti- 
tuent in the vegetable world,°® is nearly half oxygen.® 





36 See the note at the end of this chapter. 

87 «The fruits used by the inhabitants of southern climes do not contain, 
in a fresh state, more than 12 per cent. of carbon; while the blubber and 
train-oil which feed the inhabitants of polar regions contain 66 to 80 
cent. of that element.’ Lirebiy's Letters on Chemistry, p. 820 ; see also p. 375, 
and Turner's Chemistry, vol. ii. p. 1315. According to Prout (Afayo’s Hu- 
man Physiol., p. 136), ‘the proportion of carbon in oily bodies varies from 
about 60 to 80 percent.’ The quantity of oil and fat habitually consumed 
in cold countries is remarkable. Wrangel (Polar Expedition, p. 21) says 
of the tribes in the north-east of Siberia, ‘fat is their greatest delicacy. 
They eat it in every possible shape; raw, melted, fresh, or spoilt.’ See 
also Simpson's Discoveries on the North Coast of America, pp. 147, 404. 

383 “So common, that no plant is destitute of it.’ Lindley’s Botany, vol. i. 
p: 111l; and at P: 121, ‘starch is the most common of all vegetable pro- 

uctions.’ Dr. Lindley adds (vol.i. p. 292), that it is difficult to distinguish 
the grains of starch secreted by plants from cytoblaste. See also on the 
starch-granules, first noticed by M. Link, Reports on Botany by the Ray So- 
ciety, pp. 223, 370; and respecting its predominance in the vegetable world, 
compare Thomson's Chemistry of Vegetables, pp. 650-052, 875; Brande's 
Chemistry, vol. ii. p. 1160 ; Turner’s Chemistry, vol. ii. p. 1236; Liebig and 
Kopp's Reports, vol. ìi. pp. 97, 98, 122. 

3 The oxygen is 49:39 out of 100. See the table in Liebig's Letters on 
Chemistry, p. 379. Amidin, which is the soluble part of starch, contains 
53°33 per cent. of oxygen. See Thomson's Chemistry of Vegetables, p. C54, 
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The connexion between this circumstance and the 
mbject before us is highly curious: for it is a most re- 
markable fact, and one to which I would call particular 
sention, that owing to some more general law, of which 
ware icnorant, highly carbonized food is more costly 
thn food in which comparatively little carbon is found. 
The fruits of the earth, of which oxygen is the most active 
pruciple, are very abundant; they may be obtained with- 
at danger, and almost without trouble. But that highly 
arbunized food, which in a very cold climate is absolutely 
meessary to life, is not produced in so facile and spon- 
hnousamanner. It is not, like vegetables, thrown up 
b the soil; but it consists of the fat, the blubber, and 
te oil” of powerful and ferocious animals. To procure 
t man must incur great risk, and expend great labour. 
ind although this is undoubtedly a contrast of extreme 
ses, still it is evident that the nearer a people approach 
either extremity, the more subject will they be to the 
nditions by which that extremity is governed. It is 
went that, as a general rule, the colder a country is, the 
om its food will be carbonized; the warmer it is, the 
we its food will be oxidized." At the same time, car- 
ized food, being chiefly drawn from the animal world, 
mere difficult to obtain than oxidized food, which is 
awn trom the vegetable world. The result has been, 


«eah rtyof Prout, who has the reputation of being an accurate 
om iente &. l 
c wtach a single whale will vield ‘cent vingt tonneaux.” Curier, 
we paomal, vol i. p. 297. In rezard to the solid food, Sir J. Richardson 
E perdition. 1554. vol. i. p. 243) says that the inhabitants of the 
marone only maintain themselves by chasing whales and ‘consuming 


1 
W-* 


Ste mall. that to keep a person in health, his food, even in the tem- 
ve ratte tT Europe, Should ntain ‘a full eighth more carbon in winter 
ether lishing Animal Chemetry, p. 16. 
nost Bichly carbonized of all foods are undoubtedly yielded by 
the mest highly oxidized by vegetables. In the vegetable king- 
te te i wever, so much carbon, that it~ predominance, accompanied 
‘le rary of nitrogen, has induced chemical botanists to characterize 
saso aben z d. and animals as azotized. But we have here to attend 
eio oeie antithesis,  Veyetables are carbonized in so far as they are 
taz trai, bat they ar oxidized in opposition to the highly carbonized 
za feed fold cuuntries. Besides this, it is important to observe that 
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that among nations where the coldness of the climate 
renders a highly carbonized diet essential, there is for 
the most part displayed, even in the infancy of society, 
a bolder and more adventurous character, than we find 
among those other nations whose ordinary nutriment, 
being highly oxidized, is easily obtained, and indeed is 
supplied to them, by the bounty of nature, gratuitously 
and without a struggle.* From this original divergence 
there follow many other consequences, which, however, I 
am not now concerned to trace; my present object being 
merely to point out how this difference of food affects the 
proportion in which wealth is distributed to the different 
classes. 

The way in which this proportion is actually altered 
has, I hope, been made clear by the preceding argument. 


But it may be useful to recapitulate the facts on which | 


the argument is based. The facts, then are simply these. 
The rate of wages fluctuates with the population; in- 
creasing when the labour-market is under-supplied, dimi- 


nishing when it is over-supplied. The population itself, 


though affected by many other circumstances, does un- ' 
doubtedly fluctuate with the supply of food; advancing 


when the supply is plentiful, halting or receding when 


the supply is scanty. The food essential to life, is scarcer 
in cold countries than in hot ones; and not only is it 
scarcer, but more of it is required;** so that on both 


the carbon of vegetables is most abundant in the woody and unnutritious 
part, which is not eaten; while the carbon of animals is found in the fatty 
and oily parts, which are not only eaten, but are, in cold countries, greedily 
devoured. 

48 Sir J. Malcolm (History of Persia, vol. ii. p. 880), speaking of the 
cheapness of vegetables in the Last, says, ‘in some narta of Persia fruit has 
hardly any value.’ Cuvier, in a striking passage (Règne Animal, vol. i 

p. 73, 7-4), has contrasted vegetable with animal food, and thinks that the 
ner, being so easily obtained, is the more natural. But the truth is that 
both are equally natural: though when Cuvier wrote scarcely anything was 
known of the laws which govern the relation between climate and food. 
On the skill and energy required to obtain food in cold countries, see 
Wrangel’s Polar Expedition, pp. 70, 71, 101, 192; Simpson’s Discoveries on 
the North Coast of America, p. 249 ; Crantz, History of Greenland, vol. i. pp. 
22, 32, 105, 131, 154, 155, vol. ii. pp. 203, 265, 324. 

44 ¢ Cabanis (Rapports du Physique et du Moral, P 313) says, ‘Dans les 
temps et dans les pays froids on mange et l'on agit davantage.” That much 
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grounds smaller encouragement is given to the growth 
of that population from whose ranks the labour-market 
is stocked. To express, therefore, the conclusion in its 
amplest form, we may say, that there is a strong and 
constant tendency in hot countries for wages to be low, 
in cold countries for them to be high. 

Applying now this great principle to the general 
course of history, we shall find proofs of its accuracy in 
every direction. Indeed, there is not a single instance 
to the contrary. In Asia, in Africa, and in America, all 
the ancient civilizations were seated in hot climates; and 
in all of them the rate of wages was very low, and there- 
fore the condition of the labouring classes very depressed. 
In Europe, for the first time, civilization arose in a colder 
climate: hence the reward of labour was increased, and 
the distribution of wealth rendered more equal than was 
possible in countries where an excessive abundance of 
food stimulated the growth of population. This differ- 
ence produced, as we shall presently see, many social 
and political consequences of immense importance. But 
before discussing them, it may be remarked that the only 
apparent exception to what has been stated, is one which 
strikingly verifies the general law. There is one instance, 
and only one, of a great European people possessing a 
very cheap national food. This people, I need hardly 
say, are the Irish. In Ireland the labouring classes have 
for more than two hundred years been principally fed by 
potatoes, which were introduced into their country late 
in the sixteenth, or early in the seventeenth century.” 


food is eaten in cold countries, and little in hot ones, is mentioned by 
numerous travellers, none of whom are aware of the cause. See Simpson's 
Discor. on North Coast of America, p. 218; Custine's Russie, vol. iv. p. 66; 
Wrangels E.rpedition, pp. 21, 327; Crantz, History of Greenland, vol. i. pp. 
145, 360; Richardson's Central Africa, vol. ii. p. 48; Richardson's Sahara, 
vol i. p. 187; Denham’s Africa, p. 37; Journal of Asiatic Society, vol. v. 
pL, vol. viii. p. 188; Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. p. 265; 
jebuhr, Déscription de l Arabie, p. 45; Ulloa’s Voyage to South America, 
vol i. pp. 403, 408; Journal of Ceo aph. Society, vol. iii. p. 283, vol. vi. 
p. 85, vol. xix. p. 121: Sper and Martius’s Travels in Brazil, vol. i. p- 164; 
Southey's History of Brazil, vol. iii. p. 848; Volney, Voyage en Syrie et en 
Egypte, vol. i. pp. 379, 380, 460 ; Low's Sarawak, p. 140. 

© Meyen (Geography of Plants, 1846, p. 313) says that the potato was 
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Now, the peculiarity of the potato is, that until the ap- 
pearance of the late disease, it was, and perhaps still is, 
cheaper than any other food equally wholesome. If we 
compare its reproductive power with the amount of nu- 
triment contained in it, we find that one acre of average 
land sown with potatoes will support twice as many per- 
sons as the same quantity of land sown with wheat.* 
The consequence is, that in a country where men live on 
potatoes, the population will, if other things are tolerably 
equal, increase twice as fast as in a country where they 
live on wheat. And so it has actually occurred. Until 


a very few years ago, when the face of affairs was en- 


tirely altered by pestilence and emigration, the popula: | 


tion of Ireland was, in round numbers, increasing annu: 
ally three per cent.; the population of England during the 
same period increasing one and a half per cent.*’ The 
result was, that in these two countries the distribution of 
wealth was altogether different. Even in England the 
growth of population is somewhat too rapid; and the la- 
bour-market being overstocked, the working classes are 
not sufficiently paid for their labour.*® But their condi- 
tion is one of sumptuous splendour, compared to that in 
which only a few years ago the Irish were forced to live. 


introduced into Ireland in 1586; but according to Mr. M‘Culloch (Diction- 
ary of Commerce, 1849, p. 1048), ‘ potatoes, it is commonly thought, were 
not introduced into Ireland till 1610, when a amall quantity was sent by 
Sir Walter Raleigh to be planted in a garden on his estate in the vicinity 
of Youghall.’ Compare Loudon’s Encyclop. of Agriculture, p. 845: ° first 
plantel by Sir Walter Raleigh on his estate of Youghall, near Cork.’ 

48 Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. xi. p. 67) supposes that 
it will support three times as many; but the statistics of this great writer 
are the weakest part of his work, and the more careful calculations made 
since he wrote bear out the statement in the text. ‘It admits of demon- 
stration that an acre of potatoes will feed double the number of people 
that can be fed from an acre of wheat.’ Loudon’s Encyclop. of Agriculture, 
5th edit., 1844, p. 845. So, too, in ALCulloch’s Dict., p. A , ‘an acre of 
potatoes will feed double the number of individuals that can be fed from an 
acre of wheat.’ The daily average consumption of an able-bodied labourer 
in Ireland is estimated at nine and a half pounds of potatoes for men, and 
seven and a half for women. See Phillips on Scrofula, 1846, p. 177. 

47 Malthus, Essay on Population, vol. i. pp. 424, 425, 431, 435, 441, 442; 
M Culloch’'s Political Economy, pp. 381, 363, 

43 The lowest agricultural wages in our time have been in England 
about ls. a day; while from the evidence collected by Mr. Thornton in 1845, 
the highest wages then paid were in Lincolnshire, and were rather more 


Lao, 
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e misery in which they were plunged has no doubt 
ravs been aggravated by the ignorance of their rulers, 
i by that scandalous misgovernment which, until very 
ently formed one of the darkest blots on the glory of 
land. The most active cause, however, was, that their 
ges were so low as to debar them, not only from the 
nfurts, but from the common decencies of civilized life; 
d this evil condition was the natural result of that 
eap and abundant food, which encouraged the people 
so rapid an increase, that the labour-market was con- 
mtly gorged. So far was this carried, that an intel- 
‘ent observer who travelled through Ireland twenty 
ars ago, mentioned that at that time the average wages 
‘re fourpence a day, and that even this wretched pit- 
oce could not always be relied upon for regular em- 
ovment.” 

Such have been the consequences of cheap food in a 
antry which, on the whole, possesses greater natural 
sources than any other in Europe.*' And if we inves- 


m l%. a week; those in Yorkshire and Northumberland being nearly as 
re. = Thornton on Over- Population, pp. 12-15, 24, 25. Godwin, writing in 
3), estimates the average at ls. Gd. a day. Godwin on Population, p. 574. 
: Philips. in his work On Scrofula, 1846, p. 345, says, ‘at present the 
>: 7 waces is from 9e. to 10s. 

“ The weet minerable part, namely Connaught, in 1733, contained 242,160 
tertanta; and in 1821, 1,110,220). See Sadler's Law of Population, vol. ii, 
ter 

"Mr Insite, who in 1834 travelled through Ireland with a particular view 
cee sumical state, save, aa the result of very careful inquiries, ‘I am 
Jee sthlent, that if the whole yearly earnings of the labourers of Ireland 
ro otsited by the whole number of labourers, the result would be under 
we stu Reurpence a day for the labourers of Ireland? Inglis. Journey 
maskat Tredand in 1834, Lond. 1435, 2nd edit. vol. ii. p. 300. At Balinas- 


ete the forenoon, are discharged for the day with the pittance of two- 
oe Cem pare. in Cloncurry’a Recollections, Dublin, 1849, p. 310, a letter 
aie Pesi written in 1529, desenbing Ireland as ‘a country where the 
ae? e Rare eseretocked with labour, and in which a man’s labour is 
so at an averse, more than threepence a day.’ 

i e sinuar that so acute a thinker as Mr. Kay should, in his other- 
= e nmake on the Irish, entirely overlook the etleet produced on their 
a+ bs the increase uf population. Kay's Social Condition of the People, 
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tigate on a larger scale the social and economical con- 
dition of nations, we shall see the same principle every — 
where at work. We shall see that, other things remain- : 
ing equal, the food of a people determines the increase of - 
their numbers, and the increase of their numbers deter ! 
mines the rate of their wages. We shall moreover find, ‘ 
that when the wages are invariably low,5? the distribution : 
of wealth being thus very unequal, the distribution of i. 
political power and social influence will also be very un- } 
equal; in other words it will appear that the normal and : 
average relation between the upper and lower classes will, } 
in its origin, depend upon those peculiarities of nature, 
the operations of which I have endeavoured to indicate.” | 
After putting all these things together, we shall, I trust, ` 
be able to discern, with a clearness hitherto unknown, the 





vol. i. pp. 8, 9, 92, 223, 306-324. This is the more observable, because the . 
disadvantages of cheap food have been noticed not only by several common ` 
writers, but by the highest of all authorities on population, Mr. Malthus: | 
see the sixth edition of his Essay on Population, val. i. p. 469, vol. ii. pp. 
123, 124, 383, 384. If these things were oftener considered, we should not 
hear so much about the idleness and levity of the Celtic race; the sim 
fact being, that the Irish are unwilling to work, not because they are Ce 
but because their work is badly paid. When they go abroad, they get 
wages, and therefore they become as industrious as any other people. Com- 
are Journal of Statistical Society, vol. vil. p. 24, with Thornton on Over- 
Population, . 425; a very valuable work. Even in 1799, it was observed 
that the Irish as soon as they left their'own country became industrious and 
energetic. See Parliamentary History, vol. xxxiv. p. 222. So too, in North 
America, ‘they are most willing to work hard.’ Lyedl’s Second Visit to the 
United States, 1849, vol. i. p. 187. 

2 By low wages, I mean low reward of labour, which is of course inde- 
pendent both of the cost of labour and of the money-rate of wages. 

53 In a recent work of considerable ingenuity (Doubleday’s True Law of 
Population, 1847, pp. 25-29, 69, 78, 123, 124, &c.) it is noticed that countries 
are more populous when the ordinary food is vegetable than when it is 
aninial; and an attempt is made to explain this on the ground that a 
diet is more favourable to fecundity than a rich one. But though the fact of 
the greater increase of pulation is indisputable, there are several reasons 
for being dissatisfied with Mr. Doubleday’s explanation. 

lst. That the power of propagation is heightened by poor living, is a pro- 
position which has never been established physiologically ; while the obser- 
vations of travellers and of governments are not sufficiently numerous to 
establish it statistically. 

2nd. Vegetable diet is as generous for a hot country as animal diet is for 
a cold country ; and since we know that, notwithstanding the difference of 
food and climate, the temperature of the body varies little between the 

uator and the poles (compare Liebiy’s Animal Chemistry, p- 19; Holland's 
Medical Notes, p. 473; Pouillet, Elémens de Physique, vol. 1. part i. p. 414; 
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imate connexion between the physicaland moral world ; 
laws by which that connexion is governed; and the 
sons why so many ancient civilizations reached a cer- 
n stage of development, and then fell away, unable to 
ist the pressure of nature, or make head against those 
ternal obstacles by which their progress was effectually 
arded. 

If, in the first place, we turn to Asia, we shall see an 
mirable illustration of what may be called the collision 
tween internal and external phenomena. Owing to cir- 
mstances already stated, Asiatic civilization has always 
en confined to that rich tract where alone wealth could 
easily obtained. This immense zone comprises some 
the most fertile parts of the globe; and of all its pro- 
poces, Hindostan is certainly the one which for the 
ngest period has possessed the greatest civilization.™ 
nd as the materials for forming an opinion respecting 
klia are more ample than those respecting any other 
irt of Asia,» I purpose to select it as an example, and 


wiaech's Traité de Physiologie, vol. ix. p. 663), we have no reason to be- 
me that there is any other normal variation, but should rather suppose 
at, in regard to all essential functions, vegetable diet and external heat are 
‘Etaient to animal diet and external cold. . 

aed. Ev-n conceding, for the sake of argument, that vegetable food in- 
»awe the procreative power, this would only affect the number of births, 
x 3 t the density of population; for a greater number of births may be, 
x. fen are, remedied by a greater mortality ; a point in regard to which 
rewio. in trying to refute Malthus, falls into serious error. Godwin on 
“grehitim. p. 317. 

“uv writing the above, I have found that these views of Mr. Doubleday’s 
ree in a great measure anticipated by Fourier. See Rey, Science Sociale, 
urp l». 

“ Lose the word ‘Hindostan’ in the popular sense, as extending south to 
‘ap morin: though, properly speaking, it only includes the country north 
f the Nerbudda, Compare Mills History of India, vol. ii. p. 178; Bohlen, 
w ate Jachion, vol. i. p. 11: Meiners über die Lander tn Asien, vol. i. p. 224. 
ew ri itself is not found in the old Sanscrit, and is of Persian origin. 
faded s Preface to the Gentoo Las, pp. xx. xxi. ; Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. 
$ pe, 2w, 

* ~, that, in addition to works published on their philosophy, religion, 
b iceprodence, a learned geographer stated several years ago, that ‘ kein 
Bree Neiatiaches Reich ist in den letzten drey Jahrhunderten von so vielen 
3: a: einsichtevallen. Europäern durchreist und beschrieben worden, als 
izi stan’ Mermers Lander in Asien, vol i. p. 225. Since the time of 
(-=-9, each evidence has become still more precise and extensive; and is, 


uss, tov much neglected by M. Rhode in his valuable work on India: 
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use it to illustrate those laws which, though generalized 
from political economy, chemistry, and physiology, may 
be verified by that more extensive survey, the means 
which history alone can supply. 

In India, the great heat of the climate brings into 
play that law already pointed out, by virtue of which the į 
ordinary food is of an oxygenous rather than of a carbo ; 
naceous character. This, according to another law, obliges; 
the people to derive their usual diet not from the animal, . 
but from the vegetable world, of which starch is the most, 
important constituent. At the same time the high teme 
perature, incapacitating men for arduous labour, makes: 
necessary a food of which the returns will be abundant, : 
and which will contain much nutriment in a compare ‘ 
tively small space. Here, then, we have some charac: ' 
teristics, which, if the preceding views are correct, ought | 
to be found in the ordinary food of the Indian nations. | 
So they all are. From the earliest period the most ge- | 
neral food in India has been rice, which is the most 
nutritive of all the cerealia;°’ which contains an enor 
mous proportion of starch;*8 and which yields to the- 
labourer an average return of at least sixty fold.’ 





‘Dem Zwecke dieser Arbeit gemäss, betrachten wir hier nur Werke der 
Hindus selbst, oder Auszüge aus denselben als Quellen.” Rhode, Religiée 
Bildung der Hindus, vol. i. p. 43. 

56 This is evident from the frequent and familiar mention of it in that 
remarkable relic of antiquity, the Institutes of Menu. See the Institutes, in 
Works of Sir W. Jones, vol. iii. pp. 87, 132, 156, 200, 215, 366, 400, 408, 
434, Thus too, in the enumeration of foods in Vishnu Purana, pp. 46, 47, 
rice is the first mentioned. See further evidence in Bohlen, das Indien, 
vol. i. p. 22, vol. ii. pp. 159, 160; Wrelson’s Theatre of the Indus, vol i 
part ii. pp. 15, 16, 37, 92, 95, vol. ii. part ii. p. 35, part iii. p. 64; Notes en 
the Mahabharata, in Journal of Asiatic Society, vol. vii. Ya; Travels of 
Ibn Batuta in Fourteenth Century, p. 164; Colebrooke’s Digest of Hindu Law, 
vol. i. p. 499, vol. ii. pp. 44, 48, 436, 569, vol. iii. pp. 11, 148, 205, 206, 207, 
266, 364, 530 ; Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. pp. 299, 302 ; Ward on the Hindoos, 
vol. i. p. 209, vol. in. p. 105. 

57 ‘Tt contains a greater proportion of nutritious matter than any of the 
cerealia.’ Somerville’s Physical Geography, vol. ii. p. 220. 

58 It contains from 83:8 to 85°07 per cent. of starch. Brande’s Chemistry, 
vol. ii. p. 1624; Thomson's Chemistry of Organic Bodies, p. 888. 

5° It is difficult to collect sufficient evidence to strike an average ; but in 
Egypt, according to Savary, rice ‘ produces eighty bushels for one.’ Loudon’s 
Encyclop. of Agriculture, P: 173. In Tennasserim, the yield is from 80 to 
100 s History of Tennasserim, in Journal of Asiatic Society, vol. iii. 
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Thus possible is it, by the application of a few physical 
kws. to anticipate what the national food of a country 
will be. and therefore to anticipate a long train of ulterior 
consequences. What in this case is no less remarkable, is 
that though in the south of the peninsula, rice is not so 
much used as formerly, it has been replaced, not by animal 
food. but by another grain called ragi. The original rice, 
however, is so suited tothe circumstances I have described, 
that it is still the most general food of nearly all the hot- 
test countries of <sia,°! from which at different times it 
bas been transplanted to other parts of the world.” 


p 2. In South America, 250 fold, according to Spix and Martius (Travels 
m Brea. voL ii. p. 79); or from 200 to 300, according to Southey (History 
d Brazi, sul iii. pp. 558, 806). The lowest estimate given by M. Meyen 
wirty fohi; the E chest, which ia marsh rice in the Philippine Islands, 400 
bki Meyen's Geography of Plants, 1846, p. 301. l 

« Elpheastime's History of India, p. 7. Ragi is the Cynosurus Corocanus 
d Lirneu«: and, considering ita importance, it has been strangely neg- 
be by tetanical writers The best account I have seen of it is in 
De tanca’s Jonrney through the Countries of Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, 
Teh i pp Laas, 285, 238, 375, 376, 403, vol. ii. pp. 103, 104, vol. iii. 
R 254 240, 288, 207. In the large cities, millet 1s generally used ; of 
wab ‘a quantity sufficient for two meals may be purchased for about a 
balfrecny. (rlon on Indian Agriculture, in Journal of Asiatic Society, 
TLs p. FOO, 

t Marela History of Sumatra, pp. 58, 59; Raffles’ History of Java, 
Tlie s9, 108, H9, 129, 240; Pereivals Ceylon, pp. 337, 364; Transac, 
ve ety Fh Bemban, vol ii. p. 1555 Transac, of Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 510; 
San i Aruri Society, vol. i. pp. 228, 247, vol. ii. pp. 44, G4, 251, 257, 
2. ah ea vol iii pp. 5, 25, 300, 340, vol. iv. pp. 82, 83, 104, vol. v. pp. 
Seu Late ugi Researches, vol. v. pp. 124, 229, vol. xii. p. 142, vol. xvi. 
z Vi i2: Jornal of Geograph, Society, vol. ii. p. 56, vol. iii. pp. 124, 
MOL v. p 283, vol. viii. pp. 341, 359, vol. xix. pp. 132, 137. 

“hoyle far as I have been able to trace it, has travelled we-tward. 
few e the historical evidence, there are philological probabilities in favour 
f te tem indicenous to Aala, and the Sanscrit name for it has been very 
We tuasd, Compare Humboldtas Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 472, with Craufurd's 
Bae, $ the Indian Archipelago, vol. i. p. 308. In the fourteenth century, 
2rth- common food on the Zanguebar coast; and is now universal in 
Xoane ar. Trarels of Ibn Batuta in Fourteenth Century, p. 56: Ellis's 
Haey f Mulumsar, vol. i. pp. 39, 297-304, vol. ii. p. 292; Journal of 
tapat Ne ty, vol. iii. p. 212.. From Madagascar its seeds were, accord- 
O Mae's Dnectimary of Commerce, p. 1105, carried to Carolina late 
Stieetenteenth centary. [t is now cultivated in Nicaragua (Sguier's Cen- 
dver avd Lp. 55 and in South America (Henderson's Hist. of Brazi, 

Zoa 7), 40, des. where it is said to grow wild. Compare Meyen's 
cAn A Panta, pp. 201,297, with Azara, Voyages dans 0 Amérique Méri- 


esd uot ealtivate it: and its cultivation was first Introduced into 
sare ts the Araba. See Humboldt, Noucelle Espagne, vol. ii. pp. 400, 410. 
VuL. J. F 
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In consequence of these peculiarities of climate, and of 
food, there has arisen in India that unequal distribution of 
wealth which we must expect to find in countries where 
the labour-market is always redundant.™ If we examine 
the earliest Indian records which have been preserved— 
records between two and three thousand years old—we | 
find evidence of a state of things similar to that which 
now exists, and which, we may rely upon it, always has _ 
existed ever since the accumulation of capital once fairly =: 
began. We find the upper classes enormously rich, and - 


\ 


hie 


the lower classes miserably poor. We find those by whose `; 
labour the wealth is created, receiving the smallest possible = 
share of it; the remainder being absorbed by the higher 
ranks in the form either of rent or of profit. And as 2 
wealth is, after intellect, the most permanent source of £ 
power, it has naturally happened that a great inequality - 
of wealth has been accompanied by a corresponding in- 
equality of social and political power. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that from the earliest period to which our 
knowledge of India extends, an immense majority of the 
people, pinched by the most galling poverty, and just - 
living from hand to mouth, should always have remained . 
in a state of stupid debasement, broken by incessant mis- 
fortune, crouching before their superiors in abject sub- 
mission, and only fit either to be slaves themselves or to 
be led to battle to make slaves of others.* 

To ascertain the precise value of the average rate of 
wages in India for any long period, is impossible; because, 
although the amount might be expressed in money, still 
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68 So far as food is concerned, Diodorus Siculus notices the remarkable 
fertility of India, and the consequent accumulation of wealth. See two 
interesting passages in Bibliothec. Hist. lib. ii. vol. ii. pp. 49, 50, 108, 108. 
But of the economical laws of distribution he, like all the ancient writers, i 
was perfectly ignorant, ; 


“s An able and very learned apologist for this miserable people saya, 
‘The servility so generally ascribed to the Ilindu is never more conspicuous 
than when he is examined as an evidence. But if it be admitted that he 
acts as a slave, why blame him for not possessing the virtues of a free man ? 
The oppresswn of ages has taught him implicit submission.’ Vans Kennedy, in 
Transactions of Society of Bombay, vol. iii. p. 144. Com the observa- 
tions of Charles Hamilton in Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 305. 
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value of money, that is, its purchasing power, is sub- 
t to incalculable fluctuations, arising from changes in 
‘cost of production. But, for our present purpose, there 
ı method of investigation which will lead to results far 
re accurate than any statement could be that depended 
‘rely on a collection of evidence respecting the wages 
-mselves. The method is simply this: that inasmuch as 
e wealth of a country can only be divided into wages, 
at. profits, and interest, and inasmuch as interest is on 
average an exact measure of profits,® it follows that if 
song any people rent and interest are both high, wages 
ust be low.® If, therefore, we can ascertain the cur- 
nt interest of money, and the proportion of the produce 
‘the soil which is absorbed by rent, we shall get a per- 
ctly accurate idea of the wages; because wages are the 
~idue, that is, they are what is left to the labourers 
ter rent, profits, and interest have been paid. 

Now it is remarkable, that in India both interest and 
ent have always been very high. In the Institutes of 


© The impossibility of having a standard of value, is cl-arly pointed out in 
largd s Rifle riona sur la Formation et la Distribution des Richesses, in Gurres, 
“Ls. pp. 91,52. Compare Ricardo'’s Works, pp. 11, 28-30, 48, 106, 253, 270, 
wh Mullaka Principles of Political Economy, pp. 208, 209, 307. 
“Sandha Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. ix. p. 37; where, however, the 
‘* tation is stated rather too absolutely, since the risks arising from an 
te care state of society must be taken into consideration. But that there 
an sterare ratio between interest and profits is obvious, and is distinctly 
a. wn by the Sanscrit jurists, See Colebrovke's Digest of Hindu Law, 
horup oanl 
C Kianto (Principles of Political Economy, chap. vi. in Works, p. 65) says, 
Sanser in paws wages, necessarily reduces profits.’ And in chap. xv. 
y lee. (Whatever mises the wages of labour, lowers the profits of stock.’ 
n esera! other places he makes the same assertion, very much to the dis- 
-afn of the ordinary reader, who knows that in the United States, for 
aed =, Ware and profits are both high. But the ambiguity is in the lan- 
rac: net in the thought; and in these and similar passages Ricardo by 
ros mant est of labour, in which sense the proposition is quite accurate. 
+ waza we mean the reward of labour, then there is no relation between 
we asd prohts; for when rent is low, both of them may be high, as is the 
œ s the United States. That this was the view of Ricardo is evident from 
- Lowing passage: * Profits, it cannot be too often repeated, depend on 
oo aet on nominal but real wages; not on the number of pounds that 
z te annually paid to the labourer, but on the number of days’ work 
ewary ty obtain those pounds.’ Political Eronomy, chap. vii., Ricardo's 
' eis. 5. a2. Compare Mills Principles of Political Economy, vol. i, p. 509, 
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Menu, which were drawn up about B.c. 900,® the lowest 
legal interest for money is fixed at fifteen per cent., the 
highest at sixty per cent.” Nor is this to be considered 
as a mere ancient law now fallen into disuse. So far from 
that, the Institutes of Menu are still the basis of Indian 
jurisprudence; and we know on very good authority, 
that in 1810 the interest paid for the use of money varied 
from thirty-six to sixty per cent.” 

Thus much as to one of the elements of our present 
calculation. As to the other element, namely, the rent, 
we have information equally precise and trustworthy. In 
England and Scotland, the rent paid by the cultivator for 
the use of land is estimated in round numbers, taking one 
farm with another, at a fourth of the gross produce.” In 

France, the average proportion is about a third ;“* while 


68 I take the estimate of Mr. Elphinstone (History of India, pp. 225-228) 
as midway between Sir William Jones (Forks, vol. iii. p. a and Mr. 
Wilson (Rig Veda Sanhita, vol. i. p. xlvii.). 

69 Institutes of Menu, chap. viii. sec. 140-142, in Works of Sir W. Jones, 
vol. iii. p. 295. The subsequent Sanscrit commentators recognize nearly the 
same rate of interest, the minimum being tifteen per cent. See Colebrooke's 
Digest of Hindu Law, vol. i. pp. 29, 36, 43, 98, 90, 237, vol. ii. p. 70. 

70 In Colebrooke’s Digest vol. i. p. 454, and vol. iii. p. 220, Menu is called 
‘the highest authority of memorial law,’ and ‘the founder of memorial 
law.’ The most recent historian of India, Mr. Elphinstone, says (Hist. of 
India, p. 83) ‘the code of Menu is still the basis of the Hindu jurisprudence; 
and the principal features remain unaltered to the present day. This re- 
markable code 1s also the basis of the laws of the Burmese, and even of those 
of the Laos. Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. ii. p. 271, vol. iii. pp. 28, 
296, 332, vol. v. p. 252. 

71 See, in Mill's History of India, vol. i. p. 317, the report of a committee 
of the Jouse of Commons in 1810, in which it is stated that the ryots paid 
‘the heavy interest of three, four, and five per cent. per month.’ Ward, 
writing about the same time, mentions as much as seventy-five per cent. 
being given, and this apparently without the lender incurring any extraor- 
dinary risk. Ward on the Hindoos, vol. ii. p. 190. 

72 Compare the table in Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture, p. 778, 
with Mavor's note in Tusser’s Five Hundred Points of Husbandry, p. 195, 
Lond. 1812, and Jf'Culloch’s Statistical Account of the British Empire, 1847, 
vol. i. p. 560. 

73 This is the estimate I have received from persons well acquainted with 
French agriculture. The rent, of course, varies in each separate instance, 
according to the natural powers of the soil, according to the extent to which 
those powers have been Improved, and according to the facilities for bring- 
ing the produce to market. But, notwithstanding these variations, there 
must be in every country an average rent, depending upon the operation of 
general causes, 
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a the United States of North America it is well known 
o be much less. and, indeed, in some parts, to be merely 
wminal.’* But in India, the legal rent, that is, the lowest 
ste recognized by the law and usage of the country, is 
me-half of the produce; and even this cruel regulation 
8 not strictly enforced, since in many cases rents are 
mised so high, that the cultivator not only receives less 
than half the produce, but receives so little as to have 
«arcely the means of providing seed to sow the ground 
for the next harvest.” | 

The conclusion to be drawn from these facts is mani- 
ft. Rent and interest being always very high, and 
interest varying, as it must do, according to the rate of 
profits, it is evident that wages must have been very 
low: for since there was in India a specific amount of 
wealth to be divided into rent, interest, profits, and wages, 
tis clear that the first three could only have been in- 
crras-<d at the expense of the fourth; which is saying, 
in other words, that the reward of the labourers was very 
snall in proportion to the reward received by the upper 
ceses. And though this, being an inevitable inference, 
dex not require extraneous support, it may be mentioned 
that in modern times, for which alone we have direct 
evidence, wages have in India always been excessively 
ww. and the people have been, and still are, obliged to 
work for a sum barely sufficient to meet the exigencies 
of hite? 


* (wits to the immense supply of land preventing the necessity of cul- 
Trang t ae inferior soila which older countries are glad to use, and are 
toei re wiling to pay a rent for the right of using. In the United States, 
rete and wae. (i.e. the reward of the labourer, not the cost of labour) 
a eei hich, which would be impossible if rent were also high. 

` ~e Rimmohun Roy on the Judicial and Revenue Systems of India, 
ore Mensk es, 60, 92,94. At p. 69, this high authority says of the 
so. ara) peasantry of Bengal: + fh an abundant season, when the price 
(=e uw, the sale of their whole crops is required to meet the demands 

- larsthedder, leaving little or nothing for seed or subsistence to the 
ae eeror he family.” In Cashmere, the sovereign received half the pro- 
-- £ the rice-crop, leaving the other half to the cultivator. Moorcroft's 
Mc. oe uf Cashmere, in Journal of Geog. Society, vol. ii. p. 266. 

bieae-r tJurney through India, vol. i. pp. 209, 356, 357, 359) gives 

-ro is instances of the extremely low rate at which the natives are 

*. work. Astothe onlinary wages in India in the present century, 

Jamal of Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 255, vol. v. p.171; Rammohun Roy 
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This was the first great consequence induced in Indig 


by the cheapness and abundance of the national food.” 


But the evil by no means stopped there. In India, as 


in every other country, poverty provokes contempt, and. ' 
wealth produces power. When other things are equal, it } 


must be with classes of men as with individuals, that the 


richer they are, the greater the influence they will possess. ; 


It was therefore to be expected, that the unequal distri- 


bution of wealth should cause an unequal distribution of f 


on the Judicial and Revenue Systems, pp. 105, 106 ; Sykes's Statistics of the ) 
Deccan, in Reports of the British Association, vol. vi. p. 321; Ward's View | 


of the Hindoos, vol. iii. p. 207; Colebrooke’s Digest of Hindu Law, vol. ü 
. 184. On wages in the south of India, the fullest information will be 
Pund in Buchanan’s valuable work, Journey through the Mysore, C 


> anara, 
and Malabar, vol. i. pp. 124, 125, 133, 171, 175, 216, 217, 298, 390, 415, ` 


vol. ii. pp. 12, 19, 22, 37, 90, 108, 132, 217, 218, 315, 481, 523, 525, 562, 
vol, iii. pP. 35, 181, 226, 298, 321, 349, 363, 398, 428, 555. I wish that 
all travellers were equally minute in recording the wages of labour; a sub- 
ject of far greater importance than those with which they usually fill their 


ooks. 

Gn the other hand, the riches possessed by the upper classes have, owing 
to this mal-distribution óf wealth, been always enormous, and sometimes 
incredible. See Forbess Oriental Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 207; Bohlen, das alte 
Indien, vol. ii. p. 119; Travels of Ibn Batuta, p. 41; Ward's Hindvos,vol. iii. 
p. 178. The autobiography of the Emperor Jehangueir contains such ex- 
traordinary statements of his immense wealth, that the Editor, Major Price, 
thinks that some error must have been made by the copyist; but the reader 
will find in Grete’s History of Greece (vol. xii. pp. 229, 245) evidence of the 
treasures which it was possible for Asiatic rulers to collect in that state of 
society. The working of this unequal distribution is thus stated by Mr. Glyn 
(Transac. of Asiatic Society, vol. 1. p. 482.): ‘The nations of Europe have 
very little idea of the actual condition of the inhabitants of Hindustan; 
thev are more wretchedly poor than we have any notion of. Europeans 
have hitherto been too apt to draw their opinions of the wealth of Hin- 
dustan from the gorgeous pomp of a few emperors, sultans, nawaba, and 
rajahs; whereas a more intimate and accurate view of the real state of so- 
ciety would have shown that these princes and nobles were engrossing all 
the wealth of the country, whilst the great body of the people were earning 
but a bare subsistence, groaning under intolerable burdens, and hardly 
able to supply themselves with the necessaries of life, much less with its 
luxuries.’ 

*7 Turner, who travelled in 1783 through the north-east of Bengal, says: 
‘Indeed, the extreme poverty and wretchedness of these people will forcibly 
appear, when we recollect how little is necessary for the subsistence of a 
peasant in these regions. The value of this can seldom amount to more 
than one penny per day, even allowing him to make his meal of two pounds 
of boiled rice, with a due proportion of salt, oil, vegetables, fish, and chili.’ 
Turner's Embassy to Tibet, p. ji. Ibn Batuta, who travelled in Hindostan 
in the fourteenth century, says: ‘I never saw a country in which provi- 
sions were so cheap.’ Travels of Ion Batuta, p. 194, 
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rer; and as there is no instance on record of any class 
wessing power without abusing it, we may easily un- 
stand how it was that the people of India, condemned 
poverty by the physical laws of their climate, should 
ve fallen into a degradation from which they have 
ver been able to escape. A few instances may be 
ren to illustrate, rather than to prove, a principle which 
e preceding arguments have, I trust, placed beyond the 
sibility of dispute. 

To the great body of the Indian people the name of 
idras is given;'® and the native laws respecting them 
ntain some minute and curious provisions. Ifa member 
this despised class presumed to occupy the same seat 
his superiors, he was either to be exiled or to suffer a 
unful and ignominious punishment.’ If he spoke of 
em with contempt, his mouth was to be burned ;® if he 
tually insulted them, his tongue was to be slit ;*' if he 
vested a Brahmin, he was to be put to death; if he 
it on the same carpet with a Brahmin, he was to be 
aimed for life; if, moved by the desire of instruction, 
e even listened to the reading of the sacred books, burn- 
iz uil was to be poured into his ears;** if, however, he 


* Tue sudras are estimated by Ward (View of the Hindoos, vol. iil. p. 
> oa tiree-fourths of the Hindoos.” At all events, they comprise the 
ols of the workiny-classea; the Vaisvas not being husbandmen, as they 
ste called, but landlords, owners of cattle, and traders. Compare 
sewes of Menu, chap. ix. sec. 326-333, in Works of Sir W. Jones, vol. iii. 
tosh, with Colebrooke'a Digest, vol. i.p. 15, from which it appears 
sa tte Vaievas were always the masters, and that the Sudra was to ‘ rely 
2 amteuture for his subsistence.” The division, therefore, between ‘the 
unen cus and the servile’ (£/phinstoene’s: History of India, p. 12) is too 
rly stated. and we must, [ think, take the definition of M. Rhode : 
22 arte der Sudras umfasst die ganze arbeitende, oder um Lohn dien- 
te Clare des Volks.” Relig. Bildung der Hindus, vol. ii. p. 561. 
* + botner be banished with a mark on his hinder parts, or the king 
L. caus a yash to be made on his buttock.’ Institutes of Menu, chap. 
ew 2], in Works of Sir W. Jones, vol. iii. p. 315. See also Ware. 8 
2- f the Hindooa, vol. iii. p. 67. 
© Monu, hap. viii. sec. 271, in Jones's Works, vol. iii. p. 314. 
: Miun, chap. vili. sec 270. 
If a Sater gives inuch and frequent molestation to a Brahmin, the 
z emate shall put him to death.” Halheds Code of Gentoo Laws, p. 262. 
Heihei a Ude of Gentoo Laws, p. 207, As to the case of striking a 
woes. œe Hammohun hoy on the Pade p. 227, 2nd edit. 1832. 


Ass if a Souder listens tu the Beids of the Shaster, then the oil, 
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committed them to memory, he was to be killed ;® if he 
were guilty of a crime, the punishment for it was greater 
than that inflicted on his superiors ;% but if he himself 
were murdered, the penalty was the same as for killing a 
dog, a cat, or acrow.® Should he marry his daughter to 
a Brahmin, no retribution that could be exacted in this 
world was sufficient; it was therefore announced that the 
Brahmin must go to hell, for having suffered contamina- 
tion from a woman immeasurably his inferior. Indeed, 
it was ordered that the mere name of a labourer should 
be expressive of contempt, so that his proper standing 
might be immediately known.®? And lest this should not 
be enough to maintain the subordination of society, a law 
was actually made forbidding any labourer to accumulate 
wealth ;* while another clause declared, that even though 
his master should give him freedom, he would in reality 


heated as before, shall be poured into his ears; and arzeez and wax shall be 
melted together, and the orifice of his ears shall be stopped up therewith.’ 
Hathed, p. 262. Compare the prohibition in Menu, chap. iv. sec. 99, chap. 
x. sec. 109-111, in Jones's Works, vol. iii. pp. 174, 398. 

°° Hathed, p. 262: ‘ the magistrate shall put him to death.’ In Mrich- 
chakati, the judge says to a Sudra, ‘1f yon expound the Vedas, will not 
your tongue be cut out?’ Wilson's Theatre of the Hindus, vol. i. part ii. 

. 170. 
Pee Ward's View of the Hindoos, vol. iv. p. 308. To this the only exception 
was in the case of theft. Mill's History of India, vol. i. pp. 193, 260. A 
Brahmin could ‘on no account be capitally punished.’ Asiatic Researches, 
vol. xv. p. 44. 

d7 Menu, chap. xi. sec. 182. in Works of Sir W. Jones, vol. iii. p. 422. 

88 ‘A Brahmin, if he take a Sudra to his bed as his first wife, sinks to 
the regions of torment.’ Institutes of Menu, chap. iii. sec. 17, in Jones, vol. 
iii. p. 121. Compare the denial of funeral rites, in Colebrooke’s Digest of 
Hindu Law, vol. iii. p. 328. And on the different hells invented by the 
lindu clergy, see Vishnu Purana, p. 207; Ward's View of the Hindoos, 
vol. ii. pp. 182, 183; Coleman’s Mythology of the Hindus, p. 113. The 
curious Ñetails in Rhode, die Religiöse Bildung der Hindus, vol. i. pp. 392, 
393, rather refer to Buddhism, and should be compared with Journal Asi- 
dtique, I. série, vol. viii. pp. 80, 81, Paris, 1826. 

8 Menu, chap. ii. sec. 31, in Jones, vol. iii. p. 87; also noticed in Rhode 
Reliy. Bildung, vol. ii. p. 581: ‘sein Name soll schon Verachtung aus- 
drücken.’ So, too, Mr. Eiphinetone (History of India, p. 17): ‘the proper 
name of a Sudra is directed to be expressive of contempt.’ Compare Ori- 
gines du Droit, in Œuvres de Michelet, vol. ii. p. 387, Bruxelles, 1840. 

% Menu, chap. x. sec. 129, in Jones, vol. ii. p. 401. This law is pointed 
out by Mill (History of India, vol. i. p. 195) as an evidence of the miserable 
state of the people, which Mr. Wilson (note in p. 194) vainly attempts to 
evade. 
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] be a slave; ‘for,’ says the lawgiver—‘ for of a 
te which is natural to him, by whom can he be di- 
ted?’ 
By whom, indeed, could he be divested? I ween 
. where that power was by which so vast a miracle 
ld be worked. For in India, slavery, abject, eternal 
very, was the natural state of the great body of the 
ple; it was the state to which they were doomed by 
rsical laws utterly impossible to resist. The energy of 
se laws is, in truth, so invincible, that wherever they 
re come into play, they have kept the productive classes 
perpetual subjection. There is no instance on record 
anv tropical country, in which wealth having been 
tensively accumulated, the people have escaped their 
e; no instance in which the heat of the climate has not 
ned an abundance of food, and the abundance of food 
u=} un unequal distribution, first of wealth, and then 
political and social power. Among nations subjected 
these conditions, the people have counted for nothing; 
ry have had no voice in the management of the state, 
s control over the wealth their own industry created. 
teir only business has been to labour; their only duty 
ey. Thus there have been generated among them, 
«~ habits of tame and servile submission, by which, as 
“know from history, they have always been character- 
4. For it is an undoubted fact, that their annals fur- 
su he instance of their having tur med upon their rulers, 
war of classes, no popular insurrections, not even one 
"at popular conspiracy. In those rich and fertile coun- 
ive there have been many changes, but all of them have 
s trom above, not from below. The democratic ele- 
“thus been altogether wanting. There have been in 
Lance. wars of kings, and wars of dynasties. There 
seen revolutions in the government, revolutions in 
talace, revolutions on the throne ; but no revolutions 


y Soira, though emancipated by his master, is not released from a 

- oeesitude: for ofa state which is natural to him, by whom can he 

-< aie’ I aaituten of Menu, chap. viii. sec. 414, 11 Works of Sir W. 
ee" . L.. pP- om» abe 
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among the people ;** no mitigation of that hard lot w 
nature, rather than man, assigned to them. Nor w 
until civilization arose in Europe, that other physical 
came into operation, and therefore other results were 
duced. In Europe, for the first time, there was : 
approach to equality, some tendency to correct that « 
mous disproportion of wealth and power, which foi 
the essential weakness of the greatest of the more an 
countries. As a natural consequence, it is in Eu 
that everything worthy of the name of civilization 
originated; because there alone have attempts been 1 
to preserve the balance of its relative parts. There: 
has society been organized according to a scheme 
indeed sufficiently large, but still wide enough to inc 
all the different classes of which it is composed, and 
by leaving room for the progress of each, to secur 
permanence and advancement of the whole. 

The way in which certain other physical peculia: 
confined to Europe, have also accelerated the progre 
Man by diminishing his superstition, will be indi 
towards the end of this chapter; but as that will im 
an examination of some laws which I have not ye 
ticed, it seems advisable, in the first place, to com 
the inquiry now before us; and I therefore purpose | 
ing that the line of argument which has been just ap 
to India, is likewise applicable to Egypt, to Mexico 
to Peru. For by thus including in a single survey 
most conspicuous civilizations of Asia, Africa, and . 
rica, we shall be able to see how the preceding prine 
hold good of different and distant countries; and we 
be possessed of evidence sufficiently comprehensive tı 
the accuracy of those great laws which, without 


* An intelligent observer says, ‘It is also remarkable how litt 
people of Asiatic countries have to do in the revolutions of their g 
ments. They are never guided by any great and common impulse € 
ing, and take no part in events the most interesting and important i 
country and their own prosperity.’ AfAMurdo on the Country of Su 
Journal of Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 250. Compare similar rem: 
Herder’s Ideen zur Geschichte, vol. iii. p. 114; and even in Alison's . 
of Lurope, vol. x. pp. 419, 420. 
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aution, I might be supposed to have generalized from 
tv and impertect materials. 

he reasons why, of all the African nations, the Egyp- 
s alone were civilized, have been already stated, and 
» been shown to depend on those physical peculiarities 
ch distinguish them from the surrounding countries, 
which, by facilitating the acquisition of wealth, not 
‘supplied them with material resources that otherwise 
; could never have obtained, but also secured to their 
llectual classes the leisure and the opportunity of 
ending the boundaries of knowledge. It is, indeed, 
e that, notwithstanding these advantages, they effected 
hing of much moment; but this was owing to cireum- 
aces which will be hereafter explained; and it must, 
all events, be admitted that they raised themselves far 
we every other people by whom Africa was inhabited. 
The civilization of Egypt being, like that of India, 
asd by the fertility of the soil, and the climate being 
o very hot,” there were in both countries brought into 
iy the same laws; and there naturally followed the 
me results. In both countries we find the national 
od cheap and abundant: hence the labour-market over- 
pplied; hence a very unequal division of wealth and 
mer: and hence all the consequences which such ine- 
ity will inevitably produce. How this system worked 
India, I have just attempted to examine; and although 
r materials for studying the former condition of Egypt 
t much less ample, they are still sufficiently numerous 
puve the striking analogy between the two civiliza- 
ti and the identity of those great principles which 
latal the order of their social and political develop- 
I: we inquire into the most important circumstances 
.4 concerned the people of ancient Egypt, we shall 
that they are exactly the counterpart of those that 
~ teen noticed in India. For, in the first place, as 
irda their ordinary food, what rice is to the most 


~ inet ( Voyage en Egypte, vol. is pp. 58-63) has a good chapter on the 
ce {í Egyp: 
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fertile parts of Asia, that are dates to Africa. The palm 
tree is found in every country from the Tigris to th 
Atlantic ;* and it supplies millions of human beings with 
their daily food in Arabia,” and in nearly the whole ol 
Africa north of the equator. In many parts of the great 
African desert it is indeed unable to bear fruit; but ne 
turally it is a very hardy plant, and produces dates in 
such profusion, that towards the north of the Sahara they 
are eaten not only by man, but also by domestic animals. 

And in Egypt, where the palm is said to be of sponte 
neous growth, dates, besides being the chief sustenance 


* Tt is, however, unknown in South Africa. See the account of the 
Palmacere in Lindley’s Vege'able Kingdom, 1847, p. 136, and Meyen's Geog. 
of Plants, p. 337. 

9 ‘Of all eatables used by the Arabs, dates are the most favourite’ 
Burckhardt’s Travels tn Arabia, vol. i. p. 56. See also, for proof of thei 
abundance in the west of Arabia, vol. 1. PP. 103, 157, 238, vol. ii. pp. 9l 
100, 105, 118, 209, 210, 214, 253, 300, 331. And on the dates of Oman 
the east of Arabia, see Wellsted's Travels in Arabia, vol. i. pp. 188, 189, 238, 
276, 290, 349. Compare Niebuhr, Description de T , pp. 142, 206, 
Indeed, they are so important, that the Arabs have different names fog 
them according to the stages of their growth. Djewhari says, ‘La déno- 
mination balah précède le nom bosr; car la datte se nomme d'abord tala, e&t 
suite khalal, puis balah, puis bosr, puis rotab, et enfin tamr.’ De Sacy's neii 
to Abd-Allatif, Relation de T Egypte, p. 74, and see p. 118. Other notices of 
the dates of Arabia will be found in Travels of Ibn Batuta in Fourt 
Century, p. 66; Journal of Asiatic Soc. vol. viii. p. 286; Journal of Geo 
graph. Soc. vol. iv. p. 201, vol. vi. pp. 53, 55, 58, 66, 68, 74, vol. vii. p. 33, 
vol. ix. pp. 147, 151. 

% Heeren (Trade of the African Nations, vol. i. p. 182) supposes that i 
Africa, dates are comparatively little known south of 26° north lat. Ba 
this learned writer is certainly mistaken; and a reference to the followin 

assages will show that they are common as far down as the parallel o 
Bake Tchad, which is nearly the southern limit of our knowledge of Centre 
Africa; Denham's Central Africa, p. 295; Clapperton's Journal, in } 
to Denham, pp. 34, 59; Clapperton's Second Expedition, p. 159. Furthe 
east they are somewhat scarcer, but are found much more to the south tha 
is supposed by Heeren: see Palme's Kordofan, p. 220. 

97 * Dates are not only the principal growth of the Fezzan oases, bt 
the main subsistence of their inhabitants. All live on dates; men, womet 
and children, horses, asses, and camels, and sheep, fowls, and dogs.’ Riel 
ardson's Travels in the Sahara, vol. it. p. 323, and see vol. i. p. 343: as 1 
those parts of the desert where the palm will not bear, see vol. i. pp. 38 
405, vol. ii. pp. 291, 363. Respecting the dates of western Africa, see Jow 
nal of Geograph. Society, vol. xii. p. 204. 

93 ‘It flourished spontaneoualy in the valley of the Nile.’ Wukinson 
Ancient Egyptians, vol. ii. p. 372. As further illustration of the impor 
ance to Africa of this beautiful plant, it may be mentioned, that from tl 
high-palm there is prepared a peculiar beverage, which in some parts is- 
great request. On this, which is called palm-wine, see Af William's Medic 
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æ people, are so plentiful, that from a very early 
«1 they have been commonly given to camels, the 
beasts of burden generally used in that country.’ 
rom these facts, it is evident that, taking Egypt as 
highest type of African civilization, and India as the 
est type of Asiatic civilization, it may be said that 
s are to the first civilization, what rice is to the 
od. Now it is observable, that all the most import- 
physical peculiarities found in rice, are also found in 
+. In regard to their chemistry, it is well known that 
chief principle of the nutriment they contain is the 
œ in both; the starch of the Indian vegetable bein 
rely turned into the sugar of the Egyptian. In regard 
the laws of climate, their affinity is equally obvious; 
ce dates, like rice, belong to hot countries, and flourish 
st inor near the tropics." In regard to their increase, 
i the laws of their connexion with the soil, the analogy 
also exact; for dates, just the same as rice, require 
le labour, and yield abundant returns, while they 
upy so small a space of land in comparison with the 
mment they afford, that upwards of two hundred 
M-trees are sometimes planted on a single acre.'®! 

Thus striking are the similarities to which, in different 
ines, the same physical conditions naturally give rise. 
t- sume time, in Egypt, as in India, the attainment 
wilization was preceded by the possession of a highly 
ue sil; so that, while the exuberance of the land 


hean fo the Niger, pp. 71, 116; Meredith's Gold Coast of Africa, 1812, 
et: Laird and Oldfield F.acpedition into the Interwr of Africa, 1337, 
orp 70, 283: Bowditch, Mission to Ashantee, pp. 69, 100, 152, 203, 36, 
Eat I doubt if this is the same as the palm-wine mentioned in Bal- 
fetcay, 1S4% p. 532. Compare T wehey's Expedition to the Zaire, 
Sore, 224, S. 

T imum a Ancient Eqyptiana, vol. ii. pp. 175-178. See also on the 
ao oe nf dates, the extracta from an Arabian geographer in Quatre- 
fer Aer: hen anr | Equypte, pp. 220, 221. 

~ tue p lation to the laws of climate, see the remarks respecting 
eama cal limits of their power of ripening, in Jussieu's Botany, edit. 
oandie, m hh 

is tue valey of the Nile, a feddan (1} acre) is sometimes planted 
"s'era Wakinum'r Ancient Egyptians, vol. ii. È: 173. At Moor- 
-ature date-palin is only worth about a shilling. Richardson's Central 
„oL i p lll. 
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regulated the speed with which wealth was created, th 
abundance of the food regulated the proportions ints 
which the wealth was divided. The most fertile part of 
Egypt is the Said ;!° and it is precisely there that we find 
the greatest display of skill and knowledge, the splendid 
remains of Thebes, Carnac, Luxor, Dendera, and Edfou.™ 
It is also in the Said, or as it is often called the Thebaid, 
that a food is used which multiplies itself even more 
rapidly than either dates or rice. This is the dhourra, 
which until recently was confined to Upper Egypt,’ ang 
of which the reproductive power is so remarkable, that i$ 
yields to the labourer a return of two hundred and fort 
for one. In Lower Egypt the dhourra was formerly 
unknown; but, in addition to dates, the people made q 
sort of bread from the lotos, which sprang spontaneously 


103 On the remarkable fertility of the Said, see Abd-Allatif, Relation di 
l Egypte, p. 3. 

103 The superiority of the ruins in Southern Egypt over those in the 
northern part is noticed by Heeren (African Nations, vol. ii. p. 60), i 
must, indeed, be obvious to whoever has studied the monuments, In ti 
Said the Coptic was preserved longer than in Lower Egypt, and is knows 
to philologists by the name of Misr. See Quatremére, Recherches sur & 
Langue de 0 Egypte, pp. 20, 41, 42. See also on the Saidic, pp. 184-140 
and some good remarks by Dr. Prichard (Physical Hist. vol. ii. p. bo? ; who 
however, adopts the paradoxical opinion of Georgi respecting the origin a 
the language of the Thebaid. 

104 Abd-Allattf (Relation de T Egypte, p. 32) says, that in his time it wal 
only cultivated in the Said. This curious work by Abd-AUatif was writtes 
in A.D. 1203. Relation, p. 423. Meiners thinks that Herodotus and othe 
ancient writers refer to the dhourra without mentioning it: ‘diese Duns 
muss daher im Herodot, wie in andern alten Schriftstellern vorsziigii 
verstanden werden, wenn von hundert, zwey hundert, und mehrfaltigat 
Früchten, welche die Erde trage, die Rede ist.’ Meiners, Fruchtbarkeit df 
Lander, vol. i. p. 139. According to Volney, it is the Holcus Arundinaces# 
of Linnæus, and appears to be similar to millet; and though that accursie 
traveller distinguishes between them, I observe that Captain Haines, 1 
a recent memoir, speaks of them as being the same. Compare Haines @ 
Journal of Geog. Soc. vol. xv p. 118, with Volney, Voyage en Egypte, vol. i 
p. 195. 

105 ‘The return is in general not less than 240 for one; and the averso 
price is about 3s. 9d. the ardeb, which is scarcely 3d. per bushel.’ Hamilo 
ÆÆEgyptiaca, p. 420. In Upper Egypt, ‘the doura constitutes almost the 
whole subsistence of the peasantry.’ p. 419. At p. 96, Hamilton wy ‘I 
have frequently counted 3,000 grains in one ear of doura, and each stalk hes 
in general four or five ears.’ For an account of the dhourra bread, sè 
Volney, Voyage en Egypte, vol. i. p. 161, 
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at of the rich soil of the Nile. This must have been 
very cheap and accessible food ; while to it there was 
omed a profusion of other plants and herbs, on which the 
Egyptians chiefly lived. Indeed so inexhaustible was 
the supply, that at the time of the Mohammedan invasion 
there were, in the single city of Alexandria, no less than 
four thousand persons occupied in selling vegetables to 
the people.’ 
From this abundance of the national food, there re- 
sulted a train of events strictly analogous to those which 
took place in India. In Africa generally, the growth of 
population, though on the one hand stimulated by the 
t of the climate, was on the other hand checked by 
the poverty of the soil. But on the banks of the Nile 
this restraint no longer existed,’ and therefore the laws 
already noticed came into uncontrolled operation. By 
virtue of those laws, the Egyptians were not only satisfied 





6 'Eredy xANpne yivnrat ò orade, rai rd wedia medayian, ¢vEerae iv rẹ 
Wari cpivea ohid, Ta AiyurTiot Kudéovet AwTOY® raŭra imedy spidwat, adai- 
Mec xpoc Aor’ Kai zura TO ix Tov pisov Tov AwTOU TH pyKwre iov EmdEpic, 
ree wouvvrar if abrov dprovg drrotg wupi. Herodot. ii, 92, vol. i. 
p. 8S. 

W Wikinson’s Ancient Egyptians, vol. ii. pp. 370-372, 400, vol. iv. p. 59. 
Abd-Allatif gives a curious account of the N ifferent vegetables grown in 
Fevpt early in the thirteenth century. Relation, pp. 16-36, and the notes of 
De Sacy, pp. 37-134. On the «anog of Herodotus there are some botanical 
mmarks worth reading in the Correspondence of Sir J. E. Smith, vol. ii. 
P. 224-232; but I doubt the assertion, p. 227, that Herodotus ‘knew 
paling of any other kind of xíapoç in Egypt than that of the ordinary 





* “When Alexandria was taken by Amer, the lieutenant of the Caliph 
Omer, no less than 4000 persons were engaged in selling vegetables in that 
ay.” Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, vol. ii. p. 372, and see vol. i. p. 277, 
vol, iv. p. 60. Niebuhr (Description de l Arabe, p. 136) says that the neigh- 
bourhood of Alexandria is so fertile, that ‘le froment y rend le centuple.’ 
Ser also on ita rich vegetation, Matter, Histoire de [ Ecole d Alexandrie, 

i p. 52. 

19 The encouragement given to the increase of population by the fertility 
uuing from the inundation of the Nile, is observed by many writers, but 
| hone so judiciously as Malthus; Essay on Population, vol. i. pp. 161-163. 

this great work, the principles of which have been grossly misrepresented, 
Wetill the best which has been written on the important subject of popu- 
ition; though the author, from a want of sufficient reading, often errs in 
his illustrations ; while he, unfortunately, had no acquaintance with those 


branches of physical knowledge which are intimately connected with econo- 
mical inquiries. 
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with a cheap food, but they required that food in com 
paratively small quantities; thus by a double process, in 
creasing the limit to which their numbers could extend. 
At the same time the lower orders were able to rear their 
offspring with the greater ease, because, owing to the 
high rate of temperature, another considerable source of 
expense was avoided; the heat being such that, even for 
adults, the necessary clothes were few and slight, while 
the children of the working-classes went entirely naked; 
affording a striking contrast to those colder countries 
where, to preserve ordinary health, a supply of warmer 
and more costly covering is essential. Diodorus Siculus 
who travelled in Egypt nineteen centuries ago, says, 
that to bring up a child to manhood did not cost more 
than twenty drachmas, scarcely thirteen shillings Eng- 
lish money; a circumstance which he justly notices as a 
cause of the populousness of the country.'° 

To compress into a single sentence the preceding re- 
marks, it may be said that in Egypt the people multiplied 
rapidly, because while the soil increased their supplies, the 
climate lessened their wants. The result was, that Egypt 
was not only far more thickly peopled than any other 
country in Africa, but probably more so than any in the 
ancient world. Our information upon this point is indeed 
somewhat scanty, butit is derived from sources of unques 
tioned credibility. Herodotus, who the more he is un 
derstood, the more accurate he is found to be,'" state: 
that in the reign of Amasis there were said to have beet 


110 “foégouer C& ra maia perd rivoyg evyeptiag asardyvov, rai mavr 
ARIOTOV sese. arvroðérwv ČE ræv TÀeisrwy Kai yvuvayv Tpeponivwr Cid TH! 
edcpaciay Twv TOrwY, THY Taoay Cardy oi yoveic, dypic àv iç HAixlay My N 
rixvoy, ov mA&iw mowiot Cpaypwy tikosi, Še üç airiag padwra Tiy Atyerres 
oupBalver zoNvav pwrig Cacéipey, Kai Cia Toro TAelorag yew peyarwy ipy 
carackerdc, Bibliothec. Hist. book i. chap. lxxx. vol. i. p. 238. 

111 Frederick Schlegel (Philos. of Hist. p. 247, London, 1846) truly 88y% 
‘The deeper and more comprehensive the researches of the moderns bate 
been on ancient history, the more have their regard and esteem for Hero- 
dotus increased.’ His minute information respecting Egypt and Asia Minor 
is now admitted by all competent geographers; and I may add, that a recent 
and very able traveller has given some curious proofs of his knowledge eves 
of the western parts of Siberia, See Erman’s valuable work, Travels in Siberis, 
vol. 1. pp. 211, 207-301. 
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enty thousand inhabited cities."? This may, perhaps, ` 


cmsidered an exaggeration; but what is very observ- 


e is. that Diodorus Siculus, who travelled in Egypt 
r centuries after Herodotus, and whose jealousy of the 
atation of his great predecessor made him anxious to 
credit his statements,!!* does nevertheless, on this im- 
tant point, confirm them. For he not only remarks 
t Egypt was at that time as densely inhabited as any 
sting country, but he adds, on the authority of records 
ich were then extant, that it was formerly the most 
ulous in the world, having contained, he says, up- 
nis of eighteen thousand cities.!!* 

[hese were the only two ancient writers who, from 
sonal knowledge, were well acquainted with the state 
zaypt;™* and their testimony is the more valuable be- 
se it was evidently drawn from different sources; the 
mation of Herodotus being chiefly collected at Mem- 


Ex’ ‘Apamog ĉi Baoding Aiyerar AlyuTrocg padtora y rére evdatpovijcat, 
wato Tur Worapow Ty ywpy yivomeva, Kai TA ard THE ywoNnc Tost avOpw- 
cai ròic by anti yeviahat rag aranag rote Ciopupiag rag oixeopivac. 


d4. bk ii. chap. clxxvii. vol. i. pp. 881, 882. 


Th doma, who, though an honest and painstaking man, was in every 
ce inener to Herodotus, says, impertinently enough, baa piv oby ‘Hpd- 
Caisan, ran rag Atperriws Mouse cervrakupsvwr bayeciacamy, Exoutiwg 
orug ray ad\ntenag ro sanatceloNoyeiv, cat prGoug wrarrer Yuyaywyiag 
=., Biblioth. Hirt. book i. chap. lxix. vol. i. p. 207. In other 
Lo anudes to Herodotus in the same tone, without actually mention- 


t l gat umi d To piy muay FOAL mpoirye TavTwY TOY yruntopivwy 
recrei egy cera, kai kab yuag Cé obcerug ror diwy ocel NeTecHar, 
eanu ywy yooveN taye Kapoor aloXOyouc, rae móng TAELOUE Twy 
CTT Nicest, we on rag AVA, VAY voay tare KATUKE YX VIPLI[EVUY, 


ON Bldioth, Hist, book i. chap. xxxi. vol. i. p. X9. 


Yoewithotanding the positive assertions of M. Matter (Hist. de l Ecole 
eoero, vol ii p. 255; compare Hist. du Gnosticisme, vol. i. p. 45), 
-oa eed evidence for the supposed travels in Egypt of the earlier 
and a is even questionable if Plato ever visited that country. 
ter he ever was in Egypt is doubtful” Bunzens Egypt, vol. i. p. 60.) 
oats teh Hite interest in the subject (Bunsen, vol.1. pp. 152-155); 
ete M Bunsen, p. 152, ‘with Diodorus all syatematie inquiry into 
ea o Egypt ceases, not only on the part of the Greeks, but of the 
` zeneral Mr. Leake, in an essay on the Quorra, arrives at the 
eou that after the time of Ptolemy, the ancients made no additions 
Ta ded of African geogruphy. Journal of Geographical Society, 


` u. j. G 
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phis, that of Diodorus at Thebes." And whatever di: 
crepancies there may be between these two accounts, the 
are both agreed respecting the rapid increase of the peopk 
and the servile condition into which they had fallen. Ir 
deed, the mere appearance of those huge and costly build 
ings, which are still standing, are a proof of the state o 
the nation that erected them. To raise structures s 
stupendous,'”’ and yet so useless,"’® there must have beer 
tyranny on the part of the rulers, and slavery on the par 
of the people. No wealth, however great, no expenditure. 
however lavish, could meet the expense which would have 
been incurred, if they had been the work of free men, who 
received for their labour a fair and honest reward.!"* But 
in Egypt, asin India, such considerations were disregarded. 
because every thing tended to favour the upper ranks oi 
society and depress the lower. Between the two there 
was an immense and impassable gap.'”° If a member o! 
the industrious classes changed his usual employment, 01 
was known to pay attention to political matters, he was 


116 See on this some good remarks in Heeren’s African Nations, vol. ii 
pP: 202-207; and as to the difference between the traditions of Thebes anı 

emphis, see Matter, Histoire de [ Ecole d Alexandrie, vol. i. p. 7. Th 
power and importance of the two cities fluctuated, both being at differen 
Pe he Pyne capital. Bunsen's Egypt, vor ii. pp. 54, 55, 244, 445, 446; Fys 
on t ramias, vol. ill. pp. 27, 100; S. "8 History of Egypt, vol. i. 
Y, 19, 24, 34, 167, 185. * pees ory of Egypt, PE 

117 Sir John Herschel (Disc. on Natural Philosophy, p. GO) calculate 
that the great pyramid weighs twelve thousand seven hundred and sixt 
million pounds. Compare Lyells Principles of Geology, p. 459, where th 
still larger estimate of six million tons is given. But according to Pernp; 
the present quantity of masonry is 6,316,000 tons, or 82,110,000 cubic fee 
See Bunsen's Egypt, vol. ii. p. 155, London, 1854, and Fyse on the Pyramid 
1840, vol. ii. p. 113. 

118 Many fanciful hypotheses have been put forward as to the purpo: 
for which the pyramids were built; but it is now admitted that they we: 
neither more nor less than tombs for the Egyptian kings! See Bunsen 
Egypt, vol ii. pp. xvii. 88, 105, 372, 389; and Sharpe's History of Egyp 
vol. i. p. 21. 

119 For an estimate of the expense at which one of the pyramids could 1 
built in our time by European workmen, see Vyse on the Pyramids, vol. i 

. 168. On account, however, of the number of disturbing causes, suc 
calculations have little value. 

120 Those who complain that in Europe this interval is still too grea 
may derive a species of satisfaction from studying the old extra-Europes 
civilizations. 
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everely punished; **! and under no circumstances was the 
possession of land allowed to an agricultural labourer, to 
a mechanic, or indeed to any one except the king, the 
clergy, and the army.'*? The people at large were little 
better than beasts of burden; and all that was expected 
from them was an unremitting and unrequited labour, 
U they neglected their work, they were flogged; and the 
same punishment was frequently inflicted upon domestic 
srvants, and even upon women.’ These and similar re- 
gulations were well conceived ; they wereadmirably suited 
to that vast social system, which, because it was based on 
despotism, could only be upheld by cruelty. Hence it 
vas that, the industry of the whole nation being at the 
absolute command of a small part of it, there arose the 
possibility of rearing those vast edifices, which inconsi- 
derate observers admire as a proof of civilization,’ but 
which, in reality, are evidence of a state of things alto- 
gether depraved and unhealthy; a state in which the 
skill and the arts of an imperfect refinement injured 
thse whom they ought to have benefited; so that the 
very resources which the people had created were turned 
against the people themselves. 
That in such a society as this, much regard should be 
paid to human suffering, it would indeed be idle to ex- 
pet.” Still, we are startled by the reckless prodigality 


" Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, vol. ii. pp. 8, 9. ‘Nor was any one 
Permitted to meddle with political affairs, or to hold any civil office in the 
alate.’ . ‘If any artizan meddled with political atfairs, or engaged in 
iy other employment than the one to which he had been brought up, a 
&vere punishment was instantly inflicted upon him.’ Compare Diod. Sic. 
Bibliothee. Hist. book i. chap. lxxiv. vol. i. p. 223. 

2 Wiokinson’s Ancient gy ptians, vol. 1. p. 263, vol. ii. p. 2; Sharpe's 
Hitory of Egypt, vol. ii. p, 24. 

3 Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, vol. ii. pp. 41, 42, vol. iii. p. 69, vol. iv. 





p31. Compare Ammianus Marcellinus, in Hamel'on’s Egyptiaca, p. 309. 
4 Pyse on the Pyramids, vol. i. p. 61, vol. ii. p. 92. 
_% «Kin König ahmte den andern nach, oder suchte ihn zu übertreffen ; 
Indess das gutmiithize Volk seine Lebenstage am Baue dieser Monumente 
‘erehren muste. So entstanden wahrscheinlich die Pyramiden und Obe- 
sken Ægyptens. Nur in den ältesten Zeiten wurden sie gebauet: denn 
die spiitere Zeit und jede Nation, die ein nützlicher Gewerbe treiben lernte, 
auete keine Pyramiden mehr. Weit gefehlt also, dass Pyramiden cin 
Kennzeichen von der Glükseligkeit und Aufklärung des alten Ægyptens 
m sollten, sind sie ein unwidersprechliches Denkmal von dem Aber- 
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with which, in Egypt, the upper classes squandered away 
the labour and the lives of the people. In this respect, 
as the monuments yet remaining abundantly prove, they 
stand alone and without a rival. We may form some 
idea of the almost incredible waste, when we hear that 
two thousand men were occupied for three years in carry- 
ing a single stone from Elephantine to Sais;!? that the 
Canal of the Red Sea alone, cost the lives of a hundred 
and twenty thousand Egyptians;!*” and that to build one 
of the pyramids required the labour of three hundred and 
sixty thousand men for twenty years.!°° 

If, passing from the history of Asia and Africa, we 
now turn to the New World, we shall meet with fresh 
proof of the accuracy of the preceding views. The only 
parts of America which before the arrival of the Euro- 
peans were in some degree civilized, were Mexico and 
Peru;'”? to which may probably be added that long and 
narrow tract which stretches from the south of Mexico to 
the Isthmus of Panama. In this latter country, which is 
now known as Central America, the inhabitants, aided by 


glauben und der Gedankenlosigkeit sowohl der Armen, die da baueten, als 
der Ehrgeizigen, die den Bau befahlen.’ Herder’s Ideen cur Geschichte, vol 
iii. pp. 103, 104: see also p. 293, and some admirable remarks in Volney® 
Voyage en Egypt, vol. i. pp. 240, 241. Even M. Bunsen, notwithstanding 
his admiration, says of one of the pyramids, ‘the misery of the people, 
already grievously oppressed, was aggravated by the construction of 
gigantic building... .. The bones of the oppressors of the people who for 
two whole generations harassed hundreds of thousands from day to dey, 
&e. Bunsen’s Egypt, vol. ii. p. 176, a learned and enthusiastic work. 

16 Kai retro exopiger për eT’ ered Toi Ctoyidtoe Òi vt wpurererayaro arog 
dywyiec, Herodot. book ii. chap. clxxv. vol. i. p. 897. On the enormous 
weight of the stones which the Eyyptians sometimes carried, see Bunsen 8 
Eyypt, vol. i. p. 379; and as to the machines omployed, and the use of in- 
clined roads for the transit, see Vyse on the Pyramids, vol. i. p. 197, vol. ub 

. l4, 38. 

Pat Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, vol. i. p. 70: but this learned writer i 
unwilling to believe a statement so adverse to his favourite Egyptians. It 
is likely enough that there is some exaggeration; still no one can dispute 
the fact of an enormous and unprincipled waste of human life. 

8 Towsxovra ply yao rai EX povotdes avévwer, wç Pact, raig ray tye’ 
Atrompying Mooanspsvear, ra Ce way KaTaaKehama TiduG nye poyig irav ELON 
éudtérvrav, Diod. Sic. Bibliothec, Hist. book i. chap. lxiii. vol. i. p. 188. 

129 «When compared with other parts of the New World, Mexico and 
Peru may be considered as polished states.’ History of America, book vii. 
in Robertson's Works, p. 904. See, to the same effect, Journal of G 
Society, vol. v. p. 355. 
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ity of the soil,’ seem to have worked out for 
es a certain amount of knowledge; since the 
ll extant, prove the possession of a mechanical 
litectural skill too considerable to be acquired 
ation entirely barbarous.'3! Beyond this, nothing 
.of their history; but the accounts we have of 
Idings as Copan, Palenque, and Uxmal, make it 
robable that Central America was the ancient 
ı civilization, in all essential points similar to 
India and Egypt; that is to say, similar to them 
t to the unequal distribution of wealth and power, 
thraldom in which the great body of the people 
ntly remained.'*? 

though the evidence from which we might esti- 
former condition of Central America is almost 
lost,’ we are more fortunate in regard to the 


are Squier’s Central America, vol. i. pp. 34, 244, 358, 421, vol. 
with Journal of Geograph. Society, vol. iti. p. 59, vol. viii. pp. 


uier (Central America, vol ii. p. 68), who explored Nicaragua, 
statues, ‘the material, in every case, is A black basalt, of great 
hich, with the best of modern tools, can only be cut with diffi- 
. Stephens (Central America, vol. ii. p. 355) found at Palenque 
recimens of art and models for study. See also vol. iii. pp. 
X, vol. iv. p. 293. Of the paintings at Chichen he says (vol. iv. 
ev exhibit a freedom of touch which could only be the result 
> and training under masters.’ At Copan (vol. i. p. 161), ‘it 
mpossible, with the best instruments of modern times, to cut 
+ perfectly.” And at Uxmal (vol. ii. p. 431), throughout, the 
olishing of the stones are as perfect as under the rules of the 
n masonry.’ Our knowledge of Central America is almost 
nived from these two writers; and although the work of Mr. 
much the more minute, Mr. Squier says (vol. ii. p. 306), what I 
uite true, that until the appearance of his own book in 1853, 
ents in Nic a were entirely unknown. Short descriptions 
ins in Guatemala and Yucatan will be found in Larenaudiére’s 
Guatemala, pp. 308-327, and in Journal of Geograph. Society, 
60-63. 
ne remarks on Yucatan in Prichard’s Physical History of Man- 
. 348: ‘a great and industrious, though perhaps, as the writer 
(Gallatin) observes, an enslaved population. Splendid temples 
attest the power of the priests and nobles, while as usual no 
ìs of the huts in which dwelt the mass of the nation.’ 
‘Culloh (Researches concerning the Aboriginal History of America, 
) has collected from the Spanish writers some meagre statements 
he early condition of Central America; but of its social state 
properly so called, nothing is known; nor is it even certain to 
r of nations the inhabitants belonged, though a recent author 
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histories of Mexico and Peru. There are still existing 
considerable and authentic materials, from which we may 
form an opinion on the ancient state of those two coun- 
tries, and on the nature and extent of their civilization. 
Before, however, entering upon this subject, it will be 
convenient to point out what those physical laws were 
which determined the localities of American civilization; 
or, in other words, why it was that in these countries 
alone, society should have been organized into a fixed 
and settled system, while the rest of the New World was 
peopled by wild and ignorant barbarians. Such an in- 
quiry will be found highly interesting, as affording further 
proof of the extraordinary, and indeed irresistible, force 
with which the powers of nature have controlled the for- 
tunes of man. 

The first circumstance by which we must be struck, 
is that in America, as in Asia and Africa, all the original 
civilizations were seated in hot countries; the whole of 
Peru proper being within the southern tropic, the whole 
of Central America and Mexicowithin the northern tropic. 
How the heat of the climate operated on the social and 
political arrangements of India and Egypt, I have at- 
tempted to examine; and it has, I trust, been proved 
that the result was brought about by diminishing the 
wants and requirements of the people, and thus produc- 
ing a very unequal distribution of wealth and power. 
But, besides this, there is another way in which the aver- 
age temperature of a country affects its civilization, and 
the discussion of which I have reserved for the present 
moment, because it may be more clearly illustrated in 
America than elsewhere. Indeed, in the New World, 
the scale on which Nature works, being much larger than 
in the Old, and her forces being more overpowering, it is 
evident that her operations on mankind may be studied 


can find ‘1a civilisation guatemalienne ou misteco-zapoteave et mayaguiche 
vivante pour nous encore dans les ruines de Mitla et de Palenque.’ Meri 

et Guatemala par Lurenaudiere, p. 8, Paris, 1843. Dr. Prichard, too, refers 
the ruins in Central America to ‘the Mayan race:’ see Prichard on Ethno- 
logy, in Report of British Association for 1847, p. 252. But the evidence for 
these and similar statements is very unsatisfactory. 
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vith greater advantage than in countries where she is 
weaker, and where, therefore, the consequences of her 
movements are less conspicuous. 

If the reader will bear in mind the immense influence 

which an abundant national food has been shown to exer- 
cise, he will easily understand how, owing to the pressure 
of physical phenomena, the civilization of America was, 
of necessity, confined to those parts where alone it was 
found by the discoverers of the New World. For, setting 
aside the chemical and geognostic varieties of soil, it may 
be said that the two causes which regulate the fertility of 
every country are heat and moisture.** Where these are 
abundant, the land will be exuberant; where they are 
deficient, it will be sterile. This rule is, of course, in its 
application subject to exceptions, arising from physical 
conditions which are independent of it; but if other 
things are equal, the rule is invariable. And the vast 
additions which, since the construction of isothermal lines, 
have been made to our knowledge of geographical botany, 
enable us to lay this down as a law of nature, proved not 
only by arguments drawn from vegetable physiology, but 
also by a careful study of the proportions in which plants 
are actually distributed in different countries. 


'4 Respecting the connection between the vegetable productions of a - 
country and its geognostic peculiarities, little is yet known; but the reader 
may compare Dicyen’s Geography of Plants, p. 64, with Reports on Botany 
by the Ray Society, 1846, pp. 70,71. The chemical laws of soil are much 
better understood, and have a direct practical bearing on the use of manures. 
See Turner's Chemistry, vol. ii. pp. 1310-1314; Brande’s Chemistry, vol. i. 
pol, vol. ii. pp. 1867-1889 ; Walfour’s Botany, pp. 116-122; Liebig and 
ra Reports, vol. ii. pp. 315, 328, vol. iii. p. 46 

8 As to the influence of heat and moisture on the geographical distri- 
bution of plants, see Hendow’s Botany, pp. 295-300, and Balfour's Botany, 
Fr 560-563. Meyen (Geog of Plants, p. 263) says, ‘I, therefore, after 

wing for local circumstances, bring the vegetation of islands also under 
that law of nature, according to which the number of species constantly 
increases with increasing heat and corresponding humidity.’ On the effect 
of temperature alone, compare a note in Erman’s Siberia, vol. i. pp. 64, 65, 
with Reports on Botany by the Ray Society, pp.339, 340. In the latter work, 
itis supposed that heat is the most important of all single agents; and though 
this is probably true, still the influence of humidity is immense. I may 
mention as an instance of this, that it has been recently ascertained that 
the oxygen used by seeds during germination, is not always taken from the 
air, but is obtained by decomposing water. See the curious experiments of 


, vol. iv. pp. 438, 442, 
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A general survey of the continent of America will 
illustrate the connexion between this law and the subject 
now before us. In the first place, as regards moisture, 
all the great rivers in the New World are on the eastern 
coast, none of them on the western. The causes of this 
remarkable fact are unknown ;?!%6 but it is certain that 
neither in North, nor in South America, does one con- 
siderable river empty itself into the Pacific; while on the 
opposite side there are numerous rivers, some of enor- 
mous magnitude, all of great importance, as the Negro, 
the La Plata, the San Francisco, the Amazon, the Orinoco, 
the Mississippi, the Alabama, the Saint John, the Potomac, 
the Susquehannah, the Delaware, the Hudson, and the 
Saint Lawrence. By this vast water-system the soil is 
towards the east constantly irrigated :'** but towards the 
west there is in North America only one river of value, 
the Oregon; 1885 while in South America, from the Isthmus 
of Panama to the Straits of Magellan, there is no great 
river at all. 

But as to the other main cause of fertility, namely 
heat, we find in North America a state of things precisely 


Edwards and Colin in Lindley’s Botany, vol. ii. pp. 261, 262, London, 1848; 
and on the direct nourishment which water supplies tu vegetables, see Bur- 
dach’s great work, Traité de Physiologie, vol. ix. pp. 254, 308. 

136 There is a difference between the watersheds of the eastern and 
western ranges, which explains this in part, but not entirely ; and even if 
the explanation were more satisfactory than it is, it is too proximate to the 
phenomenon to have much scientific value, and must itself be referred to 

igher geological considerations. 

37 Of this irrigation some idea may be formed from an estimate that the 
Amazon drains an area of 2,500,000 square milea; that its mouth is ninety- 
six miles wide ; and that it is navigable 2,200 miles from its mouth. Somer 
ville’s Physical Geography, vol. i. p. 423. Indeed, it is said in an Essay on 
the Hydrography of South America (Journal of Geograph. Society, vol. il 
p. 250), that ‘with the exception of one short portage of three miles, wate! 
flows, and is for the mest part navigable, between Buenos Ayres, in 36 
south latitude, to the mouth of the Orinogo., in nearly 9° north. See also ol 
this river-system, vol. v. p. 03, vol. x. p. 207. In regard to North Americs 
Mr. Rogers (Geology of North America, p. 8, Brit. Assoc. fur 1834) sami 
‘the area drained by the Mississippi and all its tributaries 1s computed s 
1,099,000 square miles.’ Compare Richardson's Arctto Expedition, vol. i 

. 164. 

138 The Oregon, or Columbia as it is sometimes called, forms a remark 
able botanical line, which is the boundary of the Californian flora. Se 
Reports on Botany by the Ray Society, p. 113. 
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reverse. There we find that while the irrigation is 
the east, the heat is on the west.!3? This difference of 
perature between the two coasts, is probably connected 


h some great meteorological law; for in the whole of 


‘northern hemisphere, the eastern part of continents 
1 of islands is colder than the western.’*® Whether, 


Fever, this is owing to some large and comprehensive 


ise, or whether each instance has a cause peculiar to 
‘If, is an alternative, in the present state of knowledge, 
possible to decide; but the fact is unquestionable, and 
influence upon the early history of America is ex- 
mely curious. In consequence of it, the two great 
wiitions of fertility have not been united in any part 
the continent north of Mexico. The countries on the 
‘side have wanted heat; those on the other side have 
uted irrigation. The accumulation of wealth being 
s impeded, the progress of society was stopped; and 
il, in the sixteenth century, the knowledge of Europe 
‘brought to bear upon America, there is no instance 
any people north of the twentieth parallel, reaching 
n that imperfect civilization to which the inhabitants 
India and of Egypt easily attained.“' On the other 


‘sis higher than that of the eastern coast, see Journal of Geograph. 

4 Voll ax. p. 380, vol. xi. Pp. lua, 216; Humboldt, la Nouvelle Er- 
vv pp. $2, 336; Richardson's Arctic Evpedition, vol. ii. Dp. 214, 
Ze 250, 260. This is well illustrated by the botanical fact, that on 
x est the Conifers grow as high as 68° or 70° north latitude; while 
~- east their northern limit is 60°. See an Essay on the Morphology 
=e sitene, in Reporte on Botany by the Ray Society. p.&, which should 

~ panai with Ferry on the Climate of the United States and its Endemic 
waves, New York, IS42, p. X9. 

“Weer on climate have remarked that the eastern coasta of conti- 
‘sco the northern hemisphere have a lower mean temperature than the 
um veta.” Jichardum on North American Zoology, p. 120, Brit. Assoc. 
ae ee ale Report for R41, Sections, p. 235 Daria China, vol. iii. 
VL TST | Journal of Geograph. Society, vol. xxii. p. 176. 

"Tae iittle that is known of the early state of the North-American 
-s has been brought together by Dr. M‘Culloh in his learned work, 
eres comerning America, pp. 119-148. He savs, p. 121, that they 
ott ether without laws and civil regulations.” In that part of the 

“the ge-palation has probably never been fixed; and we now know 

Mtoe npahitante of the north-east of Asia have at different times passed 
` cue north-west of America, as in the case of the Tschuktschi, 
- fuad in both continents. Indeed, Dobell was so struck by the 


‘y+ pref that the mean temperature of the western coast of North 


| 


hand, south of the twentieth parallel, the continent sud- : 
denly changes its form, and, rapidly contracting, becomes + 
a small strip of land, until it reaches the Tethmus of : 
Panama. This narrow tract was the centre of Mexican | 
civilization ; and a comparison of the preceding arguments } 
will easily show why such was the case; for the peculiar : 
configuration of the land secured a very large amount of 

coast, and thus gave to the southern part of North Ame- | 
rica the character of an island. Hence there arose one | 
of the characteristics of an insular climate, namely, an | 
increase of moisture caused by the watery vapour which 

springs from the sea.'4? While, therefore, the position of | 
Mexico near the equator gave it heat, the shape of the 
land gave it humidity; and this being the only part of 
North America in which these two conditions were united, 
it was likewise the only part which was at all civilized. 
There can be no doubt that if the sandy plains of Cali- 
fornia and southern Columbia, instead of being scorched 
into sterility, had been irrigated by the rivers of the east, 
or if the rivers of the east had been accompanied by the 
heat of the west, the result of either combination would 
have been that exuberance of soil by which, as the his- 
tory of the world decisively proves, every early civiliza- 
tion was preceded. But inasmuch as, of the two elements 
of fertility, one was deficient in every part of America 
north of the twentieth parallel, it followed that, until that 


similarity between the North-American tribes and some he met with nearly 
as far west as Tomsk, that he believed their origin to be the same. See 
Dobell’s Travels in Kamtchatka and Siberia, 1830, vol. ii. p. 112. And on 
this question of intercourse between the two continents, compare Crants's 
History of Greenland, vol. i. pp. 259, 260, with Richardson's Arctic Erpedi- 
tion, vol. i. pp. 362, 363, and Prichard's Physical History of Mankind, vol. iv. 
pp. 458, 463, vol. v. PP. 371, 378. 

142 From general physical considerations, we should suppose a relation 
between amount of rain and extent of coast; and in Europe, where alone 
we have extensive meteorological records, the connexion has been proved 
statistically. ‘Ifthe quantity of rain that falls in different parts of Euro 
is measured, it is found to be less, other things being equal, as we recede 
from the sea-shore.’ Kaemtz's Meteorology, 1845, p. 139. Compare pp. 91, 
94. Hence, no doubt, the greater rarity of rain as we advance north from 
Mexico. ‘Au nord du 20°, surtout depuis les 22° au 30° de latitude, les 
pluies, que ne durent que pendant les mois de juin, de juillet, d'août et 

e septembre, sont peu fréquentes dans l'intérieur du pays.’ Humboldt, la 
Nouvelle Espagne, vol, i. p. 46. 
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was passed, civilization could gain no resting-place; 
there never has been found, and we may confidently 
rt never will be found, any evidence that even a 
le ancient nation, in the whole of that enormous con- 
nt, was able to make much progress in the arts of life, 
reanise itself into a fixed and permanent society. 
hus far as to the physical agents which controlled 
carly destinies of North America. But in reference 
outh America, a different train of circumstances came 
plav ; for the law by virtue of which the eastern coasts 
colder than the western, is not only inapplicable to the 
'hern hemisphere, but is replaced by another law pre- 
lv the reverse. North of the equator, the east is colder 
ithe west; south of the equator, the east is hotter 
ithe west.!* If now, we connect this fact with what 
been noticed respecting the vast river-system which 
intuishes the east of America from the west, it be- 
e evident that in South America there exists that 
«ration of hedt and humidity in which North America 
efirient. The result is, that the soil in the eastern 
tof South America is remarkable for its exuberance, 
only within the tropic, but considerably beyond it; 
~uth of Brazil. and even part of Uruguay, possessing 
tility not to be found in any country of North Ame- 
iituated under a corresponding latitude. 

ma hasty view of the preceding generalizations, it 
it he expected that the eastern side of South America, 
ug thus richly endowed by nature,'* would have been 


The diference between the climates of the east and west coasts of 
Hre and islands, has also been observed in the southern hemisphere ; 
the West couats are colder than the east, while in the northern 
eir the east coasts are the colder.” Meyen's Geography of Plants, 
od. 

‘M. Darwin. who has written one of the most valuable works ever 
eain South America, was struck by this superiority of the eastern 
* ood he mentions that ‘fruits which ripen well and are very abun- 
(es as tie grape and fiz, in latitude 41° on the east coast, succeed 
‘eons ina lower latitude on the opposite aide of the continent.’ Dar- 
1 darna! of Reacarchea, Lond, 1540, p. 268. Compare Meyen's Geog. 
Sante, bp 2o, Inx., So that the proposition of Daniell (Meteorological 
ww ts Jog, ane, xiv.) is expressed too generally, and should be confined 
Uert gurth of the equator, 
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the seat of one of those civilizations, which, in other pa 
of the world, similar causes produced. But if we loo 
little further, we shall find that what has just been poi 
out, by no means exhausts even the physical bearing: 
this subject, and that we must take into consideratio: 
third great agent, which has sufficed to neutralize the 
tural results of the other two, and to retain in barbari 
the inhabitants of what otherwise would have been 
most flourishing of all the countries of the New Wor 

The agent to which I allude is the trade-wind 
striking phenomenon, by which, as we shall hereafter : 
all the civilizations anterior to those of Europe w 
greatly and injuriously influenced. This wind covers 
less than 56° of latitude; 28° north of the equator, : 
28° south of it. In this large tract, which compri 
some of the most fertile countries in the world, the tra 
wind blows, during the whole year, either from the not 
east or from the south-east.1*° The causes of this re 
larity are now well understood, and are known to dep 
partly on the displacement of air at the equator, : 
partly on the motion of the earth; for the cold air ft 
the poles is constantly flowing towards the equator, : 
thus producing northerly winds in the northern he 
sphere, and southerly winds in the southern. Th 
winds are, however, deflected from their natural cot 
by the movement of the earth, as it revolves on its ¢ 
from west to east. And as the rotation of the earth 
of course, more rapid at the equator than elsewhere 
happens that in the neighbourhood of the equator 
speed is so great as to outstrip the movements of 

45 The trade-winds sometimes reach the thirtieth parallel. See Dar 
Meteorologwal Essays, p. 480. Dr. Traill (Physical Geography, Edin. | 
P. 200, says, ‘ they extend to about 30° on each side of the equator :’ t 

elieve they are rarely found so high; though Robertson is certainly w 
in supposing that they are peculiar to the tropics; History of America, 
iv. in Robertson's Works, p. 781. 

148 (În the northern hemisphere the trade-wind blows from the n 
east, and in the southern from the south-east.’ Afeyen’s Geog. of P 
p. 42. Compare Walsh's Brazi, vol. i. p. 112, vol. il. P; 494; and or 
‘ tropical east-wind ’ of the Gulf of Mexico, see Forry's Climate of the L 


States, p. 206. Dr. Forry says that it has given to the growth of the 
‘an inclination from the sea. 
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sphere from the poles, and forcing them into another 
‘tion, gives rise to those easterly ‘currents which are 
d trade-winds."*7 What, however, we are now rather 
emed with, is not so much an explanation of the 
+winds, as an account of the way in which this 
t physical phenomenon is connected with the history 
suth America. 


he trade-wind, blowing on the eastern coast of South 


tiea, and proceeding from the east, crosses the At- 
c ocean, and therefore reaches the ‘land surcharged 
ithe vapours accumulated in its passage. These va- 
s on touching the shore, are, at periodical intervals, 
lensed into rain; and as their progress westward 
rvked by that gigantic chain of the Andes, which 
‘are unable to pass,” they pour the whole of their 
“ure on Brazil, which, in consequence, is often deluged 
he most destructive torrents.“ This abundant sup- 
being aided by that vast river-system peculiar to the 
em part of America, and being also accompanied by 
n has stimulated the soil into an activity unequalled 


Re-pectine the causes of the trade-winds, see Sumerville’s Connexion 
r Phyai esl Atencea, pp. 136, 137 ; : Leslie's Natural Philosophy, p. 518 ; 
-ie Meteoroloyical E surus, pp. 44, 102, 476-481 ; Kuemtz's Mete oroluyy, 
1, Prata Bridgewater Treatise, pp. 954-256. The discovery of the 
ten le eften ascribed to Mr. Daniell; but Hadley was the real dis- 
N ve in Prout, p. 257. The monsoons, which popular writers fre- 
EER im with the trade-winds, are said to be caused by the predomi- 
tanh and by the difference between its tem wrature and that of 
"a e Kur mtz, pp. 42-45. On what may be called the conversion of 
See nite monsoons, aecording to the laws very recently promulgated 
jese o Report of British Aror tation for 1x47 ( Tranxac, of Sectiona, 
2. oprt tor |s Jn, p %4. The monsoons are noticed in Humboldt s 
rool pe 4855 cfaatie Researches, vol. xviii. part i. p. 26}; Thirl- 
Hvoru of Greece, Vol. vii pp. 13, 55; Journal of Geograph. Society, 
a yel iv. pp. sh 148, 149, 169, vol. xi. p. 162, vol. xv. pp. 146- 
Loam ps6, voel xviii. pp. 67, 63, vol. xxii. p. 112; Lows Sara- 
a 
le Principles of Geology, pp. 201, 714, 715: see also Somerrille's 
es at phu. vond p. TL And on this confining power of the Cor- 
Andes, see izara, Voyager daus lAméri ique Méridionale, vol. i. 
v tine to Pr. Pechudi, the eastern chain is properly the Andes, 
a tm the Cordillera; but this distinction is rarely made. Zachiude's 
. forna, p hM, 
-. mi "of Irazil, see Daniella Meteorological Essays, p. 335: Dar- 
nator OV Spir and Martine s Travela in Br azil, vol. ii. p. 113; 
- 8 J. oa in Braa pp. 53, 00, 114, 175, 233, 394 
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in any other part of the world. Brazil, which is nes 
as large as the whole of Europe, is covered with a ve 
tation of incredible profusion. Indeed, so rank and lu 
riant is the growth, that Nature seems to riot in the v 
wantonness of power. <A great part of this imme 
country is filled with dense and tangled forests, wł 
noble trees, blossomingin unrivalled beauty, and exqui 
with a thousand hues, throw out their produce in end 
prodigality. On their summit are perched birds of ¢ 
geous plumage, which nestle in their dark and lofty 
cesses. Below, their base and trunks are crowded v 
brushwood, creeping plants, innumerable parasites, 
swarming with hfe. There, too, are myriads of ins 
of every variety; reptiles of strange and singular fo 
serpents and lizards, spotted with deadly beauty: al 
which find means of existence in this vast workshop | 
repository of Nature. And that nothing may be want 
to this land of marvels, the forests are skirted by e1 
mous meadows, which, reeking with heat and moist: 
supply nourishment to countless herbs of wild cattle, 1 
browse and fatten on their herbage; while the adjoir 
plains, rich in another form of life, are the chosen ab 
of the subtlest and most ferocious animals, which p 
on each other, but which it might almost seem no hur 
power can hope to extirpate.’*? 

150 Dr. Gardner, who looked at these things with the eve of a bot: 
says that near Rio de Janeiro the heat and moisture are sufficient to 
pensate even the poorest soil; so that ‘rocks, on which scarcely a tre 
earth is to be observed, are covered with vellozias, tillandsias, melastom: 
cacti, orchides, and ferns, and all in the vigour of life.’ Gardner's T. 
tn Brazil, p.9. See also on this combination, Walsh's Brazil, vol. ii. pp 
298, a curious description of the rainy season: ‘For eight or nine fo 
day, during some weeks, I never had a dry shirt on me; and the clot 
divested myself of at night, I put on quite wet in the morning. Wh 
did not rain, which was very rare, there shone out in some places a bu 
sun; and we went smoking along, the wet exhaling by the heat, as 
were dissolving into vapour.’ 

18! On the natural history of Brazil, I have compared a few notic 
Stwainson'’s Geography of Animals, pp. 15-87, with Cuvier, Rige Ai 
vol. i. p. 460, vol. ii. pp. 28, 65, 66, 89, vol. iv. pp. 51, 75, 258, 320 
485, 501, vol. v. pp. 40, 195, 272, 334, 553; Azara, Amérique Mérid 
vol. i. pp. 244-388, and the greater part of vols. iii. and iv.; Wù 
Geschichte der Botanik, pp. 378, 576-578; Southey’s History of Brazil, 
p. 27, vol. iii. pp. 315; 823; Gardner's Brazil, pp. 18, 32-34, 41-4, 
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Such is the flow and abundance of life by which Brazil 
B marked above all the other countries of the earth.'°? 
But, amid this pomp and splendour of Nature, no place 
is left for Man. He is reduced to insignificance by the 
majesty with which ‘he is surrounded. The forces that 

se him are so formidable that he has never been able 

to make head against them, never able to rally against 
their accumulated pressure. Thewholeof Brazil, notwith- 
‘sanding its immense apparent advantages, has always 
remained entirely uncivilized; its inhabitants wandering 
vages, incompetent to resist those obstacles which the 

very bounty of Nature had put in their way. For the 

mtives, like every people in the infancy of society, are 

averse to enterprise; and being unacquainted with the 

ats by which physical impediments are removed, they 

lave never attempted to grapple with the difficulties that 

topped their social progress. Indeed, those difficulties 

xe so serious, that during more than three hundred years 

the resources of European knowledge have been vainly 
employed in endeavouring to get rid of them. Along 
the coast of Brazil, there has been introduced from Eu- 
rope a certain amount of that civilization, which the na- 
tives by their own efforts could never have reached. But 
such civilization, in itself very imperfect, has never pene-- 
trated the recesses of the country; and in the interior 
there is still found a state of things similar to that which 
has always existed. The people, ignorant, and therefore 
brutal, practising no restraint, and recognizing no law, 


330: Spir and Martius's Brazil, vol. 1. pp. 207-209, 238-248, vol. ii. pp. 131, 
160-163. And as to the forests, which are among the wonders of the world, 
Somercille's Physical Geog. vol. ii. pp. 204-206 ; Prichard s Physical History, 
vol v. p. 497 ; Darwins Journal, pp. 11, 24; Walsha Brazil, vol. i. p. 145, 
Vol ii. pp. 29, 30, 253. 

1:3 This extraordinary richness has excited the astonishment of all who 
have seen it. Mr. Walsh, who had travelled in some very fertile countries, 
mentions ‘the exceeding fecundity of nature which characterizes Brazil.’ 
Walsh's Brazil, vol. ii. P 19. And a very eminent naturalist, Mr. Darwin, 
rs (Journal, p. 29), ‘In England, any person fond of natural history enjoys 
in bis walks a great advantage, by always having something to attract his 
attention; but in these fertile climates, teeming with life, the attractions are 
so numerous that he is scarcely able to walk at all.’ 
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continue to live on in their old and inveterate barbarism 
In their country, the physical causes are so active, ¢ 
do their work on a scale of such unrivalled magnitu 
that it has hitherto been found impossible to escape fr 
the effects of their united action. The progress of ag 
culture is stopped by impassable forests, and the harve 
are destroyed by innumerable insects.* The mounta 
are too high to scale, the rivers are too wide to brid; 
every thing is contrived to keep back the human mii 
and repress its rising ambition. It is thus that the en 
gies of Nature have hampered the spirit of Man. Nowh« 
else is there so painful a contrast between the grande 
of the external world and the littleness of the intern 
And the mind, cowed by this unequal struggle, has r 
only been unable to advance, but without foreign aid 
would undoubtedly have receded. For even at prese 
with all the improvements constantly introduced fre 
Europe, there are no signs of real progress; while nc 
withstanding the frequency of colonial settlements, le 
than one-fiftieth of the land is cultivated.© The habi 
of the people are as barbarous as ever; and as to the 


133 Azara (Amérique Méridionale, vol. ii. pp. 1-168) gives a curious, t 
occasionally a disgusting account of the savage natives in that part of Bra 
south of 16°, to which his observations were limited. And as to the int 
bitants of other parts, see Henderson’s History of Brazil, pp. 28, 29, 107, Ii 
248, 315, 473; M Culloh’s Researches concerning America, p. 77; and t 
more recent account of Dr. Martius, in Journal of Geograph. Society, vol. 
pp. 191-199. Even in 1817, it was rare to see a native in Rio de Jane 
(Spix and Martius's Travels in Brazil, vol. i. p. 142); and Dr. Gand 
(Travels in Brazil, pp. 61, 62) says, that ‘more than one nation of Indis 
in Brazil’ have returned to that savage life from which they had apparen' 
been reclaimed. 

154 Sir C. Lyell (Principles of Geology, p. 682) notices ‘the incredil 
number of insects which lay waste the crops in Brazil ;’ and Mr. Swaina 
who had travelled in that country, says ‘The red ants of Brazil are so ¢ 
structive, and at the same time so prolific, that they frequently disp 
possession of the ground with the husbandman, defy all his skill to extirp 
their colonies, and fairly compel him to leave his fields uncultivate 
Swainson on the Geography and Classification of Animals, p. 87. See m 
about these insects in Darwin's Journal, pp. 37-43; Southey'’s Hi 
Brazil, vol. i. PE 144, 256, 333-335, 343, vol. ii. pp. 365, 642, vol. iii. 
876 ; Spix and Martius’s Travels in Brazil, vol. i. p. 259, vol. ii. p. 11 
Curier, Règne Animal, vol. iv. p. 320. 

185 The cultivated land is estimated at from 1} to 2 per cent. § 
Df‘ Culloch’s Geog. Dict., 1849, vol. i. p. 430. 
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ers, it is well worthy of remark, that Brazil, the 
ry where, of all others, physical resources are most 
rful, where both vegetables and animals are most 
dant, where the soil is watered by the noblest rivers, 
the coast studded by the finest harbours—this im- 
e territory, which is more than twelve times the 
of France, contains a population not exceeding six 
ms of people.’ 

1ese considerations sufficiently explain why it is, 
in the whole of Brazil there are no monuments even 
e most imperfect civilization; no evidence that the 
le had, at any period, raised themselves above the 
in which they were found when their country was 
discovered. But immediately opposite to Brazil there 
other country, which, though situated in the same 
nent, and lying under the same latitude, is subjected 
ifferent physical conditions, and therefore was the 
» of different social results. This is the celebrated 
Jom of Peru, which included the whole of the southern 
c, and which, from the circumstances just stated, was 
rally the only part of South America where any thing 
caching to civilization could be attained. In Brazil, 
reat of the climate was accompanied by a twofold 
ation, arising first from the immense river-system 
ental to the eastern coast; and secondly, from the 
dant moisture deposited by the trade-winds. From 
combination there resulted that unequalled fertility, 
h, so far as Man was concerned, defeated its own 
, stopping his progress by an exuberance, which, had 
en less excessive, it would have aided. For, as we 
clearly seen, when the productive powers of Nature 


During the present century, the population of Brazil has been differ- 
stated at different times; the highest computation being 7,000,000, 
e lowest 4,000,000. Comp. Humboldt, Nouv. Espagne, vol ii. p. 855 ; 
ers Brazi, p. 12; M‘Culloch’s Geog. Dict. 1849, vol. i. pp. 480, 434. 
‘alsh describes Brazil as ‘abounding in lands of the most exuberant 
y, but nearly destitute of inhabitants.” Walsh's Brazil, vol. i. p. 248. 
vas in 1828 and 1829, since which the European population has in- 
i; but, on the whole, 6,000,000 seems to be a fair estimate of what 
ly be known approximatively. In Alison's History, vol. x. p 229, the 
r given is 5,000,000; but the area also is rather understated. 

IL. I. * ir 
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are carried beyond a certain point, the imperfect 5 
ledge of uncivilized men is unable to cope with them, ag 
in any way turn them to their own advantage. If, how 
ever, those powers, being very active, are neverth 
confined within manageable limits, there arises a state ol 
things similar to that noticed in Asia and Africa; w 
the profusion of Nature, instead of hindering social 
gress, favoured it, by encouraging that accumulation oF: 
wealth, without some share of which progress is impor - 
sible. | 

In estimating, therefore, the physical conditions by. 
which civilization was originally determined, we have te 
look, not merely at the exuberance, but also at what may 
be called the manageability of Nature; that is, we have 
to consider the ease with which the resources may be 
used, as well as the number of the resources themselves.. 
Applying this to Mexico and Peru, we find that they 
were the countries of America where this combinatio 
most happily occurred. For though their resources were, 
much less numerous than those of Brazil, they were far 
more easy to control; while at the same time the hest 
of the climate brought into play those other laws 
which, as I have attempted to show, all the early civil- į 
zations were greatly influenced. It is a very remarkable ! 
fact, which, 1 believe, has never been observed, that even - 
in reference to latitude, the present limit of Peru to the 
south corresponds with the ancient limit of Mexico to the 
north; while, by a striking, but to me perfectly natural 
coincidence, both these boundaries are reached before the 
tropical line is passed; the boundary of Mexico being 
21° N. lat., that of Peru 214° S. lat.’ 

Such is the wonderful regularity which history, when 
comprehensively studied, presents to our view. And if 
we compare Mexico and Peru with those countries of the 
Old World which have been already noticed, we shall find, 


157 Vidaca being the most southerly point of the present Peruvian coast; 
though the conquests of Peru, incorporated with the empire, extended far 
into Chili, and within a few degrees of Patagonia. In regard to Mexico, 
the northern limit of the empire was 21° on the Atlantic coast, and 19° on 
the Pacific. Prescotts History of Mevico, vol. i. p. 2. 
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sin all the civilizations anterior to those of Europe, that 
heir social phenomena were subordinate to their physical 
aws. In the first place, the characteristics of their na- 
ional food were precisely those met with in the most 
fourishing parts of Asia and Africa. For although few 
of the nutritious vegetables belonging to the Old World 
were found in the New, their place was supplied by 
others exactly analogous to rice and dates; that is to 
sy, marked by the same abundance, by the same facility 
of growth, and by the same exuberant returns; there- 
bre, followed by the same social results. In Mexico and 
Peru, one of the most important articles of food has al- 
ways been maize, which, we have every reason to believe, 
was peculiar to the American continent.* This, like rice 
and dates, is eminently the product of a hot climate; and 
although it is said to grow at an elevation of upwards 
of 7,0U0 feet,'*? it is rarely seen beyond the fortieth pa- 
rallel,' and its exuberance rapidly diminishes with the 
diminution of temperature. Thus, for example, in New 
California, its average yield is seventy or eighty fold ;'* 


B3 A question has been raised as to the Asiatic origin of maize: Reynier, 
Economie des Arabes, pp. 94, 95. But later and more careful researches seem 
to have ascertained beyond much doubt that it was unknown before America 
was discovered. Compare Meyen's Geography of Plants, pp. 44, 303, 304; 
Walckenaer's note tn Azara, Amérique Méridionale, vol. i. p. Ejo; Cuvier, Pro- 
grès des Sciences Naturelles, vol. ii. p. 354; Cuvier, Eloges Historiques, vol. ii. 
pP l3: Loudon's Encyclopedia of Agriculture, p. 829; M'Cullochs Dict. of 
Cummerce, 1349, p. 831. The casual notices of maize by Ixtlilxochitl, the 
native Mexican historian, show its general use as an article of food before 
the arrival of the Spaniards: see Zrtlilrochitl, Histoire des Chichiméques, 
vol. i. pp. 53, 64, 240, vol. ii. p. 19. 

3 » Maize, indeed, grows to the height of 7,200 feet above the level of 
the sea, but only predominates between 3,000 and 6,000 of elevation.’ Lind- 
ky's Veyetuble Kingdom, 1347, p. 112. This refers to the tropical parts of 
South America; but the Zea vais is said to have been raised on the slopes 
of the Pyrenees ‘at an elevation of 3,000 to -4,000 feet.’ See Austen on the 
Forty Days’ Maize, in Report of Brit. Assoc. for 1849, Trans. of Sec. p. 68. 

1o M. Meyen (Geog. of Plants, p. 502) and Mr. Balfour (Botany, p. 567 
suppose that in America 40° is about its limit; and this is the case in rega 
lo Ita extensive cultivation; but it is grown certainly as high as 52°, per- 
aps as high as 54°, north latitude: see Richardson's Arctic E.vpedition, 1851, 
rol. ii. pp. 49, 234. 

11 «Sous la zone tempérée, entre les 33 et 38 degrés de latitude, par 
‘xemple dans la Nouvelle Californie, le mais ne produit, en général, année 
ommune, que 70 & 80 grains pour un.’ Humboldt, la Nouvelle Espagne, 


ol ii. p. 375. o (27378 A 
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but in Mexico Proper the same grain yields three or fou 
hundred fold, and, under very favourable circumstance: 
even eight hundred fold.!®? 

A people who derived their sustenance from a plan 
of such extraordinary fecundity, had little need to exer 
cise their industrious energies; while at the same tim 
they had every opportunity of increasing their numbers 
and thus producing a train of social and political conse 
quences similar to those which I have noticed in Indis 
and in Egypt. Besides this, there were, in addition tc 
maize, other kinds of food to which the same remarks are 
applicable. The potato, which, in Ireland, has brought 
about such injurious effects by stimulating the growth 
of population, is said to be indigenous to Peru; and 
although this is denied by a very high authority,'® there 
is, at all events, no doubt that it was found there in 
abundance when the country was first discovered by the 
Europeans.'* In Mexico, potatoes were unknown till the 
arrival of the Spaniards; but both Mexicans and Peru 
vians lived to a great extent on the produce of the 
banana; a vegetable whose reproductive powers are 80 
extraordinary, that nothing but the precise and unim- 
peachable testimony of which we are possessed could make 

163 í La fécondité du Tlaolli, ou mais mexicain, est au-delà de tout ce que 
l'on peut imaginer en Europe. La plante, favorisée par de fortes chaleurs et 

r beaucoup d’humidité, acquiert une hauteur de denx à trois mètres. Duss 
es belles plaines qui s'étendent depuis San Juan del Rio & Queretaro, per 
exemple dans les terres de la grande métairie de l’Exsperanza, une fanégué 
de mais en produit quelquefois huit cents.’ Des terrains fertiles en donnest 
année commune trois à quatre cents.’ Humboldt, Nouv. Eopagne, vol. i 
p. 374. Nearly the same estimate is given by Mr. Ward: see Ward's Mexico, 
vol. i. p. 32, vol. ii. p. 230. In Central America (Guatemala), maize returns 
three hundred for one. Mexique et Guatemala par Larenaud 257 

183 € La pomme de terre n'est pas indigène au Pérou.’ Hu , Nous. 
Espagne, vol. ii. p. 400. On the other hand, Cuvier (Histoire des Science 
Naturelles, part ii. p. 185) peremptorily says, ‘il est impossible de douter 
qu'elle ne soit originaire du Pérou:’ sce also his Eloges Historiques, vol. i 
p. 171. Compare Winckler, Gesch. der Botanik, p. 92: ‘Von einem gewisser 
Carate unter den Gewachsen Peru's mit dem Namen papas aufgeführt.’ 

1¢4 And has been used ever since for food. On the Peruvian potato, com: 
pare Tschudi’s Travels in Peru, pp. 178, 368, 386; Ulloa’s Voyage to Soutl 
America, vol. i. pp. 287, 288. In Southern Peru, at the height of 13,00 
or 14,000 feet, a curious process takes place, the starch of the potato bein; 


frozen into saccharine. See a valuable paper by Mr. Bollaert in Journal o, 
Geograph, Society, vol. xxi. p. 119. 
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em at all credible. This remarkable plant is, in Ame- 
ta. intimately connected with the physical laws of cli- 
ate; since it is an article of primary importance for 
e subsistence of man whenever the temperature passes 
certain point.’ Of its nutritive powers, it is enough 
‘say, that an acre sown with it will support more than 
ty persons; whereas the same amount of land sown 
th wheat in Europe will only support two persons.'® 
tto the exuberance of its growth, it is calculated that, 
ler circumstances remaining the same, its produce is 
ty-four times greater than that of potatoes, and a hun- 
d and thirty-three times greater than that of wheat.!6 
It will now be easily understood why it was that, in 
important respects, the civilizations of Mexico and 
u were strictly analogous to those of India and Egypt. 
these four countries, as well as in a few others in 
thern Asia and Central America, there existed an 
unt of knowledge, despicable indeed if tried by an 
vpean standard, but most remarkable if contrasted 
ı the gross ignorance which prevailed among the ad- 
ing and cotemporary nations. But in all of them 
e was the same inability to diffuse even that scanty 
ization which they really possessed; there was the 
- utter absence of any thing approaching to the de- 
ratie spirit; there was the same despotic power on 
part of the upper classes, and the same contempt- 
subservience on the part of the lower. For, as we 
clearly seen, all these civilizations were affected 


H: amb dt ( Nour. Espagne, vol. ii. p. 359) says, ‘partout où la chaleur 
ae Vannée excède vingt-quatre degrés centigrades, le fruit du ba- 
-t un objet de culture du plus grand intérét pour la subsistance de 
ue. Compare Bullock's Me.cico, p. 281. 
Ui udlarh a (reugraph, Dict., 1849, vol. ii. p. 315. 
Je deute qu'il existe une autre plante sur le globe, qui, sur un 
sree de terrain, puise preduire une masse de substance nourrissante 
sidecable . . ‘Le produit de- bananes est par conséquent à 
.fament comme 133: 1—a celui des pommes de terre comme 44: 1.’ 
-&, Nemrelle Expagne, vol. ii. pp. 362, 363. See also Prout’s Bridge- 
Tevutuse, p. 333, edit. 1845 ; Prescott's Pe ru, Vol. i. pp. 131, 132; Preas- 
Meo vol i. p. Lid. Earlier notices, but vey imperfect , ones, ‘of this 
nelle retabli. may be found in Ulloa’s South America, vol. 2 1 p. 74; 
Eyle Works, vol. iii. p. 000. 
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by certain physical causes, which, though favourable to. 
the accumulation of wealth, were unfavourable to a just. 
subdivision of it. And as the knowledge of men was still in : 
its infancy,’ it was found impossible to struggle against: 
these physical agents, or prevent them from producing : 
those effects on the social organization which I have 
attempted to trace. Both in Mexico and in Peru, the: 
arts, and particularly those branches of them which | 
minister to the luxury of the wealthy classes, were cuk $ 
tivated with great success. The houses of the higher’ 
ranks were filled with ornaments and utensils of ad- 
mirable workmanship; their chambers were hung with - 
splendid tapestries; their dresses and their personal de- | 
corations betrayed an almost incredible expense; their 
jewels of exquisite and varied form; their rich and flowing 
robes embroidered with the rarest feathers, collected from 
the most distant parts of the empire: all supplying 
evidence of the possession of unlimited wealth, and of 
the ostentatious prodigality with which that wealth was 
wasted.’ Immediately below this class came the people; : 
and what their condition was, may be easily imagined. ` 
In Peru the whole of the taxes were paid by them; the 





168 The only science with which they had much acquaintance was astro- 
nomy, which the Mexicans appear to have cultivated with considerable 
success. Compare the remark of La Place, in Humboldt, Nouvelle Espagne, 
vol. i. p. 92, with Prichards Physical History, vol. v. pp. 323, 329; Bf Cul- 
loh’s Researches, pp. 201-225; Larenaudiére's Merique, pp. 51, 52; Hum- 
boldt’s Cosmos, vol. iv. p. 456; Journal of Geoy. Soctety, vol. vii. p. 3 
However, their astronomy, as might be expected, was accompanied 
astrology = see Irthlrochitl, Histoire des Chichiméques, vol. i. p. 168, vol. it 

. 94, 111. 

PP ies The works of art produced by the Mexicans and Peruvians are under- 
rated by Robertson ; who, however, admits that he had never seen them. 
History of America, book vii., in Robertson’s Works, pp. 909, 920. But 
during the present century considerable attention has been paid to this 
subject : and, in addition to the evidence of skill and costly extrav 
collected by Mr. Prescott (History of Peru, vol. i. pp. 28, 142; History of 
Mexico, vol. i. pp. 27, 28, 122, 256, 270, 307, vol. ii. pp. 115, 116), I may 
refer to the testimony of M. Humboldt, the only traveller in the New 
World who has possessed a competent amount of physical as well as his- 
torical knowledge. Humboldt, Nouvelle Espagne, vol. it. p. 483, and elsewhere. 
Compare Mr. Pentland’s observation on the tombs in the neighbourhood 
of Titicaca (Jour. of Geog. Soc., vol. x. p. 554) with M'Culloh’s Researches, 
pp. 364-366 ; Mexique par Larenaudiére, pp. 41, 42, 66 ; Ulloa's South America, 
vol. i. pp. 466, 466. 
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whles and the clergy being altogether exempt.'” But as, 
asuch a state of society, it was impossible for the people 
t accumulate property, they were obliged to defray the 
expenses of government by their personal labour, which 
vas placed under the entire command of the state." At 
the same time, the rulers of the country were well aware 
that, with a system like this, feelings of personal indepen- 
dence were incompatible; they therefore contrived laws 
by which, even in the most minute matters, freedom of 
action was controlled. The people were so shackled, that 
they could neither change their residence, nor alter their 
clothes, without permission from the governing powers. 
To each mun the law prescribed the trade he was to 
follow, the dress he was to wear, the wife he was to 
marry, and the amusements he was to enjoy.” Among 
the Mexicans the course of affairs was similar; the same 
physical conditions being followed by the same social 
results. In the most essential particular for which history 
can be studied, namely, the state of the people, Mexico 
and Peru are the counterpart of eachother. For though 
there were many minor points of difference," both were 


170 <The members of the royal house, the great nobles, even the public 
functionaries, and the numerous body of the priesthood, were all exempt 
from taxation. The whole duty of defraying the expenses of the govern- 
ment belonged to the people.’ Prescott's History of Peru, vol. i. p. 56. 

1! Ondegardo emphatically says, ‘Solo el trabajo de las personas era el 
tributo que se dava, porque ellos no poseian otra cosa.’ Prescotts Peru, 
vol i. p. 57. Compare 2‘Culloh's Researches, p. 359. In Mexico, the state 
of things was just the same: ‘Le petit peuple, qui ne po-sédait point de 
biens-fonds, et qui ne faisait point de commerce, payait sa part des taxes en 
travaux de différents genres; c’était par lui que les terres de la couronne 
étaient cultivées, les ouvrages publics exécutés, et le sdiverses maisons appar- 
tenantes à l’empereur conztruites ou entretenues.’ Larenaudiére’s Mexique, 

39. 

Eia Mr. Prescott notices this with surprise, though, under the circum- 
stances, it was in truth perfectly natural. He says (Hist. of Peru, vol. i. 
p. 159), ‘ Under this extraordinary polity, a people, advanced in many of 
the socia] refinements, well skilled in manufactures and agriculture, were 
unacquainted, as we have seen, with money. They had nothing that 
deserved to be called property. They could follow no craft, could engage 
inno labour, no amusement, but such as was specially provided by law. 
They could not change their residence or their drees without a licence from 
the government. They could not even exercise the freedom which is con- 
ceded to the most abject in other countries—that of selecting their own 
wires.’ 


“3 The Mexicans being, as Prichard says (Physical History, vol. v. 
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agreed in this, that there were only two classes—the 
upper class being tyrants, and the lower class being. 
slaves. This was the state in which Mexico was found; 
when it was discovered by the Europeans,'“ and towards : 
which it must have been tending from the earliest period. | 
And so insupportable had all this become, that we know, * 
from the most decisive evidence, that the general dis . 
affection it produced among the people was one of the | 
causes which, by facilitating the progress of the Spanish 
invaders, hastened the downfall of the Mexican empire.’ ; 
The further this examination is carried, the more 
striking becomes the similarity between those civiliza- 
tions which flourished anterior to what may be called the. 
European epoch of the human mind. The division of. 
a nation into castes would be impossible in the great: 
European countries; but it existed from a remote ai- 
tiquity in Egypt, in India, and apparently in Persia." 
The very same institution was rigidly enforced in Peru;!” 
and what proves how consonant it was to that stage of 
society, is, that in Mexico, where castes were not este 
blished by law, it was nevertheless a recognized custom 
that the son should follow the occupation of his father. | 
This was the political symptom of that stationary and | 
p. 467), of a more cruel disposition than the Peruvians; but our infor 
mation is too limited to enable us to determine whether this was mainly — 
owing to physical causes or to social ones. Herder preferred the Peruvian | 


civilization: ‘der gebildetste Staat dieses Welttheils, Peru.’ Idem ar 
Geschichte der Menschheit, vol. 1. p. 33. ` 


“4 See in Humboldt's Nouvelle Espagne, vol. i. p. 101, a striking sum- | 
mary of the state of the Mexican people at the time of the open con- 
orks, p. 907. : 
a 





j 








quest: see also History of America, book vii., in Robertson's 

175 Prescott a History of the Conquest of Mexico, vol. i. p. 34. Compare 
similar remark on the invasion of Egypt in Bunsen’s Taypi, vol. ii. p. 414 

176 That there were castes in Persia is stated by Firdousi; and his asser- 
tion, putting aside its general probability, ought to outweigh the silence of 
the Greek historians, who, for the most part, knew little of any country 
except their own. According to Malcolm, the existence of caste in the 
time of Jemsheed, is confirmed by ‘some Mahomedan authors;’ but he 
does not say who they were. Malcolm's History of Persia, vol. i. pp. 506, 
506. Several attempts have been made, but very unsuccessfully, to ascer- 
tain the period in which castes were first instituted. Compare Asatte 
Researches, vol. vi. p. 251; Heeren's African Nations, vol. ii. p. 121; Bemean’s 
Egypt, vol. ii. p. 410; Rammohun Ruy on the Veds, p. 269. 

111 Prescott’s History of Peru, vol. i. pp. 143, 156. 

118 Preacott's History of Mexico, vol. l p. 124. 
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servative spirit, which, as we shall hereafter see, has 
ked every country in which the upper classes have 
nopolized power. The religious symptom of the same 
nt was displayed in that inordinate reverence for anti- 


tv and in that hatred of change, which the greatest 


ull the writers on America has well pointed out as an 
logy between the natives of Mexico and those of Hin- 
tan.? To this may be added, that those who have 
died the history of the ancient Egyptians, have ob- 
ved among that people a similar tendency. Wilkin- 
. who is well known to have paid great attention to 
1 monuments, says that they were more unwilling 
many other nation to alter their religious worship ;'” 
i Herodotus, who travelled in their country two thou- 
dthree hundred years ago, assures us that, while they 
xrved old customs, they never acquired new ones.'*! 


‘Les Américains, comme les habitans de l'Indoustan, et comme tous 
espes qui ont gémi long-temps sous le despotisme civil et religieux, 
eet avec une opiniàtreté extraordinaire a leurs habitudes, à leurs 
m, a leurs opinions. . . . . Au Mexique, comme dans l'Indoustan, il 
t pas permis aux fidèles de changer la moindre chose anx figures des 
Tout ce qui appartenoit au rite des Aztèques et des lindous étoit 
ua des Jois immuables.’ Humboldt, Nouv. Espagne, vol. i. pp. 95, 97. 
t (Eurre vol. ii. pp. 226, 313, 314) has some admirable remarks on 
UI ef pinion natural to certain states of society, See also Herders 
Aachte, vol. iii. pp. 34, 35; and for other illustrations of this 
aws ot thought, and adherence to old customs, which many writers 
- ot be an eastern peculiarity, but which is far more widely spread, 
as Humboldt clearly saw, the result of an unequal distribution of 
empare Turnera Embaxay to Tibet, F 4]; Forbes's Oriental Me- 
fo opp. bo, 164, vol. ii p. 236; Mils History of India, vol. i. 
. Eiphinstimea History of India, p. 43; Otters Life of Clarke, vol. ii. 
. Iransiw. of Asiatic Society, vol. ii. p. 64; Journal of Asiat. Society, 
np lies. 
H w ~rupulous the Egvptiina were, above all people, in per- 
tee introadnuetion of new customs in matters relating to the godas.’ 
nome Ansent Egyptians, vol. iil. p. 262. Compare p. 275. Thus, too, 
Lær potis ‘the tenacity with which the Egyptians adhered to old 
mart entomea. Bunsena Egypt, vol ii. p. 64. See also some remarks 
i erence between this spuit and the love of novety among the 
< izn Katter's History of Ancient Philosophy, vol. iv. pp. 625, 626. 
Ii- riei. book ii. chap. T9: marmoag Ce oever vopown, Nor obliva 
=>- i and see the note in Baehr, vol, i. p. 660: © rópovg priores inter- 
ı eypurarunt cantilenas, hymnos; Schweighwuserus rectius intellexit 
t: a mures’ Ín the same way, in FTimæus, Plato represents an 
Os priest Paving to Nolon, “EA nres arl mici iare, pepo Cr  EANNY 
2, And when Solon asked what he meant, Nio: iors, was the reply, 


Pé fa Crees 
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In another point of view, the similarity between these 
distant countries is equally interesting, since it evidently 
arises from the causes already noticed as common to 
both. In Mexico and Peru, the lower classes peing at 
the disposal of the upper, there followed that frivolous 
waste of labour which we have observed in Egypt, and 
evidence of which may also be seen in the remains of those 
temples and palaces that are still found in several parts: 
of Asia. Both Mexicans and Peruvians erected immense 
buildings, which were as useless as those of Egypt, and 
which no country could produce, unless the labour of the 
people were ill-paid and ill-d:rected.'®? The cost of these: 
monuments of vanity is unknown; but it must have been | 
enormous; since the Americans, being ignorant of the use, 
of iron,! were unable to employ a resource by which, in: 
the construction of large works, labour is greatly abridged. 
Some particulars, however, have been preserved, from 
which an idea may be formed on this subject. To take, 
for instance, the palaces of their kings: we find that in: 
Peru, the erection of the royal residence occupied, during 
fifty years, 20,000 men;'* while that of Mexico cost the 
labour of no less than 200,000: striking facts, which, if 
all other testimonies had perished, would enable us to 
appreciate the condition of countries in which, for such 
insignificant purposes, such vast power was expended. 
rag Woyng mavreg’ obcepiay ydp iv abraig iyere Ot’ doyaiay drony wadauiy coker 


obté pabynpa yoorm oMr otdéy, Chap. v. in Platonis Opera, vol. vii. p 243, 
edit. Bekker, Lond. 1826. 

18 The Mexicana appear to have been even more wantonly prodigal 
than the Peruvians. See, reapecting their immense pyramida, one of 
which, Cholula, had a base ‘twice as broad as the largest Egyptian p 
mid,’ U-Culloh’s Researches, pp. 252-256; Bullock's Mexico, pp. 11115, 
414; Humboldt’s Nouvelle Expuyne, vol. i. pp. 240, 241. 

13 Prescott's History of Mexico, vol. i. p. 117, vol. iii. p. 341; and Pre- 
cott's Hi-tory of Peru, vol. i. p. 145. See also Haüy, Traité de Minéralogie, 
Paris, 1801, vol. iv. p. 372. 

te Prescotts History of Peru, vol. i. p. 18. 

18> Mr. Prescott (History of Mexico, vol. i. p. 153) says, ‘We are not 
informed of the time occupied in building this palace; but 200,000 work- 
men, it is said, were employed on it. [lowever this may be, it is certain 
that the Tezcucan monarchs, like those of Asia and ancient Egypt, had the 
control of immense masses of men, and would sometimes turn the whole 
population of a conquered city, including the women, into the public worka, 
The most gigantic monuments of architecture which the world has wit- 
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The preceding evidence, collected from sources of 
mquestioned credibility, proves the force of those great 
physical laws, which, in the most flourishing countries out 
€ Europe, encouraged the accumulation of wealth, but 
prevented its dispersion; and thus secured to the upper 
dasses a monopoly of one of the most important elements 
d social and political power. The result was, that in all 
those civilizations the great body of the people derived 
w benefit from the national improvements; hence, the 
basis of the progress being very narrow, the progress 
itself was very insecure.'® When, therefore, unfavourable 
 ircumstances arose from without, it was but natural that 
the whole system should fall to the ground. In such 
‘countries, society, being divided against itself, was unable 
tostand. And there can be no doubt that long before 
the crisis of their actual destruction, these one-sided and 
irregular civilizations had begun to decay; so that their 
own degeneracy uided the progress of foreign invaders, 
and secured the overthrow of those ancient kingdoms, 
which, under a sounder system, might have been easily 
saved. 
Thus far as to the way in which the great civilizations 
exterior to Europe have been affected by the peculiarities 
of their food, climate, and soil. It now remains for me 
to examine the effect of those other physical agents to 
which I have given the collective name of Aspects of 
Nature, and which will be found suggestive of some very 

wide and comprehensive inquiries into the influence ex- 
-ercised by the external world in predisposing men to 
eertain habits of thought, and thus giving a particular 
j 


' wed would never have been reared by the hands of freemen.’ The Mexican 

| Kstorian, Ixtlilxochitl, gives a curious account of one of the royal palaces. 
Se his Histoire des Chichiméques, translated by Ternaux-Compans, Paris, 
1840, vol. i. pp. 257-262, chap. xxxvii. 

s This may be illustrated by a good remark of M. Matter, to the effect 
thet when the Egyptians had once lost their race of kings, it was found 
impowible for the nation to reconstruct itself. Matter, Histoire de l Ecole 
d Alerandrie, vol. i. p. 68; a striking passage. In Persia, again, when the 
keling of loyalty decayed, so also did the feeling of national power. Mal- 
com's History of Persia, vol. ii. p. 130. The history of the most civilized 
parta of Europe presents a picture exactly the reverse of this, 
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tone to religion, arts, literature, and, in a word, to all the 
principal manifestations of the human mind. To ascer 
tain how this is brought about, forms a necessary supple- 
ment to the investigations just concluded. For, as we 
have seen that climate, food, and soil mainly concern the 
accumulation and distribution of wealth, so also shall we 
see that the Aspects of Nature concern the accumulation 
and distribution of thought. In the first case, we have 
to do with the material interests of Man; in the other 
case, with his intellectual interests. The former I have 
analyzed as far as I am able, and perhaps as far as the 
existing state of knowledge will allow:'®’ But the other, 
namely, the relation between the Aspects of Nature and 
the mind of Man, involves speculations of such magnitude, 
and requires such a mass of materials drawn from every’ 
quarter, that 1 feel very apprehensive as to the result; 
and I need hardly say, that | make no pretensions to any- 
thing approaching an exhaustive analysis, nor can I hope: 
to do more than generalize a few of the laws of that’ 
complicated, but as yet unexplored, process by which the 
external world has affected the human mind, has warped 
its natural movements, and too often checked its natural 
progress. 

The Aspects of Nature, when considered from this 
point of view, are divisible into two classes: the first 
class being those which are most likely to excite the ima- 
ginatiou; and the other class being those which address 
themselves to the understanding commonly so called, 
that is, to the mere logical operations of the intellect. 
For although it is true that, in a complete and well 
balanced mind, the imagination and the understanding 
each play their respective parts, and are auxiliary t 
each other, it is also true that, in a majority of instances 
the understanding is too weak to curb the imaginatior 
and restrain its dangerous licence. The tendency of ad 
vancing civilization 1s to remedy this disproportion, anc 


187 T mean, in regard to the physical and economical generalizations. A 
to the literature of the subject, I am conscious of many deficiencies, par 
ticularly in respect to the Mexican and Peruvian histories, 
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st the reasoning powers with that authority, which, 
1 early stage of society, the imagination exclusively 
esses. Whether or not there is ground for fearing 
the reaction will eventually proceed too far, and that 
reasoning faculties will in their turn tyrannize over 
imaginative ones, is a question of the deepest interest ; 
in the present condition of our knowledge, it is pro- 
ly an insoluble one. At all events, it is certain that 
ung like such a state has yet been seen; since, even 
his age, when the imagination is more under control 
ı in any preceding one, it has far too much power; 
ight be easily proved, not only from the superstitions 
ch in every country still prevail among the vulgar, 
also from that poetic reverence for antiquity, which, 
igh it has been long diminishing, still hampers the 
pendence, blinds the judgment, and circumscribes 
originality of the educated classes. 

ow, so far as natural phenomena are concerned, it 
ident, that whatever inspires feelings of terror, or of 
t wonder, and whatever excites in the mind an idea 
he vague and uncontrollable, has a special tendency 
iflame the imagination, and bring under its dominion 
slower and more deliberate operations of the under- 
ding. In such cases, Man, contrasting himself with 
force and majesty of Nature, becomes painfully con- 
1s of his own insignificance. A sense of inferiority 
sover him. From every quarter innumerable obsta- 
hem him in, and limit his individual will. His mind, 
lled by the indefined and indefinable, hardly cares to 
tinize the details of which such imposing grandeur 
ists.!88 On the other hand, where the works of Nature 


The sensation of fear, even when there is no danger, becomes strong 
h to destroy the pleasure that would otherwise be felt. See, for in- 
, a description of the great mountain boundary of Hindostan, in 
¢ Researches, vol. xi. p. 409: ‘It is necessary for a person to place 
If in our situation before he can form a just conception of the scene. 
epth of the valley below, the progressive elevation of the intermediate 
and the majestic splendour of the cloud-capped Himalaya, furmed so 
a picture, that the mind was impressed with a sensation of dread 
than of pleasure.’ Compare vol. xiv. p. 1]6, Calcutta, 1822. In the 
it has been observed, that the grandeur of the mountain-scenery 
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are small and feeble, Man regains confidence: he seer 
more able to rely on his own power; he can, as it wer 
pass through, and exercise authority in every directioa 
And as the phenomena are more accessible, it becom« 
easier for him to experiment on them, or to observe the: 
with minuteness; an inquisitive and analytic spirit 
encouraged, and he is tempted to generalize the appea 
ances of Nature, and refer them to the laws by whic 
they are governed. 

Looking in this way at the human mind as affecte 
by the Aspects of Nature, it is surely a remarkable fact 
that all the great early civilizations were situated withi 
and immediately adjoining the tropics, where those as 
pects are most sublime, most terrible, and where Nature 
1s, in every respect, most dangerous to Man. Indeed, ge- 
nerally, in Asia, Africa, and America, the external world 
is more formidable than in Europe. This holds good 
not only of the fixed and permanent phenomena, such as 
mountains, and other great natural barriers, but also ol 
occasional phenomena, such as earthquakes, tempeste, 
hurricanes, pestilences; all of which are in those regioni 
very frequent, and very disastrous. ‘These constant anc 
scrious dangers produce effects analogous to those causet 
by the sublimity of Nature, in so far, that in both case 
there is a tendency to increase the activity of the ima 
gination. For the peculiar province of the imaginatio 
being to deal with the unknown, every event which i 
unexplained, as well as important, is a direct stimulus t 
our imavinative faculties. In the tropics, events of thi 
kind are more numerous than elsewhere; it therefor 
follows that in the tropics the imagination is most likel 
to triumph. A few illustrations of the working of thi 
principle will place it in a clearer light, and will prepar 
the reader for the arguments based upon it. 

Of those physical events which increase the insecurit 
of Man, earthquakes are certainly among the most strih 
ing, in regard to the loss of life which they cause, as als 


imbues the minds of the natives with fear, and has caused the invention : 
many superstitious legends. Alison’s Europe, vol. ix. pp. 79, 80. 
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rard to their sudden and unexpected occurrence. 
‘1s reason to believe that they are always preceded 
nospheric changes which strike immediately at the 
us system, and thus have a direct physical tendency 
xir the intellectual powers.'®? However this may 
ere can be no doubt as to the effect they produce in 
raging particular associations and habits of thought. 
rror which they inspire, excites the imagination even 
unful extent, and, overbalancing the judgment, pre- 
es men to superstitious fancies. And what is highl 

ıs, is, that repetition, so far from blunting such feel- 
strengthens them. In Peru, where earthquakes 
` to be more common than in any other country,'™ 
succeeding visitation increases the general dismay ; 
b in some cases, the fear becomes almost insupport- 
' The mind is thus constantly thrown into a timid 


ne augmentation d’électricité s7 manifeste aussi presque toujours, 
mt généralement annoncés par le mugissement des bestiaux, par 
ude des animaux domestiques, et dans les hommes par cette sorte 
se qui, en Europe, précède les orages dans les personnes nerveuses.’ 
Prog. des Sctences, vol. i. p. 265. See also on this ‘ Vorgefühl, the 
ion of Von Hoff, in Mr. Mallet’s valuable essay on earthquakes 
ssuc. for 1850, p. 68); and the ‘foreboding’ in Tschudi’s Peru, p. 
1a letter in Nichols’s Illustrations of the Eighteenth Century, vol. iv. 
The probable connexion between earthquakes and electricity is 
n Bakewell s Geology, p. 434. 
eru is more subject, perhaps, than any other country to the tremen- 
tation of earthquakes.’ M‘Cullockh’s Geog. Dict. 1849, vol. ii. p. 499. 
udi (Travels in Peru, p. 162) says of Lima, ‘at an average forty-five 
aay be counted on in the year.’ See also on the Peruvian earth- 
3p. 43, 75, 87, 90. | 
curious instance of association of ideas conquering the deadening 
habit. Dr. Tschudi (Peru, p. 170), describing the panic, says, * no 
ty with the phenomenon can blunt this feeling.’ Beale (Souwth-Sea 
Voyage, Lond. 1839, p. 205) writes, ‘It is said at Peru, that the 
he natives of the place feel those vibrations of the earth, instead 
img habituated to them, as persons do who are constantly exposed 
dangers, they become more filled with dismay every time the shock 
sd, so that aged people often find the terror a slight shock will pro- 
ost insupportable.” Compare Darwin's Journal, pp. 422, 423. So, 
gard to Mexican earthquakes, Mr. Ward observes, that ‘the na- 
both more sensible than strangers of the smaller shocks, and more 
by them.’ Ward's Mexico, vol. ii. p. 55. On the physiological 
the fear caused by earthquakes, see the remarkable statement by 
in Burdach’s Physiologie comme Science d Observation, vol. i. pp. 
That the fear should be not deadened by familiarity, but in- 
əy it, would hardly be expected by speculative reasoners unac- 
with the evidence; and we find, in fact, that the Pyrrhonists 
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and anxious state; and men witnessing the most seriou 
dangers, which they can neither avoid nor understand 
become impressed with a conviction of their own inability 
and of the poverty of their own resources.'** In exac 
the same proportion, the imagination is aroused, ands 
belief in supernatural interference actively encouraged 
Human power failing, superhuman power is called in 
the mysterious and the invisible are believed to be pre 
sent; and there grow up among the people those feeli 
of awe, and of helplessness, on which all superstition u 
based, and without which no superstition can exist.!® 
Further illustration of this may be found even in Eu 
rope, where such prenomena are comparatively speaking 
extremely rare. Earthquakes and volcanic eruptions are 
more frequent and more destructive in Italy, and in the 
Spanish and Portuguese peninsula, than in any other of 
the great countries; and it is precisely there that super 
stition is most rife, and the superstitious classes mos 
powerful. Those were the countries where the clergy 
first established their authority, where the worst corrup 
tions of Christianity took place, and where superstition 
has during the longest period retained the firmest hold. 
To this may be added another circumstance, indicative of 
the connexion between these physical phenomena and the 
predominance of the imagination. Speaking generally, 
the fine arts are addressed more to the imagination; the 
sciences to the intellect.!* Now it is remarkable, that 


asserted that oi yoy oecpol map’ ol¢ cuveywc aroredovvrat, ob Bavpalovrat 
ovd ò Hoc, Ort Ka spipay dpara. Diog. Laert. de Vitis Philos. lib. ix. segm 
87, vol. i. p. 591. 

192 Mr. Stephens, who gives a striking description of an earthquake ii 
Centra] America, emphatically says, ‘I never felt myself so feeble a thin 
before.’ Stephens’s Central America, vol. i. p. 383. See also the account a 
the effects produced on the mind by an earthquake, in Transac. of Soc. 6 
Bombay, vol. iii. p. 98, and the note at p. 105. 

193 The effect of earthquakes in encouraging superstition, is noticed i 
Lyell’s admirable work, Principles of Geology, p. 492. Compare a myth a 
the origin of earthquakes in Beausobre, Histoire Critique de Manschée, vol. i 

. 243. 
Pi The greatest men in science, and in fact all very great men, have n 
doubt been remarkable for the powers of their imagination. But in ar 
the imagination plays a far more conspicuous part than in science ; and thi 
is what I mean to express by the proposition in the text. Sir David Brew 
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‘he greatest painters, and nearly all the greatest sculp- 
. modern Europe has possessed, have been produced 
the Italian and Spanish peninsulas. In regard to 
nee, Italy has no doubt had several men of conspicu- 
ability; but their numbers are out of all proportion 
ll when compared with her artists and poets. As to 
inand Portugal, the literature of those two countries 
minently poetic, and from their schools have pro- 
id some of the greatest painters the world has ever 
On the other hand, the purely reasoning faculties 
-been neglected, and the whole Peninsula, from the 
“st period to the present time, does not supply to 
history of the natural sciences a single name of the 
est merit; not one man whose works form an epoch 
e progress of European knowledge.'® 
a manner in which the Aspects of Nature, when 
are very threatening, stimulate the imagination,!™ 
by encouraging superstition, discourage knowledge, 
be made still more apparent by one or two addi- 
] tacts. Among an ignorant people, there is a direct 
‘ney to ascribe all serious dangers to supernatural 
vention; and a strong religious sentiment being thus 
wd} it constantly happens, not only that the danger 


peed. thinks that Newton was deficient in imagination : ‘the weak- 
this unaginative powers.” Brewster's Life of Newton, 1855, vol. ii. 
Irae impossible to discuss 80 large a question in a note; but to my 
sleet, Bo poet, except Dante and Shakespeare, ever had an imagi- 
zore anng and more audacious than that pogsessed by Sir Isaac 


[ + remarks made by Mr. Ticknor on the absence of science in Spain, 
te etmi even further than he has done. See Ticknor’s History 
srh Laterafure, Vol. àn. p. 222, 223. He says, p. 2:37, that in 1771, 
renty of Salamanca bing urged to teach the physical sciences, 
Newton teaches nothing that would make a good logician or 
veccan, and Cirssendi and Descartes do not agree so well with re- 
ruth as Aristotle does, 
i. Aeati Researches, vol. vi. pp. 35, 368, there is a good instance of 
tpai ving rise to a theological fiction. See also vol. i. pp. 154- 
vioo mpare Coleman's Mythology of the Hindus, p. 17. 
~- fr example, Analice Researches, vol. iv. pp. 58, 57, vol. vii. p. 94; 
euti oadueed by a volcano, in Journal of Geograph, Society, vol. v. 
S ao vol ax. p. R, and a partial recognition of the principle by 
- Faupncus, ia Tennemann’s Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. i. p. 202. 
~ the use the clergy made of a volcanic eruption in feeland ( Wheaton's 
= L I 
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is submitted to, but that it is actually worshipped. Thi 
is the case with some of tlie Hindus in the forests of Ma 
labar ;'° and many similar instances will occur to whoevel 
has studied the condition of barbarous tribes.!°? Indeed 
so far is this carried, that in some countries the inhabit 
ants, from feelings of reverential fear, refuse to dest 
wild-beasts and noxious reptiles; the mischief these an% 
mals inflict being the cause of the impunity they enjoy.™ 
It is in this way, that the old tropical civilizations had 
to struggle with innumerable difficulties unknown to the. 
temperate zone, where European civilization has long flou- 
rished. The devastations of animals hostile to man, the. 
ravages of hurricanes, tempests, earthquakes,”“'and similar. 
perils, constantly. pressed upon them, and affected the tone. 


History of the Northmen,p. 42); and see further Raffles’ History of Jaw, 
vol. fa 274, and Tochudi's Peru, pp. 64, 167, 171. ory of 

198 Fie Hindus in the Iruari forests, says Mr. Edye, ‘worship and re 
spect every thing from which they apprehend danger.’ Edye on the Coas of 

Malabar, in Journal of Asiatic Society, vol. ii. p. 337. 

99 Dr, Prichard (Physical History, vol. iv. p. 501) says, ‘The tiger is 
worshipped by the Hajin tribe in the vicinity of the Garrows or Garrudus’ 
Compare Transactions of Asiatic Society, vol. 111. p. 66. Among the Garrows 
themselves, this feeling is so strong, that ‘the tiger’s nose strung round 8 
woman's neck is considered as a great preservative in childbirth.’ Cole- 
man's Mythology of the Hindus, p. 321. The Seiks have a curious supersti- 
tion respecting wounds inflicted by tigers (Burnes Bokhara, 1834, vol. ii. 

. 140); and the Malasir believe that these animals are sent as a punishment 
for irreligion. Buchanan’s Journey through the Mysore, vol. ii. p. 385. 

200 The inhabitants of Sumatra are, for superstitious reasons, most ut- 
willing to destroy tigers, though they commit frightful ravages. Marsden'i 
History of Sumatra, pp. 149, 254. The Russian account of the Kamtschat 
kans says, ‘ Besides the above-mentioned gods, they pay a religious regard 
to several animals from which they apprehend danger.’ Grieve’s History o 
Kamtschatka, p. 205. Bruce mentions that in Abyssinia, hyænas are con 
sidered ‘enchanters ;’ and the inhabitants ‘will not touch the skin of: 
hyena till it has been prayed over and exorcised by a priest.’ Murrey’ 
Life of Bruce, p. 472. Allied to this. is the respect paid to bears (Erman' 
Siberia, vol.i. p. 492, vol. ii. pp. 42, 43); also the extensively-diffused wor 
ship of the serpent, whose wily movements are well calculated to inspir 
fear and therefore rouse the religious feelings. The danger apprehende 
from noxious reptiles is connected with the Dews of the Zendavesta. Se 
Matter’s Histoire du Gnosticisme, vol. i. p. 380, Paris, 1228. 

201 To give one instance of the extent to which these operate, it may t 
mentioned, that in 1815 an earthquake and volcanic eruption broke forth i 
Sumbawa, which shook the ground ‘ through an area of 1000 miles in ci 
cumference,’ and the detonations of which were heard at a distance of 97 
geographical miles. Somerville’s Connexion of the Physical Sctences, p. 223 
Hitchcock's Religion of Geology, p. 190; Low's Sarawak, p. 10; Bakewell 
Geology, p. 438. 
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dthcir national character. For the mere loss of life was 
the smallest part of the inconvenience. The real mischief 
was, that there were engendered in the mind, associations 
‘which made the imagination predominate over the under- 
anding; which infused into the people a spirit of rever- 
ace instead of a spirit of inquiry; and which encouraged 
sdisposition to neglect the investigation of natural causes, 
md ascribe events to the operation of supernatural ones. 

Everything we know of those countries proves how 
active this tendency must have been. With extremely few 
exceptions, health is more precarious, and disease more 
common, in tropical climates than in temperateones. Now, 
it has been often observed, and indeed is very obvious, 
that the fear of death makes men more prone to seek 
supernatural aid than they would otherwise be. So com- 
plete is our ignorance respecting another life, that it is no 
wonder if even the stoutest heart should quail at the sud- 
den approach of that dark and untried future. On this 
subject the reason is perfectly silent ; the imagination, 
therefore, is uncontrolled. The operation of natural causes 
bing brought to an end, supernatural causes are supposed 
tobegin. Hence it is, that whatever increases in any coun- 
try the amount of dangerous disease, has an immediate 
tendency to strengthen superstition, and aggrandize the 
imagination at the expense of the understanding. This 
principle is so universal, that, in every part of the world, 
the vulgar ascribe to the intervention of the Deity those 
diseases which are peculiarly fatal, and especially those 
which have a sudden and mysterious appearance. In 
Europe it used to be believed that every pestilence was 
1 manifestation of the divine anger ;* and this opinion, 





™ In the sixteenth century, ‘Les différentes sectes s’accordérent néan- 
mins a regarder les maladies graves et dangereuses comme un effet immédiat 
le la puissance divine: idée que Fernel contribua encore à répandre davan- 
age. On trouve dans Paré plusieurs passages de la Bible, cités pour prouver 
me la colère de Dieu est la seule cause de la peste, qu'elle suffit pour pro- 
oquer ce fleau, et que sans elle les causes éloignées ne sauraient ggir.’ 
wrengel, Histoire de la Médecine, vol. iii. p. 112. The same learned writer 
ars of the Middle Ages (vol. ii. p. 372), ‘ D'après l'esprit généralement ré- 
andn dans ces siècles de barbarie, on croyait la lèpre envoyée d'une manière 
mmédiate par Dieu.’ See also pp. 145, 346, 431. Bishop Heber says that 


12 
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though it has long been dying away, is by no means ex- 
tinct even in the most civilized countries.*® Superstition 
of this kind will of course be strongest, either where me- 
dical knowledge is most backward, or where disease is 


the Hindus deprive lepers of caste and of the right of possessing 

because they are obj ects of ‘ Heaven’s wrath,’ Heber's Journey through > 
vol. ii. p. 330. On the Jewish opinion, see Le Clerc, Bibliothèque Universele, 
vol. iv. p. 402, Amsterdam, 1702. And as to the early Christians, see Maury, 
Légendes Pieuses, p. 68, Paris, 1848: though M. Maury ascribes to ‘les 
idées orientales recues par le christianisme,’ what is due to the operation of 
a much wider principle. 

208 Under the influence of the inductive philosophy, the theological 
theory of disease was seriously weakened before the middle of the seven- 
teenth century; and by the middle, or at all events the latter half, of the 
eighteenth century, it had lost all its partisans among scientific men. At 
present it still lingers on among the vulgar; and traces of it may be found ia 
the writings of the clergy, and in the works of other persons little acquainted 
with physical knowledge. When the cholera broke out in England, attempts 
were made to revive the old notion; but the spirit of the age was too 
for such efinrts to succeed: and it may be safely predicted that men 
never return to their former opinions, unless they first return to their former 
ignorance. As a specimen of the ideas which the cholera tended to excite, 
and of their antagonism to all scientific investigation, I may refer toa letter 
written in 1632 by Mrs. Grant, a woman of some accomplishments, and not 
devoid of influence (Correspondence of Mrs. Grant, London, 1844, vol. iii. 
pp. 216, 217), where she states that ‘ it appears to me great presumption to 
indulge so much as people do in speculation and conjecture about a disease 
so evidently a peculiar infliction, and different from all other modes of suf- 
fering hitherto known.’ This desire to limit human speculation, is precisely 
the feeling which long retained Europe in darkness; since it effectually pre- 
vented those free inquiries to which we are indebted for all the real know- 
ledge we ess, The doubts of Boyle upon this subject, supply a curious 
instance of the transitionary state through which the mind was passing in 
the seventeenth century, and by which the way was prepared for the great 
liberating movement of the nextage. Boyle, after stating both sides of the 
question, namely the theological and the scientific, adds, ‘and it is the 
less likely that these sweeping and contagious maladies should be alwuys 
sent for the punishment of impious men, because I remember to have read 
in good authors, that as some plagues destroyed both men and beasts, so 
some other did peculiarly destroy brute animals of very little consideration 
or use to men, as cats,’ Kc. 

‘Upon these and the like reasons, I have sometimes suspected that in 
the controversy about the origin of the plague, namely whether it be natural 
or supernatural, neither of the contending parties is altogether in the right; 
since it is very possible that some pestilences may not break forth without 
an extraordinary, though perhaps not immediate, interposition of Almigh 
God, provoked by the sins of men; and yet other plagues may be produced 
by a tragical concourse of merely natural causes.’ Discourse on the Air, in 
Boyle’s Works, vol. iv. „PP 288, 289. ‘Neither of the contending parties is 
altogether in the right "—an instructive passage towards understanding the 
compromising spirit of the seventeenth century ; standing midway, as it did, 
between the credulity of the sixteenth, and the scepticism of the eighteenth. 
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most abundant. In countries where both these conditions 
are fulfilled, the superstition is supreme; and even where 
only one of the conditions exists, the tendency is so irre- 
astible, that, I believe, there are no barbarous people 
who do not ascribe to their good or evil deities, not only 
' extraordinary diseases, but even many of the ordinary 
ones to which they are liable.” . 

Here, then, we have another specimen of the unfavour- 
+ able influence which, in the old civilizations, external phe- 
nomena exercised over the human mind. For those parts 


™ To the historian of the human mind, the whole question is so full of 
Wiest, that I shall refer in this note to all the evidence I have been able 
weollect: and whoever will compare the following passages may satisfy 
bmerif that there is in every part of the world an intimate relation between 
Yaorance respecting the nature and proper treatment of a disease, and the 
belief that such disease is caused by supernatural power, and is to be cured 
byt. Burton's Sindh, p. 146, London, 1851; Eliss's Polynesian Researches, 
ve i p 385, vol. iii. pp. 36, 41, vol. iv. pp. 293, 334, 375; Cullen's Works, 
Efab. 1*27, vol. ii. pp. 414, 434; Esquirol, Maladies Mentales, vol. i. pp. 274, 
P: Cabans, Rapports du Physique et du Moral, p. 277 ; Volney, Voyage en 
re, vol i. p. 428; Turner's Embassy to Tibet, p. 104; Syme's Embassy to 
fre, vol ii. p 211; Edis's Tour through Hawaii, pp. 282, 283, 332, 333 ; 
Resuard, Histoire de la Médecine, vol. i. p. 398; Broussais, Evamen des Doc- 
bare Médicaies, vol. i. pp. 261, 262; Grote’s History of Greece, vol. i. p. 485 
(compare p. 251, and vol. vi. p. 213); Grieve’s History of Kamtschatka, p. 217 ; 
Journal of Statin. Soc. vol. x. p. 10; Buchanan's North-American Indians, 
A, 257; Halkett's North-American Indians, pp. 36, 37, 388, 39:3, 304; 
dias North-American Indians, vol. i. pp. 35-41; Briggs on the Aboriginal 
Trbes of India, in Report of Brit. Assoc. for 1850, p. 172; Transactions of 
fe of Bombay, vol. ii. p. 30; Percival’s Ceylon, p. vD; Buchanan's Journey 
hrsz the Mysore, vol, ii. pp. 27, 152, 286, 528, vol. iii. pp. 23, 188, 25:3 
tw un, M. Geotiroy Saint Hilaire, Anomalies de [ Organisation, vol. ili. p. 
Pe, «ara that when we were quite ignorant of the cause of monstrous births, 
t> phenomenon was ascribed to the Deity, —‘' de là aussi l'intervention sup- 
~~ de la divinité :’° and for an exact verification of this, compare Burdach, 
ewe de Physiologie, vol. ii. p. 247, with Journal of Geog. Soc. vol. xvi. p. 
3+. ETa History of Madagascar, vol. i. pp. 224, 225; Prichard’s Phy- 
ex hary. vol. i. p. 207, vol. v. p. 492 ; Journal of Asiatic Society, vol. iii. 
823, vel iv. p. 15%; Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. pp. 29, 156, vol. iv. pp. 
Ho, 74. vol xvi. pp. 215, 280; Neander's History of the Church, vol. 111. 
p ike. Crawfurds Hudory of the Indian Archipelago, vol. i. p. 328; Low's 
werak, pp. 174, 281; Cook's Voyages, vol. 1. p. 229: Mariner's Tonga 
lands, x. f i. pp. 1944, 350360, 37-4, 458, vol. ii. pp. 172, 230; Huc's Travels 
a [srery and Thibet. vol. i. pp. 74-77; Richardson's Travels in the Sahara, 
t.i p 20: Me Culloh’s Researches, p. 105; Journal of Geog, Soc. vol. i. p. 41, 
Toi p WO, vol. xiv. p. 37. And in regard to Europe, compare Spence, 
lwa of the Laws of Europe, p. 322; Turner's Hist. of England, vol. ii. p. 
H PAIape om Scrofula, p. 255; Otter's Life of Clarke, vol. i. pp. 265, 266, 
¥:-5 may be illustrated by the ‘sacred’ disease of Cambyses, no doubt 
*; esey: wee Herodot. lib. iil. chap. xxxiv, vol. ii. p. 63. 
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of Asia where the highest refinement was reached, a 
from various physical causes, much more unhealthy th 
the most civilized parts of Europe.”” This fact alone mt 
have produeed a considerable effect on the national cl 
racter,? and the more so, as it was aided by those otł 
circumstances which I have pointed out, all tending int 
same direction. To this may be added, that the gri 
plagues by which Europe has at different periods be 
scourged, have, for the most part, proceeded from t 
East, which is their natural birthplace, and where th 
are most fatal. Indeed, of those cruel diseases now exi 
ing in Europe, scarcely one is indigenous; and the wo 
of them were imported from tropical countries in a 
after the first century of the Christian era.7” 
Summing up these facts, it may be stated, that in t 
civilizations exterior to Europe, all nature conspired 
increase the authority of the imaginative faculties, a 
weaken the authority of the reasoning ones. With 1 
materials now existing, it would be possible to follow t 
vast law to its remotest consequences, and show how 
Europe it is opposed by another law diametrically « 
posite, and by virtue of which the tendency of natu 
phenomena is, on the whole, to limit the imagination, a 
embolden the understanding: thus inspiring Man w 


25 Heat, moisture, and consequent rapid decomposition of veget 
matter, are certainly among the causes of this; and to them may perhap 
added the electrical state of the atmosphere in the tropics. Compare . 
lands Medical Notes, p. 477; M‘William’s Medical Expedition to the N 
pp. 157, 185; Simon's Pathology, p. 269; Forry’s Climate and its End 

nfluences, p. 158. M. Lepelletier says, rather vaguely (Physiologie Médi 
vol. iv. p. 527), that the temperate zones are ‘favorables à l'exercice c 
plet et régulier des phénoménes vitaux.’ 

206 And must have strengthened the power of the clergy; for, as Chi 
voix says with great frankness, ‘ pestilences are the harvests of the mini 
of God.’ Southey's History of Brazi, vol. ii. p. 254. 

207 For evidence of the extra-European origin of European diseases, < 
of which, such as the small-pox, have passed from epidemics into ender 
compare Encyclop. of the Medical Sciences, 4to, 1847, p. 728; Transactio 
Asiatic Society, vol. ii. pp. 54, 55 ; Michaelis on the Laws of Moses, vo: 

. 318; Sprengel, Histoire de la Médicine, vol, ii. pp. 38, 195; Wali 
Dissertation on the Numbers of Mankind, pp. 81, 82; Huetiana, Amst. ] 
pp. 132-135; Sanders on the Small-Por, Hin. 1813, pp. 3-4; Wilks’s . 
of oo South of India, vol iii. pp. 16-21; Clot-Bey de la Peste, Paris, | 
p. 227. 
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e in his own resources, and facilitating the in- 
nis knowledge, by encouraging that bold, Inquisi- 
scientific spirit, which is ‘constantly advancing, 
hich all future progress must depend. 
st to be supposed that I can trace in detail the 
hich, owing to these peculiarities, the civilization 
e has diverged from all others that preceded it. 
s. would require a learning and a reach of thought 
hardly any single man ought to pretend; since 
hing to have a perception of a large and general 
| it is another thing to follow out that truth in 
fications, and prove it by such evidence as will 
dinary readers. Those, indeed, who are accus- 
speculations of this character, and are able to 
the history of man something more than a mere 
t events, will at once understand that in these 
ed subjects, the wider any generalization is, the 
ill be the chance of apparent exceptions; and 
1 the theory covers a very large space, the ex- 
nay be innumerable, and ‘yet the theory remain 
accurate. The two fundamental propositions 
ope to have demonstrated, are, 1st, That there 
n natural phenomena which act on the human 
‘xelung the imagination; and 2dly, That those 
ia are much more numerous out of Europe than 
hese two propositions are admitted, it inevitably 
iat In those countries where the imagination has 
he stimulus, some specific effects must have been 
> unless, indeed, the effects have been neutralized 
causes, Whether or not there have been anta- 
anses, is immaterial to the truth of the theory 
ased on the two propositions just stated. In 
c point of view, therefore, the generalization is 
and it would perhaps be prudent to leave it as 
we rather than attempt to confirm it by further 
ns, since all particular facts are Hable to be erro- 
ated, and are sure to be contradicted by those 
the conclusions they corroborate. But inorder 
rize the reader with the principles I have put 
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forward, it does seem advisable that a few instances should. 
be given of their actual working: and I will, therefore, € 
briefly notice the effects they have produced in the three - 
great divisions of Literature, Religion, and Art. In each 
of these departments, I will endeavour to indicate how 
the leading features have been affected by the Aspects of 
Nature; and with a view of simplifying the inquiry, I will 
take the two most conspicuous instances on each side, and 
compare the manifestations of the intellect of Greece with 
those of the intellect of India: these being the two coun- 
tries respecting which the materials are most ample, and 
in which the physical contrasts are most striking. 

If, then, we look at the ancient literature of India, 
even during its best period, we shall find the most re- _: 
markable evidence of the uncontrolled ascendency of the 3 
imagination. In the first place, we have the striking fact | 
that scarcely any attention has been paid to prose com- 
position ; all the best writers having devoted themselves 
to poetry, as being most congenial to the national habits 
of thought. Their works on grammar, on law, on history, 
on medicine, on mathematics, on geography, and on me- 
taphysics, are nearly all poems, and are put together ac- 
cording to a regular system of versification.“°° The con- 


\ 


ae ae 


208 ‘So verwandelt das geistige Leben des Hindu sich in wahre Poesie, 
und das bezeichnende Merkmal seiner ganzen Bildung ist: Herrschaft der 
Einbildungskraft über den Verstand; im geraden Gegensatz mit der Bil- 
dung des Europäers, deren allgemeiner Charakter in der Herrschaft des 
Verstandes über die Einbildungskraft besteht. Es wird dadurch begreiflich, 
dass die Literatur der Hindus nur eine poetische ist; dass sie überreich an 
Dichterwerken, aber arm am wissenschaftlichen Schriften sind; dass ihre 
heiligen Schriften, ihre Gesetze und Sagen poetisch, und grösstentheils in 
Versen geschrieben sind; ja dass Lehrbücher der Grammatik, der Heil- 
kunde, der Mathematik und Erdbeschreibung in Versen verfasst sind.’ 
Rhode, Religiöse Bildung der Hindus, vol ii. p. 626. Thus, too, we are told 
respecting one of their most celebrated metaphysical systems, that ‘the 
best text of the Sanchya is a short treatise in verse.’ Colebrouke on the Phi- 
losophy of the Hindus, in Transactions of Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 23. And 
in another place the same high authority says (Astatic Researches, vol. x. 
p. 439), ‘the metrical treatises on Jaw and other sciences are almost entirely 
composed in this easy verse.’ M. Klaproth, in an analysis of a Sanscrit his- 
tory of Cashmere, says, ‘comme presque toutes les compositions hindbues, 
il est écrit en vers.’ Journal Astatique, I. série, vol. vii. p. 8, Paris, 1825. 
See also, in vol. vi. pp. 175, 176, the remarks of M. Burnouf: ‘Les philo- 
sophes indiens, comme s'ils ne pouvaient échapper aux influences poétiques 
de leur climat, traitent les questions de la métaphysique le plus abstraite par 
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ice 18, that while prose writing is utterly despised, 
t of poetry has been cultivated so assiduously, that 
anscrit can boast of metres more numerous and 
complicated than have ever been possessed by any 
European languages.” 
s peculiarity in the form of Indian literature is 
panied by a corresponding peculiarity in its spirit. 
is no exaggeration to say, that in that literature 
thing is calculated to set the reason of man at open 
ice. An imagination, luxuriant even to disease, 
riot on every occasion. This is particularly seen 
me productions which are most eminently national, 
us the Ramayana, the Mahabharat, and the Puranas 
neral. But we also find it even in their geographi- 
1d chronological systems, which of all others might 
pposed least liable to imaginative flights. A few 
ples of the statements put forward in the most au- 
tative books, will supply the means of instituting a 
arison with the totally opposite condition of the 
pean intellect, and will give the reader some idea of 
xtent to which credulity can proceed, even among a 
zed people.?! 
all the various ways in which the imagination has 
sted truth, there is none that has worked so much 
as an exaggerated respect for past ages. This re- 
we for antiquity is repugnant to every maxim of 
oes et métaphores.” Compare vol. vi. p. 4, ‘le génie indien si 
“tsi pelisieux; and we Cousin, Hist. de la Philosophie, 11. série, 


[z Yatew saya of the Hindus, that no other people have ever ‘pre- 
an equal vanety of poetic compositions. Fie various metres of 
end fome have tilled Europe with astonishment; but what are 
pared with the extensive range ef Sanscrit metres under its three 

f peetionl writing 2" Yates on Sanserit Alliteration, in Asiatic Re- 

es Lax p. 159, Calcutta, 1-25. See aleo on the Nanserit metres, 
satan Essay by Colebrooke, vol. x. pp. 359-474. On the metrical 
f tbe Vedas, see Mr. Wilson's note in the Kig Veda Sanhita, vol. ii. 


= Fare. na we shall see in the sixth chapter of this volume, the 
sowas at epe time extraordinary; but the age was then barbarous, 
tarem is always credulous. On the other hand, the examples ga- 
ron, Indian literature, will be taken from the works of a lettered 
a itten in a language extremely rich, and so highly polished, that 
wg teut judge have declared it equal, if not superior, to the Greek. 
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reason, and is merely the indulgence ofa poetic sentiment: 
in favour of the remote and unknown. It is, therefore. 
natural that, in periods when the intellect was compara . 
tively speaking inert, this sentiment should have been fas. 
stronger than it now is; and there can be little doubts : 
that it will continue to grow weaker, and that in the:: 
same proportion the feeling of progress will gain ground; © 
so that veneration for the past will be succeeded by hope 
for the future. But formerly the veneration was supreme, 
and innumerable traces of it may be found in the literas 
ture and popular creed of every country. It is this, for > 
instance, which inspired the poets with their notion of d 
a golden age, in which the world was filled with peace, 2; 
in which evil passions were stilled, and crimes were un ‘4 
known. It is this, again, which gave to theologians their 4 
idea of the primitive virtue and simplicity of man, and - 
of his subsequent fall from that high estate. And itis, 
this same principle which diffused a belief that in the 
olden times, men were not only more virtuous and happy, 
but also physically superior in the structure of their bo- 
dies; and that by this means they attained to a larger | 
stature, and lived to a greater age, than is possible for | 
us, their feeble and degenerate descendants. | 
Opinions of this kind, being adopted by the imagi- 
nation in spite of the understanding, it follows that the 
strength of such opinions becomes, in any country, one 
of the standards by which we may estimate the predomi- 
nance of the imaginative faculties. Applying this test to 
the literature of India, we shall tind a striking confirma- 
tion of the conclusions already drawn. The marvellous 
feats of antiquity with which the Sanscrit books abound, 
are so long and so complicated, that it would occupy too 
much space to give even an outline of them; but there 
is one class of these singular fictions which is well worth 
attention, and admits of being briefly stated. I allude to 
the extraordinary age which man was supposed to have 
attained in former times. A belief in the longevity of 
the human race at an early period of the world, was the 
natural product of those feelings which ascribed to the 
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ents an universal superiority over the moderns; and 
we see exemplified in some of the Christian, and in 
y of the Hebrew writings. But the statements in 
« works are tame and insignificant when compared 
1 what is preserved in the literature of India. On 
. as on every subject, the imagination of the Hindus 
anced all competition. Thus, among an immense 
nber of similar facts, we find it recorded that in an- 
ut times the duration of the life of common men was 
(XX) vears,”!! and that holy men lived to be upwards of 
1000.” Some died a little sooner, others a little later; 
tin the most flourishing period of antiquity, if we take 
classes together, 100,000 years was the average.” Of 
eking, whose name was Yudhishthir, it is casually men- 
ned that he reigned 27,000 years;?"* while another, 
led Alarka, reigned 66,000.72 They were cut off in 
“er prime, since there are several instances of the early 
ets living to be about half-a-million.74 But the most 
markuble case is that of a very shining character in 
dian history, who united in his single person the func- 
mof a king and a saint. This eminent man lived 
a pure and virtuous age, and his days were, indeed, 
inthe land; since, when he was made king, he was 
"million vears old: he then reigned 6,300,000 years; 


‘The limit of life was 80,000 vears.’ Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi. 
6. aratta, Lave, This was likewise the estimate of the Tibetan 

ce a endings to whom men formerly ‘ parvenaient à l'age de 80,000 

J arnal Asiatique, I série, vol. ili, p. 199, Paris, 1823. 
lea Hindu macht dieser Widerspruch nicht verlegen, da er seine 
ot 10000 Jahre und langer leben lasst.’ Rhode, Relig. Bildung der 
e E EENE Y p 175. 

Tv the Dabistan, vol. ii. p. 47, it is stated of the earliest inhabitants 
7 wrod, that ‘the duration of human life in this age extended to one 
=l thensand common vears.’ 

Wato (deatic Researches, vol. v. p. 242) aays, ‘ When the Puranics 
‘be hings of ancient times, they are equally extravagant. Accord- 
Tota. Ring Yudhishthir reigned seven-and-twenty thousand years.’ 

Par sixty thousand and sixty hundred vears no other youthful 
rreteept Alarka reigned over the earth.” Vishnu Purana, p. 408. 

Aci <ametiines more, In the Essay on Indian Chronology in Works 
e W, Janes, vol. i. p. 325. we hear of ‘a conversation between Valmic 
Vesa... two bards whose ages were separated by a period of 
e seare’ This passage is also in Asiatic Researches, vol. ii, p. 399. 
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having done which, he resigned his empire, and lingered 
on for 100,000 years more.*!” 

The same boundless reverence for antiquity, made the 
Hindus refer every thing important to the most distant 
periods; and they frequently assign a date which is abso- 
lutely bewildering.”!® Their great collection of laws, called 
the Institutes of Menu, is certainly less than 3000 years 
old; but the Indian chronologists, so far from being sa- 
tisfied with this, ascribe to them an age that the sober 
European mind finds a difficulty even in conceiving. 
According to the best native authorities, these Institutes 
were revealed to man about two thousand million years 
before the present era.*!9 

All this is but a part of that love of the remote, that 
straining after the infinite, and that indifference to the 
present, which characterizes every branch of the Indian 
intellect. Not only in literature, but also in religion and 
in art, this tendency is supreme. To subjugate the un- 
derstanding, and exalt the imagination, is the universal 
principle. In the dogmas of their theology, in the cha- 
racter of their gods, and even in the forms of their tem- 
ples, we see how the sublime and threatening aspects of 
the external world have filled the mind of the people with 
those images of the grand and the terrible, which they 
strive to reproduce in a visible form, and to which they 
owe the leading peculiarities of their national culture. 

Our view of this vast process may be made clearer by 


217 «Fle was the first king, first anchoret, and first saint; and is there- 
fore entitled Prathama-Raja, Prathama Bhicshacara, Prathama Jina, and 
Prathama Tirthancara. At the time of his inaguration as king, his age 
was 2,000,000 years. He reigned 6,300,000 years, and then resigned his 
empire to his sons: and having employed 100,000 years in passing through 
the several stages of austerity and sanctity, departed from this world on the 
summit ofa mountain named Ashtapada.’ Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 305. 

318 ¢Speculationen über Zahlen sind dem Inder so geläufig, dass selbst 
die Sprache einen Ausdruck hat fur eine Unitat mit 63 Nullen, namlich 
Aganke, eben weil die Berechnung der Weltperioden diese enorme Grössen 
nothwendig machte, denn jene einfachen 12,000 Jahre schienen einem Volke, 
welches so gerne die hichstmégliche Potenz auf seine Gottheit übertragen 
mogte, viel zu geringe zu seyn.’ Bohlen, das alte Indien, vol. ii. p. 208. 

219 Elphinstone’s History of India, p. 136, ‘a period exceeding 4,320,000 
multipled by six times seventy-one.’ 
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aring it with the opposite condition of Greece. In 
ce, we see a country altogether the reverse of India. 
works of nature, which in 1 India are of startling mag- 
le, are in Greece far smaller, feebler, and in every 
less threatening to man. In the great centre of 
tic civilization, the energies of the human race are 
ined. and as it were intimidated, by the surrounding 
wmena. Besides the dangers incidental to tropical 
ates, there are those noble mountains, which seem to 
h the sky, and from whose sides are discharged mighty 
nm which no art can divert from their course, and 
ch no bridge has ever been able to span. There too 
impassable forests, whole countries lined with inter- 
able jungle, and beyond them, again, dreary and 
ndless deserts; all teaching Man his own feebleness, 
| his inability to cope with natural forces. Without, 
ion either side, there are great scas, ravaged by tem- 
ts far more destructive than any known in Europe, 
luf such sudden violence, that it 13 impossible to guard 
inst their effects. And as if in those regions every 
ug combined to cramp the activity of Man, the whole 
t uf coast, from the mouth of the Ganges, to the ex- 
me south of the peninsula, does not contain a single 
sand capacious harbour, not one port that affords a 
wv, Which is perhaps more necessary there than in 
ether part of the world.*°° 
bac in Greece, the aspects of nature are so entirel 
v cent. that the very conditions of existenceare changed. 
. like India, forms a peninsula; but while in the 
atie country every thing is great and terrible, in the 
apean country every thing i is small and feeble. The 
ie of Greece vecupies | a space somewhat less than 
wngdom of Portugal,*! that is, about a fortieth part 
Sies (Embassy to Ara, vol. iii, p. 272) saya: (From the mouth of 
on sC ‘ape Comorin, the whole range of our continental territory, 
-anta single harbour capable of affording shelter to a vessel of 500 
Tea Indeed according to Percival, there is, with the exception 
aan. Bo barbour. ‘either. on the C oromande! or Malabar coasts, in 
-en ean moor in safety at all seasons of the year.” Percival s Account 
e. n. pge 2, 15. 0. 
i CE Eur ite arva is somewhat less than that of Portugal.’ Grote's 
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of what is now called Hindostan.”*? Situated in the most 
accessible part of a narrow sea, it had easy contact on 
the east with Asia Minor, on the west with Italy, on the 
south with Egypt. Dangers of all kinds were far less 
numerous than in the tropical civilizations. The climate 
was more healthy; *” earthquakes were less frequent; 
hurricanes were less disastrous; wild-beasts and noxious 
animals less abundant. In regard to the other great 
features, the same law prevails. The highest mountains 
in Greece are less than one-third of the Himalaya, so that 
nowhere do they reach the limit of perpetual snow." As 
to rivers, not only is there nothing approaching those 
imposing volumes which are poured down from the moun- 


tains of Asia, but nature is so singularly sluggish, that 


neither in Northern nor in Southern Greece do we find 
any thing beyond a few streams, which are easily forded, 
and which, indeed, in the summer season, are frequently 
dried up.*” 

These striking differences in the material phenomena 


of the two countries, gave rise to corresponding differences 


in their mental associations. For as all ideas must arise 
partly from what are called spontaneous operations in the 
mind, and partly from what is suggested to the mind by 


History of Greece, vol. ii. p. 302; and the same remark in Thirheall s History 
of Greece, vol. i. p. 2, and in Heeren’s Ancient Greece, 1845, p. 16. M. Heeren 
says, ‘ But even if we add all the islands, its square contents are a third less 
than those of Portugal.’ 

122 The area of Hindostan being, according to Mr. M‘Culloch (Geng. 
Dict. 1849, vol. i. p. 993), “between 1,200,000 and 1,300,000 square miles.’ 

*23 In the best days of Greece, those alarming epidemics by which the 
country was subsegently ravaged, were comparatively little known: see 
Thirlwalls History of Greece, vol. iii. p. 134, vol. viii. p. 471. This may 
be owing to large cosmical causes, or to the simple fact that the different 
forms of pestilence had not vet been imported from the Fast by actual con- 
tact. On the vague accounts we possess of the earlier plagues, see Clot- Bey 
de la Peste, Paris, 1840, pp. 21, 40, 184. The relation even of Thucydides 
13 more satisfactory to scholars than to pathologists. 

324 ¢ Mount (iuiona, the highest point in Greece, and near its northern 
boundary, is 8,230 feet high. . . . No mountain in Greece reaches the limit 
of perpetual snow.’ M Culloch’s Geog. Dict. 1849, vol. i. p. 924. Compare 
the table of mountains in Baker's Memoir on North Greece, in Journal o 
Geographical Society, vol. vii. p. 94, with Bakewell’s Geology, pp. 621, 622. 

223 (ireece has no navigable river.’ If‘ Culloch’s Geog. Dict. vol. i. p. 924. 
‘Most of the rivers of Greece are torrents in early spring, and dry before 
the end of the summer.’ Grote’s History of Greece, vol. ii. p. 286. 
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-xternal world, it was natural that so great an altera- 
in one of the causes should produce an alteration in 
effects. The tendency of the surrounding phenomena 
in India, to ingpire fear; in Greece, to give confidence. 
ndia, Man was intimidated ; in Greece he was encour- 
1. In India, obstacles of every sort. were so numerous, 
larning, and apparently so inexplicable, that the diffi- 
ies of life could only be solved by constantly appeal- 
to the direct agency of supernatural causes. Those 
ses being beyond the province of the understanding, 
‘resources of the imagination were incessantly occu- 
din studving them; the imagination itself was over- 
rkel, its activity became dangerous, it encroached on 
- understanding, and the equilibrium of the whole was 
stroved. Jn Greece, opposite circumstances were fol- 
aed by Opposite results. In Greece, Nature was less 
ucerous, less Intrusive, and less mysterious than in Ín- 
In Greece, therefore, the human mind was less ap- 
sed and less superstitious ; natural causes began to be 
hed: physical science first became possible ; and Man, 
rdually waking to a sense of his own power, sought to 
Wetiqate events with a boldness not to be expected i in 
~ other countries, Where the pressure of Nature trou- 
“Lins independence, and suggested ideas with which 
vauelge ds incompatible, 
| o ettet of these habits of thought on the national 
won must be very obvious to whoever has compared 
my ular creed of India with that of Greece. The 
sweurw of India like that of every tropical country, 
auni upon terror, and npon terror too of the most 
savant kind. Evidence of the universality of this 
ono abounds in the sacred books of the Hindus, in 
Cr traditions, and even in the very form and appear- 
Sp them vods And so deeply is all this impressed 
anind. that the most popular deities are invariably 
~ with whom images of fear are most intimately asso- 
Jea Thus, for ex: ample. the worship of Siva is more 
va Than any ether; and as to its antiquity, there is 
ty bdieve that it was borrowed by the Brahmins 


TO: 
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from the original Indians.” At all events, it is ve 

ancient, and very popular; and Siva himself forms, wi 

Brahma and Vishnu, the celebrated Hindu Triad. We 
need not, therefore, be surprised that with this god are 
connected images of terror, such as nothing but a tropical 
imagination could conceive. Siva is represented to the 
Indian mind as a hideous being, encircled by a girdle of 
snakes, with a human skull in his hand, and wearing a 
necklace composed of human bones. He has three eyes 
the ferocity of his temper is marked by his being clothed 
in a tiger’s skin; he is represented as wandering about 
like a madman, and over his left shoulder the deadly 
cobra di capella rears its head. This monstrous creation 
of an awe-struck fancy has a wife, Doorga, called some- 
times Kali, and sometimes by other names.”*’ She has s 


body of dark blue; while the palms of her hands are red. 
to indicate her insatiate appetite for blood. She has fous 
arms, with one of which she carries the skull of a giant : 
her tongue protrudes, and hangs lollingly from her mouth | 
round her waist are the hands of her victims; and her 
neck is adorned with human heads strung together in a 
ghastly row.?” 

If we now turn to Greece, we find, even in the infancy 


226 See Stevenson on The Antt-Brahmanical Religion of the Hindus 
in Journal of Asiatic Society, vol. viii. pp. 331, 332, 336, 338. Mr. Wilo 
(Journal, vol. iii. p, 204) says, ‘The prevailing form of the Hindu religio: 
in the south of the peninsula was, at the commencement of the Christia 
era, and some time before it most probably, that of Siva,’ See also vol. v 

. 85, where it is stated that Siva ‘1s the only Hindu god to whom honou 
1s done at Ellora.’ Compare Transac. of Soe. of Bombay, vol. iii. p. 521 
Heeren’s Asiatic Nations, [846, vol. ii. pp. 62, 66. On the philosophical re 
lation between the followers of Siva and those of Vishnu, see Ritter's Hid 
of Ancient Philosophy, vol. iv. pp. 334, 335; and the noticeable fact (Bs 
chanan’s Mysore, vol. ii. p. 410), that even the Naimar caste, whose ‘ pro 
deity ’ is Vishnu, ‘wear on their foreheads the mark of Siva.’ Aa tot 
worship of Siva in the time of Alexander the Great, see Thirlicall's Histor, 
of Greece, vol. vii. p. 36; and for further evidence of its extent, Bohlen, da 
alte Indien, vol. i. pp. 20, 147, 206, and Transac. of Asiatic Society, vol. i 

. 50, 204. 

Phar So it is generally stated by the Hindu theologians; but, according t 
Rammohun Roy, Siva had two wives. See Rammohun Roy on the Veds, p. & 

#28 On these attributes and representations of Siva and Doorga, see 
Religiöse Bildung der Hindus, vol. ii. p. 241; Coleman’s Mythology of th 
Hindus, pp. 63, 92; Bohlen, das alte Indien, vol. i. p. 207; Ward's gio 
of the Flindovs, vol. i. pp. xxxvii. 27, 145; Transac. of Society of Bombay 
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of its religion, not the faintest trace of any thing ap- 
hing to this. For in Greece, the causes of fear 

ing less abundant, the expression of terror was less 
-emmon. The Greeks, therefore, were by no means dis- 


meee to incorporate into their religion those feelings of 
natural to the Hindus. The tendency of Asiatic 
cvilization was to widen the distance between men and 
their deities; the tendency of Greek civilization was to 
dminish it. Thus it is, that in Hindostan all the gods 
led something monstrous about them; as Vishnu with 
bur hands, Brahma with five heads, and the like.?*° But 
the rods of Greece were always represented in forms en- 
trely human.“ In that country, no artist would have 
gained attention, if he had presumed to portray them in 
any other shape. He might make them stronger than 
men, he might make them more beautiful; but still they 
must be men. The analogy between God and man, which 
excited the religious feelings of the Greeks, would have 
been fatal to those of the Hindus. 

This difference between the artistic expressions of 
the two religions, was accompanied by an exactly similar 
df-rence between their theological traditions. In the 
Indian books, the imagination is exhausted in relating 
th feats of the gods; and the more obviously impossible 
anv achievement is, the greater the pleasure with which 
t was ascribed to them. But the Greek gods had not 
eiv human forms, but also human attributes, human 


t: ` pp. 215, 221. Compare the curious account of an image supposed 
> present Mahadeo, in Journal Asiatique, I. série, vol. i. p. 354, Paris, 
i. 

® Ward on the Religion of the Hindoos, xol. i. p. 35; Transac. of Society 
ef Bender, voli. p. 223. Compare the gloss in the Dabistan, vol li. p. 202. 

> : The Greek gods were formed like men, with greatly increased 
ywes and faculties, and acted as men would do if so circumstanced, but 
Ten a dignity and energy suited to their nearer approach to perfection. 
Te iksu mais on the other hand, though endued with human passions, 
we wavs something monstrous in their appearance, and wild and capri- 
o oein theip conduct. ‘They are of various colours, red, yellow, and blue; 
ete have twelve heads, and most have four hands. They are often enraged 

2a cane, and reconciled without a motive.” Elphin tone's History of 

lvis. co $e 07, See also Erskine un the Temple of Elephanta, ìn Transac. 
$ Ne af Bumbay, vol. i. p. 248; and the Dabistan, vol. i. p. cxi. 
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pursuits, and human tastes.¥! The men of Asia, to 
whom every object of nature was a source of awe, ac- 
quired such habits of reverence, that they never dared 
to assimilate their own actions with the actions of their 
deities. The men of Europe, encouraged by the safety 
and inertness of the material world, did not fear to strike 
a parallel, from which they would have shrunk had they 
lived amid the dangers of a tropical country. It is thus, 
that the Greek divinities are so different from those of 
the Hindus, that in comparing them we seem to pass 
from one creation intoanother. The Greeks generalized 
their observations upon the human mind, and then ap- 
plied them to the gods.™? The coldness of women was 
figured in Diana; their beauty and sensuality in Venus; 
their pride in Juno; their accomplishments in Minerva. 
To the ordinary avocations of the gods, the same prin- 
ciple was applied. Neptune was a sailor; Vulcan was 
a smith; Apollo was sometimes a fiddler, sometimes a 
poet, sometimes a keeper of oxen. As to Cupid, he was 
a wanton boy, who played with his bow and arrows; 
Jupiter was an amorous and good-natured king; while 
Mercury was indifferently represented either as a trust- 


331 “In the material polytheism of other leading ancient nations, the 
Egyptians, for example, the incarnation of the Deity was chiefly, or exclu- 
sively, confined to animals, monsters, or other fanciful emblems. . . . . 
In Greece, on the other hand, it was an almost necessary result of the spirit 
and grace with which the deities were embodied in human forme, that they 
should also be burdened with human interests and passions. Heaven, like 
earth, had its courts and palaces, its trades and professions, its marriages, 
intrigues, divorces.’ Mure's History of the Literature of Ancient Greece, 
vol. i. pp. 471, 472. So, too, Tennemann (Geschichte der Philosophie, 
vol. iii. p. 419): ‘ Diese Götter haben Menschengestalt. . . . . Haben die 
Götter aber nicht nur menschliche Gestalt, sondern auch einen menschlichen 
Körper, so sind sie als Menschen auch denselben Unvollkommenheiten, 
Krankheiten und dem Tode unterworfen; dieses streitet mit dem Begriffe’ 
t. e. of Epicurus. Compare Grote's History of Greece, vol. i. p. 596: ‘ The 
mythical age was peopled with a mingled aggregate of gods, heroes, and 
men, so confounded together that it was often impossible to distinguish to 
which class any individual name belonged.’ See also the complaint of 
Xenophanes, in Miller's Hist. of Lit. of Greece, London, 1856, p. 251. 

232? The same remark applies to beauty of form, which they first aimed 
at in the statues of men, and then brought to bear upon the statues of the 
gods. This is well put in Mr. Grote’s important work, History of Greece, 
vol, iv. pp. 133, 134, edit. 1847. ; 
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thy messenger, or else as a common and notorious 
f. 

Precisely the same tendency to approximate human 
s towards superhuman ones, is displayed in another 
uliarity of the Greek religion. I mean, that in Greece 
for the first time meet with hero-worship, that is, the 
ification of mortals. According to the principles already 
d down, this could not be expected in a tropical civi- 
ation, where the Aspects of Nature filled Man with a 
mstant sense of his own incapacity. It is, therefore, 
tural that it should form no part of the ancient Indian 
ligion ;* neither was it known to the Egyptians, nor 
ithe Persians,” nor, so far as I am aware, to the Ara- 
anus. But in Greece, Man being less humbled, and, 
sit were, less eclipsed, by the external world, thought 
ore of his own powers, and human nature did not fall 
to that discredit in which it elsewhere sank. The con- 
qnenee was, that the deification of mortals was a recog- 
2al jart of the national religion at a very early period 
ithe history of Greece ;?" and this has been found so 
tural to Europeans, that the same custom was after- 


=" But the wor-hip of deified heroes is no part of that system.’ Cole- 
ten the Vidas, in Asiatice Researches, vol. viii. p. 495. 

of: ey a Tee FUJUR Deve lopment, vol. ii. p- 53, Lond. 1850. Compare 
ees Ancient Lyuptiana, vol. iv. pp. 148, 513: and Matter, Histoire 
hoe FP Atesandric, vol. à. p. 2: the * culte des grands hommes,’ which 
rane arw in Alexandria (Matter, vol. i. p. 54), must have been owing 
Tea huen, 

These um no indications of it in the Zendave-ta; and Werodotus 

taitne Persians were unlike the Greeks, in so far as they disbelieved 
eze Lavine a human form: book i. chap. cxxxi. vol. i. p. 308: où« 
tet a e aa aaa Tot; Hobe, ara oo EAN ee Hrvat 
> Peu not acquainted with any evidence connecting this worship with 

(Arabian religion; and it was certainly most alien to the spirit of 
ta onelan em 
Mure a Hory of the Literature of Greece, val. i. pp. 28, 500, vol. ii. 

Po tery mal remarks on a subject handled unsatistactorily by Cole- 
Lereciry Remains, vol. i. p. 155. Thirlwall (Zistory of Greece, vol.i. 
soute that t the views and feelings out of which it (the worship of 
reo worn to be clearly discernible in the Homerie poems.’ Com- 

ta wth o Inteie tual Sytem, vol. ii. pp. 226, 372. In the Cratylus, 

titar. S a pates ja represented as asking, Ore o aha Ori ipi toe ot Foweg 3 
ter Cpr, vol ive p. 227, edit. Bekker, Lond. 1826. And in the next 
"ot Aletander obtained for his friend Hephæstion the right of being 
=a igei ae a bero. Grote's History of Greece, vol. xii. p. 339. 

K 2 
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wards renewed with eminent success by the Romish 
Church. Other circumstances, of a very different cha- 
racter, are gradually eradicating this form of idolatry; 
but its existence is worth observing, as one of the innu- 
merable illustrations of the way in which European civi- 
lization has diverged from all those that preceded it.” 
It is thus, that in Greece every thing tended to exalt 
the dignity of man, while in India every thing tended to 
depress it.” To sum up the whole, it may be said that 
the Greeks had more respect for human powers; the 
Hindus for superhuman. The first dealt more with 
the known and available; the other with the unknown 
and mysterious.” And by a parity of reasoning, the 
imagination, which the Hindus, being oppressed by the 
pomp and majesty of nature, never sought to control, lost 
Its supremacy in the little peninsula of ancient Greece. 
In Greece, for the first time in the history of the world, 
the imagination was, in some degree, tempered and con- . 
fined by the understanding. Not that its strength was 
impaired, or its vitality diminished. It was broken-in 
and tamed; its exuberance was checked, its follies were 
chastised. But that its energy remained, we have ample 
proof in those productions of the Greek mind which have 
survived to our own time. The gain, therefore, was com- 
plete; since the inquiring and sceptical faculties of the 
human understanding were cultivated, without destroying 
the reverential and poetic instincts of the imagination. 


2338 The adoration of the dead, and particularly the adoration of martyrs, 
was one great point of opposition between the orthodox church and the 
Manichwans (Beausobre, Hatoire Critique de Manichée, vol. i. p. 316, vol. iü. 
pp. 651, 689); and it is easy to understand how abhorrent such a practice 
must have been to the Persian heretics. 

239 M. Cousin, in his eloquent and ingenious work (Histoire de la Philo- 
sophie, II. série, vol. 1. pp. 183, 187), has some judicious observations on what 
he calls ‘l'époque de l'infini’ of the East, contrasted with that ‘du fini,’ 
which began in Europe. But as to the physical causes of this, he only 
admits the grandeur of nature, overlooking those natural elements of mya- 
tery and of danger by which religious sentiments were constantly excited. 

249 A learned orientalist says, that no people have made such efforts 
as the Hindus ‘to solve, exhaust, comprehend, what is insolvable, inex- 
haustible, incomprehensible.’ Troyer’s Preliminary Discourse on the Da- 
bistan, vol. i, p. cviii, 
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Whether or not the balance was accurately adjusted, is 
another question; but it is certain that the adjustment 
was more nearly arrived at in Greece than in any pre- 
vious civilization.“*1 There can, I think, be little doubt 
that, notwithstanding what was effected, too much autho- 
nty was left to the imaginative faculties, and that the 
purely reasoning ones did not receive, and never have 
received, sufficient attention. Still, this does not affect 
the great fact, that the Greek literature is the first in 
which this deficiency was somewhat remedied, and in 
which there was a deliberate and systematic attempt to 
test all opinions by their consonance with human reason, 
and thus vindicate the right of Man to judge for himself 
on matters which are of supreme and incalculable im- 
portance. 

I have selected India and Greece as the two terms 
of the preceding comparison, because our information re- 
specting those countries is most extensive, and has been 
most carefully arranged. But every thing we know of 
the other tropical civilizations, confirms the views I have 
alvocated respecting the effects produced by the Aspects 
of Nature. In Central America, extensive excavations 
have been made; and what has been brought to light 
proves that the national religion was, like that of India, 
a system of complete and unmitigated terror.**? Neither 

41 This is noticed by Tennemann, who, however, has not attempted to 
ascertain the cause: ‘ Die Einbildungskraft des Griechen war schépferisch, 
se schuf in seinem Innern neue Ideenwelten; aber er wurde doch nie ver- 
leitet, die idealische Welt mit der wirklichen zu verwechseln, weil sie 
mmer mit einem richtigen Verstande und gesunder Beurtheilungskraft 
verbunden war.’ Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. i. p. 8; and vol. vi. 
F: 490, he says, ‘ Bei allen diesen Mängeln und Fehlern sind doch die 

riechen die einzige Nation der alten Welt, welche Sinn fiir Wissenschaft 
hatte, und zu diesem Behufe forschte. Sie haben doth die Bahn gebrochen, 
und den Weg zur Wissenschaft geebnet.’ To the same effect, Sprengel, 
Histoire de la Bfédecine, vol. i. p. 215. And on this difference between the 
Faster and the Europeau mind, see Matter, Histoire du Gnosticisme, vol. i. 
Pr 18, 233, 234. So, too, Kant (Logik, in Kant’s Werke, vol. i. p. 350), 
‘Unter allen Völkern haben also die Griechen erst angefangen zu philo- 
eophiren. Denn sie haben zuerst versucht, nicht an dem Leitfaden der 
Bilder die Vernunfterkenntnisse zu cultiviren, sondern in abstracto; statt 


dass die anderen Völker sich die Begriffe immer nur durch Bilder sr con- 


creto verstandlich zu machen suchten.’ 
*? Thus, of one of the idols at Copan, ‘ The intention of the sculptor 
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there nor in Mexico, nor in Peru, nor in Egypt, did the 
people desire to represent their deities in human forms, 
or ascribe to them human attributes. Even their temples 
are huge buildings, often constructed with great skill, 
but showing an evident wish to impress the mind with 
fear, and offering a striking contrast to the lighter and 
smaller structures which the Greeks employed for reli- 
gious purposes. Thus, even in the style of architecture 
o we sce the same principle at work; the dangers of the 
tropical civilization being more suggestive of the infinite, 
while the safety of the European civilization was more 
suggestive of the finite. To follow out the consequences 
of this great antagonism, it would be necessary to indicate 
how the infinite, the imaginative, the synthetic, and the 
deductive, are all connected; and are opposed, on the 
other hand, by the finite, the sceptical, the analytic, and 
the inductive. A complete illustration of this, would 
carry me beyond the plan of this Introduction, and would 
erhaps exceed the resources of my own knowledge; and 
Í must now leave to the candour of the reader what I 
am conscious is but an imperfect sketch, but what may, 
nevertheless, suggest to him materials for future thought, 
and, if I might indulge the hope, may open to historians 
a new field, by reminding thein that every where the 
hand of Nature is upon us, and that the history of the 
human mind can only be understood by connecting with 
it the history and the aspects of the material universe. 


seems to have been to excite terror.’ Stephens's Central America, vol. i. 

P: 152; at p. 159, ‘ The form of sculpture most generally used was a death’s 
ead.’ At Mayapan (vol. iii. p. 133), ‘ representations of human fi 

or animals with hideous features and expressions, in producing which the 

skill of the artist seems to have been expended ;’ and again, p. 412, ‘ un- 

natural and grotesque faces.’ 
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Nore 36 to p. 56. 


As these views have a social and economical importance quite inde- 
pendent of their physiological value, I will endeavour, in this note, to for- 
tify them still further, by showing that the connexion between carbonized 
food and the respiratory functions may be illustrated by a wider survey of 
the animal kingdom. 

The gland most universal among the different classes of animals is the 
liver ;* and its principal business is to relieve the system of its superfluous 
arbon, which it accomplishes by secreting bile, a highly carbonized fluid.» 
Now, the connexion between this process and the respiratory functions is 
highly curious. For if we take a general view of animal life, we shall find 
that the liver and lungs are nearly always compensatory ; that is to say, 
When one organ is small and inert, the other is large and active. Thus, 
Nptiles have feeble lungs, but a considerable liver ;° and thus too in fishes, 
which have no lungs, in the ordinary sense ot the word, the size of the liver 
is often enormous. On the other hand, insects have a very large and com- 
picated system of air tubes; but their liver is minute, and its functions are 

itually sluggish.* If, instead of comparing the different classes of ani- 
mals, we compare the different stages through which the same animal passes, 
ve shall find further confirmation of this wide and striking principle. For 
the law holds good even before birth; since in the unborn infant the lungs 
have scarcely any activity, but there is an immense liver, which is full of 
energy and pours out bile in profusion.‘ And so invariable is this relation, 


a ‘The most constant gland in the animal kingdom is the liver.” Grant’s Comp, 
Anat. p. 576. See also Béclard, Anat. Gén. p. 18, and Burdach, Traité de Physiol. vol. ix. 
p. 54). Burdach says, ‘Il existe dans presque tout le règne animal;’ and the latest 
researches have detected the rudiments of a liver even in the Entozoa and Rotifera. 
Bymer Jones’s Animal Kingdom, 1855, p. 183, and Owen’s Invertebrata, 1855, p. 104. 

' Until the analysis made by Demargay in 1837, hardly anything was known of 
the composition of bile; but this accomplished chemist ascertained that its essential 
constituent is choleate of soda, and that the choleic acid contains nearly sixty-three per 
cent of carbon. Compare Th -mson’s Animal Chemistry, pp. 59, 60, 412, 602, with 
Simon’s Chemistry, vol. ii. pp. 17-21. 

e The size of the liver and the quantity of the bile are not proportionate to the 
quantity of the food and frequency of eating; but inversely to the size an‘l perfection of 
the lungs... .. The liver is proportionately larger in reptiles, which have lungs with 
large cells incapable of rapidly decarbonizing the blood.’ Good's Study of Medicine, 
1829, vol. i. pp. 32, 33. See Curier, Règne Animal, vol. ii. p. 2, on ‘la petitesse ues 
Vaisseaux pulmonaires’ of reptiles. 

4 Curas’s Comparative Anutomy, vol. ii. p. 230; Grant’s Comp, Anat. pp. 385, 596 ; 
Rymer Jones’s Animal Kingdom, p. 616. 

° Indeed it has been supposed bv M. Gaéde that the ‘vaisseaux biliaires’ of some 
insects were not ‘sécréteurs;’ but this opinion appears to be erroneous. See Latreille, 
in Cuvier Règne Animal, vol. iv. pp. 297, 298. 

f ‘La prédominance du foie avant la naissance’ is noticed by Bichat (Anatomie 
Générale, vol. ii. p. 272), and by many other physiologists; but Dr. Elliotson appears to 
have been one of the first to understand a fact, the explanation of which we might 
vainly seek for in the earlier writers. ‘The hypothesis, that one great use of the liver 
was, like that of the lungs, to remove carbon from the system, with this difference, that 
the alteration of the capacity of the air caused a reception of caloric into the blood, in 
the case of the lungs, while the hepatic excretion takes place without introduction of 
caloric, was, I recollect, a great favourite with me when astudent..... The Heidelberg 
professors have adduced many arguments to the same effect. In the foetus, for whose 
temperature the mother’s heat must be sufficient, the lungs perform no function; but the 

liver is of great aize, and bile is secreted abundantly, so that the meconium accumulates 
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that in man, the liver is the first organ which is formed: it is preponderant 
during the whole period of foetal life ; but it rapidly diminishes, when, after 
birth, the lungs come into play, and a new scheme of compensation is esta- 
blished in the system.s 

These facts, interesting to the philosophic physiologist, are of great 
moment in reference to the doctrines advocated in this chapter. Inasmuch 
as the liver and lungs are compensatory in the history of their organization, 
it is highly probable that they are also compensatory in the functions they 
erform ; and that what is left undone by one, will have to be accomplish 
by the other. The liver, therefore, fulfilling the duty, as chemistry teaches 
us, of decarbonizing the system by secreting a carbonized fluid, we should 
expect, even in the absence of any further evidence, that the lungs would 
be likewise decarbonizing; in other words, we should expect that if, from 
any cause, we are surcharged with carbon, our lungs must assist in remedy- 
ing the evil. This brings us, by another road, to the conclusion that highly 
carbonized food has a tendency to tax the lungs; so that the connexion 
between a carbonized diet and the respiratory functions, instead of being, 
as some assert, a crude hypothesis, is an eminently scientific theory, and is 
corroborated not only by chemistry, but by the general scheme of the ani- 
mal kingdom, and even by the observation of embryological phenomena. 
The views of Liebig, and of his followers, are indeed supported by so many 
analogies, and harmonize so well with other parts of our knowledge, that 
nothing but a perverse hatred of generalization, or an incapacity for dealing 
with large speculative truths, can explain the hostility directed against con- 
clusions which have been gradually forcing themselves upon us since Lavoi- 
sier, seventy years ago, attempted to explain the respiratory functions by 
subjecting them to the laws of chemical combination. 

In this, and previous notes (see in particular notes 30, 31, 35), I have 
considered the connexion between food, respiration, and animal heat, at a 
length which will appear tedious to readers uninterested in physiological 

ursuits; but the investigation has become necessary, on account of the 
Vifficulties raised by experimenters, who, not having studied the subject 
comprehensively, object to certain parts of it. To mention what, from the 
ability and reputation of the author, is a conspicuous instance of this, Su 
Benjamin Brodie has recently published a volume (Phystological Researches, 
1851) containing some ingeniously contrived experiments on dogs and rab- 
bits, to prove that heat is generated rather by the nervous system than by 
the respiratory organs. Without following this eminent surgeon into all 
his details, I may be permitted to observe, Ist, That as a mere matter oi 
history, no great physiological truth has ever yet been discovered, nor ha 
any great physiological fallacy been destroyed, by such limited experiment 


considerably during the latter months of pregnancy.’ Ellioteon’s Human Physiology 
1840, p. 102. In Lepelletier’s Physiologie Médicale, vol. i. p. 466, vol. ii. pp. 14, 546 
650, all this is sadly cou. fused. 

€ ‘The liver is the tirst-formed organ in the embryo. It is developed from th 
alimentary canal, and at about the third week fills the whole abdomen, and is one-hal 
the weight of the entire embryo. .... At birth it is of very large aize, and occupies th: 
whole upper part of the abdomen. . . . The liver diminishes rapidly after birth, proba 
bly from obliteration of the umbilical vein.’ WWilson’s Human Anutomy, 1851, p. 638 
Compa'e Burdach’s Physiologie, vol, iv. p. 447, where it is said of the liver in childhood 
‘Cet organe croft avec lenteur, surtout comparativement aux poumons; le rapport ¢ 
ceux-ci au foie étant à peu près de 1: 8 avant la respiration, il était de 1: 1-86 aprè 
Vétablisement de cette dernière fonction.’ See also p. 91, and vol. iii. p. 488; and o! 
the predominance of the liver in foetal life, see the remarks of Serres ( Geoffroy Sais 


Hilaire, Anomalies de Organisation, vol. ii. p. 11), whose generalization is perhaps | 
little premature, 
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ona single class of animals; and this is partly because in physiology a cru- 
cial instance is impracticable, owing to the fact that we deal with resisting 
md living bodies, and partly because every experiment produces an abnor- 
mal condition, and thus lets in fresh causes, the operation of which is in- 
calculable ; unless, as often happens in the inorganic world, we can control 
the whole phenomenon. 2d, That the other department of the organic 
wold, namely, the vegetable kingdom, has, so far as we are aware, no 
nervous system, but nevertheless possesses heat; and we moreover know 
that the heat is a product of oxygen and carbon (see note 32 to chapter ii.). 
$i, That the evidence of travellers respecting the different sorts of food, and 
the different quantities of food, used in hot countries and in cold ones, is 
aplicable by the respiratory and chemical theories of the origin of animal 
heat, but is inexplicable by the theory of the nervous origin of heat. 


e 





CHAPTER III. 


EXAMINATION OF THE METHOD EMPLOYED BY METAPHYSICIANS FOR 
DISCOVERING MENTAL LAWS. 


THE evidence that I have collected, seems to establish 
two leading facts, which, unless they can be impugned, 
are the necessary basis of universal history. The first 
fact is, that in the civilizations out of Europe, the powers 
of nature have been far greater than in those in Europe. 
The second fact is, that those powers have worked im- 
mense mischief; and that while one division of them has 
caused an unequal distribution of wealth, another division 
of them has caused an unequal distribution of thought, 
by concentrating attention upon subjects which inflame 
the imagination. So far as the experience of the past 
can guide us, we may say, that in all the extra Europear 
civilizations, these obstacles were insuperable ; certainly 
no nation has ever yet overcome them. But Europe 
being constructed upon a smaller plan than the othe 
quarters of the world—being also in a colder region 
having a less exuberant soil, a less imposing aspect, an 
displaying in all her physical phenomena much greate 
feebleness—it was easier for Man to discard the supel 
stitions which Nature suggested to his imagination; an 
it was also easier for him to effect, not, indeed, a jus 
division of wealth, but something nearer to it, than wa 
practicable in the older countries. 

Hence it is that, looking at the history of the worl 
as a whole, the tendency has been, in Europe, to subo) 
dinate nature to man; out of Europe, to subordinate ma 
to nature. To this there are, in barbarous countries, se 
veral exceptions; but in civilized countries the rule ha 
been universal. The great division, therefore, betwee 
European civilization and non-European civilization, i 
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basis of the philosophy of history, since it suggests 
important consideration, that if we would understand, 
instance, the history of India, we must make the ex- 
1al world our first study, because it has influenced 
n more than man has influenced it. If, on the other 
id. we would understand the history of a country like 
ance or England, we must make man our principal 
dv, because nature being comparatively weak, every 
p in the great progress has increased the dominion of 
+ human mind over the agencies of the external world. 
en in those countries where the power of man has 
xhed the highest point, the pressure of nature is still 
mense; but it diminishes in each succeeding genera- 
a, because our increasing knowledge enables us not so 
ach to control nature, as to foretell her movements, and 
us obviate many of the evils she would otherwise occa- 
m. How successful our efforts have been, is evident 
m the fact, that the average duration of life constantly 
comes longer, and the number of inevitable dangers 
wer; and what makes this the more remarkable is, that 
e curiosity of men is keener, and their contact with 
ch other closer, than in any former period; so that 
hile apparent hazards are multiplied, we find from ex- 
‘etice that real hazards are, on the whole, diminished.! 
_ If. therefore, we take the largest possible view of the 
story of Europe, and confine ourselves entirely to the 
Mnary cause of its superiority over other parts of the 
mid, we must resolve it into the encroachment of the 
sul of man upon the organic and inorganic forces of 
tum. To this all other causes are subordinate.” For 


-P.e Uminution of casualties is undoubtedly one cause, though a slight 
t feu. nerasi duration of life; but the most active cause is a general 
7 enest in the physical condition of man: see Sir B. Brodies Lectures 
Etay and Surgery, p. 212; and for proof that civilized men are 
mur than uncivilized ones, see Quetelet aur l'Homme, vol. ii. pp. 67, 
i. Lewrence'a Leturcva on Man, pp. 275, 276; Ellisa Polynesian Re- 
ews op. im: Whately’s Lectures on Political Economy, }vo. 1831, 
# Journal of the Ntatistical Society, vol. xvii. pp. 82. 38 ; Dufau, Traté 
Yague, p. 107: Haickinsa Medical Statistics, p 2332. 

+ Tar ce neral swial conse juences of this I shall hereafter consider; but 
¢ tre x unvinical consequences are well expressed by Mr. Mill: ‘ Of the 
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we have seen that wherever the powers of nature reached 
a certain height, the national civilization was irregular] 
developed, and the advance of the civilization stopped. 
The first essential was, to limit the interference of these 
physical phenomena; and that was most likely to be ac- 
complished where the phenomena were feeblest and least 
imposing. This was the case with Europe; it is accord- 
ingly in Europe alone, that man has really succeeded in 
taming the energies of nature, bending them to his own 
will, turning them aside from their ordinary course, and 
compelling them to minister to his happiness, and sub- 
serve the general purposes of human life. 

All around us are the traces of this glorious and suc 
cessful struggle. Indeed, it seems as if in Europe there 
was nothing man feared to attempt. The invasions of 
the sea repelled, and whole provinces, as in the case of 
Holland, rescued from its grasp; mountains cut through, 
and turned into level roads; soils of the most obstinate 
sterility becoming exuberant, from the mere advance of 
chemical knowledge; while, in regard to electric pheno- 
mena, we sec the subtlest, the most rapid, and the most 
mysterious of all forces, made the medium of thought, and 
obeying even the most capricious behests of the human 
mind. 

In other instances, where the products of the external 
world have been refractory, man has succeeded in de 
stroying what he could hardly hope to subjugate. The 
most cruel diseases, such as the plague, properly so called 
and the leprosy of the Middle Ages,’ have entirely dis 


features which characterize this progressive economical movement of civilize 
nations, that which first excites attention, through its intimate connexio 
with the phenomena of Production, is the perpetual. and, so far as humai 
foresight can extend, the unlimited, growth of man’s power over nature 
Our knowledge of the properties and laws of physical objects shows no sigi 
of approaching its ultimate boundaries; it is advancing more rapidly, anc 
in a greater number of directions at once, than in any previous age or gene 
ration, and affording such frequent glimpses of unexplored fields beyond, a 
to justify the belief that our acquaintance with nature is still almost in it 
infancy.’ Mill's Principles of Polit. Economy, vol. ii. pp. 248-7. 

3 What this horrible disease once was, may be estimated from the fact 
€ qu'au treizième siècle on comptait en France seulement, deux mille lepro. 
series, et que l’Europe entière renfermait environ dix-neuf mille établisse. 
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eared from the civilized parts of Europe; and it is 
rcely possible that they should ever again be seen 
re. Wild beasts and birds of prey have been extir- 
ed, and are no longer allowed to infest the haunts of 
ilized men. Those frightful famines, by which Europe 
d to be ravaged several times in every century,’ have 
wed: and so successfully have we grappled with them, 
st there is not the slightest fear of their ever returning 
th any thing like their former severity. Indeed, our 
sources are now so great, that we could, at worst, only 
ffer from a slight and temporary scarcity ; since, in the 
eent state of knowledge, the evil would be met at the 
tet by remedies which chemical science could easily 


st. 
At is hardly necessary to notice how, in numerous 
ber instances, the progress of European civilization has 
en marked by the diminished influence of the external 
orid: I mean, of course, those peculiarities of the ex- 
‘mal world which have an existence independent of the 
ishes of man, and were not created by him. The most 
dvanced nations do, in their present state, owe com- 
aratively little to those original features of nature which, 
ieverv civilization out of Europe, exercised unlimited 
ower, Thus.in Asia and elsewhere, the course of trade, 
be xtent of commerce, and many similar circumstances, 
"a determined by the existence of rivers, by the facility 
rth which they could be navigated, and by the number 


m e mbtablea’ Sprengel, Histoire de la Médecine, vol. ii. p. 374. As to 
ke raitv caused by the plague, see Clot-Bey de la Peste, Paris, 1840, 
pes JSD. 5, 

tteora curious list of famines, see an essay by Mr. Farr, in Journal of 
v riunl Society, vol ix. pp. 159-163. He says, that in the eleventh, 
Br and thirteenth centuries, the average was, in England, one famine 
tem £ Reen Vern, 

[nthe opinion of one of the highest living authorities, famine is, even 
Vk. pm-ænt state of chemistry, ‘next to Impossible.” Herschel s Discourse 
ON eeu! Phiivephy, p. 6, Cuvier (Reeueil dex Eloges, vol. i. p. 10) says 
wae have enceeeded ta rendre toute famine impossible.’ See also Cod- 
“oa Dupadation, p. OO; and fora purely economical argument to prove 
>o men bhity of famine, see Milla Principles of Political Economy, vol. ii. 

-e and compare a note in Ricardos Works, p. 191. The Irish famine 
w ovem an exception: but it could have been easily baffled except for the 
‘ors of the peuple, which frustrated our efforts to reduce it to a dearth. 
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and goodness of the adjoining harbours. But in Eur: 
the determining cause is, not so much these physical 
culiarities, as the skill and energy of man. Formerly: 
richest countries were those in which nature was m 
bountiful; now the richest countries are those in whi 
man is most active. For in our age of the world, if nati 
is parsimonious, we know how to compensate her d 
ciencies. Ifa river is difficult to navigate, or a coun 
difficult to traverse, our engineers can correct the en 
and remedy the evil. If we have no rivers, we m 
canals; if we have no natural harbours, we make artifi 
ones. And so marked is this tendency to impair the 
thority of natural phenomena, that it is seen even in 
distribution of the people, since, in the most civilized p: 
of Europe, the population of the towns is every where ¢ 
stripping that of the country; and it is evident that 
more men congregate in great cities, the more they ` 
become accustomed to draw their materials of thou 
from the business of human life, and the less atten! 
they will pay to those peculiarities of nature, which are 
fertile source of superstition, and by which, in every c 
lization out of Europe, the progress of man was arres' 

From these facts it may be fairly inferred, that 
advance of European civilization is characterized b 
diminishing influence of physical laws, and an increas 
influence of mental laws. The complete proof of : 
generalization can be collected only from history; : 
therefore I must reserve a large share of the evidence 
which it is founded, for the future volumes of this w 
But that the proposition is fundamentally true, must 
adinitted by whoever, in addition to the arguments | 
adduced, will concede two premisses, neither of wł 
seem susceptible of much dispute. The first premis: 
that we are in possession of no evidence that the pow 
of nature have ever been permanently increased ; and t 
we have no reason to expect that any such increase 
take place. The other premiss is, that we have abund 
evidence that the resources of the human mind have 
come more powerful, more numerous, and more able 
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use every fresh accession to our knowledge supplies 
th means, with which we can cither control the opera- 
as of nature, or, failing in that, can foresee the conse- 
ences, and thus avoid what it is impossible to prevent; 
both instances, diminishing the pressure exercised on 
bv external agents. 

f these premisses are admitted, we are led to a con- 
sion which is of great value for the purpose of this 
troduction. For if the measure of civilization is the tri- 
iph of the mind over external agents, it becomes clear, 
it of the two classes of laws which regulate the pro- 
ss of mankind, the mental class is more important than 
: physical. This, indeed, is assumed by one school of 
nkers asa matter of course, though I am not aware 
t its demonstration has been hitherto attempted by any 
ug even approaching an exhaustive analysis. The ques- 
1, however, as to the originality of my arguments, is one 
ery trifling moment; but what we have to notice 1s, 
tin the present stage of our inquiry, the problem with 
ch we started has become simplified, and a discove 
te laws of European history is resolved, in the first 
snee, Into a discovery of the laws of the human mind. 
“mental laws, when ascertained, will be the ultimate 
“of the history of Europe; the physical laws will be 
das of minor importance, and as merely giving rise 
‘turbances, the force and the frequency of which have, 
nz several centuries, perceptibly diminished. 
twe now inquire into the means of discovering the 
of the human mind, the metaphysicians are ready 
an aunswer; and they refer us to their own labours 
moivanes a satisfactory solution. It therefore becomes 
sary to ascertain the value of their rescarches, to 
“are the extent of their resources, and, above all, to 
‘ut Validity of that method which they always follow, 
'y Which alone, as they assert, great truths can be 
ed, 

l: metaphysical method, though necessarily branch- 
ito two divisions, is, in its origin, always the same, 
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and consists in each observer studying the operations 
his own mind. This is the direct opposite of the hi 
torical method; the metaphysician studyin one mind, tl 
historian studying many minds. Now, the first remai 
to make on this is, that the metaphysical method is o1 
by which no discovery has ever yet been made in atr 
branch of knowledge. Every thing we at present kno" 
has been ascertained by studying phenomena, from whi 
all casual disturbances having been removed, the la 
remains as a conspicuous residue.’ And this can on 
be done by observations so numerous as to elimina 
the disturbances, or else by experiments so delicate 
to isolate the phenomena. One of these conditions 
essential to all inductive science; but neither of the 
does the metaphysician obey. To isolate the phenon 
non is for him an impossibility ; since no man, into wh: 
ever state of reverie he may be thrown, can entire 
cut himself off from the influence of external even 
which must produce an effect on his mind, even when 
is unconscious of their presence. As to the other con 
tion, it is by the metaphysician set at open defiance; : 
his whole system is based on the supposition that, 
studying a single mind, he can get the laws of all minc 
so that while he, on the one hand, is unable to isolate | 
observations from disturbances, he, on the other hai 
refuses to adopt the only remaining precaution—he 
fuses so to enlarge his survey as to eliminate the c 
turbances by which his observations are troubled.® 

è < As the metaphysician carries within himself the materials of his 
soning, he is not under a necessity of looking abroad for subjects of 
lation or amusement.’ Stewart’s Philosophy of the Mind, vol. i. p. 462; 
the same remark, almost literally repeated, at vol. iii. p. 260. Locke m: 
what passes in each man’s mind the sole source of metaphysics, and 
sole test of their truth. Essay concerning Human Understanding, in Lo 
Works, vol. i. pp. 18, 78, 79, 121, 146, 152, 287, vol. ii. pp. 141, 243. 

7 The deductive sciences form, of course, an exception to this; but 
whole theory of metaphysics is founded on its inductive character, an 


the supposition that it consists of generalized observations, and that { 
them alone the science of mind can be raised. 

8 These remarks are only applicable to those who follow the purely 
taphysical method of investigation. There is, however, a very small nur 
of metaphysicians, among whom M. Cousin is the most eminent in Fra 
in whose works we find larger views, and an attempt to connect histo 
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This is the first and fundamental objection to which 
. metaphysicians are exposed, even on the threshold of 
t their science. But if we penetrate a little deeper, we 
shall meet with another circumstance, which, though less 
obvious, is equally decisive. After the metaphysician has 
taken for granted that, by studying one mind, he can 
discover the laws of all minds, he finds himself involved 
ina singular difficulty as soon as he begins to apply even 
this imperfect method. The difficulty to which I allude 
is one which, not being met with in any other pursuit, 
seems to have escaped the attention of those who are 
unacquainted with metaphysical controversies. To under- 
stand, therefore, its nature, it is requisite to give a short 
account of those two great schools, to one of which all 
metaphysicians must necessarily belong. 

In investigating the nature of the human mind, ac- 
cording to the metaphysical scheme, there are two me- 
thods of proceeding, both of which are equally obvious, 
and yet both of which lead to entirely different results. 
According to the first method, the inquirer begins b 
examining his sensations. According to the other method, 
he begins by examining his ideas. These two methods 
always have led, and always must lead, to conclusions 

| diametrically opposed to each other. Nor are the rea- 
sons of this difficult to understand. In metaphysics, the 
mind is the instrument, as well as the material on which 
the instrument is employed. The means by which the 
science must be worked out, being thus the same as the 
object upon which it works, there arises a difficulty of a 
very peculiar kind. This difficulty is, the impossibility of 
taking a comprehensive view of the whole of the mental 





inquiries with metaphysical ones; thus recognizing the necessity of verifying 
their original speculations. To this method there can be no objection, pro- 
vided the metaphysical conclusions are merely regarded as hypotheses, which 
require verification to raise them to theories. But instead of this cautious 
proceeding, the almost invariable plan is, to treat the hypothesis as if it 
were a theory already proved, and as if there remained nothing to do but to 
give historical illustrations of truths established by the psychologist. This 
confusion between illustration and verification, appears to be the universal 
failing of those who, like Vico and Fichte, speculate upon historical pheno- 
mena å priors. . 
VOL. I. L 
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phenomena; because, however extensive such a view may ; 
be, it must exclude the state of the mind by which, or in i 
which, the view itself is taken. Hence we may perceive { 
what, I think, is a fundamental difference between phy- : 
sical and metaphysical inquiries. In physics, there are : 
several methods of proceeding, all of which lead to the 

same results. But in metaphysics, it will invariably be ; 
found, that if two men of equal ability, and equal honesty, } 
employ different methods in the study of the mind, the , 
conclusions which they obtain will also be different. To 

those who are unversed in these matters, a few illustra- 

tions will set this in a clearer light. _Metaphysicians who ; 
begin by the study of ideas, observe in their own minds 
an idea of space. Whence, they ask, can this arise? It | 
cannot, they say, owe its origin to the senses, because the ! 
senses only supply what is finite and contingent; whereas : 
the idea of space is infinite and necessary.’ It is infinite, © 
since we cannot conceive that space has an end; and it — 
is necessary, since we cannot conceive the possibility of 

its non-existence. Thus far the idealist. But the sen- 

sualist, as he is called,!°—he who begins, not with ideas, 








® Compare Stewart's Philosophy of the Mind, vol. ii. p. 194, with Cousin, 
Hist. de la Philosophie, II. série, vol. ii. p. 92. Among the Indian meta- 
physicians, there was a sect which declared space to be the cause of all 
things, Journal of Asiatic Soc. vol. vi. pp. 268, 290. See also the Dabistan, 
vol. ii. p. 40; which, however, was contrary to the Vedas. Rammohun Rey 
on the Veds, 1832, pp. 8, 111. In Spain, the doctrine of the infinity of space 
ia heretical. Dobdlado’s Letters, p. 98; which should be compared with the 
objection of Irenæus against the Valentinians, in Beausobre, Histoire de 
Manichée, vol. ii. p. 275. For the different theories of space, I may, more- 
over, refer to Ritter’s Hist. of Ancient Philosophy, vol. i. pp. 451, 478, 477, 
vol. ii. p. 814, vol. iii. pp. 105-204; Cudworth's Intellectual System, vol. i. 
p. 191, vol. iii. pp. 230, 472; Kritik der reinen Vernunft, in Kant’s Werke, 
vol. ii. pp. 23, 62, 81, 120, 139, 147, 256, 334, 347: Tennemann, Geschichte 
der Philosophie, vol. i. p. 109, vol. ii. p. 303, vol. iii. pp. 130-137, vol. iv. 
p. 284, vol. v. pp. 384-387, vol. vi. p. 99, vol. viii. pp. 87, 88, 683, vol. ix. 
pp. 257, 355, 410, vol. x. p. 79, vol. xi. pp. 195, 385-389. 

10 This is the title conferred by M. Cousin upon nearly all the greatest 
English metaphysicians, and upon Condillac end all his disciples in France, 
their system having ‘le nom mérité de sensualixme,’ Cousin, Histoire de la 
Philosophie, Il. série, vol. ii. p. 88. The same name is given to the same 
school, in Feuchtersleben’s Medical Psychology, p. 52, and in Renouard’s His- 
toire de la Médecine, vol. i. p. 346, vol. ii. p. 368. In Jobert’s New System 
of Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 334, 8vo, 1849, it is called ‘ sensationalism,’ which 
seems a preferable expression. 
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t with sensations, arrives at a very different conclusion. 
» remarks that we can have no idea of space, until we 
ve first had an idea of objects; and that the ideas of 
jects can only be the results of the sensations which 
we objects. excite. As to the idea of space being ne- 
gary, this, he says, only results from the circumstance 
t we never can perceive an object which does not 
ira certain position to some other object. This forms 
indissoluble association between the idea of position 
d the idea of an object; and as this association is con- 
ntly repeated before us, we at length find ourselves 
able to conceive an object without position, or, in other 
mds, without space.’ As to space being infinite, this, 
“avs, is a notion we get by conceiving a continual addi- 
a to lines, or to surfaces, or to bulk, which are the three 
odifications of extension.’? On innumerable other points, 
‘find the same discrepancy between the two schools. 
be idealist,’ for example, asserts that our notions of 
use, of time, of personal identity, and of substance, are 
uversal and necessary; that they are simple; and that 
t being susceptible of analysis, they must be referred 
‘the original constitution of the mind.’* On the other 


t This is very ably argued by Mr. James Mill in his Analysis of the Phe- 
wei of the Human Mind, vol. ii. pp. 32, 03-05, and elsewhere. Compare 
w omerning Human Understanding, in Lockes Works, vol. i. pp. 147, 
elf 157, and the ingenious distinction, p. 198, ‘between the idea of 
eitucy of space, and the idea of a space infinite.’ At p. 208, Locke 
Paeiecaiv eave, ‘ But vet, after all this, there being men who persuade 
aeiee that they have clear, positive, comprehensive ideas of infinity, it 
Shes enjoy their privileye; and I should be very glad (with some others 
vI szw, who acknowledge they have none such) to be better informed 
Yr mmunication.' 
Ms Analyms of the Mind, vol. ii. pp. 96, 97. See also the Era- 
traf Malebranche, in Locke's Works, vol. viii. pp. 248, 240; and Mii- 
' henente of Phynology, vol. ii. p. 1081, which should be compared with 
we. Philemphie Puative, vol. i. p- i ba 
Terman of idealista in opposition to sensationalists; though the word 
mete Pen asad by metaphvsicians in a very different sense. On the 
bore kinia of idealism, see Kritik der reinen Vernunft, and Prolegomena 
mer kunftiqen Metaphysik, in Kanta Werke, vol. ii. pp. 223, 389, vol. iii. 
24.210,33, 307. According to him, the Cartesian idealism is em- 
a 
* Thae, Irizald Stewart (Philosophical Essays, Falin. 1810, p. 33) tells 
fer- ample idea of personal identity.’ And Reid (Essays on the 
vor f the Mind, vol. i. p. 354) says, ‘I know of no ideas or notions 
L 2 
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hand, the sensationalist, so far from recognizing the simpli- 


city of these ideas, considers them to be extremely com- ` 
plex, and looks upon their universality and necessity as `` 


merely the result of a frequent and intimate association.” `: 


This is the first important difference which is inevit- > 


ably consequent on the adoption of different methods. 
The idealist is compelled to assert, that necessary truths 
and contingent truths have a different origin."© The 
sensationalist is bound to affirm that they have the same 
origin.!’ The further these two great schools advance, 
the more marked does their divergence become. Th 

are at open war in every department of morals, of philo- 
sophy, and of art. The idealists say that all men have 
essentially the same notion of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. The sensationalists affirm that there is no such 
standard, because ideas depend upon sensations, and be- 


that have a better claim to be accounted simple and original than those of 
space and time.’ In the Sanscrit metaphysics, time is ‘an independent 
cause.” See the Vishnu Purana, pp. 10, 216. 

15 ‘Ags Space is a comprehensive word, including all positions, or the 
whole of synchronous order, so Time is a comprehensive word, including all 
successions, or the whole of successive order.” Mils Analysis of the Mind, 
vol. ii. p. 100; and on the relation of time to memory, vol. i. p. 252. 
Jobert’s New System of Philosophy, vol. i. p. 33, it is said that ‘time is 
nothing but the succession of events, and we know eventa by experience 
only.’ See also p. 133, and compare respecting time Condillac, Traité des 
Sensations, pp. 104-114, 222, 223, 331-333, o the same effect is 
concerning Human Understanding, book ii. chap. xiv., in Locke's Works, vol.i, 
p. 163; and see his second reply to the Bishop of Worcester, in Works, 
vol. iii. pp. 414-416; and as to the idea of substance, see vol. i. pp. 285- 
290, 202, 308, vol. iii. pp. 5, 10, 17. 

16 Reid (Essays on the Powers of the Blind, vol. i. p. 281) says, that 
necessary truths ‘cannot be the conclusions of the senses; for our senses 
testify only what is, and not what must necessarily be.’ See also vol. ii. 

p. 53, 204, 239, 240, 281. The same distinction is peremptorily asserted 
in Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, 8vo, 1847, vol. i. pp. 60- 
73, 140; and see Dugald Stewart's Philosophical Essays, pp. 123, 124. Sir 
W. Hamilton (Additions to Reids Works, p. 754) says, that non-contingent 
truths ‘have their converse absolutely incogitable.’ But this learned 
writer does not mention how we are to know when any thing is ‘absolutely 
incogitable.’ That we cannot cogitate an idea, is certainly no proof of its 
being incogitable; for it may be cogitated at some later period, when know- 
ledge is more advanced. 

17 This is asserted by all the followers of Locke; and one of the latest 
productions of that school declares, that ‘to say that nec truths can- 
not be acquired by experience, is to deny the most clear evidence of our 
senses and reason.’ Jobert's New System of Philosophy, vol. i. p. 58. 
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cause the sensations of men depend upon the changes in 
their bodies, and upon the external events by which their 
bodies are affected. 

Such is a short specimen of the opposite conclusions 
to which the ablest metaphysicians have been driven, by 
the simple circumstance that they have pursued opposite 
methods of investigation. And this is the more impor- 
tant to observe, because after these two methods have 
been employed, the resources of metaphysics are evi- 
dently exhausted.'® Both parties agree that mental laws 
can only be discovered by studying individual minds, and 
that there is nothing in the mind which is not the result 
either of reflection or of sensation. The only choice, there- 
fore, they have to make, is between subordinating the re- 
sults of sensation to the laws of reflection, or else subor- 
dinating the results of reflection to the laws of sensation. 
Every system of metaphysics has been constructed ac- 
cording to one of these schemes; and this must always 
continue to be the case, because when the two schemes 
are added together, they include the totality of meta- 
physical phenomena. Each process is equally plausible ;'* 
the supporters of each are equally confident; and by the 
very nature of the dispute, it is impossible that any middle 
term should be found; nor can there ever be an umpire, 


8 To avoid misapprehension, I may repeat, that, here and elsewhere, I 
mean by metaphysics, that vast body of literature which is constructed on 
the supposition that the laws of the human mind can be generalized solely 
from the facts of individual consciousness. For this scheme, the word 
‘metaphysics’ is rather inconvenient, but it will cause no confusion if this 
definition of it is kept in view by the reader. 

19 What a celebrated historian of philosophy says of Platonism, is equally 
true of all the great metaphysical systems: ‘ Dass sie ein zusammenhan- 
gendes harmonisches Ganzes ausmachen (i. e. the leading propositions of it) 
fallt in die Augen.’ Tennemann, Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. ii. p. 527. 
And yet he confesses (vol. iii. p. 52) of it and the opposite system: ‘und 
wenn man auf die Beweise siehet, so ist der Empirismus des Aristoteles 
nicht besser begründet als der Rationalismus des Plato.’ Kant admits that 
there can be only one true system, but is confident that he has discovered 
what all his predecessors have missed. Die Metaphysik der Sitten, in Kant's 
Werke, vol. v. p. 5, where he raises the question, ‘ob es wohl mehr, als 
eine Philosophie geben könne.’ In the Kritik, and in the Prolegomena zu 

jeder kiinftigen Metaphysik, he says that metaphysics have made no progress, 

and that the study can hardly be said to exist. Werke, vol. ii. pp. 40, 50 

voL iii. pp. 166, 246. 
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because no one can mediate between metaphysical con- 
troversies without being a metaphysician, and no one can 
be a metaphysician without being either a sensationalist 
or an idealist; in other words, without belonging to one 
of those very parties whose claims he professes to judge.” 

On these grounds, we must, I think, arrive at the 
conclusion, that as metaphysicians are unavoidably, and 
by the very nature of their inquiry, broken up into two 
completely antagonistic schools, the relative truth of which 
there are no means of ascertaining; as they, moreover, 
have but few resources, and as they use those resources 
according to a method by which no other science has 


ever been developed,—we, looking at these things, ought ; 


not to expect that they can supply us with sufficient data 
for solving those great problems which the history of the 
human mind presents to our view. And whoever will 
take the pains fairly to estimate the present condition of 
mental philosophy, must admit that, notwithstanding the 
influence it has always exercised over some of the most 
powerful minds, and through them over society at large, 
there is, nevertheless, no other study which has been so 
zealously prosecuted, so long continued, and yet remains 
so barren of results. In no other department has there 


#0 We find a curious instance of this, in the attempt made by M. Cousin 
to found an eclectic school; for this very able and learned man has been 
quite unable to avoid the one-sided view which is to every metaphysician 
an essential preliminary; and he adopts that fundamental distinction be- 
tween necessary ideas and contingent ideas, by which the idealist is sepa- 
rated from the sensationalist: ‘la grande division des idées aujourd'hui 
établie est la division des idées contingentes et des idées nécessaires.’ 
Cousin, Hist. de la Philosophie, II. série, vol. i. p. 82: see also vol. ii. p. 92, 
and the same work, I. série, vol. i. pp. 249, 267, 268, 311, vol. iii. pp. 51 
M. Cousin constantly contradicts Locke, and then says he has refuted that 
profound and vigorous thinker; while he does not even state the argu- 
ments of James Ani, who, as a metaphysician, is the greatest of our modern 
sensationalists, and whose views, whether right or wrong, certainly deserve 
notice from an eclectic historian of philosophy. 

Another eclectic, Sir. W. Hamilton, announces (Discussions on Philosophy 
p. 597) ‘an undeveloped philosophy, which, I am confident, is founded 
upon truth. To this confidence I have come, not merely through the con- 
victions of my own consciousness, but by finding in this system a centre 
and conciliation for the most opposite of philosophical opinions,’ But at 
p. 589, he summarily disposes of one of the most important of these philo- 
suphical opinions as ‘ the superficial edifice of Locke. 
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been so much movement, and so little progress. Men of 
eminent abilities, and of the greatest integrity of purpose, 
kave in every civilized country, for many centuries, been 
engaged in metaphysical inquiries; and yet at the pre- 
sent moment their systems, so far from approximating 
towards truth, are diverging from each other with a ve- 
locity which seems to be accelerated by the progress of 
knowledge. The incessant rivalry of the hostile schools, 
the violence with which they. have been supported, and 
the exclusive and unphilosophic confidence with which 
each has advocated its own method,—all these things 
have thrown the study of the mind into a confusion only 
to be compared to that in which the study of religion has 
been thrown by the controversies of theologians.* The 
consequence is, that if we except a very few of the laws 
of association, and perhaps I may add the modern theories 
of vision and of touch,” there is not to be found in the 
whole compass of metaphysics a single principle of im- 
rtance, and at the same time of incontestable truth. 
nder these circumstances, it is impossible to avoid a 
suspicion that there is some fundamental error in the 
manner in which these inquiries have been prosecuted. 
For my own part, I believe that, by mere observation of 
our own minds, and even by such rude experiments as 
we are able to make upon them, it will be impossible to 
raise psychology to a science; and I entertain very little 
doubt that metaphysics can only be successfully studied 
by an investigation of history so comprehensive as to 


t! Berkeley, in a moment of candour, inadvertently confesses what is very 

damaying to the reputation of his own pursuits: ‘ Upon the whole, I am in- 
clined to think that the far greater part, if not all, of those difficulties which 
have hitherto amused philosophers, and blocked up the way to knowledge, 
are entirely owing to ourselves. That we have first raised a dust, and then 
complain we cannot see.’ Principles of Human Knowledge, in Berkeley’s 
Works, vol. i. p. 74. Every metaphysician and theologian should get this 
sentence by heart: ‘That we have first raised a dust, and then complain we 
cannot see.’ 

33 Some of the laws of association, as stated by Hume and Hartley, are 
capable of historical verification, which would change the metaphysical hy- 
pothesis into a scientific theory. Berkeley's theory of vision, and Brown’s 
theory of tcuch, have, in the same way, been verified physiologically ; so 
that we now know, what otherwise we could only have suspected. 
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enable us to understand the conditions which govern the | 
movements of the human race.”’ 


73 In regard to one of the difficulties stated in this chapter as impedi 
metaphysicians, it is only just to quote the remarks of Kant: ‘ Wie aber das 
Ich, der ich denke, von dem Ich, das sich selbst anschaut, unterschieden . 
(indem ich mir noch andere Anschauungsart wenigstens als möglich vor- 
stellen kann), und doch mit diesem letzteren als dasselbe Subject einerlei sei, | 
wie ich also sagen könne: Ich als Intelligenz und denkend Subject, erkenne | 
mich selbst als gedachtes Object, so fern ich mir noch über das in der . 
Anschauung gegeben bin, nur, gleich anderen Phänomenen, nicht wie ich 
vor dem Verstande bin, sondern wie ich mir eracheine, hat nicht mehr auch 
nicht weniger Schwierigkeit bei sich, als wie ich mir selbst überhaupt ein 
Object und zwar der Anschauung und innerer Wahrnehmungen sein könne.’ 
Kritik der reinen Vernunft, in Kant’s Werke, vol. ii. p. 144. I am very will- 
ing to let the question rest on this: for to me it appears that both cases are 
not only equally difficult, but, in the present state of our knowledge, are . 
equally impossible. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MEXTAL LAWS ARE EITHER MORAL OR INTELLECTUAL. COMPARISON OF MORAL 
AND INTELLECTUAL LAWS, AND INQUIRY INTO THE EFFECT PRODUCED BY 
EACH ON THE PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 


Ix the preceding chapter, it has, I trust, been made ap- 
parent, that, whatever may hereafter be the case, we, 
looking merely at the present state of our knowledge, 
must pronounce the metaphysical method to be unequal 
to the task, often imposed upon it, of discovering the 
laws which regulate the movements of the human mind. 
We are, therefore, driven to the only remaining method, 
according to which mental phenomena are to be studied, 
not simply as they appear in the mind of the individual 
observer, but as they appear in the actions of mankind at 
large. The essential opposition between these two plans 
is very obvious: but it may perhaps be well to bring 
forward further illustration of the resources possessed by 
each for the investigation of truth; and for this purpose, 
I will select a subject which, though still imperfectly un- 
derstood, supplies a beautiful instance of the regularity 
with which, under the most conflicting circumstances, the 
great Laws of Nature are able to hold their course. 

The case to which I refer, is that of the proportion 
kept up in the births of the sexes; a proportion which if 
it were to be greatly disturbed in any country, even for 
asingle generation, would throw society into the most 
serious confusion, and would infallibly cause a great in- 
crease in the vices of the people.’ Now, it has always 


1 Thus we find that the Crusades, by diminishing the proportion of men 
to women in Europe, increased licentiousness. See a curious passage in 
Sprengel, Histotre de la Médecine, vol. ii. p. 376. In Yucatan, there is gene- 
rallv a considerable excess of women, and the result is prejudicial to morals. 
Stephens s Central America, vol. iii. pp. 380, 429. On the other hand, respect- 
ing the state of society produced by an excess of males, see Mallet’s Northern 
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been suspected that, on an average, the male and female ; 


births are tolerably equal; but, until very recently, no 
one could tell whether or not they are precisely equal, or, 
if unequal, on which side there isan excess.? The births 
being the physical result of physical antecedents, it was 


clearly seen that the laws of the births must be in those į 


antecedents; that is to say, that the causes of the pro- 
portion of the sexes must reside in the parents them- 
selves.’ Under these circumstances, the question arose, 
if it was not possible to elucidate this difficulty by our 
knowledge of animal physiology; for it was plausibly 
said, ‘Since physiology is a study of the laws of the 
body,* and since all births are products resulting from 
the body, it follows that if we know the laws of the 
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body, we shall know the laws of the birth.” This was — 


the view taken by physiologists of our origin;® and this 


Antiquities, p. 259; Journal of Geographical Society, vol. xv. p. 45, vol. xvi. 
p. 307 ; Southey’s Commonplace Book, third series, p. 579. 

2 On this question, a variety of conflicting statements may be seen in the 
older writers, Goodman, early in the seventeenth century, supposed that 
more females were born than males. Southey’s Commonplace Book, third 
series, p. 696. Turgot ( Œuvres, vol. ii. p. 247) rightly says, ‘il nait un peu 
plus d'hommes que de femmes:’ but the evidence was too incomplete to 
make this more than a lucky guess; and I find that even Herder, writing in 
1785, takes for granted that the proportion was about equal : ‘ ein ziemliches 
Gleichmass in den Geburten beider Geschlechter’ (Ideen sur Geschichte, 
vol. ii. p. 149), and was sometimes in favour of girls, ‘ja die Nachrichten 
mehrerer Reisenden machen es wahrscheinlich, dass in manchen dieser 
Gegenden wirklich mehr Töchter als Söhne geboren werden.’ 

$ A question, indeed, has been raised as to the influence exercised by the 
state of the mind during the period of orgasm. But whatever this influence 
may be, it can only affect the subsequent birth through and by physical ante- 
cedenta, which in every case must be regarded as the proximate cause. 
therefore, the influence were proved to exist, we should still have to search 
for physical laws: though such laws would of course be considered merely 
as secondary ones, resolvable into some higher generalization. 

4 Some writers treat physiology as a study of the laws of life. But thi 
looking at the subject as it now stands, is far too bold a step, and several 
branches of knowledge will have to be raised from their present empirical 
state, before the phenomena of life can be scientifically investigated. The 
more rational mode seems to be, to consider physiology and anatomy as cor- 
relative : the first forming the dynamical, and the second forming the ,statical 
part of the study of organic structure. 

5 4 Voulez-vous savoir de quoi dépend le sexe des enfants? Fernel vous 
répond, sur la foi des anciens, qu’il dépend des qualités de la semence du pre 
et de la mère.’ Renouard, Histoire de la Médecine, Paris, 1846, vol. ii. p. 108; 
see also, at p. 185, the opinion of Hippocrates, adopted by Galen ; and similar 
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is precisely the view taken by metaphysicians of our his- 
tory. Both parties believed that it was possible at once 
to rise to the cause of the phenomenon, and by studying 
ts laws predict the phenomenon itself. The physiologist 
wad, ‘By studying individual bodies, and thus ascertain- 
Bg the laws which regulate the union of the parents, I 
will discover the proportion of the sexes, because the pro- 


pron is merely the result towhich the union gives rise.’ 
ust in the same way, the metaphysician says, ‘By study- 
Rg individual minds, I will ascertain the laws which 
govern their movements; and in that way I will predict 
the movements of mankind, which are obviously com- 
pounded of the individual movements.’® These are the 
eyectations which have been confidently held out, by 
physiologists respecting the laws of the sexes, and by me- 
hrsicians respecting the laws of history. Towards the 
fulfilment, however, of these promises the metaphysicians 
kn done absolutely nothing; nor have the physiologists 
len more successful, although their views have the sup- 
of anatomy, which adinits of the employment of 
experiment, a resource unknown to metaphysics. 

Bat towards settling the present question, all this availed 


wn in Lepelletier, Physiologie Médicale, vol. iv. p. 332, and Sprengel, Hist. 

é is Mederne, vol. i. pp. 252, 310, vol. ii. P: 115, vol. iv. p. 62. For further 
Æ matun as to the opinions which have been held respecting the origin of 
Pra, ewe Beunavbre, Hirtoire de Manichée, vol. ii. p. 417; Asiatic Researches, 
Tau. pp. so, 381; Vishnu Purana, p. 349; Works of Sir William Jones, 
wean p 123; Rittera History of Ancient Philosophy, vol. iii. p. 101 ; 
Isaiam and Clapperton s Africa, pp. 323, 324; Maintenon, Lettres Inédites, 
Ti op. 2; and the view of Hohi ( Burdach's Physiologie, vol. ii. p. 472), 
que ie femmes chez lesquelles prédomine le système artériel procréent des 
arse, au lieu que celles dont le système veineux a la prédominance 
atte: au mende des filles.’ According to Anaxagoras, the question was 
gewels simple: ca dppera piv dro rwy Cekwir, Onea Cé aro rwv 
erem ur, Irog. Laert. ii. 9, vol. i. p. 85. 

t- Le metaphvsicien se voit comme la souree de l'évidence et le confident 
t% a Latur-: Moi seul. dit-il, je puis généraliser lea idées, et découvrir 
a zrne des eyénements qui se développent journellement dans le monde 
Merengue et moral; et Cest par moi seul que Thomme peut être éclairé.’ 
B- -stias de T Emprit, xol. i. p. 38. Compare Herder, Ideen zur Geachichte 
e Yena hiet, vol. ii. p. 105. Thus too M. Cousin (Hist. de la Philosophie, 
oboe, vel i. p. 131) says, * Le fait de la conscience transporté de 

:. ida dace l'espèce et dans l'histoire, est la clef de tous les développe- 
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them nothing; and physiologists are not yet possessed « 
a single fact which throws any light on this problem: ] 
the number of male births equal to female births, is i 
greater, or is it less? 

These are questions to which all the resources of phy 
siologists, from Aristotle down to our own time, afford n 
means of reply.” And yet at the present day we, by th 
employment of what now seems a very natural metho 
are possessed of a truth which the united abilities of 
long series of eminent men failed to discover. By tł 
simple expedient of registering the number of births an 
their sexes; by extending this registration over sever: 
years, in different countries,—we have been able to elim 
nate all casual disturbances, and ascertain the existen 
of a law which, expressed in round numbers, is, that fi 
every twenty girls there are born twenty-one boys: ar. 
we may confidently say, that although the operations | 
this law are of course liable to constant aberrations, tl 
law itself is so powerful, that we know of no country i 


7 Considering the very long period during which physiology has be 
studied, it is remarkable how little the physiologists have contributed t 
wards the great and final object of all science, namely, the power of predic 
ing events. To me it appears that the two principal causes of this are, t 
backwardness of chemistry, and the still extremely imperfect state of t 
microscope, which even now is so inaccurate an instrument, that when a hi 

ower is employed, little confidence can be placed in it; and the examinati 
for instance, of the spermatozoa has led to the most contradictory resul 
In regard to chemistry, MM. Robin and Verdeil, in their recent great woi 
have ably proved what manifold relations there are between it and the ft 
ther progress of our knowledge of the animal frame; though I venture 
think that these eminent writers have shown occasionally an undue dispo 
tion to limit the application of chemical laws to physiological phenome: 
See Robin et Verdetl, Chimie Anatomigque et Phystologique, Paris, 1853, vol 

p. 20, 34, 167, 337, 338, 437, 661, vol. ii. pp. 138, 137, 508, vol. iii. pp. 1: 

44, 183, 281, 283, 351, 547. The increasing tendency of chemistry to bri 
under its control what are often supposed to be purely organic phenome 
is noticed cautiously in Turner's Chemistry, vol. ii. p. 1308, London, 184 
and boldly in Liebig s Letters on Chemistry, 1851, pp. 260, 251. The connexi 
between chemistry and physiology is touched on rather too hastily in Bow 
land, Philosophie Médicale, pp. 180, 257; Broussais, Examen des Doctri 
Meédicales, vol. ii, p. 106; Brodie’s Lecturcs on Pathology, p. 48; Hes 
Traité d Anatomie, vol. i. pp. 25, 26; Feuchtersleben's Medical Peycholo, 
p. 83; but better in Holland's Medical Notes, 1839, p. 270, a thoughtful a 
suggestive work. On the necessity of chemistry for increasing our kno 
ledge of embryology, compare Wagner's Physiology, pp. 181, 182 note, w. 
Burdach, Traité de Physiologie, vol. iv. pp. 59, 168, 
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uch during a single year the male births have not been 
ater than the female ones.’ 

The importance and the beautiful regularity of this 
make us regret that it still remains an empirical 
th. not having yet been connected with the physical 
‘nomena by which its operations are caused.° But this 
immaterial to my present purpose, which is only to 
iœ the method by which the discovery has been made. 
‘this method is obviously analogous to that by which 
ropose to investigate the operations of the human 


It used to be supposed that some of the eastern countries formed an 
Wion to this; but more precise observations have contradicted the loose 
ments of the earlier travellers, and in no part of the world, so far as our 
fede extends, are more girls born than boys; while in every part of 
world for which we have statistical returns, there is a slight excess on 
ide of male births. Compare Marsden's History of Sumatra, p. 234 ; 
& Hutory of Java, vol. i. pp. 81, 82; Sykes on the Statistics of the Dec- 
a Reports of British Association, vol. vi. pp. 246, 261, 262; Niebuhr, 
nption de T Arabie, p. 63; Humboldt, Nouv. Espagne, vol. i. p. 139 ; 
dham, Medical History of Evpedition to the Niger, p. 113; Elliotson's 
a» Physiology, p. 195; Thomson's Hist. of Royal Society, P. 531; Sad- 
Law of Population. vol. i. pp. 507, 511, vol. ii. pp. 324, 335; Paris and 
agues Medical Jurisprudence, vol. i. p. 259; Journal of Statist. Soc. 
1 pp. 263, 264, vol. xvii. pp. 46, 123; Journal of Geographical Soc. 
x p. 17; Fourth Report of British Association, pp. 687, 689, Report for 
70. 144.145; Tranaac. of Sections for 1840, p. 174, for 1847, p. 96, 
4, P “7; Dufau, Traité de Statistique, pp. 24, 200, 210; Burdach, 
l Physiologie, vol. ii. pp. 56, 57, 273, 274, 231, vol. v. p. 373; Haw- 
Medal Statistica, pp. 221, 222. 
» Muller's Physivlogy, vol. ii. p. 1057, a work of great authority, it is 
hat ‘the causes which determine the sex of the embryo are unknown, 
oat appears that the relative age of the parents has some influence 
ze œx of the offepring.’ That the relative age of the parents does 
the x of their children, may, from the immense amount of evidence 
sale ted, be considered almost certain ; but M. Muller, instead of refer- 
physiol sical writers, ought to have mentioned that the statisticians, 
e the phyaolowists, were the first to make this discovery. On this 
queto, see Carpenter's Human Physiology, p. 748: Sadler's Law of 
Sem. vol ii pp. 333, 336, H2: Journal of Statistical Society, vol. iù. 
2. 2838. [n regard to animals below man, we find from numerous ex- 
‘ate that among sheep and horses the ave of the parents ‘has a very 
onera, influence upon the sex” of the offspring. Elliotson's Physiology, 
=. 7rd: and we Curier, Progrès des Sctencer Naturelles, vol. ii. p. 406. 
the o-lation between the origin of sex and the laws of arrested develop- 
-npare Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, Hist. des Anomalies de [ Organisation, 
re TD W, T3, vol. Hi p. 278, with Lindley's Botany, vol. ü. p. 8l. In 
re, Maladies Mentales, vol. i. p. 302, there ia a ringular case recorded 
2 tte, which would seem to connect this question with pathological 
sera though it is uncertain whether the epilep-y was an effect or a 
t> s mptom. 
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mind; while the old and unsuccessful method is analogous 
to that employed by the metaphysicians. As long as phy- 
siologists attempted to ascertain the laws of the propor- 
tion of sexes by individual experiments, they effected ab- 
solutely nothing towards the end they hoped to achieve. 
But when men became dissatisfied with these individual 
experiments, and instead of them, began to collect obser- 
vations less minute, but more comprehensive, then it was 
that the great law of nature, for which during many cen- 
turies they had vainly searched, first became unfolded to 
their view. Precisely in the same way, as long as the 
human mind is only studied according to the narrow and 
contracted method of metaphysicians, we have every rea- 
son for thinking that the laws which regulate its move- 
ments will remain unknown. If, therefore, we wish to 
effect any thing of real moment, it becomes necessary that 
we should discard those old schemes, the insufficiency of 
which is demonstrated by experience as well as by reason; 
and that we should substitute in their place such a com- 
prehensive survey of facts as will enable us to eliminate 
those disturbances which, owing to the impossibility of 
experiment, we shall never be able to isolate. 

The desire that I feel to make the preliminary views 
of this Introduction perfectly clear, is my sole apology 
for having introduced a digression which, though addi 
nothing to the strength of the argument, may be found 
useful as illustrating it, and will at all events enable or- 
dinary readers to appreciate the value of the proposed 
method. It now remains for us to ascertain the manner 
in which, by the application of this method, the laws of 
mental progress may be most easily discovered. 

If, in the first place, we ask what this progress is, the 
answer seems very simple: that it is a twofold progress, 
Moral and Intellectual; the first having more immediate 
relation to our duties, the second to our knowledge. This 
is a classification which has been frequently laid down, 
and with which most persons are familiar. And so far 
as history is a narration of results, there can be no doubt 
that the division is perfectly accurate. There can be no 
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oubt that a people are not really advancing, if on the 
ve hand, their increasing ability is accompanied by 
creasing vice, or if on the other hand, while they are 
‘coming more virtuous, they likewise become more ig- 
want. This double movement, moral and intellectual, 
exential to the very idea of civilization, and includes 
e entire theory of mental progress. To be willing to 
rform our duty is the moral part; to know how to per- 
m it is the intellectual part: while the closer these 
o parts are knit together, the greater the harmony 
th which they work; and the more accurately the 
ans are adapted to the end, the more completely will 
scheme of our life be accomplished, and the more 
urely shall we lay a foundation for the further ad- 
cement of mankind. 
\ question, therefore, now arises of great moment: 
ly, which of these two parts or elements of mental 
re~s is the more important. For the progress itself 
ag the result of their united action, it becomes neces- 
z to ascertain which of them works more powerfully, 
order that we may subordinate the inferior element 
he laws of the superior one. If the advance of civi- 
tiem, and the general happiness of mankind, depend 
w on their moral fe elings than on their intellectual 
wledge, we must of course measure the progress of 
«tv by those feelings; while if, on the other hand, it 
ends principally on their knowledge, we must take 
mr standard the amount and success of their intel- 
nal activity. As soon as we know the relative energy 
these two components, we shall treat them according 
‘ue usual plan for investigating truth; that is to say, 
shall look at the product ‘of their joint action as obey- 
the laws of the more powerful agent, whose operations 
‘asually disturbed by the inferior laws of the minor 
yf. 
n entering into this inquiry, we are met by a pre- 
Lary dithic ulty, arising from the loose and careless 
nner in which ‘ordinary language 1s employed on sub- 
«s that require the greatest nicety and precision. For 
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the expression, Moral and Intellectual Progress, is sug- | 
gestive of a serious fallacy. In the manner in which it ; 
is generally used, it conveys an idea that the moral and 


lization, naturally more acute and more trustworthy than * 
they were formerly. But this, though it may possibly be 
true, has never been proved. It may be that, owing to 
some physical causes still unknown, the average capacity 
of the brain is, if we compare long periods of time, be- 
coming gradually greater; and that therefore the mind, , 
which acts through the brain, is, even independently of ; 
education, increasing in aptitude and in the general com- 
petence of its views. Such, however, is still our ignor | 
ance of physical laws, and so completely are we in the 
dark as to the circumstances which regulate the here 
ditary transmission of character, temperament," and | 


10 That the natural powers of the human brain are improving because 
they are capable of transmission, is a favourite doctrine with the follower 
of Gall, and is adopted by M. A. Comte (Philosophie Positive, vol. iv. pp. 384, 
385); who, however, admits that it has never been suffictently verified: 
‘sans que toutefois l'expérience ait encore suffisamment prononcé.’ Dr 
Prichard, whose habits of thought were very different, seems, nevertheles, 
inclined to lean in this direction; for his comparison of skulls led him to 
the conclusion, that the present inhabitants of Britain, ‘either as the 
result of many ages of greater intellectual cultivation, or from some 
cause, have, as I am persuaded, much more capacious brain-cases than their 
forefathers.’ Prichard’s Physical History of Mankind, vol. i. p. 305. Even 
if this were certain, it would not prove that the contents of the crania were 
altered, though it might create a presumption; and the general question 
must, I think, remain unsettled until the researches begun by Blumer 
bach, and recently continued by Morton, are carried out upon a scale far _ 
more comprehensive than has hitherto been attemptad. Compare Burdach, 
Traité de Physiologie, vol. ii. p. 263; where, however, the question is not 
stated with sufficient caution. 

11 None of the laws of hereditary descent connected with the formation 
of character, have vet been generalized; nor is our knowledge much more 
advanced respecting the theory of temperaments, which still remains the 
principal obstacle in the way of the phrenologists. The difficulties attend- 
ing the study of temperaments, and the obscurity in which this im t 
subject is shrouded, may be estimated by whoever will com what has 
been said upon it by the following writers: Müller's Phymology, vol. ii. 
pp. 1406-1410; Elliotson’s Human Physiology, pp. 1059-1062; Blatnrille, 

hysiologie Générale et Comparée, vol. 1, pp. 108, 264, 265, vol. ii. 43, 
130, 214, 328, 329, vol. iii. pp. 54, 74, 118, 148, 149, 284, 285; Williams's 
Principles of Medicine, Dp. 16, 17, 112, 118; Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, Anoma- 
lieg de [ Organisation, vol. i. pP. 186, 100; Broussais, Examen des Doctrines 
Médicales, vol. i. pp. 204, 205, vol. iii. p. 276; Renouard, Hist. de la Méde- 
cine, vol. i. p. 936 ; Sprengel, Hist. de la Médecine, vol. i. p. 380; vol. ii. 
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other personal peculiarities, that we must consider this 
aleced progress as a very doubtful point; and, in the 
present state of our knowledge, we cannot safely assume 
tat there has been any permanent improvement in the 
woral or intellectual faculties of man, nor have we any 
decisive ground for saying that those faculties are likely 
| whe greater in an infant born in the most civilized part 
d Europe, than in one born in the wildest region of a 
brtarous country.’” 
Whatever, therefore, the moral and intellectual pro- 





pa, vol. iii. p. 21, vol. v. p. 325, vol. vi. p. 492: Esquirol, Maladies Mentales, 
TAL pp. 39. 228, 420, 594, vol. ii. p. 29: Lepeletier, Physiol. Médicale, vol. i. 
p st 21, vol iii. pp. 372-429, vol. iv. pp. 05, 123, 133, 143, 148, 177; 

. Aautomie Générale, vol. i. p. 474, vol ii. pp. 288, 289, 316: Bichat, 
dtme Générale, vol. i. p. 207, vol. ii. p. 44, vol. iii. pp. 310, 507, vol. iv. 
ye], a, 400, 34; Bichat rur la Fie, pp. 80, 81, 234, 235; Phillips on 
dr-faia, p. 0; Feuchteralrben's Medwal I sa holoq, pp. 143-145; (Eurres de 
Færni, Paris, 1766, vol. v. p. 110; Cullen's oein, Edinb. 1827, vol. i. 
st 21221 Cabanis, Rapports du Physique et du Moral, pp. 76-83, 220-201, 
went: Noble om the Brain, pp. 370-316; Combea North America, vol. i. 
yp 13-126, Latterly, attention has been paid to the chemistry of the 
beeed as it varies in the various temperaments; and this seems a more 
atieactery method than tie old plan of merely describing the obvious 
rxz uma of the temperament. Clark on Animal Physiology, in Fourth Re- 
pet of the British Association, p. 120; Simons Animal Chemistry, vol. i. 
ob: Woupmera Physcdogy, p. 262. 

2 We often hear of hereditary talents, hereditary vices, and hereditary 
Oey hat whoever will entically examine the evidence will find that we 
ten pref of their existence, The way in which they are commonly 
tent ein the highest degree iHogierl: the usual course being for writers 

. tahan of some mental pecuharity found ina parent and in his 
sand then te inter that the peculiarity was bequeathed. Py this mode 
aae nirs se misht demonstrate any proposition: since in ali large felda 
ve Chere are a suffielent number of empirical coincidences to make a 
cose in avoar of whatever view a man chooses to advocate, Put 
28 the way jn which truth is discovered ; and we ought to inquire 
ay how diary instances there are of hereditary talents, &e., but how 
-oetara there are of such qualities not being hereditary. Until 
caet this sort is attempted. we can know nothing about the matter 
Joe tee Whale, until physiology and chemistry are much more advanced, 
-- wow thw abot it deductively. 


we ey eatoni aht te prevent us from receiving statements 
ee Mee d Jerepridence, pp. GAL Ges, and many ether books) whieh 
ta the eaistenee of die relitary madness and hereditary sul- 

a Pa re-TitTK "Į lies to le reditary disense (ot which wte {sone 
ce heao n Philips on Nerotida, pp. 1O1-120, London, 1546): 
el fester force does it apply to hereditary vices and hereditary 
Sloe ete ate et titeal phenome have not been registered as curee 
Teal enea gad therefore our conchisiens respecting them 
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gress of men may be, it resolves itself not into a progress: 
of natural capacity,’ but into a progress, if I may so say—. 
of opportunity; that is, an improvement in the circum: ~ 
stances under which that capacity after birth comes inte 
play. Here, then, lies the gist of the whole matter. The 
progress is one, not of internal power, but of external 
udvantage. The child born in a civilized land, is not 
likely, as such, to be superior to one born among bar- 

barians; and the difference which ensues between the 

ucts of the two, children will be caused, so far as we 

know, solely by the pressure of external circumstances ; 

by which I mean the surrounding opinions, knowledge, 

associations, in a word, the entire mental atmosphere im 

which the two children are respectively nurtured. 

On this account it is evident, that if we look at mamn- 
kind in the aggregate, their moral and intellectual con- 
duct is regulated by the moral and intellectual notions 
prevaient in their own time. There are, of course, many 
persons who will rise above those notions, and many 
others who will sink below them. But such cases are 
exceptional, and form a very small proportion of the 
total amount of those who are nowise remarkable either 
for good or for evil. An immense majority of men must 
ulways remain in a middle state, neither very foolish nor 
very able, neither very virtuous nor very vicious, but 
slumbering on in a peaceful and decent mediocrity, 
adopting without much difficulty the current opinions of 
the day, making no inquiry, exciting no scandal, causing 
no wonder, just holding themselves on a level with their 
generation, and noiselessly conforming to the standard of 


13 To what has been already stated, I will add the opinions of two of the 
most profound among modern thinkers. ‘Men, I think, have been much 
the same for natural endowments in all times." Conduct of the Understand- 
ing, in Locke's Works, vol. ii. p. 361. ‘Les dispositions primitives agissent 
également chez les peuples barbares et chez les peuples policés; ils sont 
vraisemblablement les memes dans tous les lieux et dans tous les tems. . . . 
Plus il y aura d'hommes, et plus vous aurez de grands hommes ou d'hommes 
propres à devenir grands,’ Progrie de l Espri Humain, in Gutres de 
vol. ii. p. 264, The remarks of Dr. Brown (Lectures on the Mind, p. 67), of I 
tightly understand his rhetorical language, apply not to natural capacity, but 
tu that which is acquired: see the end of his ninth Lecture. 
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morals and of knowledge common to the age and country 
ia which they live. 

Now, it requires but a superficial acquaintance with 

i to be aware that this standard is constantly 

changing, and that it is never precisely the same even 
in the most similar countries, or in two successive gene- 
mtions in the same country. The opinions which are 
popular in any nation, vary in many respects almost 
frm year to year; and what in one period is attacked 
wa dox or a heresy, is in another period wel- 
«amed as a sober truth; which, however, in its turn is 
npiaced by some subsequent novelty. This extreme mu- 

lity in the ordinary standard of human actions, shows 
tat the conditions on which the standard depends must 
themselves be very mutable; and those conditions, what- 
eer they may be, are evidently the originators of the 
wra] and intellectual conduct of the great average of 
mankind. 

Here, then, we have a basis on which we can safely 

. We know that the main cause of human actions 
s extremely variable; we have only, therefore, to apply 
this test to any set of circumstances which are supposed 
to les the cause, and if we find that such circumstances 
an: not very variable, we must infer that they are not 
the cause we are attempting to discover. 

Applying this test to moral motives, or to the dictates 
cf what is called moral instinct, we shall at once see how 
extremely small is the influence those motives have ex- 
er ised over the progress of civilization. For there is, 
unquestionably, nothing to be found in the world which 
ts. undergone so little change as those great dogmas of 
whieh mural systems are composed. To do good to 
‘thers; to sacrifice for their benefit your own wishes; to 
ve vour neighbour as yourself; to forgive your enemies; 
t restrain your passions ; to honour your parents; to 
mete-ct those who are set over you: these, and a few 
there, are the sole essentials of morals; but they have 
beet, known for thousands of years, and not one jot or 
vt): has been added to them by all the sermons, homi- 

m 2 
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lies, and text-books which moralists and theologians have= 
been able to produce.” 

But if we contrast this stationary aspect of mora E 
truths with the progressive aspect of intellectual truths, 
the difference is indeed startling.” All the great moræ. I 
systems which have exercised much influence, have beera 


14 That the system of morals propounded in the New Testament con- 
tained no maxim which had not been previously enunciated, and that some 
of the most beautiful passages in the Apostolic writings are quotations from 
Pagan authors, is well known to every scholar; and so far from supplying, 
as some suppose, an objection against Christianity, it is a strong recom 
mendation of it, as indicating the intimate relation between the doctrine 
of Christ and the moral sympathies of mankind in different ages. But to 
assert that Christianity communicated to man moral truths previously un- 
known, argues, on the part of the assertor, either gross ignorance or else 
wilful fraud. For evidence of the knowledge of moral truths y 
barbarous nations, independently of Christianity and for the most part 
previous to its promulgation, compare Mauckay’s Reliyious Development, 
Vol. ii. pp. 376-380; Mures Hist. of Greck Literature, vol. ii. p. 308, vol. iii. 
p. 380; Prescotts History of Mevico, vol. i. p. 31; Elphinstone's Hist Ki 

ndia, p. 47; Works of Sir W. Jones, vol. i. pp. 87, 168, vol. iii. pp. i 
ll4t; i's History of India, vol. i. p. 419; Bohlen, das alte Indien, vol. i. 
pp. 364-366; Beausobre, Histoire de Manichée, vol. i. pp. 318, 319 ; Coleman's 
Mythology of the Hindus, p. 193; Transac. of Soc. of Yomban, vol. iii. p. 198; 
Transac. of Asiatice Society, vol. i. p. 5, vol. iii. pp. 283, 284; Asiatic Re- 
searches, Vol. vi. p. 271, vol. vii. p. 40, vol. xvi. gE; 130, 277, vol. xx, 
bp. 460, 4615; Zhe Dabistan, vol. i. Pp. 2R, 338; Catlins North-American 

ndiana, vol, ii. p. 243; Symes Embassy to Ara, vol. ii. p. 389; Daris's 

Chinese, vol. i. p. 198, vol. ii, pp. 136, 233; Journal Asiatique, I. série, 
vol. iv. p. 77, Paris, 1824. 

49 Sir James Mackintosh was so struck by the stationary character of 
moral principles, that he denies the possibility of their advance, and boldly 
affirms that no further discoveries can be made in morals: ‘ Morality admits 
no discoveries. 2... More than three thousand years have elapsed since 
the composition of the Pentateuch ; and let any man, if he is able, tell me 
in what important respect the rule of life has varied since that distant 
period, Let the Institutes of Menu be explored with the same view; we 
shall arrive at the same conclusion. Let the books of false religion be 
opened : it will be found that their moral system is, in all its grand features, 
the same, e... The fact is evident, that no improvements have been made 


la axéme sand Kant (Logik, in Kants Werke, vol.i. p. 358), “In der Moral- 
Philosophie sind wir nicht weiter gekommen, als die Alten.’ 
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findamentally the same; all the great intellectual sys- 
tems have been fundamentally different. In reference to 
= $ or moral conduct, there is not a single principle now 
known to the most cultivated Europeans, which was 
not likewise known to the ancients. In reference to 
the conduct of our intellect, the moderns have not only 
made the most important additions to every department 
of knowledge that the ancients ever attempted to study, 
but besides this, they have upset and revolutionized the 
odd methods of inquiry; they have consolidated into one 
great scheme all those resources of induction which 
Aristotle alone dimly perceived; and they have created 
sciences, the faintest idea of which never entered the 
mind of the boldest thinker antiquity produced. 

These are, to every educated man, recognized and no- 
torious facts; and the inference to be drawn from them 
is immediately obvious. Since civilization is the product 
of moral and intellectual agencies, and since that product 
is constantly changing, it evidently cannot be regulated 
by the stationary agent; because, when surrounding cir- 
cumstances are unchanged, a stationary agent can only 
produce a stationary effect. The only other agent is the 
intellectual one; and that this is the real mover nay be 
roved in two distinct ways: first, because being, as we 

ve already seen, either moral or intellectual, and being, 
as we have also seen, not moral, it must be intellectual; 
and secondly, because the intellectual principle has an 
activity and a capacity for adaptation, which, as I under- 
take to show, is quite sufficient to account for the extra- 
ordinary progress that, during several centuries, Europe 
has continued to make. 

Such are the main arguments by which my view is 
supported; but there are also other and collateral cir- 
cumstances which are well worthy of consideration. The 
first is, that the intellectual principle is not only far more 
progressive than the moral principle, but is also far more 
permanent in its results. The acquisitions made by the 
intellect are, in every civilized country, carefully pre- 
served, registered in certain well-understood formulas, 
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and protected by the use of technical and scientific lan- 
guage; they are easily handed down from one generation 
to another, and thus assuming an accessible, or, as it 
were, a tangible form, they often influence the most dis 


tant posterity, they become the heirlooms of mankind, : 


the immortal bequest of the genius to which they owe 
their birth. But the good deeds effected by our moral 
faculties are less capable of transmission ; they are of & 
more private and retiring character; while, as the motives 
to which they owe their origin are generally the result of 
self-discipline and of self-sacrifice, they have to be worked 
ott by every man for himself; and thus, begun by each 
anew, they derive little benefit from the maxims of pre- 
ceding experience, nor can they well be stored up for the 
use of future moralists. The consequence is, that although 
moral excellence is more amiable, and to most persons 
more attractive, than intellectual excellence, still, 1t must 
be confessed that, looking at ulterior results, it is far less 
active, less permanent, and, as I shall presently prove, 
less productive of real good. Indeed, if we examine the 
effects of the most active philanthropy, and of the largest 
and most disinterested kindness, we shall find that those 
effects are, comparatively speaking, short-lived ; that there 
is only a small number of individuals they come in contact 
with and benefit; that they rarely survive the generation 
which witnessed their commencement; and that, when they 
take the more durable form of founding great public cha- 
Yities, such institutions invariably fall, first into abuse, 
then into decay, and after a time are either destroyed, or 
perverted from their original intention, mocking the effort 
by which it is vainly attempted to perpetuate the memory 
even of the purest and most energetic benevolence. 
These conclusions are no doubt very unpalatable; and 
what makes them peculiarly offensive is, that itis impos- 
sible to refute them. For the deeper we penetrate into this 
question, the more clearly shall we see the superiority of 
intellectual acquisitions over moral feeling.'® There is no 


'5 One part of the argument is well stated by Cuvier, who says, ‘ Le bien 
que l'on fait aux hommes, quelque grand qu'il soit, est toujours passager: 
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mstance on record of an ignorant man who, having good 
ntentions, and supreme power to enforce them, has not 
lone far more evil than good. And whenever the inten- 
ins have been very eager, and the power very extensive, 
beevil has been enormous. But if you can diminish 
¥ sincerity of that man, if you can mix some alloy with 
s motives, you will likewise diminish the evil which he 
rks. If he is selfish as well as ignorant, it will often 
ppen that you may play off his vice against his ignor- 
œ, and by exciting his fears restrain his mischief. If, 
vever, he has no fear, if he is entirely unselfish, if his 
‘object is the good of others, if he pursues that object 
h enthusiasm, upon a large scale, and with disinter- 
d zeal, then it is that you have no check upon him, 
have no means of preventing the calamities which, in 
gnorant age, an ignorant man will be sure to inflict. 
w entirely this is verified by experience, we may see in 
iving the history of religious persecution. To punish 
1 a single man for his religious tenets, is assuredly a 
1e of the deepest dye; but to punish a large body of 
1. to persecute an entire sect, to attempt to extirpate 
sions, which, growing out of the state of society in 
ch they arise, are themselves a manifestation of the 
vellous and luxuriant fertility of the human mind,— 
+ this is not only one of the most pernicious, but one 
the most foolish acts that can possibly be conceived. 
‘ertheless, it is an undoubted fact that an overwhelm- 
majority of religious persecutors have been men of 
purest intentions, of the most admirable and unsullied 
als. It is impossible that this should be otherwise. 
thev are not bad-intentioned men, who seek to enforce 
ions Which they believe to be good. Still less are 
"bad men, who are so regardless of temporal consider- 
ns as to employ all the resources of their power, not 
their own benefit, but for the purpose of propagating 
uation which they think necessary to the future hap- 
-> of mankind. Such men as these are not bad, they 


-ru equan leur laisse sont éternelles.” Cuvier, Eloges Historiques, vol. 
j +f. 
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are only ignorant; ignorant of the nature of truth, ig- | 


norant of the consequences of their own acts. But ma. 
moral point of view, their motivesare unimpeachable. In- - 


deed, it is the very ardour of their sincerity which warms 
them into persecution. It isthe holy zeal by which they 
are fired, that quickens their fanaticism into a deadly 
activity. If you can impress any man with an absorbing 
conviction of the supreme importance of some moral or 
religious doctrine; if you can make him believe that those 
who reject that doctrine are doomed to eternal perdition; 
if you then give that man power, and by means of his 
ignorance blind him to the ulterior consequences of his 
own act,—he will infallibly persecute those who deny his 
doctrine ; and the extent of his persecution will be regu- 
lated by the extent of his sincerity. Diminish the sin- 
cerity, and you will diminish the persecution: in other 
words, by weakening the virtue you may check the evil. 
This is a truth of which history furnishes such innu- 
inerable examples, that to deny it would be not only to 
reject the plainest and most conclusive arguments, but 
to refuse the concurrent testimony of every age. I will 
merely select two cases, which, from the entire difference 
in their circumstances, are very apposite as illustrations: 
the first being from the history of Paganism, the other 
from the history of Christianity; and both proving the 
inability of moral feelings to control religious persecution. 
I. The Roman emperors, as is well known, subjected 
the carly Christians to persecutions, which, though they 
have been exaggerated, were frequent and very grievous. 
But what to some persons must appear extremely strange, 
is, that among the active authors of these cruelties, we 
find the names of the best men who ever sat on the 
throne; while the worst and most infamous princes were 
precisely those who spared the Christians, and took no 
heed of their increase. The two most thoroughly de- 
praved of all the emperors were certainly Commodus and 
Elagabalus; neither of whom persecuted the new religion, 
or indeed adopted any measures against it. They were 
too reckless of the future, too selfish, too absorbed in their 
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infamous pleasures, to mind whether truth or error 
‘uiled ; and being thus indifferent to the welfare of 
r subjects, they cared nothing about the progress of 
eed. which they, as Pagan emperors, were bound to 
id as a fatal and impious delusion. They, therefore, 
wed Christianity to run its course, unchecked by those 
al laws which more honest, but more mistaken, rulers 
lì assuredly have enacted.'’ We find, accordingly, 
the great enemy of Christianity was Marcus Aurelius, 
un of kindly temper, and of fearless, unflinching ho- 
tv. but whose reign was characterized by a persecution 
u which he would have refrained had he been less in 
rest about the religion of his futhers.’® And to com- 
e the argument, it may be added, that the last and 
of the most strenuous of the opponents of Christian- 
who occupied the throne of the Cæsars, was Julian; 
rince of eminent probity, whose opinions are often at- 
ked, but against whose moral conduct even calumny 
fhas hardly breathed a suspicion.” 


‘The first year of Commodyis must be the epocha of the toleration. 
z ai these authorities, it appears beyond exception, that Commodus 
vn p to the persecution in the first year of his reign... .. . Not one 
*t.<ther heathen or Christian, makes Commodus a persecutor.” Letters 
crntm) “he Thundering Legion, in Moyles Works, vol. ii. p. 266, London, 
Heil rabalus also, though in other respects the most infamous of 
ev and perhaps the most odious of all mortals, showed no marks of 
“esor aversion to the disciples of Jesus. Mosheim's Eccl. History, 
ters see aise Milman s Hist. of Christianity, Lond, 1840, vol. ii. p. 225. 
or Milman History of Christianity, 1540, vol. ii. p. 159) says, ʻA 
Joscbetple in the severest school of philosophic morality, the austerity 
eras avanl that of the Christians in ita contempt of the follies and 
“eof life; vet his native kindliness of disposition was not hardened 
Po ered by the severity or the pride of his philosophy. With Aure- 
tentheiess, Christianity found not only a fair and hish-minded com- 
"oor the eanmand of the human mind; not only a rival in the exal- 
tthe sonl of man to higher views and more dignitied motives; but a 
taul intaerant perseecutor.” M. Guizot compares him with Louis IX. 
e+. ated certainty there was in both an evident connexion between 
Tovi permecution: ‘Mare Aurèle et saint Louis sont peut-ètre les 
= ganres qni, en toute occasion, aient fait de leurs crovances morales 
erare cle leur conduite: Mare Aurèle, stoicien; saint Louis, chré- 
feats’, Cr daeation en France, vol. iv. p. 142. Even Duplessis Mornay 
on op. Srp calls him ‘le meilleur dea empereurs payens;' and 
“e He of Phila. vol. iv. p. 222), the virtnons and noble emperor.’ 
“tiers Hidury of the Church, vol. 1. p- 122) observes, that the best 
=o p d Christianity, and that the worst ones were inditlerent to 
iaa nta The same remark, in regard to Marcus and Commodus, 
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II. The second illustration is supplied by Spain; s 
country of which it must be confessed, that in no other 
have religious feelings exercised such sway over the affairs 
of men. No other European nation has produced so many 
ardent and disinterested missionaries, zealous self-denying 
martyrs, who have cheerfully sacrificed their lives in order 
to propagate truths which they thought necessary to he 
known. Nowhere else have the spiritual classes been so 
long in the ascendant; nowhere else are the people so 
devout, the churches so crowded, the clergy so numerous. 
But the sincerity and the honesty of purpose by which 
the Spanish people, taken as a whole, have always been 
marked, have not only been unable to prevent religious 
persecution, but have proved the means of encouraging 
it. Ifthe nation had been more lukewarm, it would have 
been more tolerant. As it was, the preservation of the 
faith became the first consideration; and everything being 
sacrificed to this one object, it naturally happened that 


zeal begat cruelty, and the soil was prepared in which - 


the Inquisition took root and flourished. The supporters 

of that barbarous institution were not hypocrites, but en- 

thusiasts. Hypocrites are for the most part too supple to 

be cruel. For cruelty is a stern and unbending passion; 
while hypocrisy is a fawning and flexible art, which ac- 
commodates itself to human feelings, and flatters the weak- 
ness of men in order that it may gain its own ends. In 
Spain, the earnestness of the nation, heing concentrated on 
a single topic, carried everything before it; and hatred 
of heresy becoming a habit, persecution of heresy was 
thought a duty. The conscientious energy with which 
that duty was fulfilled is seen in the history of the Spanish 
Church. Indeed, that the inquisitors were remarkable for 
an undeviating and incorruptible integrity, may be proved 
in a variety of ways, and from different and independent 
sources of evidence. This is a question to which I shall 
is made by Gibbon; Decline and Fall, chap. xvi. p. 220, Lond. 1836. An- 
other writer, of a very different character, ascribes this peculiarity to the wiles 
of the devil: ‘In the primitive times, itis observed that the best emperors 


were some of them stirred up by Satan to be the bitterest persecutors of the 
Church.” Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson, p. 85. 
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‘Kereafter return; but there are two testimonies which I 
amot omit, because, from the circumstances attending 
‘tem, they are peculiarly unimpeachable. Llorente, the 
: pra historian of the Inquisition, and its bitter enemy, 

access to its private papers; and yet, with the fullest 
means of information, he does not even insinuate a charge 
‘against the moral character of the inquisitors; but while 
execrating the cruelty of their conduct, he cannot deny 
the purity of their intentions.” Thirty years earlier, 
Townsend, a clergyman of the Church of England, pub- 
lished his valuable work on Spain;?! and though, as a 
Protestant and an Englishman, he had every reason to 
be prejudiced against the infamous system which he de- 
sribes, he also can bring no charge against those who 
upheld it; but having occasion to mention its establish- 
ment at Barcelona, one of its most important branches, 
he makes the remarkable admission, that all its members 
are men of worth, and that most of them are of distin- 
guished humanity.”” 

These facts, startling as they are, form a very small 
part of that vast mass of evidence which history contains, 
and which decisively proves the utter inability of moral 
feelings to diminish religious persecution. ‘The way in 
which the diminution has been really effected by the 
mere progress of intellectual acquirements, will be pointed 
out in another part of this volume; when we shall see 
that the great antagonist of intolerance is not humanity, 
but knowledge. It is to the diffusion of knowledge, and 
to that alone, that we owe the comparative cessation of 
what is unquestionably the greatest evil men have ever 
_* By which, indeed, he is sorely puzzled. ‘On reconnaitra mon impar- 
tialité dans quelques circonstances ou je fais remarquer chez les inquisiteurs 
des dispositions généreuses ; ce qui me porte à croire que les atroces sen- 
tences rendues par le Saint-Office, sont plutôt une conséquence de ses lois 
organiques, qu'un effet du caractère particulier de ses membres.’ Llorente, 
Histuire Critique de Inquisition d Espagne, vol. i. p. xxiii.: compare vol. ii. 


pp. 287, 268, vol. iv. p; 153. 

3! Highly spoken of by the late Blanco White, a most competent judge. 
See 's Letters from Spain, p. 5. 

73 < It ia, however, universally acknowledged, for the credit of the corps 
at Barcelona, that all its members are men of worth, and most of them dis- 
tinguished for humanity.’ Townsend's Journey through Spain, in 1786 and 
1787, vol. i. p. 122, Lond. 1792. 
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inflicted on their own species. For that religious persecu- 
tion is a greater evil than any other, is apparent, not s0 
much froin the enormous and almost incredible number | 
of its known victims,” as from the fact that the unknown © 
must be far more numerous, and that history gives no _ 
account of those who have been spared in the body, im - 
order that they might suffer in the mind. We hear much 
of martyrs and confessors—of those who were slain by -~ 
the sword, or consumed in the fire; but we know little - 
of that still larger number who, by the mere threat of ` 
persecution, have been driven into an outward abandon- 
ment of their real opinions; and who, thus forced into an. 
apostasy the heart abhors, have passed the remainder of - 
their life in the practice of a constant and humiliating | 
hypocrisy. It is this which is the real curse of religious 
persecution. For in this way, men being constrained to 
mask their thoughts, there arises a habit of securing safety 
by falsehood, and of purchasing impunity with deceit. In 
this way, fraud becomes a necessary of life; insincerity 
is made a daily custom; the whole tone of public feeling 
is vitiated, and the gross amount of vice and of error 
fearfully increased. Surely, then, we have reason to say, 
that, compared to this, all other crimes are of small ac- 
count ; and we may well be grateful for that increase of 
intellectual pursuits, which has destroyed an evil that 
some among us would even now willingly restore. 
The principle I am advocating is of such immense 
importance in practice as well as in theory, that I will 
23 In 1546, the Venetian ambassador at the court of the Emperor 
Charles V. stated, in an official report to his own government on his retum 
home, ‘that in Holland and in Friesland, more than 30,000 persons have 
suffered death at the hands of justice for Anabaptist errors.’ Correspondence 
of Charles V. and his Ambassadors, edited by William Bradford, Lond. &vo, 


1850, p. 471. In Spain, the Inquisition, during the eighteen years of Tor- 
quemeda’s ministry, punished, according to the lowest estimate, upwards of 

05,000 persons, ot whom 8800 were burned. Prescott's History EA erdinand 
and Isabella, vol. i. p. 265. In Andalusia alone, during a single year, the 
Inquisition put to death 2000 Jews, ‘ besides 17,000 who underwent some 
form of punishment less severe than that of the stake.’ Ticknor's History of 
Spanish Literature, vol. i. p. 410. For other statistical evidence on this 


horrible subject, see Llorente, Histoire de T Inquisition, vol. i. Pp. 100, 229, 
iv. p 





235, 239, 279, 280, 406, 407, +55, vol. ii. pp. 77, 116, 376, v 
and, above all, the summary at pp. 242-273. 
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» yet another instance of the energy with which it 
ks. The second greatest evil known to mankind— 
one by which, with the exception of religious perse- 
ion, most suffering has been caused—is, unquestion- 
v. the practice of war. That this barbarous pursuit 
in the progress of society, steadily declining, must be 
dent, even to the most hasty reader of European his- 
y.“ If we compare one century with another, we 
Ùl find that for a very long period, wars have been 
coming less frequent; and now so clearly is the move- 
mt marked, that until the late commencement of hos- 
ities, we had remained at peace for nearly forty years: 
ircumstance unparalleled, not only in our own country, 
it also in the annals of every other country which has 
n important enough to play a leading part in the 
firs of the world.” The question arises, as to what 
ure cur moral feelings have had in bringing about this 
Nat improvement. And if this question is answered, 
a according to preconceived opinions, but according to 
lb evidence we possess, the answer will certainly be, that 
hw feelings have had no share at all. For it surely will 
Kx lw: pretended that the moderns have made any dis- 
“weris respecting the moral evils of war. On this head, 
thine is now known that has not been known for many 
tunes. That defensive wars are just, and that offen- 
“Wars are unjust, are the only two principles which, 
“this subject, moralists are able to teach. These two 
eiples were as clearly laid down, as well understood, 
étus universally admitted, in the Middle Ages, when 
i> was never a week without war, as they are at the 
pe atmoment, when war is deemed a rare and singular 


“te the diminished love of war, which is even more marked than the 
Pav lienution of war, see acme interesting remarks in Comte, Philoxophie 
hese Lav. pp. dss. TER vol. vi. pp. 68, 424-436, where the antagonism 
Te tne dahitars spirit and the Industrial spirit is, on the whole, well 
hres ti thetsh some of the leading phenomena have escaped the at- 
reas eminet? philosopher, from his want of acquaintance with the 
ely orsent state of pontieal economy, 

Ci ova Tafe of Strdmouth, VV, vol. iii. p. 137, thia prolonged peace 

ew ted te “the wisdom of the adjustment of 1815;' in other 
io t peweedings of the Congress of Vienna! 
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occurrence. Since, then, the actions of men respecti 
war have been gradually changing, while their mo 
knowledge respecting it has not been changing, it is 
palpably evident that the changeable effect has not been 
produced by the unchangeable cause. It is impossible ` 
to conceive an argument more decisive than this. If 
it can be proved that, during the last thousand years, 
moralists or theologians have pointed out a single evil 
caused by war, the existence of which was unknown to 4 
their predecessors,—if this can be proved, I will abandon : 
the view for which I am contending. But if, as I most 
confidently assert, this cannot be proved, then it must be 
conceded, that, no additions having been made on this & 
subject to the stock of morals, no additions can have been 
made to the result which the morals produce.” 

Thus far as to the influence exercised by moral feel- 
ings in Increasing our distaste for war. But if, on the 
other hand, we turn to the human intellect, in the nar- f 
rowest sense of the term, we shall find that every great f 
increase in its activity has been a heavy blow to the war i 
like spirit. The full evidence for this, I shall hereafter - 
detail at considerable length; and in this Introduction I ù% 
can only pretend to bring forward a few of those promi- $ 


Pia hka yet Mt ut a. 











26 Unless more zeal has been displayed in the diffusion of moral and ; 
religious principles; in which case it would be possible for the principles to | 
be stationary, gnd yet their effects be progressive. But so far from this, it - 
is certain that in the Middle Ages there were, relatively to the population, 
more churches than there are now; the spiritual classes were more 
numerous, the proselyting spirit far moro eager, and there was a much 
stronger determination to prevent purely scientific inferences from en- 
croaching on ethical ones, Indeed, during the Middle Ages, the moral and 
religious literature outweighed all the profane literature put together; and 
surpassed it, not only in bulk, but also in the ability of its cultivators, 
Now, however, the generalizations of moralists have ceased to control the 
affairs of men, and have made way for the larger doctrine of expediency, 
which includes all interests and all classes. Systematic writers on m 
reached their zenith in the thirteenth century ; fell off rapidly after that 
period ; were, as Coleridge well says, opp by ‘the genius of Protest- 
antism:’ and, by the end of the seventeenth century, became extinct in the 
most civilized countries; the Ductor Dubitantium of Jeremy Taylor being 
the last comprehensive attempt of a man of genius to mould society solely 
according to the maxims of moralists. Compare two interesting passages 
in rssheints Ecclesiast. Hist., vol. i. p. 338, and Coleridge's Friend, vol. iii. 

p. 
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ints, which, being on the surface of history, will 
nce understood. 

1ese points, one of the most obvious is, that every 
int addition made to knowledge increases the au- 
of the intellectual classes, by increasing the re- 
; which they have to wield. Now, the antagonism 
n these classes and the military class is evident: 
2 antagonism between thought and action, between 
ernal and the external, between argument and 
e, between persuasion and force; or, to sum up 
zle, between men who live by the pursuits of peace 
ose who live by the practice of war. Whatever, 
re, is favourable to one class, is manifestly unfa- 
le tothe other. Supposing the remaining circum- 
; to be the same, it must happen, that as the intel- 
acquisitions of a people increase, their love of war 
minish; and if their intellectual acquisitions are 
nall, their love of war will be very great.?” In 
ly barbarous countries, there are no intellectual 
tions; and the mind being a blank and dr 
the only resource is external activity,”® the only 
personal courage. No account is made of any 
‘nless he has killed an enemy; and the more he 


ler boldly asserts that man originally, and by virtue of his organ- 
3 peaceably di ; but this opinion is decisively refuted by the 
additions which, since the time of Herder, have been made to our 
re of the feelings and habits of savages. ‘ Indessen ist’s wahr, dass 
les Menschen vorzüglich auf die Vertheidigung, nicht auf den An- 
chtet ist: in diesem muss ihm die Kunst zu Hilfe kommen, in 
T ist er von Natur das kraftigste Geschopf der Erde, Seine Gestalt 
iret ihn also Friedlichkeit, nicht rduberische Mordverwiistung,—der 
at erstes Merkmal’ Ideen zur Geschichte, vol. i. p. 185. 

ce, no doubt, that acuteness of the senses, natural, and indeed 
-, to an early state of society, and which, being at the expense of the 
r faculties, assimilates man to the lower animals, See Carpenter's 
Physiology, p. 404; and a fine passage in Herder's Ideen zur Ge- 
rol. ii. p. 12: ‘Das abstehende thierische Ohr, das gleichsam immer 
ind horchet, das kleine scharfe Auge, das in der weitesten Ferne 
aten Rauch oder Staub gewahr wird, der weisse hervorbleckende, 
venagende Zahn, der dicke Hals und die zuriickgebogene Stellung 
pfes auf demselben.’ Compare Prichard’s Physical Hist. of Man- 
. i. pp. 292, 203; Azara, Amérique Méridionale, vol. ii. p. 18; 
8 Polar Expedition, p. 384; Pallme’s Travels in Kordofan, pp. 182, 
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has killed, the greater the reputation he enjoys.”® This 
is the purely savage state; and it is the state in which 
military glory is most esteemed, and military men most 
respected. From this frightful debasement, even up to 
the summit of civilization, there is a long series of consecu- 
tive steps; gradations, at each of which something is taken 
from the dominion of force, and something given to the 
authority of thought. Slowly, and one by one, the in- 
tellectual and pacific classes begin to arise; at first held . 
in great contempt by warriors, but nevertheless gradually 
gaining ground, increasing in number and in power, and | 
at each increase weakening that old military spirit, in < 
which all other tendencies had formerly been absorbed, - 
Trade, commerce, manufactures, law, diplomacy, litera 3 
ture, science, philosophy,—all these things, originally un- 
known, become organized into separate studies, each study 
having a separate class, and each class insisting on the 
importance of its own pursuit. Of these classes, some 
are, no doubt, less pacific than others; but even those , 


29 ¢ Among some Macedonian tribes, the man who had never slain an © 
enemy was marked by a degrading badge.’ Grote’s History of Greece, vol. xi. 
p. 37. Among the Dyake of Borneo, ‘a man cannot marry until he has 
procured a human head; and he that has several may be distinguished by 

is proud and lofty bearing, for it constitutes his patent of nobility.’ ê 
Account of Borneo, in Journal of Asiatic Society, vol. iv. p. 181. See also 
Crawfurd on Borneo, in Journal of Geog. Soc., vol. xxiii. pp. 77, 80. And 
for similar instances of this absorption of all other ideas into warlike ones, 
compare Journal of Geog. Soc., vol. x. p. 357; DMallet’s Northern Antiquities, 
pp. 158, 159, 105; Thirlwall’s Hist. of Greece, vol. i. pp. 226, 284, vol. viii. 
p. 200; Lenderson’s History of Brazil, p. 475; Southey's History of Brazil, 
vol. i. pp. 120, 248; Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 188, vol. vii. p. 193; 
Transactions of Bombay Society, vol. ii. pp. 51,52; Hoskins's Travels in Ethi- 
opia, p. 163; Origines du Droit, in Œuvres de Michelet, vol. ii. pp. 333, 334 
note. So also the Thracians: yç (é toya-ny ariporarov. 1d Ziv ax6 odie 
pov xol Aniorbog, eaddoror, Herodotus, book v. chap. 6, vol. iii. p. 10, 
edit. Baehr. 

* Malcolm (History of Persia, vol. i. p, 204) says of the Tartars, ‘ There 
is only one path to eminence, that of military renown.’ Thus, too, in the 
Institutes of Timour, p. 269): ‘Ie only is equal to stations of power and 
dignity, who is well acquainted with the military art, and with the various 
modes of breaking and defeating hostile armies.’ The same turn of mind 
is shown in the frequency and evident delight with which Homer relates 
battles—a peculiarity noticed in Mure’s Greek Literature, vol. ii. pp. 63, 64, 
where an attempt is made to turn it Into an argument to prove that the 
Homeric poems are all by the same author; though the more legitimate 
inference would be that the poems were all composed in a barbarous age. 
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1 are the least pacific, are, of course, more so than 
whose associations are entirely military, and who see 
crv fresh war that chance of personal distinction, from 
h, during peace, they are altogether debarred. Bi 
us it is “that, as civilization advances, an equipoise 
tablished, and military ardour is balanced by motives 
h none but a cultivated people can feel. But among 
aple whose intellect is not cultivated, such a balance 
never exist. Of this we see a good illustration in the 
rv of the present war. For the peculiarity of the 
{contest in which we are engaged is, that it was pro- 
al, not by the conflicting interests of civilized coun- 
. but bya rupture between Russia and Turkey, the 
most barbarous monarchies now remaining in Europe. 
sis a very significant fact. It is highly characteristic 
he actual condition of society, that a peace of unexam- 
i length should have been broken, not, as former peaces 
» broken, by a quarrel between two civilized nations, 
by the encroachments of the uncivilized Russians on 
till more uncivilized Turks. Atan earlier period, the 
whee of intellectual, and therefore pacific, habits was 
ed constantly increasing, but was still too weak, even 
te tnest advanced countries, to control the old warlike 
ts: henee there arose a desire for conquest, which 
cronutweighed all other feelings, and induced great 
ets kke France and England to attack each other on 


a prospect of personal distinction, there was formerly added that 
ho. and im Europe, during the Middle Ayes, war was a very lucra- 
ose on, owing to the custom of exacting heavy ransom for the libe rty 
rena See Baringtons leamed work, Observations on the Statutes, 
ret In the mign of Richard HE ta war with France was esteemed 
cote coms method by which an English gentleman could become 
l poro Turner's Hid. of Fenland, vol. vi. pe 21. Sainte Palaye 
Eur «nc lenne Cheralerie, vol, . p sll) Buys, ‘La guerre enri- 
ee por le butin, et par les runes celui qui la faisoit avec le plus 
note Var hanee et d'activité. La rançon étoit, ce semble, pour l'or- 
antee des revenus du prisonnier, For an analosry with this, 
o hada Nandita, vol. -P LONS, sec. 3, and vol. ii. p- 260, sec. 13. In 
e otre custom of paving a lansom for prisoners-of-war eurvived the 
© Ages end was only put an end to by the peace of Munster, in 1643. 
oe @ Cemmentarioa onthe Law of Nations, 1539, p. 162; and on the 
eree dy made, pp- lov, los, 
E te t ls in Ino. 
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the slightest pretence, and seek every opportunity of gra- 
tifying the vindictive hatred with which both contemplated 
the prosperity of their neighbour. Such, however, is now 
the progress of affairs, that these two nations, laying aside 
the peevish and irritable jealousy they once entertained, 
are united in a common cause, and have drawn the sword, 
not for selfish purposes, but to protect the civilized world: 
against the incursions of a barbarous foe. , 
This is the leading feature which distinguishes the. 
present war from its predecessors. That a peace should 
last for nearly forty years, and should then be interrupted, ; 
not, as heretofore, by hostilities between civilized states, : 
but by the ambition of the only empire which is at once 
powerful and uncivilized—is one of many proofs thats 
dislike to war is a cultivated taste peculiar to an intellec- 
tual people. For no one will pretend that the military 
predilections of Russia are caused by a low state of morals, 
or by a disregard of religious duties. So far from this, all 
the evidence we have shows that vicious habits are not 
more common in Russia than in France or England;* 
and it is certain that the Russians submit to the teachings 
of the church with a docility greater than that displayed 
by their civilized opponents.* It is, therefore, clear that 
Russia is awarlike country, not because the inhabitants are 
immoral, but because thev are unintellectual. The fault 
is in the head, not in the heart. In Russia, the national 
intellect being little cultivated, the intellectual classes lack 
influence; the military class, therefore, is supreme. In this 
early stage of society, there is as yet no middle rank,®™ 


33 Indeed some have supposed that there is less immorality in Russia 
than in Western Europe; but this idea is probably erroneous, See Stirling's 
Russia, Lond. 1841, pp. 59, 60. The benevolence and charitable dispo- 
sition of the Russians are attested by Pinkerton, who had good means of 
information, and was by no means prejudiced in their favour. See Pinker- 
ton’s Russia, Lond. 1833, pp. 335, 336. Sir John Sinclair also saya they 
are ‘ prone to acts of kindness and charity.’ Sinclair's Correspondence, v 
ii. p. 241. 
ar The reverence of the Russian people for their clergy hns attracted the 
attention of many observers, and is, indeed, too notorious to require proof. 

3° A very observing and intelligent w:iter says, ‘Russia has only twr 
ranks—the highest and the lowest.’ Letters from the Baltic, Lond. 1841. 
vol. ii. p. 185. ‘Les marchands, qui formeraient une classe moyenne, sont 
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isequently the thoughtful and pacific habits which 
from the middle ranks have no existence. The 
of men, deprived of mental pursuits,” naturally 
» warlike ones, as the only resource remaining to 
Hence it is that in Russia, all ability is estimated 
vilitary standard. The army is considered to be 
eatest glory of the country: to win a battle, or 
an enemy, 1s valued as one of the noblest achieve- 
of life; and civilians, whatever their merits may 
despised by this barbarous people, as beings of an 
her inferior and subordinate character.*” 

England, on the other hand, opposite causes have 


it nombre qu'ils ne peuvent marquer dans l'état: d’ailleurs pres- 
3 sont étrangers; .. .. où donc trouver cette elasse moyenne 
la force des états?’ Custine’s Russie, vol. ii. pp. 126, 126: see also 
n TE. 

ecent authoress, who had admirable opportunitięs of studying the 
f St. Petersburg, which she estimated with that fine tact peculiar 
‘omplished woman, was amazed at this state of things among classes 
led with every form of luxury and wealth: ‘a total absence of all 
tastes or literary topics. .... Here it is absolutely mauvais genre ta 
ı rational subject—mere pédanterie to be caught upon anv topics be- 
sssing, dancing, and a jolie tournure.’ Letters from the Baltic, 1841, 
» 233. M. Custine (La Russie en 1839, vol. 1. p. 321) says, £ Règle 
, personne ne profère jamais un mot qui pourrait intéresser vive- 
ielqu'un.” At vol. ii. p. 195, ‘De toutes les facultés de l’intelli- 
a seule qu'on estime ici c'est le tact.’ Another writer of repute, 
, contemptuously observes, that in Russia, ‘the depths of science 
ayen guessed at. Kohls Russia, 1842, Lond. p. 142. 

cording to Schnitzler, ‘Precedence is determined, in Russia, by 
rank; and an ensign would take the pas of a nobleman not enrolled 
‘my, or occupying some situation giving military rank.’ M‘ Culloch'a 
net. 1949, vol. ii. p. 614. The same thing is stated in Pinkerton’s 
1x33, p. 321. M. Erman, who travelled through great part of the 
empire, says, ‘In the modern language of St. Petersburg, one con- 
1ears a distinction of the greatest importance, conveyed in the in- 
hich 1s habitually made respecting individuals of the educated class : 
plain-coat or a uniform?’ Erman’s Siberia, vol. i. p. 45. See also 
preponderance of the military classes, which is the inevitable fruit of 
onal ignorance, Kohl's Russia, pp. 28, 194; Stirling's Russia under 
: the Fire, p. 7; Custine's Russe, vol. i. pp. 147, 152, 252, 266, 
ip. 71, 122, 309, vol. iii. p. 328, vol. iv. p. 284. Sir A. Alison (History 
pe, Vol. ii. pp. 391, 392) says, ‘The whole energies of the nation are 
owards the army. Commerce, the law, and all civil employments, 
in no esteem; the whole youth of any consideration betake them- 
> the profession of arms.’ The same writer (vol. x. p. 568) quotes 
iark of Bremner, that ‘nothing astonishes the Russian or Polish 
‘nso much as seeing the estimation in which the civil professions, 
cially the bar, are held in Great Britain.’ 
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produced opposite results. With us intellectual pro 

is so rapid, and the authority of the middle class so great, 
that not only have military men no influence in the go- 
vernment of the state, but there seemed at one time even 
a danger lest we should push this feeling to an extreme; 
and lest, from our detestation of war, we should neglect 
those defensive precautions which the enmity of other 
nations makes it advisable to adopt. But this at least 
we may safely say, that, in our country, a love of war 
is, as a national taste, utterly extinct. And this vast re 
sult has been effected, not by moral teachings, nor by the 
dictates of moral instinct; but by the simple fact, that 
in the progress of civilization there have been formed 
certain classes of society which have an interest in the 
preservation of peace, and whose united authority is suf- 
ficient to control those other classes whose interest liesin 
the prosecution of war. 

It would be easy to conduct this argument further, 
and to prove how, by an increasing love of intellectual 
pursuits, the military service necessarily declines, not only 
in reputation, but likewise in ability. In a back 
state of society, men of distinguished talents crowd to 
the army, and are proud to enroll themselves in its 
ranks. But as society advances, new sources of activity 
are opened, and new professions arise, which, being es- 
sentially mental, offer to genius opportunities for success 
more rapid than any formerly known. The consequence 
is, that in England, where these opportunities are more 
numerous than elsewhere, it nearly always happens that 
if a father has a son whose faculties are remarkable, he 
brings him up to one of the lay professions, where intel- 
lect, when accompanied by industry, is sure to be rewarded. 
If, however, the inferiority of the boy is obvious, a suit 
able remedy is at hand: he is made either a soldier oi 
a clergyman; he is sent into the army, or hidden in th 
church. And this, as we shall hereafter see, is one o 
the reasons why, as society advances, the ecclesiastica 
spirit and the military spirit never fail to decline. A 
soon as eminent men grow unwilling to enter any pro 
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m, the lustre of that profession will be tarnished: 
its reputation will be lessened, and then its power 
be abridged. This is the process through which 
pe is actually passing, in regard both to the church 
o the army. The evidence, so far as the ecclesias- 
profession is concerned, will be found in another part 
is work. The evidence respecting the military pro- 
m is equally decisive. For although that profession 
n modern Europe produced a few men of undoubted 
is, their number is so extremely small, as to amaze 
: the dearth of original ability. That the military 
, taken as a whole, has a tendency to degenerate, 
xecome still more obvious if we compare long periods 
ne. In the ancient world, the leading warriors were 
mly possessed of considerable accomplishments, but 
comprehensive thinkers in politics as well as in war, 
vere in every respect the first characters of their age. 
—to give only a few specimens from a single people 
‘find that the three most successful statesmen breece 
produced were Solon, Themistocles, and Epaminondas, 
of whom were distinguished military commanders. 
ites, supposed by some to be the wisest of the an- 
s, was a soldier; and so was Plato; and so was Anti- 
ies, the celebrated founder of the Cynics. Archytas, 
zave a new direction to the Pythagorean philosophy; 
Lelissus, who developed the Eleatic philosophy—were 
of them well-known generals, famous alike in litera- 
and in war. Among the most eminent orators, Peri- 
Alcibiades, Andocides, Demosthenes, and schines, 
all members of the military profession; as also were 
wo greatest tragic writers, Æschylus and Sophocles. 
ilochus, who is said to have invented iambic verses, 
vhom Horace took as a model, was a soldier; and 
ame profession could likewise boast of Tyrtæus, one 
e founders of elegiac poetry, and of Alczeus, one of 
est composers of lyric poetry. The most philoso- 
of all the Greek historians was certainly Thucydides; 
he, as well as Xenophon and Polybius, held high 


ary appointments, and on more than one occasion 
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succeeded in changing the fortunes of war. In the midst 
of the hurry and turmoil of camps, these eminent mea. 
cultivated their minds to the highest point that the know. 
ledge of that age would allow: and so wide is the : 
of their thoughts, and such the beauty and dignity of. 
their style, that their works are read by thousands who 
care nothing about the sieges and battles in which they 
were engaged. 

These were among the ornaments of the military pre- 
fession in the ancient world; and all of them wrote m 
the same language, and were read by the same people. 
But in the modern world this identical profession, includ- 
ing many millions of men, and covering the whole of Eu 
rope, has never been able, since the sixteenth century, te 
produce ten authors who have reached the first class either 
as writers or as thinkers. Descartes is an instance of an 
European soldier combining the two qualities; he beng 
as remarkable for the exquisite beauty of his style as for 
the depth and originality of his inquiries. This, however, 
is a solitary case; and there is, I believe, no second one 
of a modern military writer thus excelling in both depart- 
ments. Certainly, the English army, during the last two 
hundred and fifty years, affords no example of it, and has, 
in fact, only possessed two authors, Raleigh and Napier, 
whose works are recognized as models, and are studied 
merely for their intrinsic merit. Still, this is simply im 
reference to style; and these two historians, notwithstand- 
ing their skill in composition, have never been repute 
profound thinkers on difficult subjects, nor have they 
added anything of moment to the stock of our knowledge 
In the same way, among the ancients, the most eminen 
soldiers were likewise the most eminent politicians, an 
the best leaders of the army were generally the best gc 
vernors of the state. But here, again, the progress < 
society has wrought so great a change, that for a lon 
period instances of this have been excessively rare. Eve 
Gustavus Adolphus and Frederick the Great failed ign 
miniously in their domestic policy, and showed themsel v« 
as short-sighted in the arts of peace as they were sag: 
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in the arts of war. Cromwell, Washington, and Na- 
1, are, perhaps, the only first-rate modern warriors 
om it can be fairly said, that they were equally com- 
; to govern a kingdom and command an army. And 
look at England as furnishing a familiar illustration, 
> this remark exemplified in our two greatest gene- 
{arlborough and Wellington. Marlborough was a 
ot only of the most idle and frivolous pursuits, but 
) miserably ignorant, that his deficiencies made him 
licule of his contemporaries; and of politics he had 
ier idea but to gain the favour of the sovereign by 
ing his mistress, to desert the brother of that so- 
n at his utmost need, and afterwards, by a double 
ery, turn against his next benefactor, and engage in 
inal, as well as a foolish, correspondence with the 
nan whom a few years before he had infamously 
oned. These were the characteristics of the greatest 
eror of his age, the hero of a hundred fights, the 
of Blenheim and of Ramilies. As to our other 
warrior, it is indeed true that the name of Welling- 
ould never be pronounced by an Englishman with- 
atitude and respect: these feelings are, however, 
lely to his vast military services, the importance of 
it would ill become us to forget. But whoever has 
d the civil history of England during the present 
y, knows full well that this military chief, who in 
ld shone without a rival, and who, to his still greater 
be it said, possessed an integrity of purpose, an un- 
ng honesty, and a high moral feeling, which could 
surpassed, was nevertheless utterly unequal to the 
cated exigencies of political life. It is notorious, 
his views of the most important legislative measures 
s always in the wrong. It is notorious, and the evi- 
of it stands recorded in our Parliamentary Debates, 
very great measure which was carried, every great 
rement, every great step in reform, every concession 
popular wishes, was strenuously opposed by the 
of Wellington, became law in spite of his opposition, 
ter his mournful declarations that by such means 
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the security of England would be seriously imperilled. 
Yet there is now hardly a forward schoolboy who dow 
not know that to these very measures the present ste 
bility of our country is mainly owing. Experience, the 
great test of wisdom, has amply proved, that those vast 
schemes of reform, which the Duke of Wellington spent 
his political life in opposing, were, I will not say expedient 
or advisable, but were indispensably necessary. That 
policy of resisting the popular will which he constanti 
advised, is precisely the policy which has been pursue, 
since the Congress of Vienna, in every monarchy except 
our own. The result of that policy is written for ourin- 
struction: it is written in that great explosion of popu- 
lar passion, which in the moment of its wrath upset the 
proudest thrones, destroyed princely families, ruined noble 
houses, desolated beautiful cities. And if the counsel of 
our great general had been followed, if the just demands 
of the people had been refused—this same lesson would 
have been written in the annals of our own land; and we 
should most assuredly have been unable to escape the 
consequence of that terrible catastrophe, in which the 
ignorance and selfishness of rulers did, only a few years 
ago, involve a large part of the civilized world. 
Thus striking is the contrast between the military 
genius of ancient times, and the military genius of modern 
zurope. The causes of this decay are clearly traceable 
to the cireumstance that, owing to the immense increase 
of intellectual employments, few men of ability will now 
enter a profession into which, in antiquity, men of ability 
eagerly crowded, as supplying the best means of exercis- 
ing those faculties which, in more civilized countries, are 
turned to a better account. This, indeed, is a very im 
portant change; and thus to transfer the most powerfu 
intellects from the arts of war to the arts of peace, ha: 
been the slow work of many centuries, the gradual, bu 
constant, encroachments of advancing knowledge. T 
write the history of those encroachments, would be to writ 
the history of the human intellect; a task impossible fo 
any single man adequately to perform. But the subjec 
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of such interest, and has been so little studied, that 
I have already carried this analysis farther than 
ntended, I cannot refrain from noticing what ap- 
» me to be the three leading ways in which the 
‘spirit of the ancient world has been weakened by 
gress of European knowledge. 
first of these arose out of the invention of Gun- 
; which, though a warlike contrivance, has in its 
been eminently serviceable to the interests of 
' This important invention is said to have been 
1 the thirteenth century ;®* but was not in common 
til the fourteenth, or even the beginning of the 
h century. Scarcely had it come into operation, 
. worked a great change in the whole scheme and 
» of war. Before this time, it was considered the 
nearly every citizen to be prepared to enter the 
‘ service, for the purpose either of defending his 


ntry, or of attacking others.*® Standing armies 


itirely unknown; and in their place there existed 
ind barbarous militia, always ready for battle, and 


unwilling to engage in those peaceful pursuits 


rere then universally despised. Nearly every man 


sonsequences of the invention of gunpowder are considered ve 
lv by Frederick Schlegel (Lectures on the History of Literature, vol. 
33), and by Dugald Stewart (Philosophy of the Mind, vol. i. p. 262). 
‘Xamined with much greater ability, though by no means exhaust- 
Smith's Wealth of Nations, book v. chap. i. pp. 292, 296, 297; Her- 
ı zur Geschichte der Menschheit, vol. iv. p. 301; Hallam's Middle 
ii. p. 470. 

the following authorities, it appears impossible to trace it further 
the thirteenth century; and it is doubtful whether the Arabs were, 
only supposed, the inventors: Humboldt's Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 590; 
leau.x des Révolutions, vol. i. p. 242; Beckmann’s History of Inven- 
„ vol. ii. p. 505; Histoire Lit. de la France, vol. xx. p. 236; Thom- 
ry of Chemistry, vol. i. p. 38; Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 341. 
nents in Erman’s Siberia, vol. i. pp. 370, 371, are more positive 
vidence we are possessed of will justify ; but there can be no doubt 
of gunpowder was at an early period used in China, and in other 
šia. 

l, le Droit des Gens, vol. ii. p. 129; Lingard's History of England, 
. 356, 357. Among the Anglo-Saxons, ‘all free men and pro- 
land, except the ministers of religion, were trained to the use of 
always held ready to take the field at a moment’s warning.’ Ec- 
nglish Antiquities, p. 62. ‘There was no distinction between the 
ithe citizen.’ Palgrave’s Anglo-Saxon Commonwealth, vol. i. p. 200. 
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being a soldier, the military profession, as such, had n« 
separate existence; or, to speak more properly, the whole 
of Europe composed one great army, in which all other 
professions were merged. To this the only exception was 
the ecclesiastical profession; but even that was affected by 
the general tendency, and it was not at all uncommon to 
see large bodies of troops led to the field by bishops and 
abbots, to most of whom the arts of war were in those 
days perfectly familiar." At.all events, between these 
two professions men were necessarily divided: the only 
avocations were war and theology; and if you refused to 
enter the church, you were bound to serve in the army. 
As a natural consequence, everything of real importance 
was altogether neglected. There were, indeed, many 
priests and many warriors, many sermons and many bat- 
tles.” But, on the other hand, there was neither trade, 
nor commerce, nor manufactures; there was no science, 
no literature: the useful arts were entirely unknown; 
and even the highest ranks of society were unacquainted, 
not only with the most ordinary comforts, but with the 
commonest decencies of civilized life. 

But so soon as gunpowder came into use, there was 
laid the foundation of a great change. According to the 
old system, a man had only to possess, what he generally 
inherited from his father, either a sword or a bow, and 
he was ready equipped for the field.“ According to the 


41 On these warlike ecclesiastics, compare Grose’s Military Antiq. vol. i 
pp. 67-8 ; Lingard’s Hist. of England, vol. ii. pp. 26, 188, vol. iii. p. 14; Tw- 
ner’s Hist. of England, vol. iv. p. 458, vol. v. pp. 92, 402, 406 ; Mosheim's Ecd 
History, vol. i. pp. 173, 193, 241; Crichton’s Scandinavia, Edinb. 1838, vol. i 
p. 220. Such opponents were the more formidable, because in those happy 
days it was sacrilege for a layman to lay hands on a bishop. In 1095 bi 
Holiness the Pope caused a council to declare, ‘Qudd qui apprehenden 
episcopum omnino exlex fiat.’ Aatthet Paris Historia Mayor, p. 18. Asth 
context contains no limitation of this, it would follow that a man becam 
spiritually outlawed if he, even in self-defence, took a bishop prisoner. 

4? As Sharon Turner observes of England under the Anglo-Saxon govern 
ment, ‘ war and religion were the absorbing subjects of this period.” Tw 
ner's History of England, vol. iii. p. 263. And a recent scientific historia 
says of Europe generally: ‘alle Kiinste und Kenntnisse, die sich nicht at 
das edle Krieys-, Rauf- und Raubhandwerk bezogen, waren überflüssig un 
schädlich. Nur etwas Theologie war vonnéthen, um die Erde mit dei 
Himmel zu verbinden.’ Winckler, Geschichte der Botanik, 1854, p. 56. 

“ In 1181, Henry II. of England ordered that every man should ha 
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system, new means were required, and the equip- 
became more costly and more difficult. First, there 
he supply of gunpowder ;* then there was the pos- 
n of muskets, which were expensive weapons, and 
lered difficult to manage.” Then, too, there were 
contrivances to which gunpowder naturally gave 
uch as pistols, bombs, mortars, shells, mines, and the 


sword or bow; which he was not to sell, but leave to his heir: 
autem omnes haberent wanbasiam, capellum ferreum, lanceam et 
, vel arcum et sagittas: et prohibuit ne aliquis arma sua venderet 
adiaret; sed cum moreretur, daret illa propinquiori heredi suo.’ 
Hov. Annal. in Scriptores post Bedam, p. 345 rev. In the reign of 
I., it was ordered that every man possessing land to the value of 
Hings should keep ‘a sword, bow and arrows, and a dagger. .... 
rho were to keep bows and arrows might have them out of the 
Grose s Military Antiquities, vol. ii. pp. 301, 302. Compare Geijer’s 
of the Swedes, part 1. p. 94. Even late in the fifteenth century, 
ere at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, ‘in each from 
ive thousand scholars, all grown up, carrying swords and bows, and 
part gentry.” Sir William Hamilton on the History of Universities, 
ilton's Philosoph. Discussions, p. 414. One of the latest attempts 
revive archery, was a warrant isued by Elizabeth in 1596, and 
by Mr. Collier in the Egerton Paupers, pp. 217-220, edit. Camden 
J. In the south-west of England, bows and arrows did not tinally 
r from the muster-rolls till 1599; and in the mean time the musket 
round, See Yonge's Diary, edit. Camden Soc, 1848, p. xvii. 
s stated by many writers that no gunpowder was manufactured in 
until the reign of Elizabeth. Camden's Elizabeth, in Kennett’s His- 
. ìi. p. 388, London, 1719; Strickland’s Queens of England, vol. vi. 
ond. 1843; Grose's Miltary Antiquities, vol. i. p. 878. But Sharon 
History of England, vol. vi. pp. 490, 491, Lond. 1839) has shown, 
order of Richard lII. in the Harleian manuscripts, that it was 
England in 1483; and Mr. Eccleston (English Antiquities, p. 182, 
47) states, that the English both made and. exported it as early as 
ampare p. 202. At all events, it long remained a costly article; 
2 in the reign of Charles I., I tind a complaint of its dearness, 
y the train-bands are much discouraged in their exercising.’ Par- 
Hist. vol. i. p. 655. In 1686, it appears from the Clarendon Corre- 
+, vol. i. p. 413, that the wholesale price ranged from about 2¢. 10s. 
arrel. On the expense of making it in the present century, see 
id Kopps Reports on Chemistry, \ol. iii. p. 325, Lond. 1852. 
' musketa were such miserable machines, that, in the middle of the 
century, it took a quarter of an hour to charge and fire one. Hal- 
ddle Ayes, vol. i. p. 342. Grose (Military Antiquities, vol. i. p. 148, 
p. 292, 337) says, that the first mention of muskets in England is 
and that rests for them did not become obsolete until the reign of 
[. In the recent edition of Beckmann's History of Inventions, Lond. 
L ii. p. 535, it is strangely supposed that muskets were ‘first used 
ttle of Pavia.” Compare Daniel, Histoire de la Milice, vol. 1. P 464, 
iythes Military Discourses, in Ellis’s Original Letters, p. 53, edit. 
Society. l 
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like.** All these things, by increasing the complication of 
the military art, increased the necessity of discipline and 
practice; while, at the same time, the change that was 
being effected in the ordinary weapons deprived the great 
majority of men of the possibility of procuring them. To 
suit these altered circumstances, a new system was or- 
ganized: and it was found advisable to train up bodies of 
men for the sole purpose of war, and to separate them as 
much as possible from those other employments in which 
formerly all soldiers were occasionally engaged. Thusit 
was that there arose standing armies; the first of which 
were formed in the middle of the fifteenth century,“ al 
most immediately after gunpowder was generally known. 
Thus, too, there arose the custom of employing merce 
troops; of which we find a few earlier instances, though 
the practice was not fully established until the latter part 
of the fourteenth century.® 

The importance of this movement was soon seen, by 
the change it effected in the classification of European 
society. The regular troops being, from their discipline, 
more serviceable against the enemy, and also more imme- 
diately under the control of the government, it naturally 
followed that, as their merits became understood, the old 
militia should fall, first into disrepute, then be neglected, 


46 Pistols are said to have been invented early in the sixteenth century. 
Grose’s Military Antiq. vol. i. pp. 102, 146. Gunpowder was first employed 
in mining towns in 1487. Prescott’s Hist. of Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. i. 
p32; Koch, Tableau des Révolutions, vol. i. p. 243; Daniel, Histoire de la 

ilice Française, vol. i. p. 574. Daniel (Milice Française, vol. i. pp. 5%, 
581) says that bombs were not invented till 1588; and the same thing is 
asserted in Bioyraphie Universelle, vol. xv. p. 248: but, according to Gros 
(Military Antiq. vol. i. p. 387), they are mentioned by Valturinus in 1472. 
On the general condition of the French artillery in the sixteenth century, 
see Relations des Ambassadeurs Veénitiens, vol. i. pp. 94, 476, 478, Paris, 
1838, fto; a curious and valuable publication. There is some doubt as to 
the exact period in which cannons were first known; but they were cer- 
tainly used in war before the middle of the fourteenth century. See Bohlen, 
das alte Indien, vol. ii. p. 63; and Daniel, Histoire de la Milice, vol. i. pp. 
441, 442. 

47 Blackstone's Commentaries, vol. i. p. 418; Daniel, Hist. de la Milice, 
vol. i. p. 210, vol. ii. pp. 491, 493; Œuvres de Turgot, vol. viii. p. 228. 

43 The leading facts respecting the employment of mercenary troops are 
indicated with great judgment by Mr. Hallam, in his Middle Ages, vol. i. 
pp. 328-337, 
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en sensibly diminish. At the same time, this di- 
on in the number of undisciplined soldiers deprived 
intry of a part of its warlike resources, and there- 
ide it necessary to pay more attention to the dis- 
J ones, and to confine them more exclusively to 
ulitary duties. Thus it was that a division was 
vvadly established between the soldier and the 
and there arose a separate military profession,*® 
consisting of a comparatively small number of the 
nount of citizens, left the remainder to settle in 
ther pursuit.” In this way, immense bodies of men 
udually weaned from their old warlike habits; and 
as it were, forced into civil life, their energies be- 
vailable for the general purposes of society, and for 
tivation of those arts of peace which had former] 

lected. The result was, that the European mind, 
ut being, as heretofore, solely occupied either with 
with theology, now struck out into a middle path, 
‘ated those great branches of knowledge to which 
1 civilization owes its origin. In each successive 
tion this tendency towards a separate organization 
re marked; the utility of a division of labour be- 
learly recognized; and as by this means know- 
telf advanced, the authority of this middle or 
tual class correspondingly increased. Each addi- 


~ (Military Antiquities, vol. i. pp. 310, 311) saya,” that until the 
century, Enolish soldiers had no professional dress; but ‘were 
teed by hadies of their leaders’ armas, similar to those now worn 
wen Tt was abo early in the sixteenth century that there first 
arate maliitacy literature, Daniel, Hist. dela Milice, vol. i. p. 380: 
fe. qui ont écrit en détail sur la discipline militaire: or ce n'est 
eas Frangois E et sons VEmpereur Charles V, que les Italiens, 
ww ies Espanola et les Allemans ont commencé a écrire sur ce 


change from the time when every lavman was a soldier, is very 
Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, book v. chap. i. p. 201) says, 
the miv hizal natius of modern Europe, it is commonly computed, 

n than the one-hundredth part of the inhabitants of any country 
raph ved as soldiers, without ruin to the country which pays the 

thear service,’ The same proportion is given in Sadler's Law 
tavaa p W; andin Grandeur et Décadence des Romains, 

tla resil Montes uien, p. 130: also in Sharpe's History of Egypt, 
15; and in Alison a History of Europe, vol. xii. p. 318. 
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tion to its power lessened the weight of the other tw 
classes, and checked those superstitious feelings and tha: 
love of war, on which, in an early state of society, all 
enthusiasm is concentrated. The evidence of the growth 
and diffusion of this intellectual principle is so full and 
decisive, that it would be possible, by combining all the 
branches of knowledge, to trace nearly the whole of its 
consecutive steps. At present, it is enough to say, that, 
taking a general view, this third, or intellectual, class, first 
displayed an independent, though still a vague, activity, 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; that in the six- 
teenth century, this activity, assuming a distinct form, 
showed itself in religious outbreaks; that in the seven 
teenth century, its energy, becoming more practical, was 
turned against the abuses of government, and caused a 
series of rebellions, from which hardly any part of Europe 
escaped; and finally, that in the eighteenth and nine 
teenth centuries, it has extended its aim to every de 
partment of public and private life, diffusing education 
teaching legislators, controlling kings, and, above all 
settling on a sure foundation that supremacy of Publi 
Opinion, to which not only constitutional princes, but ever 
the most despotic sovereigns, are now rendered strictly 
amenable. 

These, indeed, are vast questions; and without some 
knowledge of them, no one can understand the presen! 
condition of European societv, or form the least idea 0 
its future prospects. It is, however, sufficient that th 
reader can now perceive the way in which so slight: 
matter as the invention of gunpowder diminished th 
warlike spirit, by diminishing the number of persons t 
whom the practice of war was habitual. There were, n 
doubt, other and collateral circumstances which tende 
in the same direction; but the use of gunpowder was th 
most effectual, because, by increasing the difficulty an 
expense of war, it made a separate military professic 
indispensable; and thus, curtailing the action of the mil 
tary spirit, left an overplus, an unemployed energy, whic 
soon found its way to the pursuits of peace, infused int 
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new life, and began to control that lust of con- 
which, though natural to a barbarous people, is the 
nemy of knowledge, and is the most fatal of those 
d appetites by which even civilized countries are 
n afilicted. 

second intellectual movement, by which the love 
has been lessened, is much more recent, and has 
produced the whole of its natural effects. I allude 
jiscoveries made by Political Economy; a branch 
‘ledge with which even the wisest of the ancients 
t the least acquaintance, but which possesses an 
ınce it would be difficult to exaggerate, and is, 
er, remarkable, as being the only subject imme- 
connected with the art of government that has 
n raised toascience. The practical value of this 
tudy, though perhaps only tully known to the more 
ed thinkers, is gradually becoming recognized by 
ordinary education: but even those by whom it 
rstood, seem to have paid little attention to the 
which, by its influence, the interests of peace, and 
re of civilization, have been directly promoted.®! 
mner in which this has been brought about, I will 
our to explain, as it will furnish another argu- 
ı support of that great principle which I wish to 
h 


well known, that, among the different causes of 
mmercial jealousy was formerly one of the most 
uous; and there arenumerous instances of quarrels 
ng the promulgation of some particular tariff, or 
tection of some favourite manufacture. Disputes 
kind were founded upon the very ignorant, but 
y natural notion, that the advantages of commerce 
upon the balance of trade, and that whatever is 
by one country must be lost by another. It was 
1 that wealth is composed entirely of money; and 
is, therefore, the essential interest of every people 


pacific tendencies of political economy are touched on very briefly 
i, Histoire de 0 Economie Politique, vol. ii. p. 207; and in Twiss's 
f Political Economy, p. 240. 
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to import few commodities and much gold. Wheneves 
this was done, affairs were said to be in a sound 
healthy state; but if this was not done, it was declared 
that we were being drained of our resources, and thag 
some other country was getting the better of us, and 
was enriching itself at our expense. For this the onl 
remedy was, to negotiate a commercial treaty, which 
should oblige the offending nation to take more of our 
commodities, and give us more bf their gold: if, however, 
they refused to sign the treaty, it became necessary to 
bring them to reason; and for this purpose an armament 
was fitted out to attack a people why, by lessening our 
wealth, had deprived us of that money by which alone 
trade could be extended in foreign markets.® 


53 This favourite doctrine is illustrated in a curious ‘ Discourse,’ written 
in 1578, and printed in Stuw's London, in which it is laid down, that if our 
exports exceed our imports, we gain by the trade; but that if they are les, 
we lose. Stow's London, edit. Thoms, 1842, p. 205. Whenever this balance 
was disturbed, politicians were thrown into an agony of fear. In 16%, 
James I, said, in one of his long speeches, ‘It’s strange that my Mint 
hath not gone this eight or nine years: but I think the fault of the want of 
money is the uneven balancing of trade. Pari. History, vol. i. p. 1170: ea 
also the debate ‘On the Scarcity of Money,’ pp. 1194-1196. 1620, the 
House of Commons, in a state of great alurm, passed a resolution, ‘ That the 
importation of tobacco out of Spain is one reason of the scarcity of money is 
this kingdom.’ Parl. Hist. vol. i. p. 1198. In 1627, it was actually argued 
in the House of Commons that the Netherlands were being weakened by 
their trade with the East Indies, because it carried money out of the coun- 
try! Parl. Hist. vol. ii. p. 220. Half a century later, the same principle 
was advocated by Sir William Temple in his Letters, and also in his Obeer 
vations upon the United Provinces, Temple's Works, vol. i. p. 175, vol. ii 

. 117, 118. 

PP, In 1672, the celebrated Earl of Shaftesbury, then Lord Chancellor 
announced that the time had come when the English must go to war wit! 
the Dutch; for that it was ‘impossible both should stand upon a balance 
and that if we do not master their trade, they will ours. They or we mus 
truckle. One must and will give the law to the other. There is no com 

ounding, where the contest is fur the trade of the whole world.’ Somer 
Tracts, vol. viii. p. 39. A few months later, still insisting on the propriet 
of the war, he gave as one of his reasons that it ‘was necessary to the trad 
of England that there should be a fair adjustment of commerce in the Eas 
Indies.’ Parl. Hist. vol. iv. p. 587. In 1701, Stepney, a diplomatist am 
one of the lords of trade, published an essay, strongly insisting on the bene 
fits which would accrue to English commerce by a war with France. Somer 
Tracts, vol. xi. pp. 199, 217; and he says, p. 205, that one of the conse 
quences of peace with France would be ‘the utter ruin and destruction o 
our trade,’ See also, in vol. xiii. p. 68%, the remarks on the policy of Wil 
liam III. In 1743, Lord Hardwicke, one of the most eminent men of hi 
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This misconception of the true nature of barter was 
formerly universal ;* and being adopted even by the ablest 
politicians, was not only an immediate cause of war, but 
ncreased those feelings of natural hatred by which war 
sencouraged ; each country thinking that it had a direct 
nterest in diminishing the wealth of its neighbours.™ In 
he seventeenth, or even late in the sixteenth century, 
here were, indeed, one or two eminent thinkers who ex- 
osed some of the fallacies upon which this opinion was 
ased.°° But their arguments found no favour with those 
diticians by whum European affairs were then adminis. 


ne, said in the House of Lords, ‘If our wealth is diminished, it is time to 
in the commerce of that nation which has driven us from the markete of 
e Cuntinent—by sweeping the seas of their ships, and by blockading their 
ta.’ Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors, vol. v. p. 89. 

* In regard to the seventeenth century, see Mill's History of India, vol. i. 
. 41, 42. To this I may add, that even Locke had very confused notions 
pecting the use of money in trade. See Essay on Boney, in Locke's Works, 
Liv.; and in particular pp. 9, 10, 12, 20, 21, 49-52. Berkeley, profound 
nker as he was, fell into the same errors, and assumes the necessity of 
untaining the balance of trade, and lessening our imports in proportion 
we lessen our exports. See the Querist, Nos. xcix. clxi., in Berkeley's 
orka, vol. ii. pp. 248, 250: see also his proposal for a sumptuary law, in 
say towards preventing the Ruin of Great Britain, in Works, vol. ii. p. 190. 
e economical views of Montesquieu (Esprit des Lois, livre xx. chap. xii. 
Œuvres, p. 353) are as hopelessly wrong; while Vattel (Droit des Gens, 
Li. pp. it, 117, 118, 206) goes out of his way to praise the mischievous 
erference of the English government, which he recommends as a pattern 
other states. 

* The Earl of Bristol, a man of some ability, told the House of Lords in 
12, that it was a great advantage to England for other countries to go to 
r with each other; because by that means we should get their money, 
as be called it, their ‘wealth.’ See his speech, in Parl. History, vol. ti. 
1274-1279. 

$ Serra, who wrote in 1613, is said to have been the first to prove the 
umlity of discouraging the exportation of the precious metals. See Twiss 
‘he Progress of Political Economy, pp. 8, 12, 13. But I believe that the 
iest approach towards modern economical discoveries is a striking essay 
shed in 1581, and ascribed to William Stafford. It will be found in 
Harleian Miscellany, vol. ix. pp. 189-192, edit. Park, 1812; and the title, 
f Conceipt of English Poiicy, gives an inadequate idea of what is, on the 
le, the most important work on the theory of politics which had then 
red: since the author not only displays an insight into the nature of 
e and value, such as no previous thinker possessed, but he points out 
rly the causes of that system of enclosures which is the leading econo- 
il fact in the reign of Elizabeth, and is intimately connected with the 
of the poor-laws. Some account of this essay is given by Dr. Twiss; but 
original is easily accessible, and should be read by every student of Eng- 
history. Among other heretical propositions, it recommends free trade 
rn. 
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tered. Itis doubtful if they were known; and itis certa 
that, if known, they were despised by statesmen and | 
gislators, who, from the constancy of their practical occu 
pations, cannot be supposed to have sufficient leisure t 
master each new discovery that is successively made; an 
who in consequence are, as a body, always in the rear¢ 
their age. The result was, that they went blundering o 
in the old track, believing that no commerce could flouris 
without their interference, troubling that ccmmerce b 
repeated and harassing regulations, and taking for grante 
that it was the duty of every government to benefit th 
trade of their own people by injuring the trade of others. 

But in the eighteenth century, a long course of event: 
which I shall hereafter trace, prepared the way for a spir 
of improvement, and a desire for reform, of which th 
world had then seennoexample. This great movemer 
displayed its energy in every department of knowledge 
and now it was that a successful attempt was first mad 
to raise Political Economy to a science, by discovering th 
laws which regulate the creation and diffusion of wealtl 
In the year 1776, Adam Smith published his Wealth « 
Nations; which, looking at its ultimate results, is probabl 
the most important book that has ever been writter, an 
is certainly the most valuable contribution ever made b 
a single man towards establishing the principles on whic 
government should be based. In this great work, the ol 
theory of protection as applied to commerce was destroye 


87 Tn regard to the interference of the English legislature, it is stated | 
Mr. M‘Culloch (Polit. Econ. p. 269), on the authority of a committee of t 
House of Commons, that before the year 1820, ‘no fewer than two tho 
sand laws with respect to commerce had been passed at different period 
It may be confidently asserted, that every one of thoe laws was an unmi 
gated evil, since no trade, and indeed no interest of any kind, can be pi 
tected by government without inflicting immeasurably greater loss upon t 
unprotected interests and trades; while if the protection is universal, t 
loss will be universal. Some stiiking instances of the absurd laws whi 
have been passed respecting trade, are collected in Barrington’s Observati 
on the Statutes, pp. 279-285. Indeed, it was considered necessary that ev: 
parliament should do something in this way; and Charles II., in one of 
speeches, says, ‘I pray, contrive any good short bills which may improve : 
industry of the nation. . . . and so God bless your councils.’ Parl. Hist: 
vol. iv. p. 291. Compare the remarks on the fishery-trade, in Somers Tra 
vol, xii. p. 33. 
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| in nearly all its parts; the doctrine of the balance of 
trade was not only attacked, but its falsehood was demon- 

strated; and innumerable absurdities, which had been 

xcumulating for ages, were suddenly swept away.°® 

If the Wealth of Nations had appeared in any pre- 

eding century, it would have shared the fate of the great 

works of Stafford and Serra; and although the principles 

which it advocated would, no doubt, have excited the 
attention of speculative thinkers, they would, in all proba- 
bility, have produced no effect on practical politicians, or, 
stall events, would only have exercised an indirect and 
precarious influence. But the diffusion of knowledge had 
now become so general, that even our ordinary legislators 
vere, in some degree, prepared for these great truths, 
which, in a former period, they would have despised as 
idle novelties. The result was, that the doctrines of Adam 
Smith soon found their way into the House of Com- 
mons ;®° and, being adopted by a few of the leading mem- 
bers, were listened to with astonishment by that great 
assembly, whose opinions were mainly regulated’ by the 
wisdom of their ancestors, and who were loth to believe 
that anything could be discovered by the moderns which 
was hot. already known to the ancients. But it is in vain 
that such men as these always set themselves up to resist 
the pressure of advancing knowledge. No great truth 
which has once been found, has ever afterwards been lost; 


“To this the only exception of any moment is the view taken of the 
wurv-lawa, which Jeremy Bentham has the honour of demolishing. 

“ Before Adam Smith, the principal merit is due to Hume; but the 
works of that profound thinker were too fragmentary to produce much 
lect. Indeed Hume, notwithstanding his vast powers, was inferior to 
Smith in comprehensiveness as well as in industry. 

© The first notice I have observed of the Wealth of Nations in Parlia- 

ment is in 1783; and between then and the end of the century it is re- 
ferred to several times, and latterly with increasing frequency. See Parlia- 
mentary History, vol. xxiii. p. 1152, vol. xxvi. pp. 481, 1035, vol. xxvii. 
p. 385, vol xxix. pp. 834, 905, 982, 1065, vol. xxx. pp: 330, 333, vol. xxxi. 
p. 2, vol. xxxiii. pp. 353, 386, 522, 548, 549, 563, 774, 777, 778, 822, 823, 
M24, 825, 827, 1249, vol. xxxiv. pp. 11, 97, 98, 141, 142, 304, 473, 850, 901, 
902, 903. It is possible that one or two passages may have been overlooked ; 
but I believe that these are the only instances of Adam Smith being referred 
to during seventeen years. From a passage in Pellew's Life of Sidmouth, 
rol. i. p. 51, it appears that even Addington wus studying Adam Smith in 
1787. 
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nor has any important discovery yet been made whick 
has not eventually carried everything before it. Even so. 
the principles of Free Trade, as demonstrated by Adar 
Smith, and all the consequences which flow from them. 
were vainly struggled against by the most overwhelming 
majorities of both Houses of Parliament. Year by yem 
the great truth made its way; always advancing, neve 
receding.“ The majority was at first deserted by a fev 
men of ability, then by ordinary men, then it became : 
minority, then even the minority began to dwindle; anc 
at the present day. eighty years after the publication o 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, there is not to be found am 
one of tolerable education who is not ashamed of holdin 
opinions which, before the time of Adam Smith, were uni 
versally received. 

Such is the way in which great thinkers control th 
affairs of men, and by their discoveries regulate th 
march of nations. And truly the history of this one tr 
umph alone should be enough to repress the presumptio 
of statesmen and legislators, who so exaggerate the im 
portance of their craft, as to ascribe great results to thei 
own shifting and temporary contrivances. For, whenc 
did they derive that knowledge, of which they are alway 
ready to assume the merit? How did they obtain thei 
opinions? How did they get at their principles? Thes 
are the elements of their success; and these they ca 
only learn f: om their masters—from those great teacher 
who, moved by the inspiration of genius, fertilize th 
world with their discoveries. Well may it be said « 
Adam Smith, and said too without fear of contradictio1 


6! In 1797, Pulteney, in one of his financial speeches, appealed to ‘tl 
authority of Dr. Smith, who, it was well said, would persuade the prese 
generation and govern the next.’ Parl. Hist. vol. xxxii. p.778 In 18) 

lugald Stewart (Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. ii. p. 472) announn 
that the doctrine of free trade ‘has now, I believe, become the prevaili: 
creed of thinking men all over Europe.’ And in 1816, Ricardo said, * T] 
reasoning by which the liberty of trade is supported is so powerful, that it 
daily obtaining converts. It is with pleasure that I see the progress whi 
this great principle is making amongst those whom we should have expect 
to cling the longest to old prejudices.’ Proposals for an economical Currenc 
in Zticardo’s Works, p. 407. 
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that this solitary Scotchman has, by the publication of 
one siugle work, contributed more towards the happiness 
of man, than has been effected by the united abilities of 
all the statesmen and legislators of whom history has 
preserved an authentic account. 

The result of these great discoveries I am not here 
concerned to examine, except so far as they aided in 
diminishing the energy of the warlike spirit. And the 
way in which they effected this may be easily stated. 
Aslong as it was generally believed that the wealth of 
acountry consists of its gold, it was of course also be- 
leved that the sole object of trade is to increase the influx 
ofthe precious metals; it, therefore, became natural that 
Government should be expected to take measures by 
which such influx could be secured. This, however, could 
only be done by draining other countries of their gold; a 
result which they, for precisely the same reasons, strenu- 
ously resisted. The consequence was, that any idea of 
teal reciprocity was impossible: every commercial treat 
wa an attempt made by one nation to outwit another ;” 
every new tariff was a declaration of hostility; and that 
which ought to be the most peaceable of all pursuits, be- 
ame one of the causes of those national jealousies and 
hational animosities, by which war is mainly promoted. 
But when it was once clearly understood that gold and 


® Sir Theodore Janson, in his General Maxims of Trade, published in 1713, 
ys it down as a principle universally recognized, that ‘ All the nations of 
rope seem to strive who shall outwit one another in point of trade; and 
they concur in this maxim, that the less they consume of foreign commodities, 
the better it is for them.’ Somers Tracts, vol. xiii. p. 292. Thus, too, in a 
Dialogue between an Englishman and a Dutchman, published in 1700, the 
Dutchman, is represented as boasting that his government had ‘forced 
treaties of commerce exclusive to all other nations.’ Somers Tracts, vol. xi. 
. 376, This is the system of ‘narrow selfishness’ denounced by Dr. Story, 
in his noble work, Conflict of Laws, 1841, p. 32. 
6s «Tt cannot, indeed, be denied, that mistaken views of commerce, like 
hose so frequently entertained of religion, have been the cause of many wars 
ind of much bloodshed.’ MM‘ Culloch’s Principles of Political Economy, p. 140. 
‘ve also pp. 37, 38: ‘It has made each nation regard the welfare of its 
eighbours as incompatible with its own: hence the reciprocal desire of 
yjuring and impoverishing each other; and hence that spirit of commercial 
ivalry, which has been the immediate or remote cause of the greater num- 
er of modern wars.’ 
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silver are not wealth, but are merely the representatives 
of wealth ; when men began to see that wealth itself solely 
consists of the value which skill and labour can add tothe 4 
raw material, and that money is of no possible use toa f 
nation except to measure and circulate their riches; when | 
these great truths were recognized,“ all the old notions 
respecting the balance of trade, and the supreme import- 
ance of the precious metals, at once fell to the ground. 
These enormous errors being dispersed, the true theory 
of barter was easily worked out. It was perceived, that 
if commerce is allowed to be free, its advantages will be 
shared by every country which engages in it; that, in 
the absence of monopoly, the benefits of trade are of 
necessity reciprocal; and that, so far from depending on 
the amount of gold received, they simply arise from the 
facility with which a nation gets rid of those commodities 
which it can produce most cheaply, and receives in return 
those commodities which it could only produce at a great 
expense, but which the other nation can, from the skill 
of its workmen, or from the bounty of nature, afford to 
supply at a lower rate. From this it followed, that, in 
a mercantile point of view, it would be as absurd to at- 
tempt to impoverish a people with whom we trade, as it 
would be in a tradesman to wish for the insolvency of a 
rich and frequent customer. The result is, that the com- 
mercial spirit, which formerly was often warlike, is now 
invariably pacific. And although it is perfectly true 
that not one merchant out of a hundred is familiar with 





& On the rapid diffusion during the present century of the principles 
worked out by the economists, compare Laing's Sweden, pp. § with 
a note to the last edition of Malthus on Population, 1826, vol. ii. pp. 354, 
355 


6 ‘The feelings of rival tradesmen, prevailing among nations, overruled 
for centuries all sense of the general community of advantage which com- 
mercial countries derive from the prosperity of one another; and that com- 
mercial spirit, which is now one of the strongest obstacles to wars, was duri 
a certain period of European history their principal cause.’ fills Political 
Economy, 1849, vol. ii. p. 221. This great change in the feelings of the com- 
mercial classes did not begin before the present century, and has not been 
visible to ordinary observers until the last five-and-twenty or thirty years; 
but it was foretold in a remarkable passage written by Herder in 1787 ; see 
his Ideen zur Geschichte, vol. iii. pp. 202, 203. 
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the arguments on which these economical discoveries are 
founded, that does not prevent the effect which the dis- 
coveries themselves produce on his own mind. The mer- 
cantile class is, like every other, acted upon by causes 
which only a few members of that class are able to per- 
ceive. Thus, for instance, of all the innumerable oppo- 
nents of protection, there are very few indeed who can 
ge valid reasons to justify their opposition. But this 
not prevent the opposition from taking place. For 
a1 immense majority of men always follow with implicit 
submission the spirit of their own time; and the spirit 
of the time is merely its knowledge, and the direction 
that knowledge takes. As, in the ordinary avocations of 
daily life, every one is benefited, in the increase of his 
comforts, and of his general security, by the progress of 
manv arts and sciences, of which perhaps he does not 
ern know the name. just so is the mercantile class be- 
wfited by those great economical discoveries which, in 
the course of two generations, have already effected a 
emplete change in the commercial legislation of this 
cuntry,and which are now operating slowly, but steadily, 
qon those other European states, where public opinion 
bing less powerful, it is more difficult to establish great 
(ths and extirpate old abuses. While, therefore, it is 
rtectly true, that among merchants, a comparatively 
‘tall number are acquainted with political economy, it 
‘snot the less true that they owe a large part of their 
Walth to the political economists; who, by removing the 
‘Petucles with which the ignorance of successive govern- 
Tuents had impeded trade, have now settled on a solid 
teandation that commercial prosperity which is by no 
Twans the least of our national glories. Most assuredly 
tvit also true, that this same intellectual movement has 
zesned the chance of war, by ascertaining the principles 
weh onght to regulate our commercial relations with 
reim countries by proving, not only the inutility, but 
te positive mischief, caused by interfering with them; 
vd finally, by exploding those long-established errors, 
“uch, inducing men to believe that nations are the na- 
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tural enemies of each other, encouraged those evil feelings, 
and fostered those national jealousies, to the strength of | 
which the military spirit owed no small share of its former 
influence. 

The third great cause by which the love of war has 
been weakened, is the way in which discoveries respecting 
the application of Steam to the purposcs of travelling have 
facilitated the intercourse between different countries, and 
thus aided in destroying that ignorant contempt which 
one nation is too apt to feel for another. Thus, for in- 
stance, the miserable and impudent falsehoods which a 
large class of English writers formerly directed against 
the morals and private character of the French, and, to 
their shame be it said, even against the chastity of French 
women, tended not a little to embitter the angry feelings 
then existing between the two first countries of Europe; 
irritating the English against French vices, irritating the 
French against English calumnies. In the same way, 
there was a time when every honest Englishman firmly 
believed that he could beat ten Frenchmen; a class of 
beings whom he held in sovereign contempt, as a lean 
and stunted race, who drank claret instead of brandy, 
who lived entirely off frogs; miserable infidels, who heard 
mass every Sunday, who bowed down before idols, and 
who even worshipped the Pope. On the other hand, the 
French were taught to despise us, as rude unlettered bar- 
barians, without either taste or humanity ; surly, ill-con- 
ditioned men, living in an unhappy climate, where a per- 
petual fog, only varied by rain, prevented the sun from 
ever being seen; suffering from so deep and inveterate 
a melancholy, that physicians had called it the English 
spleen; and, under the influence of this cruel malady, 
constantly committing suicide, particularly in November, 
when we were well known to hang and shoot ourselves 
by thousands. 





6 That there are more suicides in gloomy weather than in fine weather, 
used always to be taken for granted, and was a favourite topic with the French 
wits, who were never weary of expatiating on our love of self-murder, and 
on the relation between it and our murky climate. Unfortunately for such 
speculations, the fact is exactly opposite to what is generally supposed, and 
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Whoever has looked much into the older literature of 
France and England, knows that these were the opinions 
which the two first nations of Europe, in the ignorance 
and simplicity of their hearts, held respecting each other. 
But the progress of improvement, by bringing the two 
countries into close and intimate contact, has dissipated 
these foolish prejudices, and taught each people to adinire, 
and, what is still more important, to respect each other. 
And the greater the contact, the greater the respect. For, 
whatever theologians may choose to assert, it is certain 
that mankind at large has far more virtue than vice, and 
that in every country good actions are more frequent than 
bad ones. indeed, if this were otherwise, the preponder- 
ance of evil would long since have destroyed the human 
race, and not even have left a single man to lament the 
degeneracy of his species. An additional proof of this is 
the fact, that the more nations associate with each other, 
and the more they see and know of their fellow-creatures, 
the more quickly do ancient enmitics disappear. This is 
because an enlarged experience provesthat mankind is not 
so radically bad as we from our infancy are taught to be- 
lieve. But if vices were really more frequent than virtues, 
the result would be, that the increasing amalgamation of 
society would increase our bad opinion of others; because, 
though we may love our own vices, we do not generally 
love the vices of our neighbours. So far, however, is this 
from being the actual consequence, that it has always 
been found, that those whose extensive knowledge makes 
them best acquainted with the general course of human 
actions, are precisely those who take the most favourable 
view of them. The greatest observer and the most pro- 
found thinker is invariably the most lenient judge. It 
is the solitary misanthrope, brooding over his fancied 
wrongs, who is most prone to depreciate the good quali- 
ties of our nature, and exaggerate its bad ones. Or else 
we have decisive evidence that there are more suicides in summer than in 
winter. See Quetelet sur [ Homme, vol. ii. pp. 152, 158; Tissot de la Manie 
du Suicide. Paria, 1840, pp. 50, 149, 150; Journal of Statistical Society, vol. i. 
. 102; Winslow's Anatomy of Suicide, 1840, pp. 131, 132 ; Havwkins’s 

edical Statistics, p. 170, , 
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it is some foolish and ignorant monk, who, dreaming away 
his existence in an idle solitude, flatters his own vanity 
by denouncing the vices of others; and thus declaiming 
against the enjoyments of life, revenges himself on that 
society from which by his own superstition he is excluded. 
These are the sort of men who insist most strongly on 
the corruption of our nature, and on the degeneracy into 
which we have fallen. The enormous evil which such 
opinions have brought about, is well understood by those 
who have studied the history of countries in which they 
are, and have been, most prevalent. Hence it is that, 
among the innumerable benetits derived from advancing 
knowledge, there are few more important than those im- 
proved facilities of communication,” which, by increasing 
the frequency with which nations and individuals are 
brought into contact, have, to an extraordinary extent, 
corrected their prejudices, raised the opinion which each 
forms of the other, diminished their mutual hostility, and 
thus diffusing a more favourable view of our common 
nature, have stimulated us to develop those boundless re- 
sources of the human understanding, the very existence of 
which it was once considered almost a heresy to assert. 
This is precisely what has occurred in modern Eu- 
rope. The French and English people have, by the mere 
force of increased contact, learned to think more favour- 
ably of each other, and to discard that foolish contempt 
in which both nations formerly indulged. In this, as in 
all cases, the better one civilized country is acquainted 
with another, the more it will find to respect and to imi- 
tate. For of all the causes of national hatred, ignorance 
is the most powerful. When you increase the contact, you 
remove the ignorance, and thus you diminish the hatred.® 


&7 Respecting which I will only mention one fact, in regard to our own 
country. By the returns of the Board of Trade, it appears that the pasen- 
gers annually travelling by railway amounted in 1842 to nineteen millions; 

ut in 1852 they had increased to more than eighty-six millions, Journal 
of Statistical Society, vol. xvi. p. 202. 

s Of this, Mr. Stephens (in his valuable work, Central America, vol. i. 
pP: 247-8) relates an interesting instance in the case of that remarkable man 

arrera : ‘ Indeed, in no particular had he changed more than in his opinion 
of foreigners; a happy illustration of the effect of personal intercourse in 
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is the true bond of charity; and it is worth all the 
ıs which moralists and divines are able to teach. 
have pursued their vocation for centuries, without 
cing the least effect in lessening the frequency of 
But it may be said without the slightest exaggera- 
that every new railroad which is “laid down, and 
fresh steamer which crosses the Channel, are addi- 
guarantees for the preservation of that long and 
ken peace which, during forty years, has knit to- 
r the fortunes and the interests of the two most 
red nations of the earth. 
ave thus, so far as my knowledge will permit, en- 
ured to indicate the causes which have diminished 
ous persecution and war; the two greatest evils with 
ı men have yet contrived to afflict their fellow-crea- 
. The question of the decline of religious persecu- 
[have only briefly noticed, because it will be more 
sandled in a subsequent partof this volume. Enough, 
ver, has been advanced to prove how essentially it is 
ellectual process, and how little good can be effected 
is subject by the operation of moral feelings. The 
sof the decline of the warlike spirit Ihave examined 
isiderable, and, perhaps, to some readers, at tedious 
ıı and the result of that examination has been, that 
«line is owing to the increase of the intellectual 
~ to whom the military classes are necessarily anta- 
In pushing the inquiry a little deeper, we have, 
i further analysis, ascertained the existence of three 
aough subsidiary causes, by which the general moves 
his been accelerated. These are—the invention of 
owder, the discoveries of Political Economy, and the 
ery of improved means of Locomotion. Such are 
me great modes or channels by which the progress 
ow le dae has weakened the old warlike spirit; and 


: a ‘wn prejudices against individuals or classes.’ Mr. Elphinstone 
sof India, p. 195) says, ‘Those who have known the Indians longest, 
wave the best opinion of them: but this is rather a compliment to 
vextare than tn then, mince it is true of every other people.” Compare an 
wee pasese in Darn ins Journal of Researches, p. 421, with Burdach, 
b Physichiagic comme Science d Observation, vol. ii. p. 8l. 
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the way in which they have effected this has, I trust, been 
clearly pointed out. The facts and arguments which I 
have brought forward, have, I can conscientiously say, 
been subjected to careful and repeated scrutiny; and I am 
quite unable to see on what possible ground their accu- 
racy is to be impugned. That they will be disagreeable 
to certain classes, I am well aware; but the unpleasant- 
ness of a statement is hardly to be considered a proof of 
its falsehood. The sources from which the evidence has 
been derived are fully indicated; and the arguments, I 
hope, fairly stated. And from them there results a most 
important conclusion. From them we are bound to infer, 
that the two oldest, greatest, most inveterate, and most 
widely-spread evils which have ever been known, are 
constantly, though, on the whole, slowly, diminishing; - 
and that their diminution has been effected, not at all by i 
moral feelings, nor by moral teachings. but solely by the 
activity of the human intellect, and by the inventions and 
discoveries which, in a long course of successive ages, 
man has been able to make. 

Since, then, in the two most important phenomena 
which the progress of society presents, the moral laws 
have been steadily and invariably subordinate to the in- 
tellectual laws, there arises a strong presumption that in 
inferior matters the same process has been followed. To 
prove this in its full extent, and thus raise the presump- 
tion to an absolute certainty, would be to write, not an 
Introduction to history, but the History itself. The reader 
must, therefore, be satistied for the present with what, I 
am conscious, is merely an approach towards demonstra- 
tion; and the complete demonstration must. necessaril 
be reserved for the future volumes of this work : in whic 
I pledge myself to show that the progress Europe has 
made from barbarism to civilization is entirely due to its 
intellectual activity ; that the leading countries have now, 
for some centuries, advanced sufficiently far to shake off 
the influence of those physical agencies by which in an 
earlier state their career might have been troubled; and 
that although the moral agencies are still powerful, and 
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l cause occasional disturbances, these are but aberra- 
is, which, if we compare long periods of time, balance 
1 other, and thus in the total amount entirely disap- 
. So that, in a great and comprehensive view, the 
zes in every civilized people are, in their aggregate, 
‘ndent solely on three things: first, on the amount of 
Kledve possessed by their ablest men ; secondly, on 
direction which that knowledge takes, that is to say, 
sort of subjects to which it refers: thirdly, and above 
m the extent to which the knowledge is diffused, and 
freedomn with which it pervades all classes of society. 
hese are the three great movers of every civilized 
try; and although their operation is frequently dis- 
wd by the vices or the virtues of powerful individuals, 
ı moral feelings correct each other, and the average of 
r periods remains unaffected. Owing to causes of which 
ire ignorant, the moral qualities do, no doubt, con- 
tly vary; so that in one man, or perhaps even in one 
eration, there will be an excess of good intentions, in 
her an excess of bad ones. But we have no reason to 
k that any permanent change has been effected in the 
wrtion which those who naturally possess good inten- 
. bear to those in whom bad ones seem to be inherent. 
rhat may be called the innate and original morals of 
kind, there is, so far as we are aware, no progress. 
w different passions with which we are born, some 
more prevalent at one time, some at another; but 
rience teaches us that, as they are always anta- 
atie, they are held in balance by the force of their 
opposition, The activity of one motive is corrected 
ne activity of another. For to every vice there is a 
sponding virtue. Cruelty is counteracted by bene- 
noei avmpathy is excited by suffering; the injustice 
ene provoses the charity of others; new evils are met 
aw remedies, and even the most enormous offences 
nave ever been known have left behind them no per- 
ent Hapression, The desolation of countries and the 
suter of men are losses which never fail to be repaired, 
at the distance of a few centuries every vestige of 
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them is effaced. The gigantic crimes of Alexander o 
Napoleon become after a time void of effect, and the 
affairs of the world return to their former level. Thisi 
the ebb and flow of history, the perpetual flux to whic] 
by the laws of our nature we are subject. Above all this 
there is a far higher movement; and as the tide rolls or 
now advancing, now receding, there is, amid its endles 
fluctuations, one thing, and one alone, which endures fo 
ever. The actions of bad men produce only temporary 
evil, the actions of good men only temporary good ; anc 
eventually the good and the evil altogether subside, are 
neutralized by subsequent generations, absorbed by the 
incessant movements of future ages. But the discoveries 
of great men never leave us; they are immortal, they 
contain those eternal truths which survive the shock 
empires, outlive the struggles of rival creeds, and witnes 
the decay of successive religions. All these have thei 
different measures and their different standards; one sel 
of opinions for one age, another set for another. Thej 
pass away like a dream; they are as the fabric of a vision 
which leaves not a rack behind. The discoveries of ge 
nius alone remain: it is to them we owe all that we no 
have, they are for all ages and all times; never youns 
and never old, they bear the seeds of their own life; the 
flow on in a perennial and undying stream; they a 
essentially cumulative, and, giving birth to the additiot 
which they subsequently receive, they thus influence tl 
most distant posterity, and after the lapse of centuri 
produce more effect than they were able to do even 
the moment of their promulgation. 





CHAPTER V. 


RY INTO THE INFLUENCE EXERCISED BY RELIGION, LITERATURE, AND 
GOVERNMENT. 


applying to the history of Man those methods of 
stivation which have been found successful in other 
iches of knowledge, and by rejecting all preconceived 
uns which would not bear the test of those methods, 
lave arrived at certain results, the heads of which it 
now be convenient to recapitulate. We have seen 
our actions, being solely the result of internal and 
rnal agencies, must be explicable by the laws of those 
cies; that is to say, by mental laws and by physical 
. We have also seen that mental laws are, in Europe, 
e powerful than physical laws; and that, in the pro- 
s of civilization, their superiority is constantly in- 
sing, because advancing knowledge multiplies the re- 
ves of the mind, but leaves the old resources of nature 
onary. On this account, we have treated the mental 
as being the great regulators of progress; and we 
looked at the physical laws as occupying a subor- 
te place, and as merely displaying themselves in oc- 
al disturbances, the force and frequency of which 
been long declining, and are now, on a large average, 
stinoperative. Having, by this means, resolved the 
~ of what may be called the dynamics of society into 
sudy of the laws of the mind, we have subjected 

vast to a similar analysis; and we have found that 
Consist of two parts, namely, moral laws and intel- 
iu laws. By comparing these two parts, we have 
“iy ascertained the vast superiority of the intellectual 
+; and we have seen, that as the progress of civiliza- 
is marked by the triumph of the mental laws over 
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the physical, just so is it marked by the triumph of the 
intellectual laws over the moral ones. This important 
inference rests on two distinct arguments. First, that 
moral truths being stationary, and intellectual truths being 
progressive, it is highly improbable that the progress of 
society should be due to moral knowledge, which for many - 
centuries has remained the same, rather than to intel- 
lectual knowledge, which for many centuries has been 
incessantly advancing. The other argument consists in 
the fact, that the two greatest evils known to mankind 
have not been diminished by moral improvement; but 
have been, and still are, yielding to the influence of in- 
tellectual discoveries. From all this it evidently follows, 
that if we wish to ascertain the conditions which regulate 
the progress of modern civilization, we must seek them | 
in the history of the amount. and diffusion of intellectual 
knowledge; and we must consider physical phenomena | 
and moral principles as causing, no doubt, great aberra- | 
tions in short periods, but in long periods correcting and | 


balancing themselves, and thus leaving the intellectual | 
laws to act uncontrolled by these inferior and subordinate 
agents. 
Such is the conclusion to which we have been led by ` 
successive analyses, and on which we now take our stand. ` 
The actions of individuals are greatly affected by their 
moral feclings and by their passions; but these being 
antagonistic to the passions and feelings of other indivi- 
duals, are balanced by them; so that their effect: is, in 
the great average of human affairs, nowhere to be seen; 
and the total actions of mankind, considered as a whole, 
are left to be regulated by the total knowledge of which 
mankind is possessed. And of the way in which indivi- 
dual feeling and individual caprice are thus absorbed and 
neutralized, we find a clear illustration in the facts already 
brought forward respecting the history of crime. For 
by those facts it is decisively proved, that the amount of 
crime committed in a country is, year after year, repro- 
duced with the most startling uniformity, not being in 
the least affected by those capricious and personal feel- 
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rs to which human actions are too often referred. But 
instead of examining the history of crime year by year, 
‘were to examine it month by month, we should find 
s regularity; and if we were to examine it hour by 
ir, we should find no regularity at all; neither would 
regularity be seen, if, instead of the criminal records 
ı whole country, we only knew those of a single street, 
of a single family. This is because the great social 
s by which crime is governed, can only be perceived 
t observing great numbers or long periods; but in a 
ll number, and a short period, the individual moral 
ciple triumphs, and disturbs the operation of the larger 
lintellectual law. While, therefore, the moral feelings 
which a man is urged to commit a crime, or to abstain 
n it, will produce an immense effect on the amount of 
own crimes, they will produce no effect on the amount 
rimes committed by the society to which he belongs; 
ause, in the long-run, they are sure to be neutralized 
»pposite moral feelings, which cause in other men an 
osite conduct. Just in the same way, we are all sen- 
e that moral principles do affect nearly the whole of 
actions; but we have incontrovertible proof that they 
luce not the least effect on mankind in the aggregate, 
ven on men in very large masses, provided that we 
ethe precaution of studying social phenomena for a 
al suthcicntly long, and on a scale sufficiently great, 
nable the superior laws to come into uncontrolled 
The te 
he totality of human actions being thus, from the 
eat point of view, governed by the totality of human 
wiedve. it might scem a simple matter to collect the 
enee of the knowledge, and, by subjecting it to suc- 
ae generalizations, ascertain the whole ot the laws 
¢ regulate the progress of civilization, And that 
wail be eventually done, | do not entertain the slight- 
reuit. But. untortunately, history has been written 
ari so inadequate to the great task they have under- 
a that tev of the necessary materials have yet been 
iit together, Instead of telling us those things which 
mae P 
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alone have any value,—instead of giving us information 
respecting the progress of knowledge, and the way in 
which mankind has been affected by the diffusion of that 
knowledge,—instead of these things, the vast majority of 
historians fill their works with the most trifling and miser- 
able details: personal anecdotes of kings and courts; in- 
terminable relations of what was said by one minister, 
and what was thought by another; and, what is worse 
than all, long accounts of campaigns, battles, and sieges, 
very interesting to those engaged in them, but to us 
utterly useless, because they neither furnish new truths, 
nor do they supply the means by which new truths may 
be discovered. This is the real impediment which now 
stops our advance. It is this want of judgment, and this 
ignorance of what is most worthy of selection, which de- 
prives us of materials that ought long since to have been . 
accumulated, arranged, and stored-up for future use. In 
other great branches of knowledge, observation has pre ` 
ceded discovery; first the facts have been registered, and | 
then their laws have been found. But in the study od 
the history of Man, the important facts have been ne 
glected, and the unimportant ones preserved. The con- 
sequence is, that whoever now attempts to generalize 
historical phenomena, must collect the-facts, as well as 
conduct the generalization. He finds nothing ready to 
his hand. He must be the mason as well as the archi- 
tect; he must not only scheme the edifice, but likewise 
excavate the quarry. The necessity of performing this 
double labour entails upon the philosopher such enormous 
drudgery, that the limits of an entire life are unequal to 
the task; and history, instead of being ripe, as it ought 
to be, for complete and exhaustive generalizations, is still 
in so crude and informal a state, that not the most deter- 
mined and protracted industry will enable any one to 
comprehend the really important actions of mankind, dur- 
ing even so short a period as two successive centuries. 
On account of these things, I have long since aban- 
doned my original scheme; and I have reluctantly deter- 
mined to write the history, not of general civilization, but 
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he civilization of a single people. While, however, by 
means, we curtail the field of inquiry, we unfortunatel 
inish the resources of which the inquiry is possessed. 
although it is perfectly true, that the totality of hu- 
actions, if considered in long periods, depends on the 
lity of human knowledge, it must be allowed that this 
it. principle, when applied only to one country, loses 
ething of its original value. The more we diminish 
observations, the greater becomes the uncertainty of 
average; in other words, the greater the chance of 
operation of the larger laws being troubled by the 
ration of the smaller. The interference of foreign go- 
iments; the influence exercised by the opinions, lite- 
ire, and customs of a foreign people; their invasions, 
aaps even their conquests; the forcible introduction b 
n of new religions, new laws, and new anners, all 
e things are perturbations, which, in a view of uni- 
al history, equalize each other, but which, in any one 
ntry, are apt to disturb the natural march, and thus 
ler the movements of civilization more difficult to 
ulate. The manner in which I have endeavoured to 
t this difficulty will be presently stated; but what I 
: wish to point out, are the reasons which have induced 
to select the history of England as more important 
1any other, and therefore as the most worthy of being 
jected to a complete and philosophic investigation. 
iow, it is evident that, inasmuch as the great advan- 
‘of studying past events consists in the possibility of as- 
aining the laws by which they were governed, the his- 
‘of any people will become more valuable in proportion 
xeir movements have been least disturbed by agencies 
arising from themselves. Every foreign or external 
rence which is brought to bear upon a nation is an 
rference with its natural development, and therefore 
plicates the circumstances we seek to investigate. To 
alify complications, is, in all branches of knowledge, 
first essential of success. This is very familiar to the 
ivators of physical science, who are often able, by a 
le experiment, to discover a truth which innumerable 
P 2 
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observations had vainly searched ; the reason being, the 
by experimenting on phenomena, we can disentangle ther 
from their complications; and thus isolating them fror 
the interference of unknown agencies, we leave them, a 
it were, to run their own course, and disclose the opera 
tion of their own law. 

This, then, is the true standard by which we mus 
measure the value of the history of any nation. Th 
importance of the history of a country depends, not upa 
the splendour of its exploits, but upon the degree to whic! 
its actions are due to causes springing out of itself. Ii 
therefore, we could find some civilized people who ha 
worked out their civilization entirely by themselves ; wh 
had escaped all foreign influence, and who had been nei 
ther benefited nor retarded by the personal peculiaritie 
of their rulefs,—the history of such a people would bec 
paramount importance; because it would present a condi 
tion of normal and inherent development; it would shoy 
the laws of progress acting in a state of isolation ; it woul 
be, in fact, an experiment ready-made, and would posses 
all the value of that artificial contrivance to which natura 
science is so much indebted. 

To find such a people as this is obviously impossible; 
but the duty of the philosophic historian is, to select fo! 
his especial study the country in which the condition 
have been most closely followed. Now, it will be readily 
admitted, not only by ourselves, but by intelligent fo 
reigners, that in England, during, at all events, the last 
three centuries, this has been done more constantly and 
more successfully than in any other country. I say no 
thing of the number of our discoveries, the brilliancy ol 
our literature, or the success of our arms. These are 
invidious topics; and other nations may perhaps deny tt 
us those superior merits which we are apt to exaggerate 
But I take up this single position, that of all Europeat 
countries, England is the one where, during the longes 
period, the government has been most quiescent, and th 
people most active; where popular freedom has bee 
settled on the widest basis; where each man is most abl 
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to say what. he thinks, and do what he likes; where every 
one can follow his own bent, and propagate his own opil- 
Mons ; where, religious persecution being little known, the 
; play and flow of the human mind may be clearly seen, 
unchecked by those restraints to which it is elsewhere 
‘subjected; where the profession of heresy is least dan- 
perons, and the practice of dissent most common; where 
| hostile creeds flourish side by side, and rise and decay 
| without disturbance, according to the wants of the people, 
‘ unaffected by the wishes of the church, and uncontrolled 
_by the authority of the state; where all interests, and all 
asses, both spiritual and temporal, are most left to take 
care of themselves ; where that meddlesome doctrinecalled 
| Protection was first attacked, and where alone it has been 
| destroyed ; and where, in a word, those dangerous ex- 
' tremes to which interference gives rise having been avoided, 
| despotism and rebellion are equally rare, and concession 
ing recognized as the groundwork of policy, the national 
rogress has been least disturbed by the power of privi- 
ged classes, by the influence of particular sects, or by 
the violence of arbitrary rulers. 

That these are the characteristics of English history 
is notorious; to some men a matter of boast, to others of 
regret. And when to these circumstances we add, that 
England, owing to its insular formation,! was, until the 
middle of the last century, rarely visited by foreigners, it 
becomes evident that, in our progress as a people, we have 
ben less affected than any other by the two main sources 
of interference, namely, the authority of government, and 
the influence of foreigners. In the sixteenth century, it 
became a fashion, among the English nobility, to travel 
abroad ;? but it was by no means the fashion for foreign 





! Coleridge well says, ‘it is the chief of many blessings derived from 
the insular character and circumstances of our country, that our social in- 
stitutions have formed themselves out of our proper needs and interests.’ 
Coleridge on the Constitution of the Church and State, 8vo, 1830, pp. 20, 21. 
The political consequences of this were much noticed at the time of the 
ae Revolution. See Mémoires de La Fayette, vol. i. p. 404, Bruxelles, 

* In another place, I shall collect the evidence of the rapidly increasing 
love of travelling in the sixteenth century ; but it is interesting to observe, 
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nobility to travel in England. In the seventeenth century, 
the custom of travelling for amusement spread so mu 
that, among the rich and idle classes, there were few Eng- 
lishmen who did not, at least once in their life, cross the 
Channel ; while the same classes in other countries, partly 
because they were less wealthy, partly from an inveterate 
dislike to the sea, hardly ever entered our island, unless 
compelled to do so on some particularbusiness. The result 
was, that in other countries, and particularly in France 
and Italy, the inhabitants of the great cities became gre 
dually accustomed to foreigners, and, like all men, were 
imperceptibly influenced by what they often saw. On the 
other hand, there were many of our cities in which none 
but Englishmen ever set theirfeet ;? and inhabitants, even 
of the metropolis, might grow old without having once 
seen a single foreigner, except, perhaps, some dull and 
pompous ambassador taking his airing on the banks of 
the Thames. And although it is often said that, after the 
restoration of Charles II., our national character began 
to be greatly influenced by French example,‘ this, as I 
shall fully prove, was confined to that small and insigni- 
ficant part of society which hung about the court ; nor did 
it produce any marked effect upon the two most impor- 
tant classes,—the intellectual class, and the industrious 
class. The movement may, indeed, be traced in the most 
worthless parts of our literature,—in the shameless pro- 
ductions of Buckingham, Dorset, Etherege, Killigrew, 
Mulgrave, Rochester, and Sedley. But neither then, nor 
that during the latter half of the century there was first established the 
custom of appointing travelling tutors. Compare Barrington’s Observationt 
on the Statutes, p. 218, with a letter from Beza, written in 1598, in Mémoire 
et Correspondance de Du Plessis Mornay, vol. ix. p. 81. 

3 In regard to the society of women, this was still more observable, even 
at a much later period; and when the Countess de Boufflers visited E y 
at the beginning of the reign of George III., ‘on lui faisvit un ménite de 
sa curiosité de voir l'Angleterre; car on remarquoit qu'elle étoit la seule 
dame françoise de qualité qui fit venue en voyageuse depuis deux cents 
ans: on ne comprenoit point, dans cette classe, les ambassadrices, ni la 
duchesse de Mazarin, qui v étoient venues par nécessité.’ Dutens, Mémoires 
d'un Voyageur, vol. i. p. 217. Compare Mémoires de Madame de Genkis, vol 
viii. p. 241. 


t Orme's Life of Owen, p. 288; Mahon’s History of England, vol. ii. p. 211; 
and many other writers. 
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at a much later period, were any of our great thinkers 
influenced by the intellect of France; on the contrary, 
we find in their ideas, and even in their style, a certain 
rough and native vigour, which, though offensive to our 
more polished neighbours, has at least the merit of being 
the indigenous product of our own country.® The origin 
: md extent of that connexion between the French and 
' English intellects which subsequently arose, is a subject 
; fimmense importance ; but, like most others of real value, 
' t has been entirely neglected by historians. In the pre- 
} ent work, I shall attempt to supply this deficiency: in 
| the mean time I may say, that although we have been, 
} and still are, greatly indebted to the French for our im- 
| provement in taste, in refinement, in manners, and indeed 
: mall the amenities of life, we have borrowed from them 
| nothing absolutely essential, nothing by which the des- 
nies of nations are permanently altered. On the other 
hand, the French have not only borrowed from us some 

very valuable political institutions, but even the most im- 





* The only Englishman of genius who, during this period, was influenced. 
bythe Frencb mind, was Dryden; but this is chiefly apparent in his plays, 
the whole of which are now deservedly forgotten. His great works, and, 
bore all, those wonderful satires, in which he distances every competitor, 
exept Juvenal, are thoroughly national, and, as mere specimens of English, 
ar, if I may express my own judgment, to be ranked immediately after 
Shakspeare. In Dryden's writings there are unquestionably many Gallicisms 
of expression, but few Gallicisms of thought; and it is by these last that we 
must estimate the real amount of foreign influence. Sir Walter Scott goes 
v far as to say, ‘It will admit of question, whether any single French 
word has been naturalized upon the sole authority of Dryden.’ Scott's Life 
of Dryden, p. 523, 8vo, 1808. Rather a bold assertion. As to the opinion 
ef Fox, see Lord Holland's preface to Fo.c’s James II., 4to, 1808, p. xxxii. 

* Another circumstance which has maintained the independence, and 
therefore increased the value, of our literature, is, that in no great country 
hare literary men been so little connected with the government, or rewarded 
by it. That this is the true policy, and that to protect literature is to injure 
it, are propositions for the proof of which I must refer to chap. xi. of 
this volume—on the system of Louis XIV. In the mean time, I will quote 
the following words from a learned and, what is much better, a thoughtful 
wnter: ‘Nor must he who will understand the English institutions leave 
out of view the character of the enduring works which had sprung from the 
tlient energy of the English mind. Literature had been {eft to develop 
itself. William of Orange was foreign to it; Anne cared not for it; the 
fnt George knew no English; the second not much.’ Bancroft's History o 
the American Revolution, vol. ii. p. 48. Compare Forster's Life of Goldsmith, 
l4, vol. i. pp. 93-96, vol. ii. p. 480. 
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portant event in French history is due, in no small degr 
to our influence. Their revolution of 1789 was, as 
well known, brought about, or, to speak more proper 
was mainly instigated, by a few great men, whose wor 
and afterwards whose speeches, roused the people 
resistance; but what is less known, and nevertheless 
certainly true, is, that these eminent leaders learnt in Eı 
land that philosophy and those principles by which, wł 
transplanted into their own country, such fearful and: 
such salutary results were effected.’ 

Tt will not, I hope, be supposed, that by these rema 
I mean to cast any reflection on the French: a great s 
admirable people; a people in many respects superior 
ourselves; a people from whom we have still much 
learn, and whose deficiencies, such as they are, arise fr 
the perpetual interference of a long line of arbitrary rule 
But, looking at this matter historically, it is unquesti 
ably true that we have worked out our civilization w 
little aid from them, while they have worked out thi 
with great aid from us. At the same time, it must alsc 
admitted, that our governments have interfered less w 
us than their governments have interfered with th 
And without in the least prejudging the question a: 
which is the greater country, it is solely on these grou 
that I consider our history more important than the 
and I select for especial study the progress of Eng 
civilization, simply because, being less effected by agen 
not arising from itself, we can the more clear 7 disc 
in it the normal march of society, and the undistur 
operation of those great laws by which the fortune: 
mankind are ultimately regulated. 

After this comparison between the relative valu 
French and English history, it seems scarcely necess 
to examine the claims which may be put forward for 
history of other countries. Indeed, there are only tw 
whose favour any thing can be said: I mean Germ: 
considered asa whole, and the United States of N: 


7 See, for evidence of this influence of England, chap. xii. of the pı 
volume. 
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America. As to the Germans, it is undoubtedly true, that 
since the middle of the eighteenth century they have pro- 
duced a greater number of profound thinkers than any 
other country, I might perhaps say, than all other coun- 
tries put together. But the objections which apply to the 
French are still more applicable to the Germans. For 
the protective principle has been, and still is, stronger in 
Germany than in France. Even the best of the German 
governments are constantly interfering with the people; 
never leaving them to themselves, always looking after 
their interests, and meddling in the commonest affairs of 
daily life. Besides this, the German literature, though 
now the first in Europe, owes its origin, as we shall here- 
after see, to that great sceptical movement, by which, in 
France, the Revolution was preceded. Before the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the Germans, notwithstandin 

afew eminent names, such as Kepler and Leibnitz, ha 

no literature of real value; and the first impetus which 
they received, was caused by their contact with the French 
intellect, and by the influence of those eminent French- 
men who, in the reign of Frederick the Great, flocked to 
Berlin,® a city which has ever since been the head-quarters 
ofphilosophy and science. From this there have resulted 
some very important circumstances, which I can here only 
briefly indicate. The German intellect, stimulated by the 
French into a sudden growth, has been irregularly deve- 
loped; and thus hurried into an activity greater than the 





8 The history of this remarkable, though short-lived, union between the 
French and German intellects will be traced in the next volume; but its 
first great effect, in stimulating, or rather in creating, the German literature, 
is noticed by one of the most learned of their own writers: ‘Denn eines- 
theils war zu diesen Gegenständen immer die lateinische Sprache gebraucht, 
und die Muttersprache zu wenig cultivirt worden, anderntheils wurden diese 
Schriften auch meistentheils nur von Gelehrten, und zwar Universitatsge- 
lehrten, fiir welche sie auch hauptsächlich bestimmt waren, gelesen. Gegen 
die Mitte des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts, als mehrere englische und franzö- 
sische Werke gelesen und übersetzt wurden, und durch die Vorliebe des 
Königs von Preussen Friedrichs II., der von Franzosen gebildet worden war, 
französische Gelehrte besonders geehrt und angestellt wurden, entstand ein 
Wetteifer der Deutschen, auch in dem schriftlichen Vortrage nicht zurück 
zu bleiben, und die Sprache hob sich bald zu einem hohen Grade von Voll- 
kommenheit.’ Tennemann, Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. xi. pp. 286, 287. 
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average civilization of the country requires. The con- 
sequence is, that there is no nation in Europe in which 
we find so wide an interval between the highest minds 
and the lowest minds. The German philosophers 

a learning, and a reach of thought, which places them at 
the head of the civilized world. The German people are 
more superstitious, more prejudiced, and, notwithstanding 
the care which the government takes of their education, 
more really ignorant, and more unfit to guide themselves, 
than are the inhabitants either of France or of England.’ 
This separation and divergence of the two classes is the 
natural result of that artificial stimulus, which a centu 
ago was administered to one of the classes, and whi 
thus disturbed the normal proportions of society. Owing 
to this, the highest intellects have, in Germany, so out- 
stripped the general progress of the nation, that there is 
no sympathy between the two parties; nor are there at 
present any means by which they may be brought into 
contact. Their great authors address themselves, not 
to their country, but to each other. They are sure of a 


? A popular view of the system of national education established in Ger- 
many, will be found in Kay's Social Condition and Education of the Peopl 
of Europe, vol. ii. pp. 1-344. But Mr. Kay, like most literary men, over 
rates the advantages of literary acquirements, and underrates that educatio! 
of the faculties which neither books nor schools can impart to a people wh 
are debarred from the exercise of civil and political rights. In the histor 
of the protective spirit (chaps. ix. and x. of the present volume), I shall re 
turn to this subject, in connexion with France; and in the next volume 
shall examine it in regard to German civilization. In the mean time, I mu 
be allowed to protest against the account Mr. Kay has given of the resul 
of compulsory education; an agreeable picture, drawn by an amiable ar 
intelligent writer, but of the inaccuracy of which I possess decisive evidenc 
Two points only I will now refer to. lst. The notorious fact, that the Ge 
man people, notwithstanding their so-called education, are unfit to ta 
any share in political matters, and have no aptitude for the practical a 
administrative parts of government. 2nd. The fact, equally notorious 
those who have studied the subject, that there are more popular supers 
tions in Prussia, the most educated part of Germany, then there are 
England ; and that the tenacity with which men cling to them is greater 
Prussia than in England. For illustration of the practical working, in i 
dividual cases, of compulsory education, and of the hardship it causes, ; 
a scandalous occurrence, related in Laing's Notes of a Traveller, &vo, 12 
p. 165, first series; and on the physical evils produced by German edu 
tion, see Phillips on Scrofula, London, 1848, pp. 253, 254, where there 
some useful evidence of the consequences of ‘ that great German sin of ov: 


regulation.’ 
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ect and learned audience, and they use what, in reality, 
t learned language; they turn their mother-tongue 
ya dialect, eloquent. indeed, and very powerful, but so 
cult, so subtle, and so full of complicated inversions, 
tto their own lower classes it is utterly incomprehen- 
e° From this, there have arisen some of the most 
ked peculiarities of German literature. For, being 
nved of ordinary readers, it is cut off from the influ- 
of ordinary prejudice; and hence, it has displayed 
Idness of inquiry, a recklessness in the pursuit of 
h and a disregard of traditional opinions, which en- 
itto the highest praise. But, on the other hand, 
same circumstance has produced that absence of 
tical knowledge, and that indifference to material 
physical interests, for which the German literature 
stlv censured. As a matter of course, all this has 
ned the original breach, and increased the distance 
h separates the great German thinkers from that dull 
plodding class, which, though it lies immediately be- 
1 them, still remains uninfluenced by theirknowledge, 
uncheered by the glow and fire of their genius. 


his is well atated by Mr. Laing, by far the ablest traveller who has 
wat observations on European society: ‘German authors, both the 
‘hic and the poetic, address themselves to a public far more in- 
sau, and more highly cultivated, than our reading public... .. In 
-rature, the most obscure and abstruse of metaphysical or philoso- 
arnters take the public mind in a far lower state, simply cognieant. of 
ana of langnage, and possessed of the ordinary reasoning powers. 
Tue secial intuence of German literature is, consequently, confined 
auarrowercirele. It has no influence on the mind of the lower, or 
z the middle classes in active life, who have not the opportunity or 
teacrew their faculties up to the pitch-note of their great writers. 
‘wing pubiic must devote much time to acquire the knowledge, tone 
wuz, apd of imasination, necessary to follow the writing public. The 
- - gemist finds accordingly in Germany the most extraordinary dull- 
vertress of mind, and ignorance, below a certain level, with the most 
enpary intellectual development, learning, and genius, at or above 
aing a Notes of a Traveller, tirat series, pp. 266, 2867. The same acute 
er says in a later work (Noles, third series, Rvo, 1852, p. 12): ‘The 
asara speak and think in different languages. The cultivated German 
ace. the language of German literature, is not the language of the 
oman, ner even of the man far up in the middle ranks of society,— 
mmer. tradesman, shopkeeper.” See also pp. 351, 352, 354. It is sin- 
‘net æ clear and vigorous a thinker as ut Laing evidently is, should 


mri au detecting the cause of this peculiar phenomenon. 
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In America, on the other hand, we see a civilization 
precisely the reverse of this. We see a country, of which 
it has been truly said, that in no other are there so few 
men of great learning, and so few men of great ignorance." 
In Germany, the speculative classes and the practical 


classes are altogether disunited; in America, they are 


altogether fused. In Germany, nearly every year brings 
forward new discoveries, new philosophies, new means b 
which the boundaries of knowledge are to be enla 

In America, such inquiries are almost entirely neglected: 
since the time of Jonathan Edwards no great metaphy- 
sician has appeared; little attention has been paid to 
physical science; and, with the single exception of juris- 
prudence,” scarcely anything has been done for those 
vast subjects on which the Germans are incessantly la. 
bouring. The stock of American knowledge is small, 
but it is spread through all classes; the stock of German 
knowledge is immense, but it is confined to onc class. 
Which of these two forms of civilization is the more ad 
vantageous, is a question we are not now called upon t 
decide. It is enough for our present purpose, that ir 
Germany, there is a serious failure in the diffusion 0 
knowledge; and, in America, a no less serious one in it 


11 “Je ne pense pas qu'il y ait de pays dans le monde où, proportio 
gardée avec la population, il se trouve aussi peu d’ignorants et moins d 
savants qu’en Amérique.’ Tocqueville de la Démocratie en Amérique, vol. 
Pie The causes of this exception I shall endeavour to trace in the ne 
volume ; but it is interesting to notice, that, as early as 1775, Burke w 
struck by the partiality of the Americans for works on law. See Burk 
Speech, in Parliamentary History, vol. xviii. P 495; or in Burke's Wor. 
vol. i. p. 188. He says: ‘In no country perhaps in the world is the l: 
so general a study. The profession itself is numerous and powerful; and 
most provinces it takes the lead. The greater number of the deputies « 
to the Congress were lawyers. But all who read—and most do read 
endeavour to obtain some smattering in that science. I have been told 
an eminent bookseller, that in no branch of his business, after tracts 
popular devotion, were so many books as those on the law exported to | 
plantations. The colonists have now fallen into the way of printing th 
for their own use. I hear that they have sold nearly as many of Blackstor 
Commentaries in America asin England.’ Of this state of society, the gr 
works of Kent and Story were, at a later period, the natural result. On: 
respect at present felt for the legal profession, see Lyells Second Visit to 
United States, 1849, vol. i. p. 45; and as to the judges, Combe's N. Amer 
vol. ii. p. 329. 
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accumulation. And as civilization is regulated by the 
scumulation and diffusion of knowledge, it is evident 
that no country can even approach to a complete and 
perfect pattern, if, cultivating one of these conditions to 
m excess, it neglects the cultivation of the other. In- 
ked, from this want of balance and equilibrium between 
the two elements of civilization, there have arisen in 
America and in Germany those great but opposite evils, 
which, it is to be feared, will not be easily remedied; 
and which, until remedied, will certainly retard the pro- 
gress of both countries, notwithstanding the temporary 
advantages which such one-sided energy does for the 
moment always procure. 

l have very briefly, but I hope fairly, and certainly 

with no conscious partiality, endeavoured to estimate the 
nlative value of the history of the four leading countries 
dthe world. As to the real greatness of the countries 
themselves, I offer no opinion; because each considers 
telf to be the first. But, unless the facts I have stated 
an be controverted, it certainly follows, that the history 
¢ England is, to the philosopher, more valuable than any 
ather; because he can more clearly see in it the accumu- 
lation and diffusion of knowledge going hand-in-hand; 
teau that knowledge has been less influenced by 
foniem and external agencies; and because it has been 
wwe interfered with, either for good or for evil, by those 
pe-wertul, but frequently incompetent men, to whom the 
wiministration of public affairs is intrusted. 

It is on aceount of these considerations, and not at 
all trom: those motives which are dignified with the name 
‘fsatriotismn, that I have determined to write the history 
etmy own country, in preference to that of any other; 
ad to write it In a manner as complete, and as exhaus- 
“vas the materials which are now extant will enable 
te todo. But, inasmuch as the circumstances already 

“ated. render it linpossible to discover the laws of societ 

“viy by studying the history of a single nation, I have 

“awn up the present Introduction, in order to obviate 

“ae of the difficultics with which this great subject is 
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surrounded. In the earlier chapters, I have attempted 
to mark out the limits of the subject considered as s 
whole, and fix the largest possible basis upon which it 
can rest. With this view, I have looked at civilization 
as broken into two vast divisions: the European division, 
in which Man is more powerful than Nature; and the 
non-European division, in which Nature is more powerful 
than Man. This has led us to the conclusion, that na- 
tional progress, in connexion with popular liberty, could 
have originated in no part of the world except in Europe; 
where, therefore, the rise of real civilization, and the 
encroachments of the human mind upon the forces o 
nature, are alone to be studied. The superiority of the 
mental laws over the physical, being thus recognized as 
the groundwork of European history, the next step has 
been, to resolve the mental laws into moral and intel- 
lectual, and prove the superior influence of the intellectual 
ones in accelerating the progress of Man. These gene 
ralizations appear to me the essential preliminaries of his- 
tory, considered as a science; and, in order to connect 
them with the special history of England, we have now 
merely to ascertain the fundamental condition of intel- 
lectual progress, as, until that is done, the annals of any 
people can only present an empirical succession of events, 
connected by such stray and casual links as are devised 
by different writers, according to their different prin- 
ciples. The remaining part of this Introduction will, 
therefore, be chiefly occupied in completing the scheme 
I have sketched, by investigating the history of various 
countries in reference to those intellectual peculiarities 
on which the history of our own country supplies no ade- 
quate information. Thus, for instance, in Germany, the 
accumulation of knowledge has been far more rapid than 
in England ; the laws of the accumulation of knowledge 
may, on that account, be most conveniently studied in 
German history, and then applied deductively to the his- 
tory of England. In the same way, the Americans have 
diffused their knowledge much more completely than 
we have done; I, therefore, purpose to explain some of 
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he phenomena of English civilization by those laws of 
fusion, of which, in American civilization, the workings 
av be most clearly seen, and hence the discovery most 
sily made. Again, inasmuch as France is the most 
tized country in which the protective spirit is very 
werful, we may trace the occult tendencies of that 
unt among ourselves, by studying its obvious tendencies 
nong our ‘neighbours. With this view, I shall give an 
count of French history, in order to illustrate the pro- 
xtive principle, by showing the injury it has inflicted 
na very able and enlightened people. And, in an ana- 
sis of the French Revolution, I shall point out how that 
rat event was a reaction against the protective spirit; 
‘hile, as the materials for the reaction were drawn from 
agland, we shall also see in it the way in which the in- 
dlect of one country acts upon the intellect of another; 
id we shall arrive at some results respecting that in- 
echange of ideas which is likely to become the most 
mportant regulator of European affairs. This will throw 
nich light on the laws of international thought; and, in 
anexion with it, two separate chapters will be devoted 
ta History of the Protective Spirit, and an Examination 
‘it. relative intensity in France and England. But the 
rreh, as a people, have, since the becinning or middle 
ithe seventeenth century, been remarkably free from 
terstition ; and, notwithstanding the efforts of their 
sermment, they are very averse to ecclesiastical power : 
ae at. although their history displays the protective 
“ple in its “political form, it supplies little evidence 
esting its religious form; while, in our own coun- 
a the evidence is also scanty. Hence, my intention 
ta give a view of Spanish history; because in it we 
~ trace the full results of that protection against 
eo which the spiritual classes are always eager to 
al. In Spain, the church has, from a very early 
sal, possessed more authority, and the clergy have 
z anere influential, both with the people and the go- 
asante than in any other country; it will, therefore, 
nvenient to study in Spain the laws ‘of ecclesi- 
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astical development, and the manner in which tha 
velopment affects the national interests. Anotheı 
cumstance, which operates on the intellectual progre 
a nation, is the method of investigation that its a 
men habitually employ. This method can only be 
of two kinds; it must be either inductive, or deduc 
Each of these belongs to a different form of civiliza 
and is always accompanied by a different style of thou 
particularly in regard to religion and science. These 
ferences are of such immense importance, that, until | 
laws are known, we cannot be said to understand 
real history of past events. Now, the two extrem 
the difference are, undoubtedly, Germany and the U1 
States; the Germans being pre-eminently deductive. 
Americans inductive. But Germany and America 
in so many other respects, diametrically opposed to 
other, that I have thought it expedient to study the 
rations of the deductive and inductive spirit in c 
tries between which a closer analogy exists; bec 
the greater the similarity between two nations, the: 
easily can we trace the consequences of any singl 
vergence, and the more conspicuous do the laws of 
divergence become. Such an opportunity occurs ir 
history of Scotland, as compared with that of Engl 
Here we have two nations, bordering on each o 
speaking the same language, reading the same litera 
and knit together by the same interests. And yet 
a truth, which seems to have escaped attention, bu 
proof of which I shall fully detail, that until the 
thirty or forty years, the Scotch intellect has been 
more entirely deductive than the English intellect 
been inductive. The inductive tendencies of the En 
mind, and the almost superstitious reverence with v 
we cling to them, have been noticed with regret by a 
and a very few, of our ablest men.'? On the other ] 
in Scotland, particularly during the eighteenth cen 


13 Particularly Coleridge and Mr. John Mill. But, with the g 
possible respect for Mr. Mill's profound work on Logic, I must ven 
think that he has ascribed too much to the influence of Bacon in e 
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reat thinkers, with hardly an exception, adopted the 
stive method. Now, the characteristic of deduction, 
applied to branches of knowledge not yet ripe for 

t it increases the number of hypotheses from 

ı we reason downwards, and brings into disrepute 
low and patient ascent peculiar to inductive in- 
. This desire to grasp at truth by speculative, and, 
were, foregone conclusions, has often led the way to 
discoveries; and no one, properly instructed, will 

its immense value. But when it is universally fol- 
l, there is imminent danger lest the observation of 
empirical uniformities should be neglected ; and lest 
ing men should grow impatient at those small and 
mate generalizations which, according to the in- 
ve scheme, must invariably precede the larger and 
r ones. Whenever this impatience actually occurs, 
‘is produced serious mischief. For these lower 
ralizations form a neutral ground, which speculative 
s and practical minds possess in common, and on 
h they meet. If this ground is cut away, the meet- 
simpossible. In such case, there arises among the 
tific classes an undue contempt for inferences which 
experience of the vulgar has drawn, but of which 
aws seem inexplicable; while, among the practical 
és, there arises a disregard of speculations so wide, 
amificent, and of which the intermediate and pre- 
ary steps are hidden from their gaze. The results 
is in Scotland are highly curious, and are, in several 
ets. similar to those which we find in Germany; 

in both countries the intellectual classes have lon 

remarkable for their boldness of investigation and 
freedom from prejudice, and the people at large 

iv remarkable for the number of their superstitions 
the strength of their prejudices. In Scotland, this 
en more striking than in Germany; because the 
'h. owing to causes which have been little studied, 


3e inductive spirit, and too little to those other circumstances which 
«æ t the Bacunian philosophy, and to which that philosophy owes 


ug 
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are, in practical matters, not only industrious and provi- 
dent, but singularly shrewd. This, however, in the higher 
departments of life, has availed them nothing; and, while 
there is no country which possesses. a more original, it- 
quisitive, and innovating literature than Scotland does, 
so also is there no country, equally civilized, in which s 
much of the spirit of the Middle Ages still lingers, in 
which so many absurdities are still believed, and in which 
it would be so easy to rouse into activity the old feelings 
of religious intolerance. 

The divergence, and indeed the hostility, thus esta- 
blished between the practical and speculative classes, is 
the most important fact in the history of Scotland, and is 
partly cause and partly effect of the predominance of the 
deductive method. For this descending scheme being op 
posed to the ascending or inductive scheme, neglects 
lower generalizations which are the only ones that both 
classes understand, and, therefore, the only ones where 
they sympathize with each other. The inductive method, 
as popularized by Bacon, gave great prominence to these 
lower or proximate truths; and this, though it has often 
made the intellectual classes in England too utilitarian, 
has at all events saved them from that state of isolation 
in which they would otherwise have remained. Butin 
Scotland the isolation has been almost complete, because 
the deductive method has been almost universal. F 
evidence of this will be collected in the next volume; but, 
that I may not leave the subject entirely without illus- 
tration, I will notice very briefly the principal instances 
that occurred during those three generations in which 
Scotch literature reached its highest excellence. 

During this period, which comprises nearly a century, 
the tendency was so unmistakable as to form a striki 
phenomenon in the annals of the human mind. The first 
great symptom was a movement begun by Simson, pro 
fessor at the University of Glasgow, and continued by 
Stewart, professor at the University of Edinburgh. These 
able men made strenuous efforts to revive the pure Greeb 
geometry, and depreciate the algebraic or symbolica 
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analysis. Hence there arose among them, and among 
their disciples, a love of the most refined methods of so- 
lution, and a contempt for those easier, but less elegant 
ones, which we owe to algebra.” Here we clearly see 
the isolating and esoteric character of a scheme which 
despises what ordinary understandings can quickly mas- 
ter, and which had rather proceed from the ideal to the 
tangible, than mount from the tangible to the ideal. Just 
at the same time, the same spirit was displayed, in another 
branch of inquiry, by Hutcheson, who, though an Irishman 
by birth, was educated in the University of Glasgow, and 
was professor there. In his celebrated moral and esthetic 
researches, he, in the place of inductive reasoning from 
palpable facts, substituted deductive reasoning from im- 
palpable principles; ignoring the immediate and practical 
suggestions of the senses, and believing that by a hypo- 
thetical assumption of certain laws, he could descend upon 
the facts, instead of rising from the facts in order to learn 
the laws.!6 His philosophy exercised immense influence 





4 Simson was appointed in 1711; and even before he began to lecture, 
he drew up ‘a translation of the three first books of L’Hospital’s Conic 
Sections, in which geometrical demonstrations are substituted for the alge- 
braical of the original, according to Mr. Simson's early taste on this sub- 
ject. Tradl s Life and Writings of Robert Simson, 1812, 4to, p. 4. This was 

robably the rudiment of his work on Conic Sections, published in 17365. 
Montucla, Histoire des Mathématiques, vol. iii. p.12. On the difference between 
the ancient and modern schemes, there are some ingenious, though erhaps 
ecarcely tenable, remarks in Dugald Stewart's Philosophy of the Mind, vol. ii. 
pp. 354 seq. and p. 380. See also Comte, Philosophie Positive, vol. i. pp. 383- 
3k). Matthew Stewart, the mathematical professor at Edinburgh, was the 
father of Dugald. See, respecting him and his crusade against the modern 
analysis, Bower's History of the University of Edinburgh, vol. ii. pp. 357-360, 
vol, iii. p. 249; and a strange passage in First Report of the British Associa- 
tiun, p. 59. 

t5 bne of Simson’s great reasons for recommending the old analysis, was 
that it was ‘more elegant’ than the comparatively modern practice of in- 
trolucing algebraic calculations into geometry. See Trails Simson, 1812, 
dto, pp. 27, 67; a valuable work, which Lord Brougham, in his hasty life 
of Simson, calls, ‘a very learned and exceedingly ill-written, indeed hardly 
readable’ book. Brougham's Men of Letters and Science, vol. i. p. 482, 8vo, 
145. Dr. Trail’s style is clearer, and his sentences are less involved, than 
Lord Brougham's; and he had moreover the great advantage of understand- 
ing the subject upon which he wrote. 

16 Sir James Mackintosh (Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy, p. 208) says 
of Hutehezon, ‘To him may also be ascribed that proneness to multiply 
ultimate and original principles in human nature, which characterized the 
Seottish school till the second extinction of a passion for metaphysical 
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among metaphysicians;!’ and his method of working 
downwards, from the abstract to the concrete, was adopted 
by another and a still greater Scotchman, the illustrious 
Adam Smith. How Smith favoured the deductive form 
of investigation, is apparent in his Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments, likewise in his Essay on Language,'® and even in his 
fragment on the History of Astronomy, in which he, from 
general considerations, undertook to prove what the march 
of astronomical discovery must have been, instead of first 
ascertaining what it had been."? The Wealth of Nations, 
again, is entirely deductive, since in it Smith generalizes 
the laws of wealth, not from the phenomena of wealth, 
nor from statistical statements, but from the phenomena 


of selfishness; thus making a deductive application of one 


set of mental principles to the whole set of economical 
facts. Theillustrations with which his great book abounds 


speculation in Scotland.’ There is an able view of Ilutcheson’s philosophy 
in Cousin, Ilistoire de la Philosophie, I. série, vol. iv. pp. 31 seq. ; written 
with clearness and eloquence, but perhaps overpraising Watchesos. 

17 On its influence, see a letter from Mackintosh to Parr, in Memoirs of 
Mackintosh, by his Son, vol. i. p. 334. Compare Letters from Warburton to 
Hurd, pp. 37, 82. 

18 W hich ‘is added to his Theory of Moral Sentiments, edit. 1822, 3 
volumes, Compare a letter which Smith wrote in 1763 on the origin of 
language (in Nichols's Leterary Illustrations of the Eighteenth Century, vol 
iii. pp. 515, 516), which exhibits, on a small scale, the same treatment, as 
distinguished from a generalization of the facts which are supplied by a 
comprehensive comparison of different languages. Dr. Arnold speaks slight- 
ingly of such investigations. He says, ‘Attempts to explain the pheno- 
mena of language a priori seem to me unwise.’ Arnold's Miscellaneous 
Works, p. 385, This would lead into a discussion too long for a note, 
but it appears to me that these a priori inferences are, to the philologist, 
what hypotheses are to the inductive natural philosopher; and if this be 
the case, they are extremely important, because no really fruitful experi- 
ment ever can be made unless it is preceded by a judicious hypothesis, 
In the absence of auch an hypothesis, men may grope in the dark for cen- 
turies, accumulating facts without obtaining knowledge. 

19 See, for instance, his attempt to prove, from general reasonings con- 
cerning the human mind, that there was a necessary relation in regard to 
the order in which men promulgated the system of concentric spheres and 
that of eccentric spheres and epicycles. History of Astronomy, in Smith's 
Philosophical Essays, 1795, 4to, pp. 31, 36, which it may be convenient to 
compare with Whercell’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, 1247, vol. ii. 
pp. 63, 60, 61. This striking fragment of Adam Smith's is probably little 
read now; but it 1s warmly Praised by one of the greatest living philo- 
sophers, M. A. Comte, in his Philosophie Positive, vol. vi. p. 319. 

20 The two writers who have inquired most carefully into the method 
which political economists ought tu fullow, are Mr. John Mill (Essays on 
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10 part of the real argument: they are subsequent 
e conception; and if they were all omitted, the work, 
gh less interesting, and perhaps less influential, would, 
scientific point of view, be equally valuable. To give 
her instance: the works of Hume, his metaphysical 
ss alone excepted, are all deductive; his profound 
omical inquiries are essentially a priori, and might 
been written without any acquaintance with those 
ils of trade and finance from which, according to the 
ctive scheme, they should have been generalized.” 
s, too, in his Natural History of Religion, he endea- 
ed simply by reflection, and independently of evi- 
e, to institute a purely speculative investigation into 
origin of religious opinions.** In the same way, in 


led Questions of Political Economy, 1844, pp. 120-164) and Mr. Rae 
Principles of Political Economy, 1834, pp. 328-351). Mr. Rae, in his 
ous work, objects to Adam Smith that he transgressed the rules of 
aconian philosophy, and thus prevented his inferences from being as 
ile as they would have been if he had treated his subject inductively. 
Ir. Mill, with great force of reasoning, has proved that the deductive 
a the only one by which political economy can be raised to a science. 
ys, p. 143, political economy is ‘essentially an abstract science, and 
tho is the method a priort;’ and at p. 146, that the a posteriori 
d is ‘altogether inefficacious.’ To this I may add, that the modern 
-of rent, which is now the corner-stone of political economy, was got 
: by generalizing economical facts, but by reasoning downwards after 
anner of geometricians. Indeed, those who oppose the theory of rent, 
s do so on the ground that it is contradicted by facts; and then, with 
te ignorance of the philosophy of method, they infer that therefore 
eury is wrong. See, for instance, Jones on the Distribution of Wealth, 
31: a book containing some interesting facts, but vitiated by this 
. defect of method. See also Journal of Statistical Society, vol. i. p 
ol. vi. p. 322; where it is said that economical theories should be 
lized from statistical facts. Compare vol. xvii. p. 116, vol. xviil. 


. striking instance has lately come to light of the sagacity with which 
employed this method. See Burton's Life and Correspondence of 
vol. ii. p. 486; where we find, that immediately Hume had read the 

t of Nationa, he detected Smith’s error concerning rent being an ele- 

f price: so that it now appears that [ume was the first to make this 

liscovery, as far as the idea is concerned; though Ricardo has the 

of proving it. 

he historical facts he introduces are merely illustrations; as any one 

e who will read The Natural History of Religion, in Hume’s Philos. 

, Edinb. 1826, vol. iv. pp. 435-513. I may mention, that there is a 

2rable similarity between the views advocated in this remarkable essay 

e religious stages of Cumte’s Philosophie Positive; for Hume’s early 

f polytheism is evidently the same as M. Comte’s fetichism, from 
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his History of England, instead of first collecting the 
evidence, and then drawing inferences from it, he began 
by assuming that the relations between the people and | 
the government must have followed a certain order, and 
he either neglected or distorted the facts by which this | 
supposition was contradicted.” These different writers, | 
though varying in their principles, and in the subjects | 
they studied, were all agreed as to their method; that is | 
to say, they were all agreed to investigate truth rather by 
descent than by ascent. The immense social importance ; 
of this peculiarity, I shall examine in the next volume, 
where I shall endeavour to ascertain how it affected the 
national civilization, and caused some curious contrasts 
with the opposite, and more empirical, character of Eng- 
lish literature. In the mean time, and merely to state 
what will be hereafter proved, I may add, that the de- 
ductive method was employed, not only by those eminent 
Scotchmen I have mentioned, but was carried into the 
speculative History of Civil Society by Ferguson ; into the 
study of legislation by Mill; into the study of jurispru- 
dence by Mackintosh; into geology by Hutton; into 
thermotics by Black and Leslie; into physiology by 





which both these writers believe that monotheism subsequently arose, as a 
later and more refined abstraction. That this was the course adopted by the 
human mind, is highly probable, and is confirmed by the learned researches 
of Mr. Grote. See his History of Greece, vol. i. pp. 462, 497, vol. v. p. 22. 
The opposite and more popular opinion, of monotheism preceding idolatry, 
was held by most of the great earlier writers, and is defended by many 
moderns, and among others by Dr. Whewell (Bridyewater Treatise, p. 255), 
who expresses himself with considerable confidence : see also Lettera from 
Warburton to Hurd, p. 239. Compare Thirlwalls History of Greece, vol. i. 
p. 183, Lond. 1835, with the ‘einige Funken des Monotheismus’ of Kant, 
ritik der reinen Vernunft, in Kant's Werke, vol. ii. p. 455. 

23 That is to say, he treated historical facts as merely illustrative of cer- 
tain general principles, which he believed could be proved without the facts; 
eo that, as M. Schlosser (History of the Eighteenth Century, vol. ii. p. 76) well 
savs, ‘ I{istory with Hume was only a subordinate pursuit, only a means by 
which he might introduce his philosophy,’ &c. Considering how little is 
known of the principles which govern social and political changes, there can 
be no doubt that Hume was premature in the application of this method ; 
but it is absurd to call the method dishonest, since the object of his History 
was, not to prove conclusions, but to dlustrate them: and he therefore 
thought himeelf justified in selecting the illustrations. I am simply stating 
his views, without at all defending them; indeed, I believe that in this 
respect he was seriously in the wrong. 
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Hunter, by Alexander Walker, and by Charles Bell; into 
pathology by Cullen; into therapeutics by Brown and 


Currie. 


This is an outline of the plan I purpose to follow in 
the present Introduction, and by means of which I hope 
to arrive at some results of permanent value. For by 
studying different principles in those countries where the 
have been most developed, the laws of the principles will 
be more easily unfolded than if we had studied them in 
countries where they are very obscure. And, inasmuch 
as,in England, civilization has followed a course more 
orderly, and less disturbed, than in any other country, it 
becomes the more necessary, in writing its history, to use 
some resources like those which I have suggested. What 
makes the history of England so eminently valuable is, 
that no where else has the national progress been so little 
interfered with, either for good or for evil. But the mere 
fact that our civilization has, by this means, been pre- 
served in a more natural and healthy state, renders it 
incumbent on us to study the diseases to which it is 
liable, by observing those other countries where social 
disease is more rife. The security and the durability of 
civilization must depend on the regularity with which its 
elements are combined, and on the harmony with which 
they work. If any one element is too active, the whole 
composition will be in danger. Hence it is, that although 
the laws of the composition of the elements will be best 
ascertained wherever we can find the composition most 
complete, we must, nevertheless, search for the laws of 
each separate element, wherever we can find the element 
itself most active. While, therefore, I have selected the 
history of England, as that in which the harmony of the 
different principles has been longest maintained, I have, 
precisely on that account, thought it advisable to study 
each principle separately in the country where it has been 
most powerful, and where, by its inordinate development, 
the equilibrium of the entire structure has been disturbed. 

By adopting these precautions, we shall be able to 
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remove many of the difficulties which still beset the study 
of history. Before, however, entering that wide field 
which now lies in our way, it will be well to clear u 

some preliminary points, which I have not yet noticed, 
and the discussion of which may obviate certain objections 
that might otherwise be raised. The subjects to which I 
allude, are Religion, Literature, and Government: three 
topics of vast importance, and which, in the opinion of 
many persons, are the prime movers of human affairs. 

That this opinion is altogether erroneous, will be amply 

proved in the present work; but as the opinion is widely 

spread, and is very plausible, it is necessary that we 

should at once come to some understanding respecting it, 

and inquire into the real nature of that influence, which 

these three great powers do actually exercise over the 

progress of civilization. 

Now, in the first place, it is evident that if a people 
were left entirely to themselves, their religion, their litera- 
ture, and their government would be, not the causes of 
their civilization, but the effects of it. Out of a certain 
condition of society, certain results naturally follow. Those 
results may, no doubt, be tampered with by some external 
agency; but if that is not done, it is impossible that a 
highly civilized people, accustomed to reason and to doubt, 
should ever embrace a religion of which the glaring ab- 
surdities set reason and doubt at defiance. There are 
many instances of nations changing their religion, but 
there is no instance of a progressive country voluntarily 
adopting a retrogressive religion; neither is there any 
example of a declining country ameliorating its religion. 
It is of course true, that a good religion is favourable to 
civilization, and a bad one unfavourable to it. Unless, 
however, there 1s some interference from without, no 
people will ever discover that their religion is bad, until 
their reason tells them so; but if their reason is inactive, 
and their knowledge stationary, the discovery will never 
be made. A country that continues in its old ignorance, 
will always remain in its old religion. Surely nothing 
can be plainer than this. A very ignorant people will, 
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rtue of their ignorance, incline towards a religion 
f marvels; a religion which boasts of innumerable 
and which ascribes every occurrence to the imme- 
authority of those gods. On the other hand, a 
e whose knowledge ‘makes them better judges of 
nce, and who are accustomed to that most difficult 
the practice of doubting, will require a religion less 
ellous, less obtrusive; one that taxes their credulity 
wavily. But will you, therefore, say, that the ba 
uf the first religion causes the ignorance; and that 
vodness of the second religion causes the knowledge? 
vou say, that when one event precedes another, the 
which comes first is the effect, and the one which 
vs afterwards is the cause? This is not the way in 
h men reason on the ordinary affairs of life; and it 
ficult to see why they should reason thus respecting 
ustory of past events. 
he truth is, that the religious opinions which prevail 
ny period, are among the symptoms by which that 
dis marked. When the opinions are deeply rooted, 
do, no doubt, influence the conduct of men; but be- 
they can be deeply rooted, some intellectual change 
‘ first have taken place. We may as well expect 
the seed should quicken in the barren rock, as that 
l and philosophie religion should be established 
«t ignorant and ferocious savages, Of this innu- 
cae experiments have been made, and always with 
sune result. Men of excellent intentions, and full 
fervent though mistaken zeal, have been, and still 
tempting to propagate their own religion among 
ubabitants of barbarous countries. By strenuous 
unremitting activity, and frequently by promises, 
‘ven by ac tual gifts, they have, in many cases, per- 
a} savage communities to make a profession of the 
al relision. But whoever will compare the tri- 
vant reports of the missionaries with the long chain 
ence supplied by competent travellers, will soon 
hat such profession is only nominal, and that these 
aut tribes have adopted, indeed, the ceremonies of 
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the new religion, but have by no means adopted the re- 
ligion itself. They receive the externals, but there they 
stop. They may baptize their children ; they may take 
the sacrament; they may flock to the church. All this 
they may do, and yet be as far removed from the spirit 
of Christianity as when they bowed the knee before their 
former idols. The rites and forms of a religion lie on the 
surface; they are at once seen, they are quickly learned, 
easily copied by those who are unable to penetrate to 
that which lies beneath. It is this deeper and inward 
change which alone is durable; and this the savage can 
never experience while he is sunk in an ignorance that 
levels him with the brutes by which he is surrounded. 
Remove the ignorance, and then the religion may enter. 
This is the only course by which ultimate benefit can be 
effected. After a careful study of the history and con- 
dition of barbarous nations, I do most confidently assert. 
that there is no well attested case of any people being 
permanently converted to Christianity, except in those 
very few instances where missionaries, being men 0 
knowledge, as well as men of piety, have familiarized th 
savage with habits of thought, and, by thus stimulatin: 
his intellect, have prepared him for the reception of thos 
religious principles, which, without such stimulus, h 
could never have understood.” 


a4 A writer of great authority has made some remarks on this, whi 
are worth attending to: ‘Ce fut alors que les Jéauites pénétrérent dans 
Chine pour y prêcher l'évangile. Ils ne tardèrent pas à s'apercevoir qu’ 
des moyens les plus efficaces pour s'y maintenir, en attendant le mome 
que le ciel avoit marqué pour éclairer ce vaste empire, étoit d`étaler ¢ 
connoissances astronomiques.’ Montucla, Histoire des Mathématiques, vol 
p. 408; and see vol. ii. pp. 586, 587. Cuvier delicately hints at the sa 
conclusion. He says of Emery: ‘Il se souvenait que [l'époque où le chr 
tianisme a fait le plus de conquêtes, et où ses ministres ont obtenu le plus 
rerpect, est celle, où ils portaient chez les peuples convertis les lumières « 
lettres, en même temps que les vérités de ia religion, et où ils formaieni 
Ja fois dans les nations l'ordre le plus éminent et le pe éclairé.’ Cun 
Eloges Historiques, vol. iii. p. 170. Even Southey (History of Brazil, x 
i or DL p M 
li. p. 378) says: ‘ Missionaries have always complained of the fickleness 
their converts; and they must always complain of it, till they discover tl 
some degree of civilization must precede conversion, or at least accom 
it.’ And see to the same effect, Zlulkett's Notes on the North Ameri 
Indians, pp. 352, 353; and Combe's North America, vol. i. p. 250, vol. 
p. 353. 
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It isin this way that, looking at things upon a large 
scale, the religion of mankind is the effect of their im- 
provement, not the cause of it. But, looking at things 
upon a small scale, or taking what is called a practical 
view of some short and special period, circumstances will 
occasionally occur which disturb this general order, and 
apparently reverse the natural process. And this, as in 
all such cases, can only arise from the peculiarities of 
individual men; who, moved by the minor laws which 
regulate individual actions, are able, by their genius or 
their energy, to interfere with the operation of those 
greater laws which regulate large societies. Owing to 
circumstances still unknown, there appear, from time to 
time, great thinkers, who, devoting their lives to a single 
purpose, are able to anticipate the progress of mankind, 
and to produce a religion or a philosophy, by which im- 
portant effects are eventually brought about. But if we 
bok into history, we shall clearly see that, although the 
ongin of a new opinion may be thus due to a single man, 
the result which the new opinion produces will depend 
on the condition of the people among whom it is propa- 
rated. If either a religion or a philosophy is too much 
in advance of a nation, it can do no present service, but 
must bide its time, until the minds of men are ripe for 
its reception. Of this innumerable instances will occur 
to most readers. Every science and every creed has had 
its martyrs; men exposed to obloquy, or even to death, 
because they knew more than their contemporaries, and 
because society was not sufficiently advanced to receive 
the truths which they communicated. According to the 
ordinary course of affairs, a few generations pass away, 
and then there comes a period when these very truths 
are looked upon as commonplace facts; and a little later, 
there comes another period, in which they are declared 
to be necessary, and even the dullest intellects wonder 
how they could ever have been denied. This is what 
happens when the human mind is allowed to have fair 
play, and to exercise itself, with tolerable freedom, in the 
accumulation and diffusion of knowledge. If, however, 
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by violent, and therefore by artificial, means, this sam 
society is prevented from exercising its intellect, then th 
truths, however important they may be, can never b 
received. For why should certain truths be rejected 
one age, and acknowledged in another? The truths re 
main the same; their ultimate recognition must, there 
fore, be due to a change in the society which now accept 
what it had before despised. Indeed, history is full o 
evidence of the utter inefficiency even of the noblest prin 
ciples, when they are promulgated among a very igno 
rant nation. Thus it was that the doctrine of One (od 
taught to the Hebrews of old, remained for many centu 
ries altogether inoperative. The people to whom it wa 
addressed had not yet emerged from barbarism; the 
were, therefore, unable to raise their minds to so elevate 
a conception. Like all other barbarians, they craved afte 
a religion which would feed their credulity with incessar 
wonders; and which, instead of abstracting the Deity t 
a single essence, would multiply their gods until the 
covered every field, and swarmed in every forest. Th 
is the idolatry which is the natural fruit of ignorance 
and this it is to which the Hebrews were perpetually x 
curring. Notwithstanding the most severe and unrem! 
ting punishments, they, at every opportunity, abandone 
that pure theism which their minds were too backward t 
receive, and relapsed into superstitions which they coul 
more easily understand,—into the worship of the golde 
calf, and the adoration of the brazen serpent. Now, andi 
this age of the world, they have long ceased to do the: 
things. And why? Not because their religious feelin; 
are more easily aroused, or their religious fears more ofte 
excited. So tar from this, they are dissevered from the 
old associations; they have lost for ever those scenes t 
which men might well have been moved. They are! 
longer influenced by those causes which inspired emotion 
sometimes of terror, sometimes of gratitude. They! 
longer witness the pillar of cloud by day, or the pillar 
tire by night; they no longer see the Law being giv 
from Sinai, nor do they hear the thunder rolling fr 
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eb. In the presence of these t appeals, the 
sined idolaters in their hearts, and whenever an op. 
unity occurred, they became idolaters in their prac- 
; and this they did because they were in that state 
wrbarism, of which idolatry is the natural product. To 
t possible circumstance can their subsequent chan 
scribed, except to the simple fact, that the Hebrews, 

all other people, as they advanced in civilization, 
an to abstract and refine their religion, and, despising 
old worship of many gods, thus by slow de ele- 
od their minds to that steady perception of One Great 
se, which, at an earlier period, it had been vainly at- 
ipted to impress upon them? 

us intimate is the connexion between the opinions 

s people and their knowledge; and thus necessary is 
hat, so far as nations are concerned, intellectual acti- 
v should precede religious improvement. If we require 
ther illustrations of this important truth, we shall find 
m in the events which occurred in Europe soon after 
' promulgation of Christianity. The Romans were, with 
e exceptions, an ignorant and barbarous race; fero- 
us, dissolute, and cruel. For such a people, Polytheism 
s the natural creed; and we read, accordingly, that 
v practised an idolatry which a few great thinkers, 
[only a few, ventured to despise. The Christian re- 
on, talling among these men, found them unable to 
reciate its sublime and admirable doctrines. And 
en, « little later, Europe was overrun by fresh immi- 
tions, the invaders, who were even more barbarous 
u the Romans, brought with them those superstitions 
ch were suited to their actual condition. It was upon 
materials arising from these two sources that Chris- 
ity was now called to do her work. The result is 
t remarkable. For after the new religion seemed to 
- carried all before it, and had received the homage 
he best part of Europe, it was soon found that nothing 
been really effected. It was soon found that society 
_in that early stage in which superstition is inevitable ; 
iu which men, if they do not have it in one form, will 
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have it in another. It was in vain that Christianity taur 
a simple doctrine, and enjoined a simple worship. T] 
minds of men were too backward for so great a step, an 
required more complicated forms, and a more complicate 
belief. What followed is well known to the students 
ecclesiastical history. The superstition of Europe, instes 
of being diminished, was only turned into a fresh channe 
The new religion was corrupted by the old follies. Th 
adoration of idols was succeeded by the adoration of saints 
the worship of the Virgin was substituted for the worshi 
of Cybele ;*° Pagan ceremonies were established in Chri 
tian churches; not only the mummeries of idolatry, bt 
likewise its doctrines, were quickly added, and were i 
corporated and worked into the spirit of the new religio 
until, after the lapse of a few generations, Christianit 
exhibited so grotesque and hideous a form, that its be 
features were lost, and the lineaments of its earlier lov 
liness altogether destroyed.” 

After some centuries were passed, Christianity slow] 
emerged from these corruptions ; many of which, howeve 
even the most civilized countries have not yet been ab 
to throw off.” Indeed, it was found impossible to effe 
even the beginning of a reform, until the European i 
tellect was, in some degree, roused from its lethargy 
The knowledge of men, gradually advancing, made the! 
indignant at superstitions which they had formerly a 
mired. The way in which their indignation increase 


25 This is curiously illustrated by the fact, that the 25th of March, whi 
is now called Lady-day, in honour of the Virgin Mary, was, in Pagan tim 
called Hilaria, and was dedicated to Cybele, the mother of the gods. Cot 
pare Blunt's Vestiges of Ancient Manners, 8vo, 1823, pp. 51-55, with Ham 
son's Medii Evi Kalendarium, 8vo. 1841, vol. i. pp. 66, 177. 

36 On this interesting subject, the two best English books are, Middide 
Letter from Rome, and Priestley’s History of the Corruptions of Chrisiianit 
the former work being chiefly valuable for ritual corruptions, the lat 
work for doctrinal ones. Blunt's Vestiges of Ancient Manners is also wo 
reading; but is very inferior to the two treatises just named, and is ¢ 
ceived in a much narrower spirit. 

27 The large amount of Paganism which still exists in every Christ 
sect, forms an argument against an ingenious distinction which M. Bun 
has made between the change of a religion and that of a language ; alte 
tions in a religion being, as he supposes, always more abrupt than those i 
language. Bunsen’s Egypt, vol. i. pp. 358, 359. 
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l in the sixteenth century, it broke out into that 
tevent which is well called the Reformation, forms 
of the most interesting subjects in modern history. 
for our present purpose, it is enough to keep in mind 
a¢morable and important fact that, for centuries after 
tianity was the established religion of Europe, it 
| to bear its natural fruit, because its lot was cast 
ız a people whose ignorance compelled them to be 
rstitious, and who, on account of their superstition, 
ed a system which, in its original purity, they were 
le to receive.” 

deed, in every page of history, we meet with fresh 
‘nee of the little effect religious doctrines can produce 
a people, unless preceded by intellectual culture. 
influence exercised by Protestantism, as compared 
Catholicism affords an interesting example of this. 
Catholic religion bears to the Protestant religion 
tly the same relation that the Dark Ages bear to the 
enth century. In the Dark Ages, men were cre- 
1s and ignorant; they therefore produced a religion 
h required great belief and little knowledge. In the 
enth century, their credulity and ignorance, though 
considerable, were rapidly diminishing, and it was 
l necessary to organize a religion suited to their 
-dcireumstances: a religion more favourable to free 
mvi a religion less full of miracles, saints, legends, 
idols: a religion of which the ceremonies were less 
ent. and less burdensome; a religion which should 
umge penance, fasting, confession, celibacy, and those 
‘mortifications Which had long been universal. All 
was done by the establishment of Protestantism; a 


as necessary, savs M. Maury, that the church ‘se rapprochat 
ooode Vesprit grossier, inculte, ignorant du barbare? Maury, Lé- 
D uoa Monjen Age p. 101. An exactly similar process has taken 
ossa. wher the Puranas are to the Vedas what the works of the 
ro ta the New Testament. Compare Elphinatone’a History of India, 
ote tee Wilens Preface to the Visinu Purana, p. vile; and Trana- 
t $ Bombay Society, volo i. p. 205. So that, as M. Max Miller well 
meet tae Parnas are fa secondary formation of Indian mythology.’ 

We Langunges of India, in Reports of British Association for 1847, 
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mode of worship which, being thus suited to the age 
made, as is well known, speedy progress. If this grea 
movement had been allowed to proceed without inter 
ruption, it would, in the course of a few generations, have 
overthrown the old superstition, and established in its 
place a simpler and less troublesome creed; the rapidity 
with which this was done, being, of course, proportioned 
to the intellectual activity of the different countries. But, 
unfortunately, the European governments, who are always 
meddling in matters with which they have no concer, 
thought it their duty to protect the religious interests of 
the people; and making common cause with the Catholic 
clergy, they, in many instances, forcibly stopped the 
heresy, and thus arrested the natural development ol 
the age. This interference was, in nearly all cases, well 
intended, and is solely to be ascribed to the ignorance of 
rulers respecting the proper limits of their functions: but 
the evils caused by this ignorance it would be difficult to 
exaggerate. During almost a hundred and fifty years, 
Europe was afilicted by religious wars, religious mass- 
cres, and religious persecutions; not one of which would 
have arisen, if the great truth had been recognised, that 
the state has no concern with the opinions of men, and 
no right to interfere, even in the slightest degree, with 
the form of worship which they may choose to adopt. 
This principle was, however, formerly unknown, or, at all 
events, unheeded; and it was not until the middle of the 
seventeenth century that the great religious contests were 
brought. to a final close, and the different countries set- 
tled down into their public creeds; which, in the essential 
points, have never since been permanently altered; no 
nation having, for more than two hundred years, made 
war upon another on account of its religion; and all the 
great Catholic countries having, during the same period, 
remained Catholic, all the great Protestant ones remained 
Protestant. 

From this it has arisen, that, in several of the Eu 
ropean countries, the religious development has not fol 
lowed its natural order, but has been artificially forcec 
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into an unnatural one. According to the natural order, 
the most civilized countries should all be Protestants, and 
the most uncivilized ones Catholics. In the average of 
instances, this is actually the case; so that many persons 
have been led into the singular error, of ascribing all 
modern enlightenment to the influence of Protestantism ; 
overlooking the important fact, that until the enlighten- 
ment had begun, Protestantism was never required. But 
although, in the ordinary course of affairs, the advance of 
the Reformation would have been the measure, and the 
symptom, of that advance of knowledge by which it was 
preceded, still, in many cases, the authority of the go- 
vernment and of the church acted as disturbing causes, 
and frustrated the natural progress of religious improve- 
ment. And, after the treaty of Westphalia had fixed the 
political relations of Europe, the love of theological strife 
80 greatly subsided, that men no longer thought it worth 
thir while to raise a religious revolution, and to risk 
their lives in an attempt to overturn the creed of the 
state. At the same time, governments, not being them- 
selves particularly fond of revolutions, have encouraged 
this stationary condition; and very naturally, and, as it 
appears to me, very wisely, have made no great altera- 
tion, but have left the national establishments as they 
found them; thatis to say, the Protestant ones Protestant, 
the Catholic ones Catholic. Hence it is, that the national 
religion professed by any country at the present moment, 
is no decisive criterion of the present civilization of the 
country ; because the circumstances which fixed the reli- 
gion occurred long since, and the religion remains en- 
dowed and established by the mere continuance of an 
impetus which was formerly given. 

Thus far as to the origin of the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments of Europe. But, in their practical conse- 
quences, we see some results which are highly instructive. 
For many countries owing their national creed, not to 
their own proper antecedents, but to the authority of 
powerful individuals, it will be invariably found, that in 
such countries the creed does not produce the effects 
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which might have been expected from it, and whic 
according to its terms, it ought to produce. Thus, f 
instance, the Catholic religion is more superstitious, a 
more intolerant, than the Protestant; but it by no mea 
follows, that those countries which profess the form 
creed, must be more superstitious, and more intoleran 
than those which profess the latter. So far from thi 
the French are not only quite as free from those odic 
qualities as are the most civilized Protestants, but thi 
are more free from them than some Protestant natior 
as the Scotch and the Swedes. Of the highly-educat 
class, I am not here speaking; but of the clergy, and 
the people generally, it must be admitted, that in Scc 
land there is more bigotry, more superstition, and amo 
thorough contempt for the religion of others, than the 
is in France. And in Sweden, which is one of the olde 
Protestant countries in Europe,”? there is, not occasio 
ally, but habitually, an intolerance and a spirit of persec 
tion, which would be discreditable to a Catholic countr 
but which is doubly disgraceful when proceeding from 
people who profess to base their religion on the right 
private judgment.” 


29 The doctrines of Luther were first preached in Sweden in 1519; a 
in 1527, the principles of the Reformation were formally adopted in 
assembly of the States at Westeraas, which enabled Gustavus Vasa to sei 
the property of the church. Getjer's History of the Swedes, part i. pp. 1 
118, 119; Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii. p. 22; Crichton a 
Wheaton's History of Scandinavia, vol. i. pp. 399, 400. The a vp 
ceeded so favourably, that De Thou (Histoire Univ. vol. xiii. p. 312) s8 
in 1598, ‘H y avoit déjà si long-tems que ce culte étoit établi en Sud 
qu'il étoit comme impossible de trouver, soit parmi le peuple, soit parmi | 
seigneurs, quelqu’un qui se souvint d’avoir vu dans ce roiaume l'exerc 
public de la religion catholique.’ ` 

3 On the state of things in 1838, see some curious, and indeed shamef 
details, in Laing's Sweden, 8vo, London, 1839. Mr. Laing, though hi 
self a Protestant, truly says, that in Protestant Sweden there ‘is ing 
sition law, working in the hands of a Lutheran state-church, as stron 
as in Spain or Portugal in the hands of a Roman Catholic Church.’ Lau 
Sweden, p. 324. In the seventeenth century, it was ordered by the Swed 
church, and the order was confirmed by government, that ‘if any Swed 
subject change his religion, he shall be banished the kingdom, and lose 
right of inheritance, both for himself and his descendants. . . .:. If: 
bring into the country teachers of another religion, he shall be fined : 
banished.’ Burton's Diary, vol. iii. p. 387, 8vo, 1828. To this ma 
added, that it was not till 1781 that Roman Catholics were allow 
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These things show, what it would be casy to prove 
a wider induction, that when, from special, or, as they 
called, accidental causes, any people profess a religion 
readvanced than themselves, it will not produce its 
timate effect.°! The superiority of Protestantism over 
holicism consists in its diminution of superstition and 
llerance, and in the check which it gives to eccle- 
tical power. But the experience of Europe teaches 
that when the superior religion is fixed among an 
rior people, its superiority is no longer seen. The 
tch and the Swedes, —and to them might be added 
ie of the Swiss cantons, —are less civilized than the 
nch, and are therefore more superstitious. This being 
case, it avails them little, that they have a religion 
ter than the French. It avails them little, that, owing 
ircumstances which have long since passed away, they, 
ee centuries ago, adopted a creed to which the force 
abit, and the influence of tradition, now oblige them 
‘ling. Whoever has travelled in Scotland with suf- 
ent attention to observe the ideas and opinions of the 
ple. and whoever will look into Scotch theology, and 
d the history of the Scotch Kirk, and the proceedings 
the Scotch Assemblies and Consistories, will see how 
i: the country has benefited by its religion, and how 
i- an interval there is between its intolerant spirit and 
rie their n-lizion in Sweden. See Crichton’s History of Scandinavia, 
TH psa, vol. ii. p 320. See also, on this intolerant spint, Whitelocke's 
weil of the Swedish Embasy, vol. i. pp- 164, 412, vol. ii. p. 212. 
We ee a greed instance of this in the case of the Abyssinians, who 
e pef ed Christianity for centuries; but, as no pains were taken to 
nyae their intellect, they found the religion too pure for them: they, 
af w, «orrupted it, and, down to the present moment, they have not 
te the lishtest progresa. The accounta given by Bruce of them are well 
we: and a ‘craveller, who visited them in 1850, says: “Nothing can be 
~ corrupt than the nominal Christianity of this unhappy nation. It is 
tel up with Judaism, Mahommedanism, and idolatry, and ix a mass of 
reared superstitions which cannot mend the beart.’ Araff’s Journal at 
wtar, in Journal of Geographical Society, vol. x. p. 488; see also vol. xiv. 
oo ated for a similar state of things in America, see the account of the 
e Diana, in Stephens’s Central America, vol. i. pp. 191, 192. Com- 
> Ners Central America, vol. i. pp. 322, 323, with Jlalkett's North- 
rrr Inditna, pp. 29, 212, 269, For further confirmation of this view, 
+O ther part of the world, see Zuckey’s Evpedition to the Zaire, pp. 79, 
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the natural tendencies of the Protestant Reformation. 
On the other hand, whoever will subject France toa 
similar examination, will sec an illiberal religion accom- 
panied by liberal views, and a creed full of superstitions 
professed by a people among whom superstition is com- 
paratively rare. 

The simple fact is, that the French have a religion 
worse than themselves; the Scotch have a religion better 
than themselves. The liberality of France is as ill suited 
to Catholicism, as the bigotry of Scotland is ill suited to 
Protestantism. In these, as in all similar cases, the cha- 
racteristics of the creed are overpowered by the charac- 
teristics of the people; and the national faith is, in the 
most important points, altogether inoperative, because it 
does not harmonize with the civilization of the country in 
which it is established. How idle, then, it is to ascribe 
the civilization to the creed; and how worse than foolish 
are the attempts of government to protect a religion 
which, if suited to the people, will need no protection, 
and, if unsuited to them, will work no good! 

If the reader has seized the spirit of the precedi 
arguments, he will hardly require that I should analyze 
with equal minuteness the second disturbing cause, namely, 
Literature. It is evident, that what has already been said 
respecting the religion of a people, is, in a great measure, 
applicable to their literature. Literature,” when it is in 
a healthy and unforced state, is simply the form in which 
the knowledge of a country is registered; the mould in 
which it is cast. In this, as in the other cases we have 
considered, individual men may of course take great steps, 
and rise to a great height above the level of their age. 
But if they rise beyond a certain point, their present use- 
fulness is impaired ;if they rise still higher, itis destroyed.” 

32 I use the word literature, not as opposed to science, but in ita larger 
sense, including everything which is written— taking the term literature 
in its primary sense of, an application of letters to the records of facts or 
opinions? Mure's History of the Literature of Greece, vol. iv. p 50. 

33 Compare Toeguerille, Démocratie en Amérique, vol. ii. p. 130, with some 
admirable remarka on the Sophists in (rotes History of Greece, vol. viii. 


2481. Sir W. Hamilton, whose learning respecting the history of opinions 
is well known, says, ‘ Precisely in proportion as an author is in advance of 
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When the interval between the intellectual classes and the 
‘practical classes is too great, the former will possess no 
influence, the latter will reap no benefit. This is what 
occurred in the ancient world, when the distance between 
th ignorant idolatry of the people and the refined sys- 
tems of philosophers was altogether impassable ;** and 
this is the principal reason why the Greeks and Romans 
were unable to retain the civilization which they for a 
short time possessed. Precisely the same process is at 
the present moment going on in Germany, where the 
- most valuable part of literature forms an esoteric system, 
which, having nothing in common with the nation itself, 
roduces no effect on the national civilization. The truth 
i, that although Europe has received great benefit from 
its literature, this is owing, not to what the literature 
has originated, but to what it has preserved. Knowledge 
must be acquired, before it can be written; and the only 
use of books is, to serve as a storehouse in which the trea- 
sures of the intellect are safely kept, and where they may 
be conveniently found. Literature, in itself, is but a tri- 
fling matter; and is merely valuable as being the armory 
m which the weapons of the human mind are laid up, 
and from which, when required, they can be quickly 
dawn. But he would be a sorry reasoner, who, on that 





his age, is it likely that his works will be neglected.’ Hamilton’s Discus- 
ams on Philosophy, p. 186. Thus too, in regard to the fine arts, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (Fourth Discourse, in Works, vol. i. p. 363) says, ‘ Present time 

future may be considered as rivals; and he who solicits the one, must 
eect to be discountenanced by the other.’ 

‘Hence the intellectually exclusive and, as M. Neander well terms it, 
‘gistocratic spirit of antiquity.’ Neander’s History of the Church, vol. i. 
pp 40, 97, vol. ii. p. 31. This is constantly overlooked by writers who use 

word ‘democracy ‘loosely ; forgetting that, in the same age, democracies 
of politics may be very common, while democracies of thought are very rare. 
or proof of the universal prevalence formerly of this esoteric and aristo- 
Catic spirit, see the following passages : Ritter's History of Ancient Philoso- 
Phy, rol. i. p. 338, vol. iii. pp. 9, 17; Tennemann, Geschichte der Philosophie, 
Yol. ii. pp. 200, 205, 220; Beausobre, Histoire Critique de Manichée, vol 
u p. A Matter, Histoire du Gnosticisme, vol. i. p. 13, vol. ii. pp. 83, 
870; Sprengel, Histoire de la Médecine, vol. i. p. 250; Grote's History of 
Greece, vol. i. p. 561, vol. iv. p. 544; Thirlwall’s History of Greece, vol. il. 
p. 150, vol. vi. p. 95; Warburton’s Works, vol. vii. pp. 962, 972, 4to, 1788 ; 
Sharpe's History of Egypt, vol. ii. p. 174; Cudworth’ Intellect, System, vol. ii. 
pp. 114, 365, 443, vol. ili. p. 20.. 
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account, should propose to sacrifice the end, that he might 
obtain the means; who should hope to defend the ar- 
mory by giving up the weapons, and who should dest 
the treasure, in order to improve the magazine in whi 
the treasure is kept. 

Yet this is what many persons are apt todo. From 
literary men, in particular, we hear too much of the neces 
sity of protecting and rewarding literature, and we hear 
too little of the necessity of that freedom and boldness, 
in the absence of which the most splendid literature is 
altogether worthless. Indeed, there is a general tend- 
ency. not to exaggerate the advantages of knowledge,— 
for that is impossible,—but to misunderstand what that 
is in which knowledge really consists. Real knowledge. 
the knowledge on which all civilization is based, solely 
consists in an acquaintancewith the relations which thing: 
and ideas bear to each other and to themselves; in othe 
words, in an acquaintance with physical and mental laws 
If the time should ever come when all these laws an 
known, the circle of human knowledge will then be com 
plete; and, in the interim, the value of literature depend 
upon the extent to which it communicates either a know 
ledge of the laws, or the materials by which the laws ma: 
be discovered. The business of education is to accelerat 
this great movement, and thus increase the fitness an 
aptitude of men, by increasing the resources which the 
possess. Towards this purpose, literature, so far as it 1 
auxiliary, is highly useful. ‘But to look upon an acquaint 
ance with literature as one of the objects of education, i 
to mistake the order of events, and to make the end sub 
servient to the means. It is because this is done, that w 
often find what are called highly educated men, the pro 
gress of whose knowledge has been actually retarded b 
the activity of their education. We often find them bu 
dened by prejudices, which their reading, instead of dis 
sipating, has rendered more inveterate.” For literature 


3 Locke has noticed this ‘learned ignorance,’ for which many men al 
remarkable. Sec a fine passage in the Essay on Human Understandim 
book iii. chap. x. in Locke's Works, vol, ii. p. 37, and similar remarks in hi 
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thedepository of the thoughts of mankind, is full, not 
“wisdom, but also of absurdities. The benefit, there- 
rhich is derived from literature, will depend, not so 
1pon the literature itself, as upon the skill with which 
udied, and the judgment with which it is selected. 
are the preliminary conditions of success; and if 
æ not obeyed, the number and the value of the 
in a country become a matter quite unimportant. 
nan advanced stage of civilization, there is always 
ncy to prefer those parts of literature which favour 
t prejudices, rather than those which oppose them ; 
cases where this tendency is very strong, the only 
of great learning will be, to supply the materials 
may corroborate old errors, and confirm old super- 
3. In our time such instances are not uncommon; 
> frequently meet with men whose erudition minis- 
their ignorance, and who the more they read, the 
ey know. There have been states of society in 
this disposition was so general, that literature has 
ar more harm than good. Thus, for example, in 
ole period from the sixth to the tenth centuries, 
vere not in all Europe more than three or four men 
wed to think for themselves; and even they were 
| to veil their meaning in obscure and mystical 
ve. The remaining part of society was, during 
our centuries, sunk in the most degrading igno- 

Under these circumstances, the few who were 

read, confined their studies to works which en- 
ed and strengthened their superstition, such as the 
; of the saints, and the homilies of the fathers. 
shese sources they drew those lying and impudent 
of which the theology of that time is principally 
sed.36 These miserable stories were widely circu- 


f the Understanding, vol. ii. pp. 350, 364, 365, and in his Thoughts 
tion, vol. viii. pp. 84-87. If this profound writer were now alive, 
ar he would wage against our great universities and public schools, 
numerable things are still taught which no one is concerned to 
d, and which few will take the trouble to remember. Compare 
, Vie de Turgot, pp. 255, 206 note. 

statistics of this sort of literature would prove a curious subject 
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lated, and were valucd as solid and important truths. The 
more the literature was read, the more the stories were 
believed; in other words, the greater the learning, the 
greater the ignorance.*’ And I entertain no doubt, that 
if, in the seventh and eighth centuries, which were the 
worst part of that period,” all knowledge of the alphabet 
had for a while been lost, so that men could no longer 
read the books in which they delighted, the subsequent 
progress of Europe would have been more rapid than it 
really was. Jor when the progress began, its principal 
antagonist was that credulity which the literature had 
fostered. It was not that better books were wanting, but 
it was that the relish for such books was extinct. There 
was the literature of Greece and Rome, which the monks 
not only preserved, but even occasionally looked into and 
copied. But what could that avail such readers as they? 
So far from recognizing the merit of the ancient writers, 
they were unable to feel even the beauties of their style, 
and. they trembled at the boldness of their inquiries. At 
the first glimpse of the light, their eyes were blinded. 
They never turned the leaves of a pagan author without! 
standing aghast at the risk they were running; and they 
were in constant fear, lest by imbibing any of his opinions 
they should involve themselves in a deadly sin. The re 
sult was, that they willingly laid aside the great master 
pieces of antiquity; and in their place they substitute 
those wretched compilations, which corrupted their taste 


for inquiry. No one, I believe, has thought it worth while to sum them u 
but M. Guizot has made an estimate that the Bollandist collection contan 
more than twenty-five thousand lives of saints : ‘& en juger par approxim: 
tion, ils contiennent plus de 25,000 vies de sainta.’ Guizot, Hiatoire de | 
Civilisation en France, vol. ii. p. 32. It is said (Ledwich'a Antiquities of In 
land, p. 62) that of Saint Patrick alone, there were sixty-six biographe 
before Joceline. 

37 For, as Laplace observes, in his remarks on the sources of error in col 
nexion with the doctrine of probabilities, ‘C'est à l'influence de l'opinion ¢ 
ceux que la multitude juge les plus instruits, et à qui elle a coutume < 
donner sa confiance sur les plus importants objeta de la vie, qu'est due . 
propagation de ces erreurs qui, dans les temps d'ignorance, ont couvert | 
face du monde.’ Boutllaud, Philosophie Médicale, p. 218. 

3s M. Guizot (Civilisation en France, vol. ii. pp. 171, 172) thinks that, c 
the whole, the seventh was even worse than the eighth: but it is difficu 
to choose between them. 
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eased their credulity, strengthened their errors, and 
longed the ignorance of Europe, by embodying each 
wate superstition in a written and accessible form, 
} perpetuating its influence, and enablingit to enfeeble 
ding even of a distant posterity. 

tis in this way that the nature of the literature pos- 
ed by a people is of very inferior importance, in com- 
son with the disposition of the people by whom the 
ature is to be read. In what are rightly termed the 
k Ages, there was a literature in which valuable ma- 
Us were to be found; but there was no one who knew 
‘to use them. During a considerable period, the La- 
language was a vernacular dialect ;°° and, if men had 
en, they might have studied the great Latin authors. 
to do this they must have been in a state of society 
7 different from that in which they actually lived. 
y, like every other people, measured merit by the 
dard commonly received in their own age; and, ac- 
ing to their standard, the dross was better than the 
|. They, therefore, rejected the gold, and hoarded up 
dross. What took place then is, on a smaller scale, 
ng place now. ` Every literature contains something 
is true, and much thatis false; and the effect it pro- 
+3 will chiefly depend upon the skill with which the 
his discriminated from the falsehood. New ideas, 
new discoveries, possess prospectively an importance 
cult to exaggerate; but until the ideas are received, 
the discoveries adopted, they exercise no influence, 

therefore, work no good. No literature can ever 
fit a people, unless it finds them in a state of pre- 
nary preparation. In this respect, the analogy with 
fous opinions is complete. If the religion and the 
ature of a country are unsuited to its wants, they will 
less, because the literature will be neglected, and 
religion will be disobeyed. In such cases, even the 


Some of the results of Latin being colloquially employed the monks 
ediciously stated in Herder's Ideen zur Geschichte der M. it, vol. iv. 
5, 0%. The remarks on this custom by Dugald Stewart refer to a later 
d Sewert's Philosophy of the Mind, vol. iti. pp. 110, 111. 
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ablest books are unread, and the purest doctrines de 
spised. The works fall into oblivion; the faith is coi 
rupted by heresy. 

The other opinion to which I have referred is, tha 
the civilization of Europe is chiefly owing to the abilit 
which has been displayed by the different government: 
and to the sagacity with which the evils of society hav 
been palliated by fegislative remedies. To any one wh 
has studied history in its original sources, this notio! 
must appear so extravagant, as to make it difficult to re 
fute it with becoming gravity. Indeed, of all the socia 
theories which have ever been broached, there is non 
so utterly untenable, and so unsound in all its parts, a 
this. In the first place, we have the obvious considera 
tion, that the rulers of a country’have, under ordinar 
circumstances, always been the inhabitants of that coun 
try; nurtured by its literature, bred to its traditions, an 
imbibing its prejudices. Such men are, at best, only th 
creatures of the age, never its creators. Their measure 
are the result of social progress, not the cause of it. Thi 
may be proved, notonly by speculative arguments, but als 
by a practical consideration, which any reader of histor 
can verify for himself. No great political improvement 
no great reform, either legislative or executive, has eve 
been originated in any country by its rulers. The firs 
suggesters of such steps have invariably been bold anı 
able thinkers, who discern the abuse, denounce it, an! 
point out how it is to be remedied. But long after thi 
is done, even the most enlightened governments continu 
to uphold the abuse, and reject the remedy. At lengtk 
if circumstances are favourable, the pressure from withou 
becomes so strong, that the government is obliged to giv 
way; and, the reform being accomplished, the people ar 
expected to admire the wisdom of their rulers, by whor 
all this has been done. That this is the course of politics 
improvement, must be well known to whoever has studie 
the law-books of different countries in connexion with th 
previous progress of their knowledge. Full and decisiv 
evidence of this will be brought forward in the preser 
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k; but, by way of illustration, I may refer to the 
ition of the corn-laws, undoubtedly one of the most 
arkable facts in the history of England during this 
tury. The propriety, and, indeed, the necessity, of 
r abolition, is now admitted by every one of tolerable 
rmation; and the question arises, as to how it was 
urht about. Those Englishmen who are little versed 
he history of their country will say, that the real 
se was the wisdom of Parliament; while others, at- 
ipting to look a little further, will ascribe it to the 
ivity of the Anti-Corn-Law League, and the conse- 
‘nt pressure put upon Government. But whoever will 
autely trace the different stages through which this 
at question successively passed, will find, that the Go- 
ument, the Legislature, and the League, were the un- 
ting instruments of a power far greater than all other 
Kers put together. They were simply the exponents 
that march of public opinion, which on this subject had 
mun nearly a century before their time. The steps of 
s vast movement I shall examine on another occasion ; 
present it is enough to say, that soon after the middle 
the eighteenth century, the absurdity of protective 
frictions on trade was so fully demonstrated by the 
litical economists, as to be admitted by every man 
» understood their arguments, and had mastered the 
dence connected with them. From this moment, the 
pal of the corn-laws became a matter, not of party, 
tet expediency, but merely of knowledge. Those who 
rw the facts, opposed the laws; those who were ig- 
mut of the facts, favoured the laws. It was, therefore, 
ar, that whenever the diffusion of knowledge reached 
tain point, the laws must fall. The merit of the 
ame was, to assist this diffusion; the merit of the 
rhuinent was, to yield to it. It is, however, certain, 
“the members both of League and Legislature could 
hat only slightly hasten what the progress of know- 
ke mendered inevitable. If they had lived a century 
zier, they would have been altogether powerless, be- 
use the ave would not have been ripe for their labours. 
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They were the creatures of a movement which began lon 
before any of them were born; and the utmost they could 
do was, to put into operation what others had taught, and 
repeat, in louder tones, the lessons they had learned from 
their masters. For, it was not pretended, they did not 
even pretend themselves, that there was anything new 
in the doctrines which they preached from the hustings, 
and disseminated in every part of the kingdom. The 
discoveries had long since been made, and were gradu- 
ally doing their work; encroaching upon old errors, and 
making proselytes in all directions. The reformers of 
our time swam with the stream: they aided what it 
would have been impossible long to resist. Nor is this 
to be deemed a slight or grudging praise of the services 
they undoubtedly rendered. The opposition they had to 
encounter was still immense; and it should always be | 
remeinbered, as a proof of the backwardness of political 
knowledge, and of the incompetence of political legisla- 
tors, that although the principles of free trade had been 
established for nearly a century by a chain of arguments 
as solid as those on which the truths of mathematics are 
based, they were to the last moment strenuously resisted; 
and it was only with the greatest difficulty that Parlia 
ment was induced to grant what the people were deter- 
mined to have, and the necessity of which had been 
proved by the ablest men during three successive gene- 
rations. 

I have selected this instance as an illustration, because 
the facts connected with it are undisputed, and, indeed, 
are fresh in the memory of us all. For it was not com 
cealed at the time, and posterity ought to know, that this 
great measure, which, with the exception of the Reform 

ill, is by far the most important ever passed by a British 
parliament, was, like the Reform Bill, extorted from the 
legislature by a pressure from without; that it was con- 
ceded, not cheerfully, but with fear; and that, it was car- 
ried by statesmen who had spent their lives in opposing 
what they now suddenly advocated. Such was the history 
of these events; and such likewise has been the history 
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f all those improvements which are important enough to 
rank as epochs in the history of modern legislation. 
Besides this, there is another circumstance worthy the 
attention of those writers who ascribe a large part of Eu- 
ropean civilization to measures originated by European 
governments. This is, that every great reform which has 
been effected, has consisted, not in doing something new, 
but in undoing something old. The most valuable addi- 
tions made to legislation have been enactments destructive 
of preceding legislation; and the best laws which have 
ben passed, have been those by which some former laws 
were repealed. In the case just mentioned, of the corn- 
laws, all that was done was to repeal the old laws, and 
kave trade to its natural freedom. When this great 
reform was accomplished, the only result was, to place 
things on the same footing as if legislators had never in- 
terfered at all. Precisely the same remark is applicable 
to another leading improvement in modern legislation, 
namely, the decrease of religious persecution. This is 
unquestionably an immense boon; though, unfortunately, 
it is still imperfect, even in the most civilized countries. 
But it is evident that the concession merely consists in 
this: that legislators have retraced their own steps, and 
undone their own work. If we examine the policy of 
the most humane and enlightened governments, we shall 
find this to be the course they have pursued. The whole 
scope and tendency of modern legislation is, to restore 
things to that natural channel from which the ignorance 
of preceding legislation has driven them. This is one of 


tæ) . e 
the great works of the present age; and if legislators do 


it well, they will deserve the gratitude of mankind. But 
though we may thus be grateful to individual lawgivers, 
we owe no thanks to lawgivers, considered as a class. 
For since the most valuable improvements in legislation 
are those which subvert preceding legislation, it is clear 
that the balance of good cannot be on their side. It is 
clear, that the progress of civilization cannot be due to 
those who, on the most important subjects, have done 


© much harm, that their successors are considered 
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benefactors, simply because they reverse their policy, ; 
thus restore affairs to the state in which they would h 
remained, if politicians had allowed them to run on in 
course which the wants of society required. 

Indeed, the extent to which the governing cla: 
have interfered, and the mischiefs which that interfere 
has produced, are so remarkable, as to make though 
men wonder how civilization could advance, in the fac 
such repeated obstacles. In some of the European co 
tries, the obstacles have, in fact, proved insuperable, : 
the national progress is thereby stopped. Even in E 
land, where, from causes which I shall presently rel: 
the higher ranks have for some centuries been less pow 
ful than elsewhere, there has been inflicted an amoun 
evil, which, though much smaller than that incurred 
other countries, 1s sufficiently serious to form a mel 
choly chapter in the history of the human mind. Tos 
up these evils would be to write a history of Eng 
legislation; for it may be broadly stated, that, with 
exception of certain necessary enactments respecting 
preservation of order, and the punishment of crime, nes 
everything which has been done, has been done am 
Thus, to take only such conspicuous facts as do not ad 
of controversy, it is certain that all the most import 
interests have been grievously damaged by the atte 
of legislators to aid them. Among the accessories 
modern civilization, there is none of greater moment t 
trade, the spread of which has probably done more t! 
any other single agent to increase the comfort and h 
piness of man. But every European government wł 

as legislated much respecting trade, has acted as if 
main object were to suppress the trade, and ruin 
traders. Instead of leaving the national industry to t 
its own course, it has been troubled by an intermins 
series of regulations, all intended for its good, and 
inflicting serious harm. To such a height has this Ł 
carried, that the commercial reforms which have dis 
guished England during the last twenty years, have so 
consisted in undoing this mischievous and intrusive le 
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. The laws formerly enacted on this subject, and too 

NY rv of which are still in force, are marvellous to con- 
plate. It is no exaggeration to say, that the history 
the commercial legislation of Europe presents every 
sible contrivance for hampering the energies of com- 
ree. Indeed, a very high authority, who has maturely 
died this subject, has recently declared, that if it had 
been for smuggling, trade could not have been con- 
ted, but must have perished, in consequence of this 
esant interference.“ However paradoxical this asser- 
2 may appear, it will be denied by no one who knows 
r feeble trade once was, and how strong the obstacles 
re which opposed it. In every quarter, and at every 
ment, the hand of government was felt. Duties on 
portation, and duties on exportation; bounties to raise 
a losing trade, and taxes to pull down a remunerative 
; this branch of industry forbidden, and that branch 
industry encouraged; one article of commerce must 
t be grown, because it was grown in the colonies, an- 
vr article might be grown and bought, but not sold 
un, while a third article might be bought and sold, 
t not leave the country. Then, too, we find laws to 
mulate wages: laws to regulate prices; laws to regulate 
müts; laws to regulate the interest of money ; custom- 
ws- arrangements of the most vexatious kind, aided by 
mplicate ‘d scheme, which was well called the sliding- 
a—a scheme of such perverse ingenuity, that the 
ints constantly varied on the same article, and no man 
vad calculate beforehand what he would have to pay. 
Lsthis unee rtainty, itself the bane of all commerce, there 
ts added a severity of exaction, felt by every class of 
“ouers and producers. The tolls were so onerous, as 
“oable and often quadruple the cost of production. A 
"tn Was organized, and strictly enforced, of interference 


set a la contrebande que le commerce doit de n'avoir pas pé ri sous 
-œ ada rivime prohibitif : tandis que ce régime condamnait les peu- 
year pry i@ionner aux sources les plua éloigné ea, la contrebande rap- 
coat ea listanees, Abalasait les prix, et neutralisait l'action funeste des 

pork! Blingai, Histoire de l Economie Politique en Europe, Paris 1345, 
ae bp Ba, LU. 


id. 
PA 
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with markets, interference with manufactories, interferen 
with machinery, interference even with shops. The tow: 
were guarded by excisemen, and the ports swarmed wil 
tide-waiters, whose sole business was to inspect neari 
every process of domestic industry, peer into eve 

age, and tax every article; while, that absurdity migh 
be carried to its extreme height, a large part of all thi 
was by way of protection: that is to say, the money wa 
avowedly raised, and the inconvenience suffered, not fc 
the use of the government, but for the benefit of th 
people; in other words, the industrious classes wer 
robbed, in order that industry might thrive. 

Such are some of the benefits which European trad 
owes to the paternal care of European legislators. Bu 
worse still remains behind. For the economical evils 
great as they were, have been far surpassed by the mors 
evils which this system produced. The first inevitable 
consequence was, that, in every part of Europe, there 
arose numerous and powerful gangs of armed smugglers, 
who lived by disobeying the laws which their ignorant 
rulers had imposed. These men, desperate from the feat 
of punishment," and accustomed to the commission d 
every crime, contaminated the ‘surrounding population; 
introduced into peaceful villages vices formerly unknown; 
caused the ruin of entire families; spread, wherever they 
came, drunkenness, theft, and dissoluteness ; and familiar 
ized their associates with those coarse and swinish de 
baucheries which were the natural habits of so vagrant 
and lawless a life. The innumerable crimes arising from 


41 The 19 Geo. II. ¢ 34, made ‘all forcible acts of smuggling, carried a 
in defiance of the lawa, or even in disguise to evade them, felony withow 
benetit of clergy.’ Blackstone's Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 155. Townsend, whi 
travelled through France in 1786, saya, that when any of the numeroa 
smugglers were taken, ‘some of them are hanged, some are broken ago 
the wheel, and some are burnt alive. Townsend's Spain, vol. i. p. 85, edi 
1792. On the general operation of the French laws against smugylers i 
the eighteenth century, compare Tucker's Life of Jefferson, vol. i. pp. 2k 
214, with Parliamentary History, vol. ix. p. 1240. 

44 In a work of considerable ability, the following account is given of th 
state of things in England and France so late as the vear 1824: ‘ While thi 
was going forward on the English coast, the smugglers on the opposite shor 
were engaged, with much more labour, risk, and expense, in introducin 
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his,** are directly chargeable upon the European govern- 
nents by whom they were provoked. The offences were 
sused by the laws; and now that the laws are repealed, 
the offences have disappeared. But it will hardly be 
pretended, that the interests of civilization have been 
advanced by such a policy as this. It will hardly be 
tended, that we owe much to a system which, having 
called into existence a new class of criminals, at length 
retraces its steps; and, though it thus puts an end to the 
crime, only destroys what its own acts had created. 

It is unnecessary to say, that these remarks do not 
affect the real services rendered to society by every toler- 
ably organized government. In all countries, a power of 
punishing crime, and of framing laws, must reside some- 
where ; otherwise the nation is in a state of anarchy. But 
the accusation which the historian is bound to bring against 
every government which has hitherto existed is, that it 
has overstepped its proper functions, and, at each step, 
has done incalculable harm. The love of exercising power 
has been found to be so universal, that no class of men 
who have possessed authority have been able to avoid 
abusing it. To maintain order, to prevent the strong 
from oppressing the weak, and to adopt certain precau- 
tions respecting the public health, are the only services 


English woollens, by a vast system of fraud and lying, into the towns, past 
a series of custom-houses. In both countries, there was an utter disso- 
lutenesa of morals connected with these transactions. Cheating and lying 
Were essential to the whole system ; drunkenness accompanied it; contempt 
for all law grew up under it; honest industry perished beneath it; and it 
was crowned with murder.’ Afartineau’s History of England during Thirty 
Years Peace, vol. i. p 341, 8vo, 1849. 

8 For evidence of the extraordinary extent to which smuggling was 
formerly carried, and that not secretly, but by powerful bodies of armed 
men, see Parliamentary History, vol. ix. pp. 243, 247, 1200, 1345, vol. x. 
pp. 804, 405, 530, 532, vol. xi. p. 935. And on the number of persons en- 
ewed in it, compare Tomline’s Life of Pitt, vol. i. p. 359: see also Sinclatr's 

ustory of the Public Revenue, vol. iii. p. 232; Otter’s Life of Clarke, vol. i. 
p 391. In France, the evil was equally great. M. Lemontey says, that early 
in the eighteenth century, ‘la contrebande devenait une profession ouverte, 
et des compagnies de cavalerie désertérent tout entières leurs étendards pour 
euitre contre le fisc cette guerre populaire.’ Lemontey, Essai sur [ Etablisse- 
ment monarchique de Louis XIV, p. 430. According to Townsend, there were, 
in 1786, ‘more than 1500 smugglers in the Pyrenees.’ Townsend's Journey 
through Spain, vol. i. p. 84. 
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which any government can render to the interests of civ. 
lization. That these are services of immense value, n 
one will deny; but it cannot be said, that by them civ 
lization is advanced, or the progress of Man acceleratec 
All that is done is, to afford the opportunity of progress 
the progress itself must depend upon other matters. An 
that this is the sound view of legislation, is, moreove 
evident from the fact, that as knowledge is becomin 
more diffused, and as an increasing experience is enablin 
each successive generation better to understand the con 
plicated relations of life; just in the same proportion al 
men insisting upon the repeal of those protective law 
the enactment of which was deemed by politicians to t 
the greatest triumph of political foresight. 

Seeing, therefore, that the efforts of government i 
favour of civilization are, when most successful, altogethe 
negative; and seeing too, that when those efforts are mot 
than negative, they become injurious,—it clearly follow 
that all speculations must be erroneous which ascribe th 
progress of Europe to the wisdom of its rulers. Thi 
is an inference which rests not only on the argument 
already adduced, but on facts which might be multiplie 
from every page of history. For no government havin 
recognized its proper limits, the result is, that every g 
vernment has inflicted on its subjects great injuries; an 
has done this nearly always with the best intention 
The effects of its protective policy in injuring trade, an 
what is far worse, in increasing crime, have just been ni 
ticed; and to these instances, innumerable others mig! 
be added. Thus, during many centuries, every gover 
inent thought it was its bounden duty to encourage rel 
gious truth, and discourage religious error. The mischi 
this has produced is incalculable. Putting aside all oth 
considerations, it is enough to mention its two leadiv 
consequences; which are, the increase of hypocrisy, at 
the increase of perjury. The increase of hypocrisy is tl 
inevitable result of connecting any description of penal’ 
with the profession of particular opinions. Whatever mi 
be the case with individuals, it is certain that the m 
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rity of men find an extreme difficulty in long resisting 
onstant temptation. And when the temptation comes 
o them in the shape of honour and emolument, they 
re too often ready to profess the dominant opinions, and 
ibandon, not indeed their belief, but the external marks 
wv which that belief is made public. Every man who 
akes this step is a hypocrite; and every government 
rhich encourages this step to be taken, is an abettor of 
lypocrisy and a creator of hypocrites. Well, therefore, 
nay we say, that when a government holds out as a bait, 
hat those who profess certain opinions shall enjoy cer- 
ain privileges, it plays the part of the tempter of old, 
nd, like the Evil One, basely offers the good things of 
his world to him who will change his worship and deny 
is faith. At the same time, and as a part of this sys- 
em, the increase of perjury has accompanied the increase 
f hypocrisy. For legislators, plainly seeing that pro- 
elytes thus obtained could not be relied upon, have met 
he danger by the most extraordinary precautions; and 
ompelling men to confirm their belief by repeated oaths, 
lave thus sought to protect the old creed against the new 
onverts. It is this suspicion as to the motives of others, 
which has given rise to oaths of every kind and in every 
lirection. In England, even the boy at college is forced 
to swear about matters which he cannot understand, and 
which far riper minds are unable to master. If he after- 
wards goes into Parliament, he must again swear about 
his religion; and at nearly every stage of political life he 
must take fresh oaths; the solemnity of which is often 
strangely contrasted with the trivial functions to which 
they are the prelude. A solemn adjuration of the Deity 
being thus made at every turn, it has happened, as might 
have been expected, that oaths, enjoined as a matter of 
course, have at length degenerated into a matter of form. 
What is lightly taken, is easily broken. And the best 
observers of English society,—observers too whose cha- 
racters are very different, and who hold the most opposite 
opinions, —are all agreed on this, that the perjury habi- 
tually practised in England, and of which government is 
8 2 
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the immediate creator, is so general, that it has become 
a source of national ccrruption, has diminished the value 
of human testimony, and shaken the confidence which men 
naturally place in the word of their fellow-creatures.* 
The open vices, and, what is much more dangerous, 
the hidden corruption, thus generated in the midst of 
society by the ignorant interference of Christian rulers, 
is indeed a painful subject; but it is one which I could 
not omit in an analysis of the causes of civilization. It 
would be easy to push the inquiry still further, and to 
show how legislators, in every attempt they have made to 
protect some particular interests, and uphold some par- 
ticular principles, have not only failed, but have brought 
about results diametrically opposite to those which they 
proposed. We have seen that their laws in favour of in 
dustry have injured industry; that their laws in favour 
of religion have increased hypocrisy; and that their laws 
to secure truth have encouraged perjury. Exactly in the 
same way, nearly every country has taken steps to pre- 
vent usury, and keep down the interest of money; and 
the invariable cffect has been to increase usury, and raise 
the interest of money. For, since no prohibition, how- 
ever stringent, can destroy the natural relation between 
demand and supply, it has followed, that when some men 
want to borrow, and other men want to lend, both parties 
are sure to find means of evading a law which interferes 
with their mutual rights. If the two parties were left 


44 Archbishop Whately says, what hardly any thinking man will now 
deny, ‘If oaths were abolished—leaving the penalties for false witness (n0 
unimportant part of our security) unaltered—I am convinced that, on the 
whole, ‘Testimony would be more trustworthy than it is’ Whately's Ele 
ments of Rhetoric, 8vo, 1550, p. 47. See also on the amount of perjury 
caused by English legislation, Jeremy Bentham’s Works, edit. Bowring, vol iL 
p. 210, vol. v. pp. 191-229, 454-466, vol. vi. pp. 314, 315; Orme's Life 6 
Owen, p. 195; Locke's Works, vol. iv. p. 6; Berkeley's Works, vol. ii. p. 1%; 
Whiston’s Memoirs, pp. 33, 411-413; ZZamilton’a Discussions on Philonophy 
and Literature, pp. 454, 622, 627, 62%. Sir W. Hamilton sums up: ‘But 
if the perjury of England stands pre-eminent in the world, the perjury of 
the English Universities, and of Oxford in particular, stands pre-eminent in 
England.’ p. 528. Compare Priestley’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 374; and Baker’ 
Life of Sir Thomas Bernard, 1819, pp. 1838, 189, 

45 t L'observation rigoureuse de ces loix seroit destructive de tout com- 
merce; aussi ne sont-elles pas observées rigoureusement.’ Mémoire sur les 
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to adjust their own bargain undisturbed, the usury would 
depend on the circumstances of the loan; such as the 
amount of security, and the chance of repayment. But 
this natural arrangement has been complicated by the in- 
terference of government. A certain risk being always 
incurred by those who disobey the law, the usurer, very 
properly, refuses to lend his money unless he is also com- 
pensated for the danger he is in from the penalty hanging 
over him. This compensation can only be made by the 
borrower, who is thus obliged to pay what in reality is 
a double interest: one interest for the natural risk on the 
loan, and another interest for the extra risk from the 
law. Such, then, is the position in which every European 
legislature has placed itself. By enactmentsagainst usury, 
it has increased what it wished to destroy; it has passed 
laws, which the imperative necessities of men compel 
them to violate: while, to wind up the whole, the penalty 
for such violation falls on the borrowers; that is, on the 
very class in whose favour the legislators interfered.*’ 

In the same meddling spirit, and with the same mis- 
taken notions of protection, the great Christian govern- 
ments have done other things still more injurious. They 
have made strenuous and repeated efforts to destroy the 
liberty of the press, and prevent men from expressing 


Préts d Argent, sec. xiv., in Œuvres de Turgot, vol. v. pP 278, 279. Com- 
Ricardo's Works, pp. 178, 179, with Condorcet, Vie de Turgot, pp. 53, 

, 228, 

“ Aided by the church. Ecclesiastical councils contain numerous regu- 

tions against usury; and, in 1179, Pope Alexander ordered that usurers 
were not to be buried: ‘ Quia in omnibus feré locis crimen usurarum in- 
valuit; ut multi negotiis pratermissis quasi licité usuras exerceant; et 
qualiter utriusque testamenti pagina condemnetur, non attendunt: ideò 
œnstituimus, ut usurarii manifesti nec ad communionem recipiantur altaris, 
nec Christianam, si in hoc peccato decesserint, accipiant sepulturam, sed 
bec oblationem eorum quisquam accipiat.’ Roy. de Hoved. Annal. in Rerum 
Anglicarum Scriptores post Bedam, p. 335, Lond. 1596, folio. In Spain, the 
Inquisition took cognizance of usury. See Llorente, His'oire de l Inquisition, 
vol. i. p. 339. Compare Ledwichs Antiquities of Ireland, p. 133. 

The whole subject of the usury-laws has been treated by Bentham in 
%complete and exhaustive a manner, that I cannot do better than refer 
the reader to his admirable ‘ Letters.’ A part only of the question is dis- 
cused, and that very impérfectly, in Rey's Science Sociale, vol. iii. pp. 64, 65. 
On the necessity of usury to mitigate the effects of a commercial panic, see 
H's Principles of Political Economy, vol. ii. p. 185. 
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their sentiments on the most important questions in poli- 
tics and religion. In nearly every country, they, with 
the aid of the church, have organized a vast system of 
literary police; the sole object of which is, to abrogate 
the undoubted right of every citizen to lay his opinions 
before his fellow-citizens. In the very few countries 
where they have stopped short of these extreme steps, 
they have had recourse to others less violent, but equally 
unwarrantable. For even where they have not openly 
forbidden the free dissemination of knowledge, they have 
done all that they could to check it. On all the imple- 
ments of knowledge, and on all the means by which it ìs 
diffused, such as paper, books, political journals, and the 
like, they have imposed duties so heavy, that they could 
hardly have done worse if they had heen the sworn advo- 
cates of popularignorance. Indeed, looking at what they 
have actually accomplished, it may be emphatically said. 
that they have taxed the human mind. They have made 
the very thoughts of men pay toll. Whoever wishes tc 
communicate his ideas to others, and thus do what he 
can to increase the stock of our acquirements, must firs 
pour his contributions into the imperial exchequer. That 
is the penalty inflicted on him for instructing his fellow 
creatures. That is the blackmail which government ex 
torts from literature; and on receipt of which it accord 
its favour, and agrees to abstain from further demands 
And what causes all this to be the more insufferable, i 
the use which is made of these and similar exaction: 
wrung from every kind of industry, both bodily and mer 
tal. [tis truly a frightful consideration, that knowledg 
is to be hindered, and that the proceeds of honest labou 
of patient thought, and sometimes of profound genius, a! 
to be diminished, in order that a large part of their scant 
earnings may go to swell the pomp of ani idle and igno 
ant court, minister to the caprice of a few powerful inc 
viduals, and too often supply them with the means 
turning against the people resources which the peop 
called into existence. 

These, and the foregoing statements, respecting tl 
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effects produced on European society by political legis- 
lation, are not doubtful or hypothetical inferences, but are 
mch as every reader of history may verify for himself. 
Indeed, some of them are still acting in England; and, in 
me country or another, the whole of them may be seen 
n full force. When put together, they compose an ag- 
ferate so formidable, that we may well wonder how, in 
the face of them, civilization has been able to advance. 
That, under such circumstances, it has advanced, is a de- 
dave proof of the extraordinary energy of Man; and jus- 
ties a confident belief, that as the pressure of legislation 
is diminished, and the human mind less hampered, the 
progress will continue with accelerated speed. But it is 
absurd, it would be a mockery of all sound reasoning, to 
wibe to legislation any share in the progress; or to ex- 
pet any benefit from future legislators, except that sort 
benefit which consists in undoing the work of their 
predecessors. This is what the present generation claims 
t their hands; and it should be remembered that what 
we generation solicits as a boon, the next generation 
émands asa right. And, when the right is pertinaciously 
Mused, one of two things has always happened: either 
th nation has retrogaded; or else the people have risen. 
“ould the government remain firm, this is the cruel di- 
bnma in which men are placed. If they submit, they 
"jure their country; if they rebel, they may injure it still 
ton, In the ancient monarchies of the East, their usual 
þan was to yicld; in the monarchies of Europe, it has 
ten to resist. Hence those insurrections and rebellions 
“aih occupy so large a space in modern history, and 
which are but repetitions of the old story, the undying 
“mle between oppressors and oppressed. It would, 
twever, be unjust to deny, that in one country the fatal 
‘iy has now for several generations been successfully 
ited. In one European country, and in one alone, 
tic pople have been so strong, and the government 


mm) 


“wak, that the history of legislation, taken as a whole, 


* notwithstanding a few aberrations, the history of 
=w, but constant concession: reforms which would have 
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been refused to argument, have been yielded from fear 
while, from the steady increase of democratic opinions 
protection after protection, and privilege after privilege 
have, even in our own time, been torn away; until th: 
old institutions, though they retain their former name 
have lost their former vigour, and there no longer remaim 
a doubt as to what their fate must ultimately be. No 
need we add, that in this same country, where, more tha: 
in any other of Europe, legislators are the exponents an: 
the servants of the popular will, the progress has, on th1 
account, been more undeviating than elsewhere; ther 
has been neither anarchy nor revolution; and the worl 
has been made familiar with the great truth, that on 
main condition of the prosperity of a people is, that it 
rulers shall have very little power, that they shall exercis 
that power very sparingly, and that they shall by m 
means presume to raise themselves into supreme judge 
of the national interests, or deem themselves authorize 
to defeat the wishes of those for whose benefit alone the 
occupy the post intrusted to them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


IGIN OF HISTORY, AND STATE OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


ve now laid before the reader an examination of those 
picuous circumstances to which the progress of civili- 
mis commonly ascribed ; and I have proved that such 
umstances, so far from being the cause of civilization, 
it best only its effects; and that although religion, 
ature, and legislation do, undoubtedly, modify the 
ition of mankind, they are still more modified by it. 
ed, as we have clearly seen, they, even in their most 
irable position, can be but secondary agents ; because, 
ver beneficial their apparent influence may be, they 
hemselves the product of preceding changes, and 
results will vary according to the variations of the 
tv on which they work. 

ts thus that, by each successive analysis, the field 
“present inquiry has been narrowed, until we have 
i reason to believe that the growth of European civi- 
n is solely due to the progress of knowledge, and 
he progress of knowledge depends on the number 
ths which the human intellect discovers, and on the 
t to which they are diffused. In support of this 
sition, I have, as yet, only brought forward such 
al arguments as establish a very strong probability ; 
1. to raise to a certainty, will require an appeal to 
-y in the widest sense of the term. Thus to verify 
ative conclusions by an exhaustive enumeration of 
wet important particular facts, is the task which I 
re to execute so far as my powers will allow; and 
v preceding chapter I have briefly stated the method 
“Ling to which the investigation will be conducted. 
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Besides this, it has appeared to me that the principles 
which I have laid down may also be tested by a modeof 
proceeding which I have not yet mentioned, but which 
is intimately connected with the subject now before us. 
This is, to corporate with an inquiry into the progress 
of the history of Man, another inquiry into the pro 

of History itself. By this means, great light will be thrown 
on the movements of society; since there must always be 
a connexion between the way in which men contemplate 
the past, and the way in which they contemplate the pre- 
sent; both views being in fact jifferent forms of the 
same habits of thought, and therefore presenting, in each 
age, a certain sympathy and correspondence with each 
other. It will, moreover, be found, that such an inquiry 
into what I call the history of history, will establish two 
leading facts of considerable value. The first fact is, that 
during the last three centuries, historians, taken as a class, 
have shown a constantly increasing respect for the human 
intellect, and an aversion for those innumerable contnv: 
ances by which it was formerly shackled. The second 
fact is, that during the same period, they have displaye 
a growing tendency to neglect matters once deemed o 
paramount importance, and have been more willing t 
attend to subjects connected with the condition of th 
people and the diffusion of knowledge. These two fact 
will be decisively established in the present Introduc 
tion; and it must be admitted, that their existence cor 
roborates the principles which I have propounded. | 
it can be ascertained, that as society has improved, his 
torical literature has constantly tended in one give 
direction, there arises a very strong probability in favou 
of the truth of those views towards which it is ms 
nifestly approaching. Indeed, it is a probability of thi 
sort which makes it so important for the student of an 
particular science to be acquainted with its history; b 
cause there is always a fair presumption that when g 
neral knowledge is advancing, any single department: 
it, if studied by competent men, is also advancing, evt 
when the results may have been so small as to seem u 
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y of attention. Hence it becomes highly important 
erve the way in which, during successive ages, his- 
s have shifted their ground; since we shall find that 
hanges have in the long-run always pointed to the 
juarter, and are, in reality, only part of that vast 
1ent by which the human intellect, with infinite dif- 
, has vindicated its own rights, and slowly emanci- 
itself from those inveterate prejudices which long 
-d its action. 
h a view to these considerations, it seems advisable 
hen examining the different civilizations into which 
at countries of Europe have diverged, I should also 
n account of the way in which history has been 
mly written in each country. In the employment 
resource, I shall be mainly guided by a desire to 
ite the intimate connexion between the actual con- 
of a people and their opinions respecting the past; 
order to keep this connexion in sight, I shall treat 
te of historical literature, not as a separate subject, 
forming part of the intellectual history of each 
The present volume will contain a view of the 
al characteristics of French civilization until the 
Revolution; and with that there will be incorpo- 
an account of the French historians, and of the 
‘able improvements they introduced into their-own 
ments of knowledge. The relation which these im- 
ients bore to the state of society from which they 
Jed, is very striking, and will be examined at some 
- while, in the next volume, the civilization and 
torical literature of the othey leading countries will 
ted in a similar manner. Before, however, enter- 
o these different subjects, it has occurred to me, 
preliminary inquiry into the origin of European 
‘would be interesting, as supplying information 
ing matters which are little known, and also as 
ig the reader to understand the extreme difficulty 
hich history has reached its present advanced, but 
ry imperfect, state. The materials for studying 
liest condition of Europe have long since perished ; 
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but the extensive information we now possess concernir 
barbarous nations will supply us with a useful resourc 
because they have all much in common; the opinions ¢ 
extreme ignorance being, indeed, every where the same 
except when modified by the differences which natun 
presents in various countries. I have, therefore, no hesi 
tation in employing the evidence which has been collecte 
by competent travellers, and drawing inferences from i 
respecting that period of the European mind, of whic 
we have no direct knowledge. Such conclusions will, o 
course, be speculative; but, during the last thousan 
years, we are quite independent of them, inasmuch a 
every great country has had chroniclers of its own sinc 
the ninth century, while the French havean uninterrupte 
series since the sixth century. In the present chapter, 
intend to give specimens of the way in which, until tl 
sixteenth century, history was habitually written by tl 
highest European authorities. Its subsequent improv 
ment during the seventeenth and eighteenth centurie 
will be related under the separate heads of the countn 
where the progress was made; and as history, previo 
to the improvement, was little else than a tissue of t 
grossest errors, I will, in the first place, examine the lea 
ing causes of its universal corruption, and indicate t 
steps by which it was so disfigured that, during sever 
centuries, Europe did not possess a single man who h 
critically studied the past, or who was even able to reco 
with tolerable accuracy the events of his own time. 
At a very early period in the progress of a people, a 
long before they are agquainted with the use of lette 
they feel the want of some resource, which in peace m 
amuse their leisure, and in war may stimulate their cot 
age, This is supplied to them by the invention of ballac 
which form the groundwork of all historical knowled; 
and which, in one shape or another, are found among soi 
of the rudest tribes of the earth. They are, for the mı 
part, sung by a class of men whose particular business it 
thus to preserve the stock of traditions. Indeed, so 1 
tural is this curiosity as to past events, that there are f 
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tutions to whom these bards or minstrels are unknown. 
Thus, to select a few instances, it is they who have pre- 
erved the popular traditions, not only of Europe,’ but 
thoof China, Tibet, and Tartary ;? likewise of India,® of 
çinde. of Belochistan,® of Western Asia,® of the islands 
dthe Black Sea,‘ of Egypt,’ of Western Africa,® of North 
mr of South America," and of the islands in the 
ific.?? 


! F an account of the ancient bards of Gaul, see the Benedictine Hist. 
lè. de la France, vol. i. part i. P . 25-28. Those of Scotland are noticed 
a Berry's Hist. of the Orkney ds, p. 89 ; and for a modern instance in 
Ù island of Col, near Mull, see Otter's Life of Clarke, vol. i. p. 307. As to 
the Irish bards in the seventh century, see Sharon Turner's Hist. of England, 
w% üi p. 571. Spenser's account of them in the sixteenth century (Somers 
Frets, vol. i. pp. 990, 591) shows that the order was then falling into con- 
wept: and in the seventeenth century this is confirmed by Sir William 
Temple: Esay on Poetry, in Temple's Works, vol. iii. pp. 431, 432. But it 
ww pet till the eighteenth century that they became extinct ; for Mr. Prior 
(Lf of Goldsmith, vol. i. pp. 36, 37) says, that Carolan, ‘the last of the 
arent Irish bards,’ died in 1738. Without them the memory of many 
Aet would bave been entirely lost ; since, even at the end of the seven- 
teth century, there being no registers in Ireland, the ordinary means of 
yording facts were so little known, that parents often took the precaution 
d having the namer and ages of children marked on their arms with gun- 
poder. See Kirkman's Memoirs of Charles Macklin, 8v0, 1799, vol. i. 
m 144, 145, a curious book. Compare, respecting Carolan, Nichols’s Illus- 
tums of the Eighteenth Century, vol. vii. pp. 688-694. 

tog thee Toolholos, as they are called, see Huc's Travels in Tartary, 
ee and Chena, vol. i. pp. 65-67. Huc says, p. 67, ‘These poet-singers, 
Is. remind us of the minstrels and rhapsodists of Greece, are alao very 
uere in China; but they are, probably, no where so numerous or so 





ee yy ac in Thibet.’ 
iiw tre banis of the Deccan, see Wilks's History of the South of India, 
raano vel a pp. 20, 21, and Zransac. of the Bombay Soc, vol. i. p. 162. 
orto of other parts of India, see Heber's Journey, vol. ii. pp 402-455 ; 
nemes on the North-weat Frontier of India, in Journal of Geog. Soc. vol. iv. 
GO TED: Prinsep, in Journal of Asiat. Soc. vol. Vill. p. 305; Furbes's 
ment Memare vol. i. pp. 376, 377, 543; and Axiatie Researches, vol. ix. 
6s They are mentioned in the oldest Veda, which is also the oldest of 
a. oe ailan beohs, See Riy Veda Sanhita, vol. i. p. 153. 
vso Burim s Sindh, p. 9, Svo, Ix5l. 
Bate Niedh. p- 29, 
t Fiurure s Trarela into Bokhara, RVO, 183 í, vol. il. pp- 107, 115, 116. 
A aries Trarida, avo, IIG, vol. ii. p- IOl. 
Jf tae Wakinuns Ancient Egyptians, vol. i. p. 304, with Bunsen’s 
Pav p.t, vol. ii. p. 92. 
bate melaii my note on the barda of Western Africa, and can only 
SPetr a haets notice in Mungo Parks Trarela, vol. i. p. 70, 8vo, IRI7. 
bi Geman ’e Sketi hor of the North-American Indians, p. 390, 
Past a History of Peru, vol. i. pp. 34, 32. H7. 
> Luu, Fdynesian Remarches, vol. i. pp. 8, 199, 411; Ellis, Tour through 
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In all these countries, letters were long unknown; and, 
as a people in that state have no means of perpetuating 
their history except by oral tradition, they select the form 
best calculated to assist their memory; and it will, I be 
lieve, be found that the first rudiments of knowledge con- 
sist always of poetry, and often of rhyme.’ The jingle 
pleases the ear of the barbarian, and affords a security 
that he will hand it down to his children in the unim 
paired state in which he received it."* This guarantee 
against error increases still further the value of these 
ballads; and instead of being considered as a mere amuse 
ment, they rise to the dignity of judicial authorities." 


Hawaii, p.91. Compare Cook's Voyages, vol. v. p. 237, with Beechey's Vuyage 
to the Pacific, vol. ii. p. 106. Some of these ballads have been collected, bat, 
I believe, not published. See Cheever's Sandwich Islands, 8yo, 1851, p. 18L 

15 It is a singular proof of the carelessness with which the history of ber 

barous nations has been studied, that authors constantly assert rhyme to be 
a comparatively recent contrivance ; and even Pinkerton, writing to Laing 
in 1709, says, ‘ Rhyme was not known in Europe till about the nin 
century.” Pinkerton's Literary Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 92. The truth is, 
that rhyme was not only known to the ancient Greeks and Romans, but was 
used, long before the date Pinkerton mentions, by the Anglo-Saxons, by the 
Irish, by the Welsh, and, I believe, by the Brétons. See Mure's Hist. of the 
Literature of Greece, vol. ii. p. 113; Hallam’s Lit. of Europe, vol. i. p. 31; 
Villemarque, Chants Populaires de la Bretagne, vol. i. pp. lviii. lix. compared 
with Suuvestre, les Derniers Bretons, p. 143; Turner's tt wt, of England, vol. ii 
pp. 383, 643, vol. vii. pp. 324, 328, 330. Rhyme is also used by the Fantees 
t Bowdich, Mission to Ashantee, p. 358); by the Persians ( Transac. of Bom- 
bay Soc. vol. ii. p. 82); by the Chinese ( Transac. of Asiatic Soc. vol. ii. pp. 407, 
400, and Davis's Chinese, vol. 11. p. 260) ; by the Malays (Asiatic Researches, 
vol. x. pp. 176, 106); by the Javanese (Crawfurd's Hist of the Indian 
“Archipelago, vol. ii. pp. 19, 20); and by the Siumese ( Zransac. of Asiatic 
Soc. vol. iii. p. 209). 

14 The habit thus acquired, long survives the circumstances which made 
it necessary. During many centuries, the love of verification was so widely 
ditlused, that works in rhyme were composed on nearly all subjects, even in 
Europe : and this practice, which marks the ascendency of ghe imagination, 
is, as I have shown, a characteristic of the great Indian civilization, where 
the understanding was always in abeyance. On early French historians who 
wrote in rhyme, see Monteil, Hist. des divers Etats, vol. vi. p. 147. Montucla 
(Hist. dex Mathémat, vol. i. p. 506) mentions a mathematical treatise, written 
in the thirteenth century, ‘en vers techniques.’ Compare the remarka of 
Matter (Hist. de TEcole d Alevandrie, vol. il. pp. 170-183) on the scientitic 
poetry of Aratus; and on that of Hygin, p. 250. Thus, too, we find an 
Anglo-Norman writing ‘the Institutes of Justinian in verse ;’ Turneri 
Hist. of England, vol. vii. p. 307: and a Polish historian composing ‘his 
numerous works on gencalogy and heraldry mostly in rhyme.’ Talcis Lan- 
guage and Literature of the Slavie Nationa, 8vo, 1850, p. 246. Compare 
Origines du Droit Français, in Œuvres de Michelet, vol. ii. p. 310. 

1 Mr. Elis, a missionary in the South-Sea Islands, says of the inhabit- 
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e allusions contained in them, are satisfactory proofs 
decide the merits of rival families, or even to fix the 
its of those rude estates which such a society can pos- 
L We therefore find, that the professed reciters and 
iposers of these songs are the recognized judges in all 
uted matters; and as they are often priests, and be- 
ed to be inspired, it is probably in this way that the 
on of the divine origin of poetry first arose.’ These 
ads will, of course, vary, according to the customs and 
peraments of the different nations, and according to 
climate to which they are accustomed. In the south 
r assume a passionate and voluptuous form; in the 
h they are rather remarkable for their tragic and 
like character.” But, notwithstanding these diversi- 
,all such productions have one feature in common. 
y are not only founded on truth, but making allow- 
e for the colourings of poetry, they are all strictly true. 
1 who are constantly repeating songs which they con- 
itly hear, and who appeal to the authorized singers of 


‘Their traditionary ballads were a kind of standard, or classical au- 
ty, to which they referred for the purpose of determining any disputed 
in their history.’ And when doubts arose, ‘as they had no records to 
h thes could at such times refer, they could only oppose one oral tradi- 
u. another; which unavoidably involved the parties in protracted, and 
_ obstinate debates’ Ellis, Polynesian Researches, vol. 1. pp. 202, 203. 
jaw Elphinstone's Hist. of India, p. 8; Laing's Heimskringla, 8vo, 1844, 
i pp. W, ol; Tiell’s Life of Pocock, edit. 18160, p. 143. 

inspiration of poetry i» sometimes explained by its spontaneousness 
wen, Hist, de la Philosophie, II. série, vol. i. pp. 135, 136) ; and there can 

- doubt that one cause of the reverence felt for great poets, is the 
wity they seem to experience of pouring out their thoughts without 
sar to their own wishes Sull, it will, I believe, be found, that the 
mf poetry being a divine art is most rife in those states of society in 
h knowledge is monopolized by the bards, and in which the bards are 

iesta and historians, On this combination of pursuits, compare a 
is Malolm's Hist. of Persia, vol. i. p. 90, with Mure's Hist. of the Lit. of 
we, tek i p. 148, vol. ii. p. 228, and Petrie's learned work, Ecclesiastical 
kterture of Ireland, Dublin, 1x45, p. 354. For evidence of the great 
ort paid to bards, seu Madlet’s Northern Antiquities, pp. 234-236 ; Wheaton's 
t of the Northmen, pp. 50, 51: Wright's Biog. Brit. Lit. vol. i. p. 3; 
ruas Hist. of English Poetry, 1840, vol. i. pp. xxvi. xl; Grote's Hat. of 
oe. vol ii p. 172, Ist edit. ; and on their important duties, see the laws of 
end, Vibemearpné, Chants Populaires de la Bretagne, 1846, vol. i. pp. v. 
tL: Thislwall's Hist. of Greece, vol. i. p. 220; and Origines du Drot, in 
mres de Michelet, sul. ii. p. 372. 
` Viliemargqué, Chants Populaires, vol. i, p. ly. 
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them as final umpires in disputed questions, are not likely 
to be mistaken on matters, in the accuracy of which they 
have so lively an interest.'® 

This is the earliest, and most simple, of the various 
stages through which history is obliged to pass. But, in 
the course of time, unless unfavourable circumstances in- 
tervene, society advances, and, among other changes, there 
is one in particular of the greatest importance: I mean 
the introduction of the art of writing, which, before many 
generations are passed, must effect a complete alteration | 
in the character of the national traditions. The manner 
in which this occurs has, so far as I am aware, never been 
pointed out; and it will, therefore, be interesting to | 
attempt to trace some of its details. 

The first, and perhaps the most obvious consideration, 
is that the introduction of the art of writing gives per- 
manence to the national knowledge, and thus lessens the 
utility of that oral information, in which all the acquire- 
ments of an unlettered people must be contained. Henc 
it is, that as a country advances, the influence of tradition 
diminishes, and traditions themselves become less trust- 
worthy.’? Besides this, the preservers of these traditions 
losc, in this stage of society, much of their former repu- 
tation. Among a perfectly unlettered people, the singers 
of ballads are, as we have already seen, the sole deposi- 
tories of those historical facts on which the fame, and often 
the property, of their chieftains principally depend. But, 
when this same nation becomes acquainted with the art 





13 As to the general accuracy of the early ballads, which has been rashly 
attacked by several writers, and among others by Sir Walter Scott, see Ville- 
marqué, Chanta Populaires, vol. i. pp. XXv.-xxxi., and Talvi's Slavie Nationa, 

» 150. On the tenacity of oral tradition, compare Niebuhrs History of Rome, 

x47, vol. i. p. 230, with Laing’s Denmark, pp. 197, 198, 350; Wheaton's 
Hist of the Northmen, pp. 38, 39, 57-59, Another curious illustration of this 
ix, that several barbarous nations continue to repeat the old traditions in the 
old worda, for so many generations, that at length the very language becomes 
unintelligible to the majority of those who recite them. See Mariners 
Account of the Tonga Islands, vol. i. p. 156, vol. ii. p. 217, and Catlin’s North- 
American Indiana, vol. i. p. 120. 

1 That the invention of letters would at first weaken the memory, is 
noticed in Plato's Phadrns, chap. 135 (Platonis Opera, vol. i. p. 187, edit. 
Bekker, Lond. 1826) ; where, however, the argument is pushed rather too far. 
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d writing, it grows unwilling to intrust these matters to 
the memory of itinerant singers, and avails itself of its 
ew art to preserve them in a fixed and material form. 
Assoon as this is effected, the importance of those who 
repeat the national traditions is sensibly diminished. They 
gradually sink into an inferior class, which, having lost its 
dd reputation, no longer consists of those superior men 
towhose abilities it owed its former fame.*? Thus we 
we, that although, without letters, there can be no know- 
kedge of much importance, it is nevertheless true, that 
thir introduction is injurious to historical traditions in 
two distinct ways: first by weakening the traditions, 
and secondly by weakening the class of men whose occu- 
fation it is to preserve them. 

but this is not all. Not only does the art of writing 
ksen the number of traditionary truths, but it directly 
tmuuruves the propagation of falsehoods. This is effected 
b what may be termed a principle of accumulation, to 
which all systems of belief have been deeply indebted. 
In ancient times, for example, the name of Hercules was 
fiven to several of those great public robbers who scourged 
mankind, and who, if their crimes were successful, as well 
& enormous, were sure after their death to be worshipped 
az heroes.) How this appellation originated is uncertain; 
baz it was probably bestowed at first on a single man, and 
ax-rwards on those who resembled him in the character 
ot their achievements.” This mode of extending the use 
fu single name is natural to a barbarous people; and 

° Tits inevitable decline in the ability of the bards is noticed, though, 
v tate as to me, from a wrong point of view, in Mure's Literat. of Greece, 
Thor. ork 
aN ate mentions forty-four of these vagabonda, who were all called 
Bem ee See a learned article in Smith's Biog. and Mythology, vol. ii. 
ziS PSM See also Mackays Leligious Derelopment of the Greeks 
æ flirer, vole ii pp. 71-79% On the relation between Hercules and 
Meo ay, cunpare Matter, Hig. du Guosticime, vol. i. p. 257, with HMeeren’s 
dar Nema vol. i p. 295, ave, Inti. And as to the Hercules of Egypt, 
erate Analyse of Egyptian Mythology, 38, pp. 109, 115-119. As to 
o ostin of the ditherent Hercules by the Dorians, see Zhirlicall s Hist. 

t Gee, vol i p. 257; and compare p. 190. 

OT eat pear to be the opinion of Frederick Schlegel; Schlegels Lectures 


at Ihe ru of Literature, Edinb, ISIS, vol. i. p. 260. 
~ ize Laut of generalizing names precedes that more advanced state of 
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would cause little or no confusion, as long as the tradi- 
tions of the country remained local and unconnected. But | 
as soon as these traditions became fixed by a written lan- 
guage, the collectors of them, deceived by the similarity 
of name, assembled the scattered facts, and, ascribing toa 
single man these accumulated exploits, degraded history 
to the level of a miraculous mythology.™ In the same 
way, soon after the use of letters was known in the North 
of Europe, there was drawn up by Saxo Grammaticus the | 
life of the celebrated Ragnar Lodbrok. Either from ac- 





cident or design, this great warrior of Scandinavia, who 
had taught England to tremble, had received the same 
name as another Ragnar, who was prince of Jutland about 
a hundred years earlier. This coincidence would have 
caused no confusion, as long as each district preserved 
distinct and independent account of its own Ragnar. But, 
by possessing the resource of writing, men became able 


to consolidate the separate trains of events, and, as it ` 


were, fuse two truths into one error. And this was what 
actually happened. The credulous Saxo put together the 
different exploits of both Ragnars, and, ascribing the 
whole of them to his favourite hero, has involved in ob- 
scurity one of the most interesting parts of the early 
history of Europe.” 

The annals of the North afford another curious instance 
of this source of error. A tribe of Finns, called Queens, 
occupied a considerable part of the eastern coast of the 
Gulf of Bothnia. Their country was known as Queenland; 


society in which men generalize phenomena. If this proposition is uni- 
versally true, which I take it to be, it will throw some light on the history 
of disputes between the nominalists and the realists, 

% We may form an idea of the fertilitv of this source of error from the 
fact, that in Egypt there were fifty-three citiea bearing the same name: 
‘L'auteur du Kamous nous apprend qu'il y a en Egypte cinquante-trvis 
villes du nom de Schobra: en effet, jai retrouvé tous ces nome dans les 
deux dénombremens déjà cités” Quatremére, Recherches sur la Lanywe et la 
Littérature de T Egypte. p. 199. 

35 On this confusion respecting Ragnor Lodbrok, see Getjer's History of 
Sweden, part i. pp. 13, 14; Lappenbery’s Anglo-Saron Kinga, vol. ii. p. 31; 
Wheaton s Hut. of the Northmen, p. 150; Mallet's Northern Antiquities, p. 383; 
Cri-hton’s Scandinavia, vol. i. p. 116. A comparison of these passages will 
justify the sarcastic remark of Koch on the history of Swedish and Danish 
heroes ; Koch, Tableau des Révolutions, vol. i. p. 67 note. 
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is name gave rise to a belief that, to the north of 
ltic, there was a nation of Amazons. This would 
have been corrected by local knowledge; but, by 
e of writing, the fying rumour was at once fixed; 
e existence of such a people is positively, affirmed 
ie of the earliest European histories.? Thus, too, 
he ancient capital of Finland, was called Turku, 
‚in the Swedish language, means a market-place. 

of Bremen, having occasion to treat of the coun- 
1djoining the Baltic,” was so misled by the word 
1, that.this celebrated historian assures his readers 
here were Turks in Finland.”8 

these illustrations many others might be added, 
ng how mere names deceived the early historians, 
ave rise to relations which were entirely false, and 
_ have been rectified on the spot; but which, owing 
‘art of writing, were carried into distant countries, 
hus placed beyond the reach of contradiction. Of 
cases, one more may be mentioned, as it concerns 
story of England. Richard I., the most barbarous 
r princes, was known to his contemporaries as the 
, an appellation conferred upon him on account of 
arlessness, and the ferocity of his temper.” Hence 
s said that he had the heart of a lion; and the title 
‘chard's Physical Hist. of Mankind, vol. iii. p. 273. The Norwegians 
‘e to the Finlanders the name of Quener. See Dillon’s Lapland and 
, 8vo, 1840, vol. ii. p. 221. Compare Laing's Sweden. pp. 45,47. The 
n river in South America owes its name to a similar fable. Hen- 
r Hist. of Brazil, p. 453; Southey’s Hist. of Brazil, vol. i. p. 112; 
vh's Researches concerning America, pp. 407, 408; and Journal of 
We. Vol. xv. p. 60, for an account of the wide diffusion of this error. 
aaron Turner (Hist. of England, vol. iv. p. 30) calls him ‘the Strabo 
Baltic ;’ and it was from him that most of the geographers in the 
: Aves derived their knowledge of the North. 
[t was called in Finnish Turku, from the Swedish word torg, which 
s a market-place. The sound of this name misled Adam of Bremen 


e belief that there were Turks in Finland.’ Cooley's Hist. of Maritime 
land Discovery, London, 1830, vol. i. p. 211. 
he chronicler of his crusade savs, that he was called Lion on account 
ever pardoning an offence: ‘Nihil injuriarum reliquit inultum : unde 
3 (t. e. the King of France) dictus est Agnus a Griffonibus, alter Leonis 
accepit.’ Chronicon Ricardi Divisiensis de Rebus gestis Ricardi Primi, 
itevenson, Lond. 1838, p. 18. Some of the Egyptian kings received 
ime of Lion ‘from their heroic exploits.’ Vyse on the Pyramids, 
. p. 116. 


T2 
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Cceur de Lion not only became indissolubly connected with 
his name, but actually gave rise to a story, repeated by 
innumerable writers, according to which he slew a lion in 
single combat.” The name gave rise to the story ; the 
story confirmed the name; and another fiction was added 
to that long series of falsehoods of which history mainly 
consisted during the Middle Ages. 

The corruptions of history, thus naturally brought 
about by the mere introductionof letters, were, in Europe, 
aided by an additional cause. With the art of writing, 
there was, in most cases, also communicated a knowledge 
of Christianity; and the new religion not only destroyed 
many of the Pagan traditions, but falsified the remainder, 
by amalgamating them with monastic legends. The ex- 
tent to which this was carried would form a curious sub- 
ject for inquiry ; but one or two instances of it will per- 
haps be sufficient to satisfy the generality of readers. 

Of the earliest state of the great Northern nations we 
have little positive evidence; but several of the lays in 
which the Scandinavian poets related the feats of their 
ancestors, or of their contemporaries, are still preserved; 
and, notwithstanding their subsequent corruption, it is 
admitted by the most competent judges that they em- 
body real and historical events. But in the ninth and 
tenth centuries, Christian missionaries found their way 
across the Baltic, and introduced a knowledge of their 
religion among the inhabitants of Northern Europe." 


30 Sve Price's learned Preface to Warton's History of English Poetry, vol i. 

. 21; and on the similar story of Henry the Lion, see Maury, du 

Boyen Age, p. 160. Compare the account of Duke Ciodfrey’s conflict with a 

bear, in Matthei Paris Historia Major, p. 20, Lond. 1634, folio. I should not 

be surprised if the story of Alexander and the Lion (Thtrlwal’s History of 
Greece, Vol. vi. p. 305) were equally fabulous. 

31 The first missionary was Ebbo, about the vear 822. He was followed 
by Anschar, who afterwards pushed his enterprise as far as Sweden. The 
progresa was, however, slow ; and it was not till the latter half of the 1th 
century that Christianity was established firmly in the North. See Neander's 
Hist. of the Church, vol. v. pp. 373, 374, 379, 380, 400-402; Moshetm's Eccies. 
Hist, vol. i. pp. 188, 215, 216; Barry's Hist. of the Orkney Islands, p- 125. 
It is often supposed that some of the Danes in Ireland were Christiana as 
early as the reign of Ivar I.; but this is a mistake, into which Ledwich fell 
by relying on a coin, which in reality refers to Ivar II. Petrie's Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of Ireland, p. 225; and Ledwich's Antiquities of Ireland, p. 159. 
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Scarcely was this effected, when the sources of history 
began to be poisoned. At the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, Sæmund Sigfussen, a Christian priest, gathered the 
popular, and hitherto unwritten, histories of the North into 
what is called the Elder Edda; and he was satisfied with 
adding to his compilation the corrective of a Christian 
hymn.* A hundred years later, there was made another 
collection of the native histories; but the principle which 
I have mentioned, having had a longer time to operate 
now displayed its effects still more clearly. In this second 
collection, which is known by the name of the Younger 
Edda, there is an agreeable mixture of Greek, Jewish, 
and Christian fables ; and, for the first time in the Scan- 
dinavian annals, we meet with the widely diffused fiction 
of a Trojan descent.” | 
If, by way of further illustration, we turn to other 
parts of the world, we shall find a series of facts confirm- 
ing this view. We shall find that, in those countries where 
there has been no change of religion, historyis more trust- 
worthy and connected than in those countries where such 
a change has taken place. In India, Brahmanism, which 
is still supreme, was established at so early a period, that 
its origin is lost in the remotest antiquity. The conse- 
quence is, that the native annals have never been cor- 
rupted by any new superstition; and the Hindus are 
possessed of historic traditions more ancient than can be 


n Mr. Wheaton (History of Northmen, p. 60) says, that Sæmund ‘ merely 
added one song of his own composition, of a moral and Christian religious 
tendency; so as thereby to consecrate and leaven, as it were, the whole mass 
of Paganism.’ 

33 Wheaton'’s Hist. of the Northmen, pp. 89,90; Mallet’s Northern Anti- 
gutres, pp. 377, 378, 425; Schlegels Lectures on the History of Literature, 
vol. i. p. 265. Indeed, these interpolations are so numerous, that the ear- 
lier German antiquaries believed the Edda to be a forgery by the northern 
nonks,—a paradox which Müller refuted more than forty years ago. Note 
n Wheaton, p. 61. Compare Palgrave’s English Commonwealth, Anglo-Saxon 
Period, vol. 1. p. 135. 

4 As is evident from the conflicting statements made by the best orient- 
iste, each of whom has some favourite hypothesis of his own respecting its 
vigin. It is enough to say, that we have no account of India existing with- 
at Brahmanism; and as to its real history, nothing can be understood, 
intil more steps have been taken towards generalizing the laws which regu- 
ate the growth of religious opinions. 
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found among any other Asiatic people.™ In the same | 


way, the Chinese have for upwards of 2000 years pre- 
served the religion of Fo, which is a form of Buddhism.” 
In China, therefore, though the civilization has never been 
equal to that of India, there is a history, not, indeed, 
as old as the natives would wish us to believe, but still 
stretching back toseveral centuries before the Christianera, 
from whence it has been brought down to our own times 


in an uninterrupted succession.” On the other hand, the | 


Persians, whose intellectual development was certainly 
superior to that of the Chinese, are nevertheless without 
any authentic information respecting the early transac- 
tions of their ancient monarchy.” For this I can see no 
possible reason, except the fact, that Persia, soon after the 


$ Dr. Prichard (Physical Hist. of Mankind, vol. iv. pp. 101-105) thinks 
that the Hindus have a history beginning B.c. 1301. Compare Works of Ser 
WW. Jones, vol. i. pp. 311, 312. Mr. Wilson says, that even the genealogies 
in the Puranas are, ‘in all probability, much more authentic than has been 
sometimes supposed.’ Wilson's note in Mill's Hist. of India, vol. i. pp. 18l, 
162. See also his preface to the Vishnu Purana, p. lxv.; and Asiatic Re 
searches, vol. v. p. 244. 

36 Journal of Asiatic Soc., vol. vi. p. 251; Herder, Ideen sur GeechiMe, 
vol. iv. p. 70; Works of Sir IW. Jones, vol. i. p. 104. I learn from a note in 
Erman’s Siberia, vol. ii. p. 306, that one of the missionaries gravely suggests 
‘that Buddhism originated in the errors of the Manichæans, and is there- 
fore but an imitation of Christianity.’ 

37 M. Bunsen says, that the Chinese have ‘a regular chronology, ex- 
tending back 3000 years B.c.’ Bunsen’s Egypt, vol. i. p. 240. See also Hum- 
boldt's Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 475, vol. iv. p. 455; Renouard, Hist. de la Médecine, 
vol. i. pp. £7, 48; and the statements of Klaproth and Rémusat, in Prichards 
Physical Haist., vol. iv. pp. 476, 477. The superior exactness of the Chinese 
annals is sometimes ascnbed to their early knowledge of printing, with which 
they claim to have been acquuinted in B.c. 1100. Metdinger's Essay, in 
Journal of Statistical Society, vol. iii. p. 163. But the fact is, that print 
was unknown in China till the ninth or tenth century after Christ, 
movable types were not invented before 1041. Humboldt's Coemos, vol. ii. 
p. 623; Transac. of Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 7; Journal Asiatique, vol. i. 
p- 137, Paris, 1822; Davis's Chinese, vol. i. pp. 174, 178, vol. iii. p. 1. There 
are some interesting papers on the early history of China in Journal of Anat. 
Soc., vol. i. pp. 57-86, 213-222, vol. ii. pp. 166-171, 276-287. 

38 t From the death of Alexander C3 B.C.) to the reign of Ardeshir 
Babegan (Artaxerxes), the founder of the Sassanian dynasty (200 a.p.), a 

eriod of more than five centuries, is almost a blank in the Persian history.’ 
Froyer's Preliminary Discourse to the Dabistan, 8vo, 1843, vol. i. pp. lv. lvi. 
See to the same effect Erskine on the Zend- Avesta, in Transac. of Soc. of Bom- 
bay, vol. ii. pp. 303-305; and Malcolm's Hist. of Persia, vol. i. p. 68. The 
ancient Persian traditions are said to have been Pehlvi; Malcom, vol. i. 
pp. 501-505 ; but if so, they have all perished, p. 555: compare Rawlinson's 
note in Journal of Geog. Svc., vol. x. p. 82. 
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romulgation of the Koran, was conquered by the Mo- 
mmedans, who completely subverted the Parsee reli- 
gion, and thus interrupted the stream of the national tra- 
ditions. Hence it is that, putting aside the myths of 
the Zendavesta, we have no native authorities for Persian 
history of any value, until the appearance, in the eleventh 
century, of the Shah Nameh ; in which, however, Ferdousi 


has mingled the miraculous relations of those two reli- 


gions by which his country had been successively sub- 
jected.” The result is, that if it were not for the various 
discoveries which have been made, of monuments, inscrip- 
tions, and coins, we should be compelled to rely on the 
scanty and inaccurate details in the Greek writers for 
our knowledge of the history of one of the most important 
of the Asiatic monarchies.*! 

Even among more barbarous nations, we see the same 


* On the antagonism between Mohammedanism and the old Persian 
history, see a note in Grrote’s Hist. of Greece, vol. i. p.623. Even at present 
or, at all events, during this century, the best education in Persia consiste 
in learning the elements of Arabic grammar, ‘ logic, jurisprudence, the tra- 
ditions of their prophet, and the commentaries on the Koran.’ Vans Ken- 
redy on Persian Literature, in Transac. of Bombay Society, vol. ii. p. 62. In 
the same way the Mohammedans neglected the old history of India, and 
would, no doubt, have destroyed or corrupted it; but they never had any- 
thing like the hold of India that they had of Persia, and, above all, they 
were unable to displace the native religion. However, their influence, so 
far as it went, was unfavourable; and Mr. Elphinstone (Hist. A India, p. 
438) says, that till the sixteenth century there was no instance of a Mussul- 
man carefully studying Hindu literature. 

* On the Shah Nameh, see Works of Sir W. Jones, vol. iv. pp. 544, 545, 
rol. v. p. 594; Mils Hist. of India, vol. ii. pp. 64, 65; Journal of Asiatic 
Society, vol. iv. p. 225. It is supposed by a very high authority that the 
Persian cuneiform inscriptions ‘will enable us, in the end, to introduce 
omething like chronological accuracy and order into the myths and tradi- 
ions embodied in the Shah Nameh.’ Rawlinson on the Inscriptions of As- 
yria and Babylonia, in Journal of Asiat. Soc., vol. xii. p. 448, 

*1 On the ignorance of the Greeks respecting Persian history, see Vans 
Sennedy, in Transac. of Soc. of Bombay, vol. ii. pp. 119, 127-129, 136. In- 
leed, this learned writer says (p. 138) he is ‘inclined to suspect that no 
ireek author ever derived his information from any native of Persia Proper, 
hat is, of the country to the east of the Euphrates.’ See also on the per- 
Jexities in Persian chronology, Grote's Hist. of Greece, vol. vi. p. 496, vol. ix. 
. 3, vol. x. p. 405; and Donaldson's New Cratylus, 1839, p. 87 note. As 
o the foolish stories which the Greeks relate respecting Achæmenes, com- 
are Malcolm's Hist. of Persia, vol. i. p. 18, with Heeren's Asiatic Nations, | 
ol. i. p. 243. Even Herodotus, who 1a invaluable in regard to t, is 
ot to be relied upon for Persia; as was noticed long ago by Sir W. Jones, 
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principle at work. The Malayo-Polynesian race is well 
known to ethnologists, as covering an immense series of 
islands, extending from Madagascar to within 2000 miles | 
of the western coast of America.*? The religion of these 
widely scattered people was originally Polytheism, of which 
the purest forms were long preserved in the Philippine 
Islands. But in the fifteenth century, many of the Poly- 
nesian nations were converted to Mohammedanism ;* and 
this was followed by a process precisely the same as that 
which I have pointed out in other countries. The new 
religion, by changing the current of the national thoughts, 
corrupted the purity of the national history. Of all the 
islands in the Indian Archipelago, Java was the one which 
reached the highest civilization.” Now, however, the 





in the preface to his Nader Shah (Jones’s Works, vol. v. p. 540), and is partly 
admitted by Mr. Mure (History of the Literature of Ancient Greece, vol. iv. 
p. 338, 8vo, 1853). 

42 That is, to Easter Island, which appears to be its furthest boundary 
(Prichard s Phys. Hist., vol. v. p. 8); and of which there is a good account in 

eechey's Voyage to the Pacific, vol. i. pp. 43-58, and a notice in Jour. of Geng. 
Society, vol. 1. p. 195. The language of Easter Island has been long known 
to be Malayo-lolynesian ; for it was understood by a native of the Soci 
Islands, who accompanied Cook (Cook's Voyages, vol. iii. pp. 204, 308 ; 
Prichard, vol. v. p. 147 : compare Maraden's History of Sumatra, p. 164). 
Ethnologists have not usually paid sufficient honour to this great navigator, 
who was the first to remark the similarity between the different languages 
in Polynesia Proper. Cook's Voyages, vol. ii. pp. 60, 61, vol. iii. pp. 230, 280, 
290, vol. iv. p: 305, vol. vi. p. 230, vol. vii. p. Nib. As to Madagascar being 
the western limit of this vast race of people, see Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. 
p. 222 : Reports on Ethnology by Brit. Assoc. for 1847, pp. 154, 216, 250; and 
Ellis's Hist. of Madagascar, vol. i. p. 133. 

43 Also the seat of the Tagala language; which, according to William 
I{umboldt, ia the most perfect of all the forms of the Malayo-Polynesian. 
Prichard’s Physical Hist., vol. v. pp. 38, 51, 52. 

“ Marsden's History of Sumatra, p. 281. De Thou (Hist. Univ., vol. xiii. 
p 59) supposes that the Javanese did not become Mohammedans till late in 
the sixteenth century; but it is now known that their conversion took place 
at least a hundred years earlier, the old religion being finally abolished in 
1478. See Crawfura's Hist. of the Indian Archipelago, vol. ii. p. 812 ; Low's 
Sarawak, p. 90; and Raffles’ Hist. of Java, vol. i. pp. 309, 349, vol. ii. pp. 1, 
66, 254. The doctrines of Mohammed spread quickly; and the Malay pil- 
grims enjoy the reputation, in modern times, of being among the moet ecru- 
pulously religious of those who go to the Hadj. Burckhardt's Arabia, vol. ii. 
pp. 96, 97. 

43 The Javanese civilization is examined at great length by William 
Humboldt, in his celebrated work, Ueber die Kawi Sprache, Berlin, 1836. 
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Javanese have not only lost their historical traditions, 

but even those lists of their kings which are extant, are 

interpolated with the names of Mohammedan saints.“ 

On the other hand, we find that in the adjacent island 

of Bali, where the old religion is still preserved,*’ the 

legends of Java are remembered and cherished by the 
ple. 


It would be useless to adduce further evidence respect- 
ing the manner in which, among an imperfectly civilized 
people, the establishment of a new religion will always 
affect the accuracy of their early history. I need only ob- 
serve, that in this way the Christian priests have obscured 
the annals of every Buropean people they converted, and 
have destroyed or corrupted the traditions of the Gauls, 
of the Welsh, of the Irish,® of the Anglo-Saxons," of the 


From the evidence supplied by some early Chinese writings, which have 
only recently been published, there are good. grounds for believing that the 
Indian Colonies were established in Java in the first century after Christ. 
See Wilson on the Foe Kue Ki, in Journal of Asiat. Soc. vol. v. p. 187 ; com- 
pare vol. vi. p. 320. 

“ Crawfurd’s Hist. of the Indian Archipelago, vol. ii. p. 297. Compare 
With this the exactness with which, even in the island of Celebes, the dates 
were preserved ‘before the introduction of Mahomedanism.’ Crawfurd, 
vol. i. p. 306. For similar instances of royal genealogies being obscured 
by the introduction into them of the names of gods, see Kemble’s Sarons tn 
England, vol. i. pp. 27, 335. 

“i Amatic Researches, vol. x. p. 191, vol. xiii. p. 128. In the Appendix 
to Raffles’ Hist. of Java, vol. ii. p. cxlii., it is said, that ‘in Bali not more 
than one in two hundred, if so many, are Mahomedans.’ See also p. 65, 
and vol. i. p. 530. 

* Indeed, the Javanese appear to have no other means of acquiring the 
old Kawi traditions than by learning them from natives of Bali. See note 
to an Essay on the Island of Bali, in Asiatic Researches, vol. xiii. p. 162, 
Calcutta, 1820, 4to. Sir Stamford Raffles (Hist. of Java, vol. i. p. 400) says, 
‘It is chiefly to Bali that we must look for illustrations of the ancient state 
of the Javans.’ See also p. 414. 

* Respecting the corruption of Druidical traditions in Gaul by Christian 
priests, see Villemarqué, Chants Populatres de la Bretagne, Paris, 1846, vol. i. 
pp. xviii. xix. 

5 The injury done to the traditions handed down by Welsh and Irish 
bards, is noticed in Dr. Prichard’s valuable work, Physical Hist. of Mankind, 
vol, iii. p. 184, 8vo, 1841. See also Warton’s Hist. of English Poetry, vol. i. 

p. xxxvi. note. 

51 See the remarks on Beowulf, in Wright's Biog. Brit. Lit. vol. i. p. 7, 
Ryo, 1842. See also pp. 13, 14: and compare Kemble’s Saxons in Jona, 
vol. i. p. 331. 
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Sclavonic nations,’ of the Finns,’ and even of the Ice- 
landers.™ 

Besides all this, there occurred other circumstances 
tending in the same direction. Owing to events which | 
I shall hereafter explain, the literature of Europe, shor | ) 
before the final dissolution of the Roman Enpire, 
entirely into the hands of the clergy, who were long ve- 
nerated as the sole instructors of mankind. For several | 
centuries, it was extremely rare to meet with a layman | 
who could read or write; and of course it was still rarer 
to meet with one able to compose a work. Literature, } 
being thus monopolized by a single class, assumed the | 
peculiarities natural to its new masters.” And as the ` 
clergy, taken as a body, have always looked on it as their ° 
business to enforce belief, rather than encourage inquiry, 
it is no wonder if they displayed in their writings the 
spirit incidental to the habits of their profession. Hence, 
as I have already observed, literature; during many ages, 
instead of benefiting society, injured it, by increasing 
credulity, and thus stopping the progress of knowledge. 
Indeed, the aptitude for falsehood became so great, that 
there was nothing men were unwilling tobelieve. Nothing 
came amiss to their greedy and credulous ears. Histories 
of omens, prodigies, apparitions, strange portents, mon- 
strous appearances in the heavens, the wildest and most 
incoherent absurdities, were repeated from mouth to 





5? Tals Language and Literature of the Slavic Nations, 8vo, 1850, p. 231. 
The Pagan songs of the Slovaks, in the north-west of Hungary, were for a 
time preserved ; but even they are now lost. Talvi, p. 216. 

‘8 The monkish chroniclers neglected the old Finnish traditions; and 
allowing them to perish, preferred the inventions of Saxo and Johannes 
Magnus. Prichard s Physical Hist. vol. iii. pp. 284, 285. 

š For an instance in which the monks have falsified the old Icelandic 
traditions, see Mr. Keightley's learned book on Fairy Mythology, 8vo, 13850, 
p. 159. 

$5 The Rev. Mr. Dowling, who looks back with great regret to this happy 
period, says, ‘ Writers were almost universally ecclesiastics. Literature was 
scarcely anything but a religious exercise; for everything that was studied, 
was studied with a reference to religion. The men, therefore, who wrote 
history, wrote ecclesiastical history.’ Dovwling’s Introduction to the Critical 
Study of Ecclesiastical History, 8vo, 1838, p. 58; a work of some talent, but 
chiefly interesting as a manifesto by an active party. 
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mouth, and copied from book to book, with as much care 
as if they were the choicest treasures of human wisdom.® 
That Europe should ever have emerged from such a state, 
is the most decisive proof of the extraordinary energy of 
Man. since we cannot even conceive a condition of society 
more unfavourable to his progress. But it is evident, 
that until the emancipation was effected, the credulity 
md looseness of thought which were universal, unfitted 
men for habits of investigation, and made it impossible 
forthem to engage in a successful study of past affairs, 
o even record with accuracy what was taking place 
around them.” 

If. therefore, we recur to the facts just cited, we may 
ay that, omitting several circumstances altogether sub- 
minute, there were three leading causes of the corrup- 
ton of the history of Europe in the.Middle Ages. The 
int cause was, the sudden introduction of the art of 
mting, and the consequent fusion of different local tra- 
dtiuns, which, when separate, were accurate, but when 
tmited were false. The second cause was, the change of 
igion: which acted in two ways, producing not merely 
u interruption of the old traditions, but also an interpo- 
btion «f them. And the third cause, probably the most 
fewertul of all, was, that history became monopolized b 
a Las of men whose professional habits made them quick 
t believe, and who, moreover, had a direct interest in 





* Ths, for instance, a celebrated historian, who wrote at the end of the 
Teh entury, save of the reign of William Rufus: ‘Ejusdem regis tem- 
> at et parte supradictum est, in sole, luna, et atellis multa signa visa 
4.52. warm gueque littua penyepe egrediebatur, et homines et anmmalia sub- 
Be iLa et domos quamplires subvertit. In pazo qui Barukeshire 
waur, ante oceisionem regis sanguis de fonte tribus septimanis emana- 
12 Muti etiam Normannis diabolus in horribili specie se frequenter in 

Ri atendens plura cum eis de reze et Ranulfo, et quibusdam alis locutus 
~ Na mirum, nam illorum tempore ferè omnis legum siluit juatitia, 
inaj e j istitie subpositis, sola in principibus imperabat pecunia. i 
v H. eden Annal. in Scrip/ores post Bedam, p. 268. See also the same work, 
% somes: and compare Matthei Weatmonast. Flores Historiarum, part i. 
pe Ar. 2m4, part ii. p. 24, 

C Esen the descriptions of natural objecta which historians attempted 
zie M ite Aiea, wer marked by the same carelessness, See some good 
ræna ce bs Dr. Amold, on Bede's account of the Solent Sea. Arnold's 
<-teres m Modern History, pp. 102, 103. 
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increasing the general credulity, since it was the basis | 
upon which their own authority was built. 

By the operation of these causes, the history of Ee | 
rope became corrupted to an extent for which we can | 
find no parallel in any other period. That there was, 
properly speaking, no history, was the smallest part of 
the inconvenience ; but, unhappily, men, not satisfied with 
the absence of truth, supplied its place by the invention 
of falsehood. Among innumerable instances of this, there 
is one species of Inv entions worth noticing, because they 
evince that love of antiquity, which is a marked charac- 
teristic of those classes by whom history was then written. 

I allude to fictions regarding the origin of different na- 
tions, in all of which the spirit of the Middle Ages is very 
discernible. During many centuries, it was believed by 
every people that they were directly descended from 
ancestors who had been present at the siege of Trov. 
That was a proposition which no one thought of doubt- 
ing. The only question was, as to the details of so illus- 
trious a lineage. On this, howe ever, there was a certain 
unanimity of opinion; since, not to mention inferior coun- 
tries, it was admitted that the French were descended 
from F rancus, whom everybody knew to be the son of 
Hector; and it was also known that the Britons came , 





58 In Le Long's Bibliothèque Historique de la France, vol. ii. p. 3, it is 
said, that the descent of the kings of France from the Trojans wes univer 
sally believed before the sixteenth century: ‘Cette descendance a été crue 
véritable près de huit cent ans, et soutenue par tous les écrivains de notre 
histoire; la fausseté n'en a été reconnue qu'au commencement du seizième 
siècle.’ 'Poly dore Vergil, who died in the middle of the sixteenth centary, 
attacked this opinion in regard to England, and thereby made his history 

ular. See Ellie's Preface to Pol 'ydore Fergil, p. xx. 4to, 1844, pub- 
lishe by the Camden Society. ‘ He discarded “Brute, as an unreal person- 
age.” In 1128, Henry I., king of England, inquired from a learned man 
respecting the early history of France. The answer is preserved by an his 
torian of the thirteenth century: ‘Regum potentissime, inquiens, sicut 
leræque gentes Europe, ita Franci a Trojanis originem duxerunt.” Matthes 
aris Hist. Major, p. 59. See also Rog. de Hov. in ores post Bedam, 
p. 274. On the descent of the Britons from Priam a and /Eneas, see 
Vestmonast. Flores Historiarum, part i. p. 66. Indeed, at the begi a eat 
the fourteenth century, their Trojan origin was stated as a notorious act, 
in a letter written to Pope Boniface by Edward I., and signed by the Eng- 
lish nobility. See Warton's Hist. of English Poetry, vol. i i. pp. 131, 132 ; and 
Campbell s Lives of the Chancellors, vol. 1. p. 1 
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rom Brutus, whose father was no other than Æneas 
uimself..°? 

Touching the origin of particular places, the great 
uistorians of the Middle Ages are equally communicative. 
In the accounts they give of them, as well as in the lives 
they write of eminent men, the history usually begins at 
a very remote period; and the events relating to their 
subject are often traced back, in an unbroken series, from 
the moment when Noah left the ark, or even when Adam 
passed the gates of Paradise. On other occasions, the 
antiquity they assign 1s somewhat less; but the range 
of their information is always extraordinary. They say, 
that the capital of France is called after Paris, the son 
of Priam, because he fled there when Troy was over- 
thrown.*' They also mention that Tours owed its name 
to being the burial-place of Turonus, one of the Trojans ;” 


The general opinion was, that Brutus, or Brute, was the son of Æneas; 
but some historians affirmed that he was the great-grandson. See Turner's 
His. of England, vol. i. p. 63, vol. vii. pp. 220. 

© In the Notes to a Chronicle of London from 1089 to 1483, pp. 183-187, 
edit. {to, 1827, there is a pedigree, in which the history of the bishops of 
London is traced back, not only to the migration of Brutus from Troy, but 
also to Noah and Adam. Thus, too, Goropius, in his history of Antwerp, 
written in the sixteenth century : ‘Vond zoowell de Nederlandsche taal als 
de Wyabegeerte van Orpheus in de ark van Noach?’ Van Kampen, Geschie- 
denis der [etteren, Bro, 1821, vol. i. p. 91; see also p. 86. In the thirteenth 
century, Mathew Paris (Historia Major, p. 352) says of Alfred, ‘ Hujus 
genealogia in Anglorum historiis perducitur usque ad Adam primum pa- 
rentem.’ See, to the same effect, Matthe: Westmonast. Flores Historiarum, 
part i. pp. 323, 324, 415. In William of Malmesbury’s Chronicle (Seriptores 
post Bedam, p. 22 rev.) the genealogy of the Saxon kings is traced back to 
Adam. For other, and similar, instances, see a note in Lingards History 
of England. vol. i. p. 403. And Mr. Ticknor (History of Spanish Literature, 
vol. i. p. 509) mentions, that the Spanish chroniclers present ‘an uninter- 
rupted succession of Spanish kings from Tubal, a grandson of Noah.’ 

œ Monteil, in his curious book, Histoire des divers Etats, vol. v. p. TO, 
mentions the old belief ‘que les Parisiens sont du sang des rois des anciens 
Troyens, par Paris, fils de Priam.’ Even in the seventeenth century this 
idea was not extinct; and Coryat, who travelled in France in 1608, gives 
another version of it. He says, ‘ As for her name of Paris, she hath it (as 
some write) from Paris, the eighteenth king of Gallia Celtica, whom some 

write to have been lineally descended from Japhet, one of the three sons of 
Noah, and to have founded this city.’ > Coryat's Crudities, 1611, reprinted 
1776, vol. i. pp. 27, 28. 

st (Erat ibi quidam Tros nomine Turonus Bruti nepos...... De 
nomine ipsius prædicta civitas Turonis vocabulum nacta est; quia ibidem 
eepultus fuit.’ Galfredi Monumet. Hist. Briton. lib. i. cap. xv. p. 19. And 
Mathew of Westminster, who wrote in the fourteenth century, says (Flores 
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while the city of Troyes was actually built by the Trojans, 
as its etymology clearly proves.® It was well-ascertained 
that Nuremberg was called after the Emperor Nero; 
and Jerusalem after King Jebus, a man of vast cele 
brity in the Middle Ages, but whose existence later his 
torians have not been able to verify. The river Humber 
received its name because, in ancient times, a king of the 
Huns had been drowned in it.6€ The Gauls derived their 
origin, according to some, from Galathia, a female de- 
scendant of Japhet; according to others, from Gomer, 
the son of Japhet.” Prussia was called after Prussus, a 
brother of Augustus. This was remarkably modem; 
but Silesia had its name from the prophet Elisha—from 
whom, indeed, the Silesians descended ;® while as to the 
city of Zurich, its exact date was a matter of dispute, 
but it was unquestionably built in the time of Abraham.” 


Historiarum, part i. p. 17): ‘Tros nomine Turnus. . .. . De nomine verd 
ipsius Turonorum civitas vocabulum traxit, quia ibidem, ut testatur lHomeru, 
sepultus fuit.’ 

63 < On convient bien que les Troyens de notre Troyes sont du sang des 
anciens Troyens.’ Monteil, Divers Etats, vol. v. p. 09. 

64 Monconys, who was in Nuremberg in 1663, found this opinion still 
held there; and he seems himself half inclined to believe it : for, in visiting 
a castle, he observes, ‘ Mais je ne sçai si c'est un ouvrage de Néron, comme 
l'on le dit, et que même le nom de Nuremberg en vient.’ Voyages de Mur 
conys, vol. iv. p. 141, edit. Paris, 1695. 

6 «Deinceps rexmante in ea Jebuswo, dicta Jebus, et sic ex Jebus et 
Salem dicta est Jebussaulem. Unde post dempta b littera et addita r, dicts 
est Hierusalem.’ Matthei Paris Historia Mujor, p. 43. This reminds me 
of another great writer, who was one of the fathers, and was moreover § 
saint, and who, says M. Matter, ‘dérive les Samaritains du roi Samarius 
fils de Canaan. Matter, Hist. du Gnosticiame, vol. i. p. 41. 

66 ¢]lumber rex Hunnorum ..... ad flumen diffugiens, submersus 
est intra ipsum, et nomen suum flumini reliquit.’ Matthei Westmonad. 
Flores Historiarum, part i. P 19. 

6? These two opinions, which long divided the learned world, are stated 
in Le Long, Bibliotheque Historique de la France, vol. ii. pp. 5, 49. 

6 See a curious allusion to this in De Thou, Hist Univ. vol. viii. p. 1005 
where, however, it is erroneously supposed to be a Russian invention. 

69 «The Silesians are not without voluminous writers upon their ant- 
quities; and one of them gravely derives the name and descent cf his 
country from the prophet Elisha.” Adams's Letters on Silesia, p. 287, Lond. 
8vo, 1x04. 

70 In 1608, Coryat, when in Zurich, was ‘told by the learned Hospinian 
that their city was founded in the time of Abraham.’ Coryat’s Cruditiet, 
vol. i. Epistle to the Reader, sig. D. 1 always give the most recent instance 
I have met with, because, in the history of the European intellect, it ¥ 
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is likewise from Abraham and Sarah that the gipsies 


ediately sprung.”' The blood of the Saracens was 


pure, since they were only descended from Sarah— 
hat way it is not mentioned; but she probably had 
1 by another marriage, or, may be, as the fruit of 
zgyptian intrigue. At all events, the Scotch cer- 
yv came from Egypt; for they were originally the 


: of Scota, who was a daughter of Pharaoh, and who 


wathed to them her name.’ On sundry similar mat- 
„the Middle Ages possessed information equally valu- 

It was well known that the city of Naples was 
ed on eggs ;‘* and it was also known, that the order. 
t. Michael was instituted in person by the archangel, 
‘was himself the first knight, and to whom, in fact, 
alry owes its origin.” In regard to the Tartars, that 


rant to know how long the spirit of the Middle Ages survived in dif- 
to Mmea. 
Taes wer ‘seuls enfants légitimes’ of Abraham and Sarah. Monteil, 
0 Brata, vol. v. p. 19. 
Mathew Paris, who is apprehensive lest the reputation of Sarah should 
Lae, Saraceni perverse se putant ex Sara dici; sed veriùs Agareni 
“ab Asar; et Isnaelitic, ab Ismacle tilio Abrahe.’ Hist. Major, p. 357. 
ama stuilar passage in Mezeray, Histoire de France, vol. i. p. 127: 
ains ou de Le ville de Sarai, ou de Sara femme d'Abraham, duquel 
ent faussement Iécitimes heéritiers.’ After this, the idea, or the 
toe tea, som died away; and Beausobre (Histoire Critique de Mani- 
i h p 24) says: ‘On dérive vulgairement le nom de Sarasins du 
tate Sarahs on Narak, qui signifie effectivement voleur.’ A good 
Daw ular turn riven to a theological etymology. For a similar 
them history, see DW hatelocke’s Journal of the Swedish Embasy, 
en DL. 
van the fourteenth century, this was stated, in a letter to the 
ea WeennoWwN historical fact. See Lingard s Hist. of England, vol, 
wrt Pes ase sprung from Seota the daughter of Pharaoh, who 
beid. amd whore descendanta wrested, by force of arma, the 
woof Britain from the progeny of Brute.’ 
Wahe i Narra'ires of Sorcery, Svo, Po), vol. i. p. 115) says, “The 
tothe city of Naples upon eggs, and the egg on which ita fate 
Come te have heen legends generally current in the Middle Ages ;’ 
oe to Mentfancon, Monumens de la Mon, Fr. volo ii. p. 329, for 
Pha the statutes of the order of the Saint Esprit, ‘a chapter of 
twas appeinted to be held annually in castello ovi incantati in 
ri-ret Saint Michael, in Franee, pretends to the possession of 
acent fiom Michael the Archangel, who, according to the en- 
savn’ of French antiquarians, waa the premier chevalier in 
oe fodtwas he, they sav, who eatablished the earliest chivalric 


o Farsiie noeli’ Millsa Hist. of Chivalry, vol. i. pp. 303, 364. 
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people, of course, proceeded from Tartarus; which some 
theologians said was an inferior kind of hell, but others 
declared to be hell itself. However this might be, the 
fact of their birth-place being from below was indisput- 
able, and was proved by many circumstances which 
showed the fatal and mysterious influence they were able 
to exercise. For the Turks were identical with the Tar 
tars; and it was notorious, that since the Cross had fallen 
into Turkish hands, all Christian children had ten teeth 
less than formerly ; a universal calamity, which there 
seemed to be no means of repairing.” 

Other points relating to the history of past events 
were cleared up with equal facility. In Europe during 
many centuries, the only animal food in general use was 
pork; beef, veal, and mutton, being comparatively ur- 
known.” It was, therefore, with no small astonishment 


76 The etymology of Tartara from Tartarus is ascribed to the piety of 
Saint Louis in Prichard’s Physical History, vol. iv. p. 278; but I think that 
I have met with it before his time, though I cannot now recover the pas 
age. The earliest instance I remember is in 1241, when the saint was 
twenty-six years old. See a letter from the emperor Frederick, in Matthes 
Paris Historia Major, p. 497: ‘Pervenissent dicti Tartari (imo Tartar), 
&c.; and on the expression of Louis, see p. 496: ‘Quos vocamus Tartaros 
ad suas Tartareas sedes.’ Since thé thirteenth century, the subject ha 
attracted the attention of English divines; and the celebrated theologiss 
Whiston mentions ‘my last famous discovery, or rather my revival of 
Giles Fletcher's famous discovery, that the Tartars are no other than the 
ten tribes of Israel, which have been so long sought for in vain.’ Meman 
of the Life and Writings of Wiliam Whiston, p. 575. Compare, on the T 
nions held respecting the Tartars, Journal Asiatique, I. série, vol. vi. p. 3i 

aria, 1825. 

77 Peignot (Dict. des Livres, vol. ii. p. 69, Paris, 1806) says, that Rigord, 
in his history of Philip Augustus, assures his readers ‘que depuis que 
vraie croix a été prise par les Tures, les enfans n'ont plus que 20 ou 23 denth 
au lieu qu'ils en avaient 30 ou 32 auparavant.’ Even in the fifteenth ce 
tury, it was believed that the number of teeth had diminished from 2 t0 
22, or at most 24. See Sprengel, Hist. de la Médecine, vol. ii. pp. 481, 
Paris, 1816. Compare Hecker on the Black Death, pp. 31, 32, in hia | 
work, Epidemics of the Middle Ages, published by the Sydenham Society. 

78 In the sacred books of the Scandinavians, pork is represented as 

rincipal food, even in heaven. See .Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, p. 106. 

t was the chief food of the Irish in the twelfth century: nich, Ant 
quities of Ireland, Dublin, 1804, p. 370; and also of the Anglo-Saxons # 
an earlier period: Turner's Hist. of England, vol. iii. p. 22. In France it 
was equally common, and Charlemagne kept in his forests immense drove 
of pigs. Note in Esprit des Lois, in Œuvres de Montesquieu, p. 513. In Spa® 
* those who did not like pork were tried by the Inquisition as suspected Jews: 
Llorente, Hist, de l Inquisition, vol. i. pp. 209, 442, 445. Late in the s3- 
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the crusaders, on returning from the East, told their 
trymen that they had been among a people who, 
the Jews, thought pork unclean, and refused to eat 
But the feelings of lively wonder which this intelli- 
e excited, were destroyed as soon as the cause of 
act was explained. The subject was taken up by 
hew Paris, the most eminent historian during the 
eenth century, and one of the most eminent during 
Middle Ages.”? This celebrated writer informs us, 
the Mohammedans refuse to eat pork on account of 
ngular circumstance which happened to their pro- 
It appears that Mohammed, having, on one occa- 
, gorged himself with food and drink till he was in 
te of insensibility, fell asleep on a dunghill, and, in 
disgraceful condition, was seen by a litter of pigs. 
pigs attacked the fallen prophet, and suffocated him 
eath; for which reason his followers abominate pigs, 
refuse to partake of their flesh.” This striking fact 
ains one great peculiarity of the Mohammedans ;*' and 


bh century, there was a particular disease, said to be caused by the 
ity of it eaten in H . Sprengel, Hist. de la Médecine, vol. iii. 
; and even at present, the barbarous Lettes are passionately fond of it. 
s Russia, pp. 383, 387. In the middle of the sixteenth century, I find 
Philip I., when in England, generally dined on bacon; of which he 
v mue h, as frequently to make himself very ill. See Ambassades de 
eurs de Noatllea en Angleterre, vol. v. pp. 240, 241, edit. 1763. The am- 
ur writer, that Philip was ‘grand mangeur oultre mesure,’ and used 
asame large quantities ‘de lard, dont il faict le plus souvent son prin- 
pes.’ In the Middle Ages, ‘les Thuringiens payaient leur tribut en 
. la denrée la plus précieuse de leur pays.’ (Œuvres de Michelet, vol. ii. 
’ 


Siemondi (Hist. dea Francais, vol. vii. PP: 325, 326) passes a high 
v ujn him; and Mosheim (Ecclemast. History, vol. 1. p. 313) says: 
ng the hietorians (of the thirteenth century), the first place is due to 
ew Paris; a writer of the highest merit, both in point of knowledge 
rience. 

Vatthet Paris Historia Major, p. 362. MWe concludes his account by say- 
Unde adhuc Saraceni sues pre ceteris animalibus exoras habent et 
wabil.’ Mathew Paria obtained his information from a clergyman, 
dam magni nominis celebrem preedicatorem,’ p. 360. According to 
ew +f Westminster, the piga not only suffocated Mohammed, but ac- 
| ate the yreater part of him: ‘In maxima parte a porcis corrosum 
erunt’ Matthei Weetmonast. Flores Historiarum, part i. p. 215. 

iy a singular contradiction, the African Mohammedans now ‘believe 
a great enmity subsixta between hogs and Christians.’ Mungo Park's 
ds, vol i. p. 185. Many medical authors have supposed that pork is 


JL. L U 
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another fact, equally striking, explains how it was thst 
their sect came into existence. For it was well know, 
that Mohammed was originally a cardinal, and only be- 
came a heretic because he failed in his design of being 
elected pope.” 

In regard to the early history of Christianity, the great 
writers of the Middle Ages were particularly inquisitive; 
and they preserved the memory of events, of which other- 
wise weshould have been entirely ignorant. After Froissart, 
the most celebrated historian of the fourteenth century, 
was certainly Mathew of Westminster, with whose name, 
at least, most readers are familiar. This eminent man di- 
rected his attention, among other matters, to the history of 
Judas, in order to discover the circumstances under which 
the character of that arch-apostate was formed. His re- 
searches seem to have been very extensive; but ther 
principal results were, that Judas, when an infant, was 
deserted by his parents, and exposed on an island called 
Scarioth, from whence he received the name of Judas 
Iscariot. To this the historian adds, that after Judas 
grew up, he, among other enormities, slew his own father, 
and then married his own mother.® The same writer, in 
another part of his history, mentions a fact interesting to 
those who study the antiquities of the Holy See. Some 


peculiarly unwholesome in hot countries ; but this requires confirmation: 
and it is certain, that it is recommended by Arabian physicians, and is more 
generally eaten both in Asia and in Africa than is usually believed. Comp 
Sprengel, Hist. de la Médecine, vol. ii. p. 8323; Volney, Voyage en Syrie, vol. L 

. 449; Buchanan’s Journey through the Mysore, vol. ii. p. 88, vol. iii. p. 57; 
Raffles Hist. of Java, vol. ii. p. 5; Ellis’s Hist. of Madagascar, vol. i. pp. 9, 
403, 416; Cook's Voyages, vol. ii. p. 265; Burnes's Travels into Biker, 
vol. iii. p. 141. As facts of this sort are important physiologically sd 
socially, 1t is advisable that they should be collected ; and I therefore aid, 
that the North-American Indians are said to have ‘a disgust for pork. 
Journal of the Geog. Soctety, vol. xv. p. 30; and that Dobell (Travels, vol. i. 
p- 260, &vo, 1830) says, ‘I believe there is more pork eaten in Chins tha 
in all the rest of the world put together.’ 

88 This idea, which was a favourite one in the Middle Ages, is said to have 
been a Rabbinical invention. See Lettres de Gui Patin, vol. iii. p. 127: ‘qe 
Mahomet, le faux prophète, avait été cardinal; et que, par dépit de n'avot 
été pape, il s`étoit fait hérésiarque.’ 

83 See the ample details in Mlatthat Westmonast. Flores Historiarum, patt! 
pp. 86, 87; and at p. 88, ‘Judas matrem suam uxorem duxerat, et qu 
patrem suum occiderat.’ 
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ns had been raised as to the propriety of kissing 
’s toe, and even theologians had their doubts 
ig so singular a ceremony. But this difficulty also 
at rest by Mathew of Westminster, who explains 
e origin of the custom. He says, that formerly it 
ial to kiss the hand of his holiness; but that towards 
| of the eighth century, a certain lewd woman, in 
‘an offering to the pope, not only kissed his hand, 
o pressed it. The pope his name was 
the danger, cut off his hand, and thus escaped the 
ination to which he had been exposed. Since that 
he precaution has been taken of kissmg the pope’s 
ead of his hand; and lest any one should doubt 
uracy of this account, the historian assures us that 
id, which had been cut off five or six hundred 
xefore, still existed in Rome, and was indeed a 
ız miracle, since it was preserved in the Lateran in 
inal state, free from corruption. And as some 
s might wish to be informed respecting the Lateran 
where the hand was kept, this also is considered by 
torian, in another part of his great work, where he 
it hack to the emperor Nero. For it is said that this 
| persecutor of the faith, on one occasion, vomited a 
vered with blood, which he believed to be his own 
iv. and therefore caused to be shut up in a vault, 
it remained hidden for some time. Now, in the 
language, latente means hidden, and rana means a 
o that, by putting these two words together, we 
ie origin of the Lateran, which, in fact, was built 
the frog was found. 
+ tonk place in the year 798. Mautthæi Westmonas. Flores Histo- 
part i. p. 203. The historian thus concludes his relation: ‘ Et 
ext nunc quod numquam extunc manus Pape ab offerentibus 
etar, sed pes. Cum ante fuerat consuetudo quòd manus, non 


wtar. In hnjua miraculi memoriam reservatur adhuc manus abecisea 
im Lateranensi, quam dominus custodit incorruptam ad laudem 
ce 

.. [ta ut Nero ae puero gravidum existimaret. ..... Tandem dolore 
‘satus, malicis ait: Accelerate tempus partus, quia languore vix 
m hates respirandi, Tunc ipsum ad vomitum impotionaverunt, et 
i terribilem, humoribus infectam, et sanguine edidit cruentatam. 
de et pars illa civitatis, ut aliqui dicunt, ubi rana latuerat, Latera- 

u2 
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‘ It would be easy to fill volumes with similar notions; 
all of which were devoutly believed in those ages of dark- 
ness, or, as they have been well called, Ages of Faith. 
Those, indeed, were golden days for the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession, since the credulity of men had reached a height 
which seemed to ensure to the clergy a long and universal 
dominion. How the prospects of the church were subse- 
quently darkened, and how the human ‘reason began to 
rebel, will be related in another part of this Introduction, 
where I shall endeavour to trace the rise of that secular 
and sceptical spirit to which European civilization owesits 
origin. But, before closing the present chapter, it may 
be well to give a few more illustrations of the opinions 
held in the Middle Ages; and, for this purpose, I will 
select the two historical accounts, which, of all others, 
were the most popular, exercised most influence, and were 
most universally believed. 

The histories to which I refer, are those of Arthur 
and Charlemagne; both of which bear the names of dig- 
nitaries of the church, and were received with the respect 
due to their illustrious authors. That concerning Charle- 
magne is called the Chronicle of Turpin, and purports to 
be written by Turpin, archbishop of Rheims, a friend of 
the emperor and his companion in war. From some 
passages it contains, there is reason to think that it 
was really composed at the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury;*’ but, in the Middle Ages, men were not nice in 
these matters, and no one was likely to dispute its authen- 
ticity. Indeed, the naine of an archbishop of Rheims was 
sufficient recommendation ; and we find accordingly, that 


num À latente rana, nomen accepit.” Matthat Westmonast. part i. p. 98. Come 
the account given by Roger of Hoveden, of a woman who vomited two 
toads. Script. post Bedam, p. 457 rev. In the Middle Ages there were may 
superstitions respecting these animals, and they appear to have been used by 
heralds as marks of degradation. See Lunkester’s Memorials of Ray, p. 19. 
be... Ego Turpinus in valle Caroli loco præfato, astante rege, & 
De Vita Carols Magna, p. 74, edit. Ciampi. 

8? Turner (History of England, vol. vii. pp. 256-268) has attempted to 
prove that it was written by Calixtus I1.; but his arguments, though 1 
genious and learned, are not decisive. Warton (Hist. Eng. Poetry, vol l 
p. 128) says it was composed about 1110, 
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' year 1122 it received the formal approbation of the 

and that Vincent de Beauvais, one of the most 
ated writers in the thirteenth century, and tutor to 
ns of Louis IX., mentions it as a work of value, and 
g the principal authority for the reign of Charle- 


ook thus generally read, and sanctioned by such 
tent judges, must be a tolerable standard for testing 
owledge and opinions of those times. On this ac- 
a short notice of it will be useful for our present 
e, as it will enable us to understand the extreme 
ss with which history has improved, and the almost 
‘eptible steps by which it advanced, until fresh life 
eathed into it by the great thinkers of the eighteenth 


y. 
he Chronicle of Turpin, we are informed that the 
m of Spain by Charlemagne took place in conse- 
> of the direct instigation of St. James, the brother 
John.” The apostle, being the cause of the attack, 
d measures to secure its success. When Charle- 
‘besieged Pamplona, that city made an obstinate re- 
‘e; but as soon as prayers were offered up by the 
ra, the walls suddenly fell to the ground.” After 
he emperor rapidly overran the whole country, 


> pope ‘statuit historiam Sancti Caroli descriptam a beato ino 
Archiepiseopo ease authenticam.’ Note in Turner, vol. vii. p. 
yia famous Speculum, ‘il recommande spécialement les études histo- 
ont il it que la plupart de ses contemporains méconnaiasaient 
mais Prquit indique fes sources où il puisera ce genre d'instruc- 
t Turpin qu'il désigne comme le principal historien de Charlemagne.’ 
Littéraire de la France, vol. xviii. p. 474, Paris, 1835, 4to; see also 
ind on ita influence in Spain, see Ticknor’s History of Spanish Litera- 
“i. pp. 222, 223. 
mdi Magni Historia, edit. Ciampi, pp- 3-5. 
. Muri collap4i funditus corruerunt.’ De Vita Caroli, p. 5. On this, 
in his notes on Turpin, gravely says (pp. 94, 95): ‘Questo fatto 
-aa di Pamplona è reso maraviglioso per la subitanea caduta delle 
emivlienza delle mura di Gerco.’ This reminds mə of a circum- 
sntioned by Monconys, who, on visiting Oxford in 1663, was shown 
“hich was preserved in that ancient city, because it was said to be 
ı the same way as that by which the walls of Jericho were blown 
‘Loa Juifa tiennent que leura ancêtres se servirent de pareilles pour 
la murailles de Jerico.’ Voyages de Monconys, vol. ili. p. 95, edit. 
iW, 
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almost annihilated the Mohammedans, and built innumer- 
able churches.” But, the resources of Satan are inex- 
haustible. On the side of the enemy, a giant now ap 
peared, whose name was Fenacute, and who was descended 
from Goliath of old. This Fenacute was the most for- 
midable opponent the Christians had yet encountered. 
His strength was equal to that of forty men;* his face 
measured one cubit ; his arms and legs four cubits; his 
total height was twenty cubits. Against him Charle- 
magne sent the most eminent warriors; but they were 
easily discomfited by the giant; of whose prodigious force 
some idea may be formed from the fact, that the length 
even of his fingers was three palins.” The Christians were 
filled with consternation. In vain did more than twenty 
chosen men advance against the giant; not one returned 
from the field; Fenacute took them all under his arms, 
and carried them off into captivity.% At length the ce 
lebrated Orlando came forward, and challenged him to 
mortal combat. An obstinate fight ensued ; and the 
Christian, not meeting with the success he expected, en 
gaged his adversary in a theological discussion.” Here 
the pagan was easily defeated; and Orlando, warmed by 
the controversy, pressed on his enemy, smote the giant 
with his sword, and dealt him a fatal wound. After this, 
the last hope of the Mohammedans was extinct; the Chris 
tian arms had finally triumphed, and Charlemagne divided 
Spain among those gallant followers who had aided hm 
in effecting its conquest. 

On the history of Arthur, the Middle Ages possessed 
information equally authentic. Different accounts had been 


* De Vita Caroli, cap. v. pp. 11, 12; is headed ‘De ecclesiis quas Caro- 
lus fecit.’ 


?3 í Gigas nomine Fenacutus, qui fuit de genere Goliat.’ De Vita Carol, 
39 


Pm Vim xl. fortium possidebat.’ p. 39, , 
95 í Erat enim statura ejus quasi cubitis xx., facies erat longa quasi uniu 
cubiti, et nasus illius unius palmi mensurati, et brachia et crura ejus quatud 
cubitorum erant, et digiti ejus tribus palmis.’ p. 40. 
% De Vita Caroli, p. 40. 7 Tbid. pp. 43-47. , 
8 Ibid. p. 52. On the twelve peers of Charlemagne, in connexion wil 
Tarn, see Sismondi, Hist. des Français, vol. v. pp. 246, 537, 538, vol. v 
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ted respecting this celebrated king ;® but theircom- 
evalue wasstill unsettled, when, early in the twelfth 
7, the subject attracted the attention of Geoffrey, 
]-known Archdeacon of Monmouth. This eminent 
| A.D. 1147, published the result of his inquiries, 
rk which he called History of the Britons." In 
ok, he takes a comprehensive view of the whole 
n; and not only relates the life of Arthur, but 
ces the circumstances which prepared the way for 
arance of that great conqueror. In regard to 
ions of Arthur, the historian was singularly for- 
inasmuch as the materials necessary for that 
subject were collected by Walter Archdeacon of 
, who was a friend of Geoffrey, and who, like him, 
eat interest in the study of history.'°' The work 
fore, the joint composition of the two archdeacons; 
entitled to respect, not only on this account, but 
sause it was one of the most popular of all the 
tions of the Middle Ages. : 

carlier part of this great history is occupied with 
lt of those researches which the Archdeacon of Mon- 
had made into the state of Britain before the acces- 
Arthur. With this we are not so much concerned 3 
it may be mentioned, that the archdeacon ascer- 
hat, atter the capture of Troy, Ascanius fled from 
„and begat a son, who became father to Brutus.! 


Welsh, however, accused Gildas of having thrown his history ‘into 
Palgrare’s Anglo-Saxon Commonwealth, vol. i. p. 453. The indus- 
anm Tumer (Hist. of England, vol. i. pp. 282-20%5) has collected 
al of evidence respecting Arthur; of whose existence he, of course, 
n» doubt. Indeed, at P: 292, he gives us an account of the dis- 
the twelfth century, of Arthur's body ! 

Turnera Host. f England, vol. vii. pp. 269, 270, it is said to have 
in 112%; but Mr. Wright (Biog. Brit. Lit. vol. ii. p. 144) seems to 
od that the real date is 1147. 

frey saya,‘ A CGiualtero Oxinefordensi in multis historiis peritis- 
audivit’ (s.e. sle Geotirey) ‘vili licet stylo, breviter tamen pro- 
pue prelia inclytus ille rex post victoriam istam, in Britanniam 
cum nepote auo commiserit, (ulfredi Monumetensis Historia Bri- 
| xi. ee, i p. 200. And in the dedication to the Earl of Glou- 
l, be anya, * Walterus Oxinefordensis archidiaconus, vir in oratoria 
i in exeticis hi-toriia eruditus.’ Compare Mutthæei Westmonast. 
utonarum, part i. p. 248. 

ifreds Historia Britonum, pp. 3, 4. 
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In those days, England was peopled by giants, all of whan 
were slain by Brutus; who, having extirpated the entire 
race, built London, settled the affairs of the country, and 
called it, after himself, by the name of Britain.'% The 
archdeacon proceeds to relate the actions of a long line 
of kings who succeeded Brutus, most of whom were re 
markable for their abilities, and some were famous for the 
prodigies which occurred in their time. Thus, during the 
government of Rivallo, it rained blood for three consect- 
tive days ;'% and when Morvidus was on the throne, the 
coasts were infested by a horrid sea-monster, which, hav- 
ing devoured innumerable persons, at length swallowed 
the king himself.'” 

These and similar matters are related by the Arch- 
deacon of Monmouth as the fruit of his own inquiries; 
but in the subsequent account of Arthur, he was aided by - 
his friend the Archdeacon of Oxford. The two archdes 
cons inform their readers, that King Arthur owed his 
existence to a magical contrivance of Merlin, the cele 
brated wizard ; the particulars of which they relate with 
a minuteness which, considering the sacred character of 
the historians, is rather remarkable.: The subsequent 
actions of Arthur did not belie his supernatural origin. 
His might nothing was able to withstand. He slew an 
immense number of Saxons; he overran Norway, invaded 
Gaul, fixed his court at Paris, and made preparations to 
effect the conquest of all Europe.: He engaged two 


108 (Erat tunc nomen insule Albion, que a nemine, exceptis paucis 
igantibus, inhabitabatur. .. .. Denique Brutus de nomine suo insulam 
ritanniam, sociosque suos Britones appellat’ Galf. Hist. Britonum, p. 20. 

104 «In tempore ejus tribus diebus cecidit pluvia sanguinea, et muscarum 
affluentia; quibus homines moriebentur.’ Hiat. Brit. p. 38. 

109 ¢ Advenerat namque ex partibus Ilibernici maris inauditæ feritatis 
bellua, quæ incolas maritimos sine intermissione devorabat. Cumque fama 
aures ejus attivisset, accessit ipse ad illam, et solus cum sola congressus est. 
At cum omnia tela sua in illam in vanum consumpaisset, acceleravit mon- 
strum illud, et apertis faucibus ipsum velut pisciculum devoravit.’ His. 
Brit. p. 5L. 

108 The particulars of the intrigue are in Galf. Hist. Brit. pp. 151, 152. 
For information respecting Merlin, see also Matthei Westmonast. Flores His- 
toriarum, part i. pp. 161, 162; and Naudé, Apologie pour les Grands Hommes, 
pp. 305, 309, 318, 319, edit. Amsterdam, 1712. 

107 Hist, Britonum, pp. 107-170; a brilliant chapter. 
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nants in single combat, and killed them both. One of 
hese giants, who inhabited the Mount of St. Michael, was 
he terror of ‘the whole country, and destroyed all the 
dldiers sent against him, except those he took prisoners, 
norder to eat them while they were yet alive.” But 
efell a victim to the prowess of Arthur; as also did 
nother giant, named Ritho, who was, if possible, still 
wre formidable. For Ritho, not content with warring 
nmen of the meaner sort, actually clothed himself in 
ws which were entirely made of the beards of the kings 
e had killed.'°9 

Such were the statements which, under the name of 
story, were laid before the world in the twelfth century; 
id that, too, not by obscure writers, but by high digni- 
ries of the church. Nor was anything wanting by 
hich the success of the work might be ensured. Its 
uchers were the Archdeacon of Monmouth, and the 
rchdeacon of Oxford; it was dedicated to Robert Earl 
Gloucester, the son of Henry I.; and it was considered 
important a contribution to the national literature, that 
} principal author was raised to the bishopric of Asaph, 
a preferment which he is said to owe to his success in 
vestigating the annals of English history.‘ A book 
us stamped with every possible mark of approbation, is 
rely no bad measure of the age in which it was ad- 
ired. Indeed, the feeling was so universal, that, during 
veral centuries, there are not more than two or three 
stances of any critic suspecting its accuracy.’ A Latin 


8 «Sed et plures capiebat quos semivivos devorabat.’ Hist. Brit. p. 181. 
* ‘Hic namque ex barbis regum quos peremerat, fecerat sibi pelles, et 
idaverat Arturo ut barbam suam diligenter excoriaret, atque excoriatam 
dirigeret: ut quemadmodum ipse ceteris præerat regibus, ita quoque in 
orem ejus ceteris barbis ipsam superponeret.’ Galf. Hist. Brit. p. 184. 

© “Tt was partly, perhaps, the reputation of this book, which procured 
author the bishopric of St. Asaph.’ Life of Geoffrey of Monmouth, in 
wht's Biog. Brit. vit vol. ii. p. 144, 8vo, 1846. According to the Welsh 
ters, he was Bishop of Llandaff. See Stephens’s Literature of the Kymry, 
, 1849, p. 323. 

' Mr. Wright (Biog. Brit. Lit. vol. ii. p. 146) says: ‘Within a contury 
r its first publication, it was generally adopted by writers on Englis 
ory; and during several centuries, only one or two rare instances occur 
ersons who ventured to speak against its veracity.’ And Sir Henry 
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abridgment of it was published by the well-known his 
torian, Alfred of Beverley ;!!* and, in order that it might 
be more gencrally known, it was translated into English 
by Layamon,!* and into Anglo-Norman, first by Gaimar, 
and afterwards by Wace;"!* zealous men, who were ansi- 
ous that the important truths it contained should be dif- 
fused as widely as circumstances would allow. 

It will hardly be necessary that I should adduce fur- 
ther evidence of the way in which history was written 
during the Middle Ages; for the preceding specimens 
have not been taken at random, but have been selected 
from the ablest and most celebrated authors; and as such 
present a very favourable type of the knowledge and judg: 
ment of Europe in those days. In the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, there appeared, for the first time, faini 
signs of an approaching change;"!* but this improvement 
was not very marked until late in the sixteenth century. 


Ellis says of Polydore Vergil, who wrote early in the sixteenth century 
‘For the repudiation of Geoffrey’ of Monmouth’s history, Polvdore Vergi 
was considered almost as a man deprived of reason. Such were the preje 
dices of the time.’ Polydore Vergils English Hist. vol. i. p. x. edit. Ellis 
1846, 4to. See also, on its popularity, Lappenberg's Hist. of the Anglo-Sara 
Kings, vol. i. p. 102. In the seventeenth century, which was the firs 
sceptical century in Europe, men began to open their eves on theae matters 
and Boyle, for example, classes together ‘the fabulous labours of Hercules 
and exploits of Arthur of Britain.’ Boyle's Works, vol. iv. p. 425. 

13 Wrights Biog. Brit. Lit. vol. ii. p. 166; Turner's Šis. of England 
vol. vii. p. 282. 

ns According to Mr. Wright (Biog. Brit. vol. ii. p. 430), it was trans 
lated through the medium of Wace. But it would be more correct to say 
that Layamon made the absurdities of Geoffrey the basis of his work, rathe 
than translated them; for he amplifies 15,000 lines of Wace’s Bre int 
32,000 of his own jargon. See Sir F. Madden's Preface to Layamon's Bre 
8vo, 1847, vol. i. p. xiii. I cannot refrain from bearing testimony to th 
great philological value of this work of Layamon’s, by the publication « 
which its accomplished editor has made an important contribution towan 
the study of the history of the English language. So far, however, as Lay 
mon ia concerned, we can only contemplate with wonder an age of whit 
he was considered an ornament. 

n Wriyht's Biog. Brit. Lit. vol. ii. pp. 151, 207; Hallam’s Literature 
Europe, vol. i. p. 35. 

n3 Of which Froissart is the earliest instance; since he is the first w 
took a secular view of affairs, all the preceding historians being essential 
theological. In Spain, too, we find, late in the fourteenth century, a po 
tical spirit beginning to appear among historians. See the remarks 
Ayala, in Ticknor's Hist. of Spanish Lit. vol. i. pp. 105, 166; where, hower 
Mr. Ticknor represents Froissart as more unworldly than he really was, 
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oreven early in the seventeenth. The principal steps of 
this interesting movement will be traced in another part- 
of the Introduction, when I shall show, that although in 
the seventeenth century the progress was unmistakeable, 
there was no attempt to take a comprehensive view of 
history until nearly the middle of the eighteenth century ; 
when the subject was studied, first by the great French 
thinkers, then by one or two of the Scotch, and, some 
years later, by the Germans. This reformation of history 
was connected, as I shall point out, with other intellectual 
changes, which corresponded to it, and which affected the 
social relations of all the principal countries of Europe. 
But, without anticipating what will be found in another 
part of this volume, it is sufficient to say, that not onl 
was no history written before the end of the sixteenth 
century, but that the state of society was such as to make 
itimpossible for one to be written. The knowledge of 
Europe was not yet ripe enough to enable it to be suc- 
cessfully applied to the study of past events. For we are 
hot to suppose that the deficiencies of the early historians 
were caused by a lack of natural abilities. The average 
intellect of men is probably always the same; but the 
pressure exercised on them by society is constantly vary- 
ing. It was, therefore, the general condition of society, 
which, in former days, compelled even the ablest writers 
to believe the most childish absurdities. Until that con- 
dition was altered, the existence of history was impossible, 
because it was impossible to find any one who knew what 
was most important to relate, what to reject, and what to 
believe. 

The consequence was, that even when history wasstudied 
by men of sucheminent abilitiesas Macchiavelli and Bodin, 
they could turn it to no better account than to use it as 
a vehicle tor political speculations; and in none of their 
works do we find the least attempt to rise to general- 
zations large enough to include all the social phenomena. 
The same remark applies to Comines, who, though inferior 
to Macchiavelli and Bodin, was an observer of no ordinary 
acuteness, and certainly displays a rare sagacity in his 
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estimation of particular characters. But this was duc 
his own intellect; while the age in which he lived m 
him superstitious, and, for the larger purposes of histc 
miserably shortsighted. His shortsightedness is st 
ingly shown in his utter ignorance of that great. intel 
tual movement, which, in his own time, was rapidly o1 
throwing the feudal institutions of the Middle Ages; | 
to which he never once alludes, reserving his attention 
those trivial political intrigues in the relation of which 
believed history to consist." As to his superstition 
would be idle to give many instances of that; since 
man could live in the fifteenth century without hav 
his mind enfeebled by the universal credulity. It m 
however, be observed, that though he was personally 
quainted with statesmen and diplomatists, and had, the 
fore, the fullest opportunity of seeing how enterprise: 
the fairest promise are constantly ruined, merely b 
incapacity of those who undertake them, he, on all : 
portant occasions, ascribes such failure, not to the 1 
cause, but to the immediate interference of the Deity. 
marked, and so irresistible, was the tendency of the 
teenth century, that this eminent politician, a man of 
world, and well skilled in the arts of life, deliberately 
serts that battles are lost, not because the army is ill sı 
plied, nor because the campaign is ill conceived, nor 
cause the general isincompetent; but because the peo 
or their prince are wicked, and Providence seeks to pun 
them. For, says Comines, war is a great mystery; í 
being used by God as the means of accomplishing 
wishes, He gives victory, sometimes to one side, someti 
to the other.!” Hence, too, disturbances occur in 


116 On this, Arnold saya, truly enough, ‘Comines’s Memoirs are stri 
from their perfect unconsciousness: the knell of the Middle Ages had 
already sounded, yet Comines has no other notions than such as they 
tended to foster ; he describes their events, their characters, their relat 
as if they were to continue for centuries.’ Arnold's Lectures on Modern 
tory, p. 118. To this I may add, that whenever Comines has occasic 
mention the lower classes, which is very rarely the case, he speaks of | 
with great contempt. See two striking instances in Mémoires de Phi 
de Comines, vol. ii. pp. 277, 287, edit. Paris, 1826. 

n? He says, that a field of battle is ‘un des accomplissemens des œ 
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_ solely by divine disposition; and they never would 
en, except that princes or kingdoms, having become 
erous, forget the source from which their prosperity 
2eded.!® 
ich attempts as these, to make politics a mere branch 
eology,'!* are characteristic of the time; and they are 
10re interesting, as the work of a man of great ability, 
of one, too, who had grown old in the experience of 
ic life. When views of this sort were advocated, not 
monk in his cloister, but by a distinguished states- 
well versed in public affairs, we may easily imagine 
was the average intellectual condition of those who 
every way his inferiors. It is but too evident, that 
them nothing could be expected ; and that manyste 
ret to be taken, before Europe could emerge from the 
rstition in which it was sunk, and break through those 
‘ous impediments which hindered its future progress. 
it, though much remained to be done, there can be 


ieu a commencées aucunes fois par petites mouvetez et occasions, et en 
nt la victoire aucunes fois à l'un, et aucunes fois à l’autre: et est cecy 
re si grand, gue les royaumes et grandes seigneuries en prennent au- 
fois et désolations, et les autres accroissement, et commencement 
mer. Mim. de Comines, vol. i. pp. 361, 362. Respecting the wanton 
ap of Italy, he says, that the expedition might have been easily ruined 
enemy had thought of poisoning the wells or the food: ‘ mais ils n’y 
x: pint failly, s'ils y eussent voulu essayer; mais il est de croire que 
: sauteur et rédempteur Jésus-Chnat leur ostoit leur vouloir.’ vol. iii. 
4 Sa, he adds, p. 155, ‘pour conclure l'article, semble que nostre 
rar Jénus-C hrist ait voulu que toute la gloire du voyage ait esté at- 
æa luy.” Compare the Institutes of Timour, p. 7; an instructive com- 
wa of superstition and ferocity. 

*Mai« mon advis est que cela ne se fait que par disposition divine; car 
à le» princes ou royaumes ont esté en grande prospérité ou richesses, et 
t em: nnoisance dont procède telle grace, Dieu leur dresse un ennemi 
memie, dunt nul ne se doutervit, comme vous pouvez voir par les rois 
pez en la Bible, et par ce que puis peu d'années en avez veu en cette 
rem, et en cette maison de Bourgogne et autres lieux que avez veu et 
t tus jee jour’ Mén. de Comines, vol. i. pp. 388, 389. See also his 
ska on the Duke of Burgundy, vol. ii. p. 170; and in „particular, his 
erlinary digteasion, livre v. chap. xviii. vol. ii. pp. 290-293. 

' Dr. Lingard ( Hist. of England, vol. i. p. 357) sayas, ‘ From the doctrine 
&zerintending providence, the piety of our ancestors had drawn a rash 
‘ery cunsenient inference, that success is an indication of the Divine 
~ and that, uf course, to resist a victorious competitor, is to resist the 
dwat of heaven:’ see also p. 114. The last vestige of this once uni- 
‘ai pinion is the expression, which is gradually falling into disuse, of 
jalig to the God of Battles.’ 
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no doubt that the movement onward was uninterrupt 
and that, even while Comines was writing, there were | 
equivocal symptoms of a great and decisive change. Sı 
they were only indications of what was approaching; : 
about a hundred years elapsed, after his death, before 
progress was apparent in the whole of its results. | 
though the Protestant Reformation was a consequenc 
this progress, it was for some time unfavourable to it, 
encouraging the ablest men in the discussion of questi 
inaccessible to human reason, and thus diverting th 
from subjects in which their efforts would have been avy 
able for the general purposes of civilization. Hence 
find, that little was really accomplished until the enc 
the sixteenth century, when, as we shall sce in the n 
two chapters, the theological fervour began to subside 
England and France, and the way was prepared for t 
purely secular philosophy, of which Bacon and Descar 
were the exponents, but by no means the creators.!” T 
epoch belongs to the seventeenth century, and from it 
may date thie intellectual regeneration of Europe; just 
from the eighteenth century we may date its social 
generation. But during the greater part of the sixtee 
century, the credulity was still universal, since it affec! 
not merely the lowest and most ignorant classes, but ev 
those who were best educated. Of this innumerable pro 
might be given; though, for the sake of brevity, I v 
confine myself to two instances, which are particula 
striking, from the circumstances attending them, and fr 

1200 See Guizot, Civilisation en Europe, p. 168; the best passage in ' 
able, but rather unequal work: ‘ Parcourez l'histoire du v* au xvit siè 
c'est la théologie qui possède et dirige l'esprit humain ; toutes les opin 
sont empreintes de théologie; les questions philosophiques, politiq 
historiques, sont toujours considérées sous un point de vue théologi 
L'église est tellement souveraine dans l'ordre intellectuel, que même 
sciences mathématiques et physiques sont tenues de se soumettre à ses ( 
trines. L'esprit théologique est en quelque sort le sang qui a coulé dan: 
veines du monde européen jusqu'à Bacon et Descartes. Pour la prem 
fois, Bacon en Angleterre, et Descartes en France, ont jeté l'intelligence | 
des voies de la théologie’? A noble passage, and perfectly true: but v 
would have been the effect produced by Bacon and Descartes, if, instea 
living in the seventeenth century, they had lived in the seventh? W. 
their philosophy have been equally secular; or, being equally secular, w 
it have been equally successful ? 
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nfluence they exercised over men who might be sup- 
d little liable to similar delusions. 

t the end of the fifteenth, and early in the sixteenth 
ury, Stæffler, the celebrated astronomer, was pro- 
» of mathematics at Tubingen. This eminent man 
lered great services to astronomy, and was one of the 
who pointed out the way of remedying the errors in 
Julian calendar, according to which time was then 
puted.'*! But neither his abilities nor his knowledge 
d protect him against the spirit of hisage. In 1524, 
mablished the result of some abstruse calculations, in 
ch he had been long engaged, and by which he had 
rtained the remarkable fact, that in that same year 
world would again be destroyed by a deluge. This 
puncement, made by a man of such eminence, and 
le, too, with the utmost confidence, caused a lively 
universal alarm.” News of the approaching event 
rapidly circulated, and Europe was filled with con- 
nation. To avoid the first shock, those who had houses 
the sea, or on rivers, abandoned them ;! while others, 
ceiving that such measures could only be temporary, 
pted more active precautions. It was suggested that, 
s preliminary step, the Emperor Charles V. should ap- 
nt inspectors to survey the country, and mark those 
ces which, being least exposed to the coming flood, 
uld be most likely to afford a shelter. That this should 
done, was the wish of the imperial general, who was 
a stationed at Florence, and by whose desire a work 
4 written recommending it." But the minds of men 


“Compare Biog. Univ. vol. xliii. p. 577, with Montucla, Hist. des Ma- 
guen, yol i. p- GTN. 

. Naud mentiona, that in France it drove many persons almost mad: 
aia parum afuit quin ad insaniam homines non paucos periculi metu 
Wim adegerit.. Bayle, in voce Stofferus, note B. 

“*Nam Petrus Cirvellus Hispanorum omnium sui temporis doctissimus, 
i baigie, in almo Complutensl gymnasio, lectoris munere fungere- 
Asem maltes, ut ipsemet inquit, fluviis vel mari tinitimos populos, jam 
Po metu perculacs, domicilia ac sedes mutare vidisset, ac preedia, supel- 
tpm, benague omnia, contra justum valorem sub actione distrahere, ac 
a bra ve. altitudine, vel siccitate magis secura requirere, sui officii esse 
mar. m publica illa consternatione, quam de nihilo excitare persuasum 
3 ul-tet, kc. Bayle, note B, l 1% Ibid, 
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were too distracted for so deliberate a plan; and Besida 
as the height of the flood was uncertain, it was im 

to say whether it would not reach the top of the m 
elevated mountains. In the midst of these and simis 
schemes, the fatal day drew near, and nothing had yí 
been contrived on a scale large enough to meet the evl 
To enumerate the different proposals which were mu 
and rejected, would fill a long chapter. One proposal 
however, worth noticing, because it was carried into effi 
with great zeal, and is, moreover, very characteristic 
the age. An ecclesiastic of the name of Auriol, who v 
then professor of canon law at the University of Toulou 
revolved in his own mind various expedients by wh 
this universal disaster might be mitigated. At lengtl 
occurred to him that it was practicable to imitate 
course which, on a similar emergency, Noah had adop 
with eminent success. Scarcely was the idea conceiv 
when it was put into execution. The inhabitants 
Toulouse lent their aid; and an ark was built, in the h 
that some part, at least, of the human species might 
preserved, to continue their race, and repeople the ear 
after the waters should have subsided, and the land ag 
become dry.’ 

About seventy years after this alarm had passed aw 
there happened another circumstance, which for a ti 
afforded occupation to the most celebrated men in « 
of the principal countries of Europe. At the end of 1 
sixteenth century, terrible excitement was caused b 
report that a golden tooth had appeared in the jaw 
a child born in Silesia.. The rumour, on being inve: 
gated, turned out to be too true. It became impossi 
to conceal it from the public; and the miracle was sc 
known all over Germany, where, being looked on a: 
mysterious omen, universal anxiety was felt as to wl 


125 In addition to the account in Bayle, the reader may refer to J 
Univ. vol. iii. p. 88, vol. xxxi. p. 283, vol. xliii. pp. 577, 578 ; Sprengel, I 
de la Médecine, vol. iii. p. 251; Delambre, Hist. de 0 Astronomie du Mc 
Aye, Paris, 1819, dto, p. 376; Montucla, Hist. des Mathématiques, vo 
p. 622; Dict. Philosoph., article Astrologie, in (Euvres de Voltaire, vol. xx3 
pp. 148, 149. 
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r thing might mean. Its real import was first 
iby Dr. Horst. In 1595, this eminent physician 
d the result of his researches, by which it appears 
the birth of the child, the sun was in conjunction 
turn, at the sign Aries. The event, therefore, 
supernatural, was by no means alarming. The 
ooth was the precursor of a golden age, in which 
eror would drive the Turks from Christendom, 
the foundations of an empire that would last for 
ls of years. And this, says Horst, is-clearly ‘ 
to by Daniel in his well-known second chapter, 
he prophet speaks of a statue with a golden 


history of the golden tooth is partly related by De Thou: see his 
vol. xi. pp. 634, 635. And on the controversy to which it gre 

are Hist. des Oracles, chap. iv., in Œuvres de Fontenelle, vol, ii, 

0, ed. Paris, 1766; Sprengel, Hist. de la Médecine, vol. iii. pp. 247- 
Univ. vol. xx. p. 679. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH INTELLECT FROM THE MIDDLE 0 
THE SIXTEENTH TO THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. | 


It is difficult for an ordinary reader, living in the middk 
of the nineteenth century, to understand, that only thre 
hundred years before he was born, the public mind was 
in the benighted state disclosed in the preceding chapter. 
It is still more difficult for him to understand that the 
darkness was shared not merely by men of an average 
education, but by men of considerable ability, men im 
every respect among the foremost of their age. A reader 
of this sort may satisfy himself that the evidence is indis- 
putable; he may verify the statements I have brought 
forward, and admit that there is no possible doubt about 
them; but even then he will find it hard to conceive that 
there ever was a state of society in which such miserable 
absurdities were welcomed as sober and important truths, 
and were supposed to form an essential part of the gene 
ral stock of European knowledge. 

But a more careful examination will do much to dis 
sipate this natural astonishment. In point of fact, $ 
far from wondering that such things were believed, th 
wonder would have been if they were rejected. For i 
those times, as in all others, every thing was of a pieci 
Not only in historical literature, but in all kinds of liters 
ture, on every subject—in science, in religion, in legisl: 
tion—the presiding principle was a blind and unhesitatir1 
credulity. The more the history of Europe anterior 1 
the seventeenth century is studied, the more complete! 
will this fact be verified. Now and then a great ms 
arose, who had his doubts respecting the universal belie 
who whispered a suspicion as to the existence of gian 
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ty feet high, of dragons with wings, and of armies fly- 
‘through the air; who thought that astrology might 
a cheat, and necromancy a bubble; and who even went 
far as to raise a question respecting the propriety of 
owning every witch and burning every heretic. A few 
ch men there undoubtedly were; but they were despised 
mere theorists, idle visionaries, who, unacquainted with 
‘practice of life, arrogantly opposed their own reason 
‘he wisdom of their ancestors. In the state of societ 
which they were born, it was impossible that they 
uld make any permanent impression. Indeed, they 
enough to do to look to themselves, and provide for 
ir own security; for, until the latter part of the six- 
ith century, there was no country in which a man was 
in great personal peril if he expressed open doubts 
pecting the belief of his contemporaries. 
Yet it is evident, that until doubt began, progress was 
wssible. For, as we have clearly seen, the advance of 
lization solely depends on the acquisitions made by the 
man intellect, and on the extent to which those acqui- 
ons are diffused. But men who are perfectly satisfied 
th their own knowledge, will never attempt to increase 
Men who are perfectly convinced of the accuracy of 
‘ir opinions, will never take the pains of examining the 
sis on which they are built. They look always with 
mder, and often with horror, on views contrary to those 
uch they inherited from their fathers; and while they 
ein this state of mind, it is impossible that they should 
ceive any new truth which interferes with their foregone 
nelusions. 
Qn this account it is, that although the acquisition of 
esh knowledge is the necessary precursor of every step 
social progress, such acquisition must itself be preceded 
‘a love of inquiry, and therefore by a spirit of doubt; 
cause without doubt there will be no inquiry, and 
ithout inquiry there will be no knowledge. For know- 
dge is not an inert and passive principle, which comes 
'us whether we will or no; but it must be sought be- 
re it can be won; it is the product of great labour and 
x 2 
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therefore of great sacrifice. And it is absurd to supp 
that men will incur the labour, and make the sacrifice, 
subjects respecting which they are already perfectly c 
tent. They who do not feel the darkness, will never lo 
for the light. If on any point we have attained to cı 
tainty, we make no further inquiry on that point; becar 
inquiry would be useless, or perhaps dangerous. T 
doubt must intervene, before the investigation can begi 
Here, then, we have the act of doubting as the originate 
or, at all events, the necessary antecedent, of all progres 
Here we have that scepticism, the very name of which 
an abomination to the ignorant; because it disturbs the 
lazy and complacent minds; because it troubles the 
cherished superstitions; because it imposes on them tl 
fatigue of inquiry; and because it rouses even sluggi: 
understandings to ask if things are as they are commonl 
supposed, and if all is really true which they from the 
childhood have been taught to believe. 

The more we examine this great principle of scept 
cism, the more distinctly shall we see the immense part 
has played in the progress of European civilization. 1 
state in general terms, what in this Introduction will t 
fully proved, it may be said, that to scepticism we ov 
that spirit of inquiry, which, during the last two centurie 
has gradually encroached on every possible subject; hi 
reformed every department of practical and speculati' 
knowledge; has weakened the authority of the privilege 
classes, and thus placed liberty on a surer foundatiot 
has chastized the despotism of princes; has restrained t! 
arrogance of the nobles; and has even diminished t! 
prejudices of the clergy. In a word, it is this which h 
remedied the three fundamental errors of the olden tim 
errors which made the people, in politics too confidin, 
in science too credulous; in religion too intolerant. 

This rapid summary of what has actually been effecte 
may perhaps startle those readers to whom such large 1 
vestigations are not familiar. The importance, howev« 
of the principle at issue is so great, that I purpose in tł 
Introduction to verify it by an examination of all the pt 
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ent forms of European civilization. Such an inquiry 
lead to the remarkable conclusion, that no single fact 
so extensively affected the different nations as the 
tion, the amount, and above all the diffusion, of their 
icism. In Spain, the church, aided by the Inquisi- 
has always been strong enough to punish sceptical 
rs, and prevent, not indeed the existence, but the 
ulgation of sceptical opinions.’ By this means the 
. of doubt being quenched, knowledge has for several 
iries remained almost stationary; and civilization, 
h is the fruit of knowledge, has also been stationary. 
n England and France, which, as we shall presently 
re the countries where scepticism first openly ap- 
d, and where it has been most diffused, the results 
ltogether different; and the love of inquiry being 
raged, there has arisen that constantly-progressive 
ledge to which these two great nations owe their 
erity. In the remaining part of this volume, I shall 
the history of this principle in France and England, 
xamine the different forms under which it has ap- 
d, and the way in which those forms have affected 
ational interests. In the order of the investigation, 
ll give the precedence to England; because, for the 
ns already stated, its civilization must be deemed 
‘normal than that of France; and therefore, not- 
tanding its numerous deficiencies, it approaches the 
al type more closely than its great neighbour has 
able to do. But as the fullest details respecting 
ish civilization will be found in the body of the pre- 
work, I intend in the Introduction to devote merely 
cle chapter to it, and to consider our national history 
ly in reference to the immediate consequences of the 


i the influence of the French literature, which, late in the eighteenth 
v, crept into Spain in spite of the church, and diffused a considerable 
t of scepticism among the most educated classes, compare Llorente, 
de T Inquisition, vol. i. p. 322, vol. ii. p. 543, vol. iv. pp. 98, 09, 102, 
Doblado’s Letters from Spain, PP 115, 119, 120, 133, 231, 232; Lord 
d's Foreign Reminiscences, edit. 1850, p. 76; Southey’s Hist. of Brazil, 
. p. 607; and an imperfect statement of the same fact in Alison's 
f Europe, vol. x. p. 8. In regard to the Spanish colonies, compare 
ldt, Nouv. Espagne, vol. ii. p. 818, with Ward's Mexico, vol. i. p, 83. 
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sceptical movement ; reserving for a future occasion thoe 
subsidiary matters which, though less comprehensive, are 
still of great value. And as the growth of religious tole- 
ration is undoubtedly the most important of all, I will, 
in the first place, state the circumstances under which it 
appeared in England in the sixteenth century ; and I will 
then point out how other events, which immediately fol- 
lowed, were part of the same progress, and were indeed 
merely the same principles acting in different direc- 
tions. 

A careful study of the history of religious toleration 
will prove, that in every Christian country where it has 
been adopted, it has been forced upon the clergy by the 
authority of the secular classes.? At the present day, it 
is still unknown to those nations among whom the eccle- 
siastical power is stronger than the temporal power ; and 
as this, during many centuries, was the general condition, 
it is not wonderful that, in the early history of Europe, 
we should find scarcely a trace of so wise and benevolent 
an opinion. But at the moment when Elizabeth mounted 
the throne of England, our country was about equally 
divided between two hostile creeds ; and the queen, wit 
remarkable ability, contrived during some time so to bal- 
ance the rival powers, as to allow to neither a decisive 
preponderance. This was the first instance which had 
been seen in Europe of a government successfully carried 
on without the active participation of the spiritual autho- 
rity; and the consequence was, that for several years the 
principle of toleration, though still most imperfectly u 


D 
derstood, was pushed to an extent which is truly surpre 


2 Nearly two hundred years ago, Sir William Temple obeerved, that 2 
Holland the clergy possessed less power than in other countries; and thit 
therefore, there existed an unusual amount of toleration. Observations wpa 
the United Poovincea, in Temple's Works, vol. i. pp. 157-162. About seve" 
years later, the same inference was drawn by another acute observer, * 

3lanc. who, after mentioning the liberality which the different sects d 
played towards each other in Holland, adds, ‘La grande raison d'une ba 
monie si parfaite est que tout s'y régle par les séculiers de chacune de © 
religions, et qu'on n'y souffrircit pas des ministres, dont le zèle imprude? 
pourroit détruire cette heureuse correspondance.’ Le Blane, Lettres d" 
Francais, vol. i. p. 73. I merely give these as illustrations of an importa! 
principle, which I shall hereafter prove. 
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so barbarous an age.® Unhappily, after a time, 
circumstances, which I shall relate in their proper 
duced Elizabeth to change a policy which che, 
th all her wisdom, perhaps considered to be a dan- 
experiment, and for which the knowledge of the 
was as yet hardly ripe. But although she now 
the Protestants to gratify their hatred against the 
s, there was, in the midst of the sanguinary scenes 
allowed, one circumstance very worthy of remark. 
th many persons were most unquestionably exe- 
erely for their religion, no one ventured to state 
ligion as the cause of their execution.‘ The most 
us punishments were inflicted upon them ; but they 
d that they might escape the punishment by re- 
g certain principles which were said to be injurious 
afety of the state.’ It is true, that many of these 
es were such as no Catholic could abandon without 
ame time abandoning his religion, of which they 
an essential part. But the mere fact that the 


e first eleven years of her reign, not one Roman Catholic was 
capitally for religion.’ Neal's Hist. of the Puritans, vol. i. pott 
ne remark in Collier's Eccles. Hist. vol. vii. AN 262, edit. 1840. 

ut quoting the impudent defence which ief-Justice Popham 
06, for the barbarous treatment of the Catholics (Campbell's 
rea, Vol. i. p. 225), I will give the words of the two immediate 
f Flizabeth. James I. says: ‘The trewth is, according to my 
‘ledge, the late queene of famous memory never punished an 
religion. Works of King James, London, 1616, folio, p. 252. 
ve I. says: ‘I am informed, neither Queen Elizabeth nor my 
‘ver avow that any priest in their times was executed merely for 
Parl. Hit. vol. iü. p. 713. 

aa the defence set up in 1583, in a work called The Erection of 
Enjland, and ascribed to Burleigh. See Hallam's Const. Hist. 
148, 147; and Somers Tracts, vol. i. pp. 189-208: ‘a number 
whom they term as martyrs,’ p. 105; and at p. 202, the writer 
me who have ‘entitled certain that have suffered for treason to be 
r-lizion.’ In the same way, the opponents of Catholic Eman- 
our time, found themselves compelled. | to abandon the old theo- 
and, and to defend the persecution of the Catholics rather by 
ruments than by religious ones, Lord Eldon, who was by far the 
atial leader of the intolerant party, said, in a speech in the House 
11510, that ‘the enactments against the Catholics were meant 
wt against the abstract opinions of their religion, but against 
l dansers of a faith which acknowledged a foreign supremacy.’ 
t of Eldon, vol. i. p- 435; see also pp. 483 501, 577 . Com- 
‘s Hist. vol. vi. pp. 379 seq., a summary of the debate in 1805. l 
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spirit of persecution was driven to such a subterfuge 
showed that a great progress had been made by the age 
A most important point, indeed, was gained when the 
bigot became a hypocrite; and when the clergy, though 
willing to burn men for the good of their souls, were 
obliged to justify their cruelty by alleging considerations 
of a more temporal, and, as they considered, a less im- 
portant character.® 

A remarkable evidence of the change that was then 
taking place, is found in the two most important theolo- 
gical works which appeared in England during the reign 
of Elizabeth. Hookers Ecclesiastical Polity was pub 
lished at the end of the sixteenth century,’ and is still 
considered one of the greatest bulwarks of our national 
church. If we compare this work with Jewels Apology 
for the Church of England, which was written thirty years 
before it,’ we shall at once be struck by the different 
methods these eminent writers employed. Both Hooker 
and Jewel were men of learning and genius. Both o 
them were familiar with the Bible, the Fathers, and th 
Councils. Both of them wrote with the avowed objec 
of defending the Church of England; and both of ther 


® Mr. Sewell seems to have this change in view in his Christian Politi 
8vo, 1844, p. 277. Compare Coleridge's note in Southey’s Life of Wesley, ol. 
p. 270. An able writer says of the persecutions which, in the seventeen 
century, the Church of England directed against her opponents: ‘ This 
the stale pretence of the clergy in all countries, after they have solicit 
the government to make penal laws against those they call heretics 
achismaticks, and prompted the magistrates to a vigorous execution, th 
they lay all the odium on the civil power; for whom they have no excu 
to allege, but that such men suffered, not for religion, but for disobedien 
to the laws.’ Somera Tracts, vol. xii. p. 534. See also Butler's Mem. of i 
Catholics, vol. i. p. 389, and vol. ii. pp. 44-46. 
7 The first four books, which are in every point of view the most ii 
ortant, were published in 1594. Walton's Life of Hooker, in Wordswort 
Preclesiont. Biog. vol. iii. p. 509. The sixth book 1s said not to be authenti 
and doubts have been thrown upon the seventh and eighth books; but 3 
Hallam thinks that they are certainly genuine. Literature of Europe, vol. 
24, 25. 

a: Jewels Apology was written in 1561 or 1562, See Wordsworth's Ecci 
Biog. vol. iii. p. 313. This work, the Bible, and For’s Martyrs, were « 
dered, in the reign of Elizabeth, ‘to be fixed in all parish churches, to 
read by the people.’ Aubrey’s Letters, vol. ii. p. 42. The order, in regs 
to Jewel's Defence, was repeated by James I. and Charles I. Butler's Me 
of the Catholics, vol. iv. p. 413. 
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well acquainted with the ordinary weapons of theo- 
il controversy. But here the resemblance stops. 
men were very similar; their works are entirely 
ent. During the thirty years which had elapsed, 
inglish intellect had made immense progress; and 
rguments which in the time of Jewel were found 
‘tly satisfactory, would not have been listened to in 
me of Hooker. The work of Jewel is full of quo- 
s from the Fathers and the Councils, whose mere 
ions, when they are uncontradicted by Scripture, 
ems to regard as positive proofs. Hooker, though 
ows much respect to the Councils, lays little stress 
the Fathers, and evidently considered that his read- 
ould not pay much attention to their unsupported 
ms. Jewelinculcatestheimportance offaith ; Hooker 
s upon the exercise of reason.’ The first employs 
s talents in collecting the decisions of antiquity, and 
‘ciding upon the meaning which they may be sup- 
| to bear. The other quotes the ancients, not so 
ı from respect for their authority, as with the view 
ustrating his own arguments. Thus, for instance, 
Hooker and Jewel assert the undoubted right of the 


Vherefore the natural measure whereby to judge our doings is, the 
e of Reason determining and setting down what is good to be done.’ 
dity, book i. sec. viii. in Hooker's Works, vol. i. p. 99. He requires 
opponents, ‘not to exact at our hands for every action the knowledge 
e place of Scripture out of which we stand bound to deduce it, as by 
testimonies they seek to enforce; but rather, as the truth is, so to ac- 
dge, that i sufficeth if such actions be framed according to the law of 
' Book ii. sec. i. Works, vol. i. p. 151. ‘For men to be tied and led 
hority, as it were with a kind of captivity of judgment, and, though 
e reason to the contrary, not to listen unto it, but to follow, like beasts, 
t in the herd, they know not nor care not whither: this were brutish. 
that authority of men should prevail with men, either against or 
Reason, is no part of our belief. Companies of learned men, be the 
so great and reverend, are to yield unto Reason.’ Book ii. sec. vil. 
pp. 182, 183. In book v. sec. viii. vol. ii. p. 23, he says, that even 
dice of the church’ is'to be held inferior to reason. See also a long 
>in book vii. sec. xi. vol. iii. p. 152; and on the application of reason 
general theory of religion, see vol. i. pp. 220-223, book iil. sec. vill. 
at p. 226: ‘Theology, what is it, but the science of things divine ? 
science can be attained unto, without the help of natural discourse 
ason?’ And he indignantly asks those who insist on the supremacy 
h, ‘May we cause our faith without Reason to appear reasonable in 
3 of men ?’ vol. i. p. 230. 
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sovereign to interfere in ecclesiastical affairs. Jewel, how: 
ever, fancied that he had proved the right, when he had 
pointed out that it was exercised by Moses, by Joshua 
by David, and by Solomon.’ On the other hand, Hooker 
lays down that this right exists, not because it is ancient 
but because it is advisable; and because it is unjust t< 
suppose that men who are not ecclesiastics will consent t: 
be bound by laws which ecclesiastics alone have framed. ? 
In the same opposite spirit do these great writers conduc 
their defence of their own church. Jewel, like all th 
authors of his time, had exercised his memory more thar 
his reason; and he thinks to settle the whole dispute by 
crowding together texts from the Bible, with the opinions 
of the commentators upon them.” But Hooker, who lived 


10 After referring to Isaiah, he adds: ‘Preeter, inquam, hæc omnia, ex 
historiis et optimorum temporum exemplis videmus pios principes procurt- 
tionem ecclesiarum ab officio suo nunquam putasse alienam. 

‘ Moses civilis magistratus, ac ductor populi, omnem religionis, et sacrorum 
rationem, et accepit a Deo, et populo tradidit, et Aaronem episcopum de 
aureo vitulo, et de violata religione, vehementer et graviter castigavit 
Josue, etsi non aliud erat, quam magistratus civilis, tamen cùm primùu 
inauguraretur et præticoretur populo, accepit mandata nominatim de religione 
deque coiendo Deo. 

‘David rex, cùm omnis jam religio, ab impio rege Saule prorsus eset 
dissipata, reduxit arcam Dei, hoc est, religionem restituit: nec tantiim ad: 
fuit ut admonitor aut hortator operis, sed etiam psalmos et hymnos dedit, 
et classes disposuit, ot pompam instituit, et quodammodo preefuit sacer 

otibus. 

‘ Salomon rex ædificavit templum Domino, quod ejus pater David anim 
tantùm destinaverat: et postremò orationem egregiam habuit ad populum ¢ 
relivione, et cultu Dei; et Abiatharum episcopum summovit, et in eju 
locum Sadocum surrogavit.’ Apolog. Eccles. Anglic. pp. 161, 102. 

1 He says that, although the clergy may be supposed more competeni 
than laymen to regulate ecclesiastical matters, this will practically aval 
them nothing: ‘It were unnatural not to think the pastors and bishops d 
our souls a great deal more fit than men of secular trades and calling’ 
howbeit. when all which the wisdom of all sorts can do is done, for the 
vising of laws in the church, it is the general consent of all that giveth thet 
the form and vigour of laws; without which they could be no more unto ¥ 
than the counsels of physicians to the sick.’ Ecclesiastical Polity, book vit 
sec, vi. vol. iii. p. 303. He adds, p. 326: ‘ Till it be proved that some specia 
law of Christ hath for ever annexed unto the clergy alone the power to 
ecclesiastical laws, we are to hold it a thing most consonant with equity & 
reason, that no ecclesiastical laws be made in a Christian commonwealth 
without consent as well of the laity as of the clergy, but least of all withou 
consent of the highest power.’ 

1 ¢(Juod si docemus sacrosanctum Dei evangelium, et veteres epi 
atque ecclesiam primitivam nobiscum facere.’ If this be so, then, indeed 
‘t speramus, neminem illorum’ (his opponents) ‘ita negligentem fore så 
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in the age of Shakespeare and Bacon, found himself con- 
strained to take views of a far more comprehensive cha- 
rater. His defence rests neither upon tradition nor 
upon commentators, nor ever upon revelation; but he is 
content that the pretensions of the hostile parties shall be 
dvided by their applicability to the great exigencies of 
wciety, and by the ease with which they adapt themselves 
to the genera ral purposes of ordinary life.” 

It requires but little penetration to see the immense 
Importance of the change which these two great works 
rpvsent. As long as an opinion in theology was de- 
Ruled by the old dogmatic method, it was impossible to 
wail it without incurring the imputation ofheresy. But 


less wise, quin ut velit aliquando cogitationem suscipere, ad utros potius 
wadjungat.” Apolog. Eveles, Anglie. p. 17. Atp BS, he indignantly asks 
i anv eue will dare to impeach the Fathers: ‘ Hrgo Origenes, Ambrosius, 
Ascastinus, Chrysostomus, Gelasius, Theodoretus erant desertores tidei 
Queene? Erro tot veterum episcoporum et doctorum virorum tanta con- 

ee mhil aliud erat quùm conspiratio hæreticorum ? Aut quod tum lau- 
Giatur in illis, id nune damnatur in nobis? (Juodque in illis erat catholi- 
em. if nune mutatis tantùm hominum voluntatibus, repentè factum est 
etenaticun” Aut quod olim erat verum, nunc statim, quia istis non 
paet, erit falsum’’ His work is full of this sort of eloquent, but, as it 
appar tu our age, pointless declamation. 

3 Tais lang view underlies the whole of the Ecclesiastical Polity. I can 
lt lh ind room fora few extracts, which will be illustrations rather than 
pe ei the proof will be obvious to every competent reader of the work 
ves t True it is the ancienter the better ceremonies of religion are; 
sleit pet absolutely true and without exception ; but true only so far forth 
viene torent px do ayree in the state of those things for w hich, at the 
a none rites, enters, and ceremonies were instituted? vol. i. p. 36. “We 
Hotties: things perfect which want nothing requisite for the end whereto 
zs zere dnetituted, vol.i. p. Tk + Beeause when a thing doth cease 
te salable unto the end hiie h rave it being, the continuance of it must 
ter f onevessjty appear supertluous” And even of the laws of God, he 

adds: ¢ Notwithstanding the authority of their Maker, the mutability 

a A vnl fur which the wv oare made doth also make them change able.’ 

yp we And there fore lawas, though both ordained of God himself, 
tity end for which the vy were ortaine d continuing, may notwithstanding 
tee hs alteration of i raona or times they be found unsufficient to attain 
wee; wend vol i. p. 235. At p. 240: therefore conclude, that nei- 
ty “i's being Author of laws for government of his chureh, nor his com- 
C a em unto Seripture, is any reason sufhcient wherefore all churches 
ea fever be bound to keep the u without change. See, too, vol. iii 
` Ro Y He: exigence of necessity. Compare pp. 12, 1x3, and vol. i. 
"fe opp. 273, 424. Not a vestige of such arguments can be found 
(ate, WwW Yay on the contrary, says (Apologia, p. 114), ‘(Certé in religionem 
ol ymavine dich potest, quam RÌ CA RCC umsetur novitatis. Ut enim in 
“~~ dus in ejus cultu nihil oportet esse novum,’ 


a™ 
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when it was chiefly defended by human reasoning, its sup- 
port was seriously weakened. For by this means the ele- 
ment of uncertainty waslet in. It might be alleged, that 
the arguments of one sect are as good as those of another; 
and that we cannot be sure of the truth of our principles, 
until we have heard what is to be said on the opposite 
side. According to the old theological theory, it was easy 
to justify the most barbarous persecution. Ifa man knew 
that the only true religion was the one which he professed, 
and if he also knew that those who died in a contrary 
opinion were doomed to everlasting perdition—if heknew 
these things beyond the remotest possibility of a doubt, 
he might fairly argue, that it is merciful to punish the 
body in order to save the soul, and secure to immortal 
beings their future salvation, even though he employed s% 
sharp a remedy as the halter or the stake." Butif this 
same man is taught to think that questions of religion are 
to be settled by reason as well as by faith, he can scarcely 
avoid the reflection, that the reason even of the strongest 
minds is not infallible, since it has led the ablest men to 
the most opposite conclusions. When this idea is onc 
ditfused among a people, it cannot fail to influence their 
conduct. No one of common sense and common honesty 
will dare to levy upon another, on account of his religion, 
the extreme penalty of the law, when he knows it possible 
that his own opinions may be wrong, and that those of the 
man he has punished may be right. From the moment 
when questions of religion begin to evade the jurisdiction 
of faith, and submit to the jurisdiction of reason, persecu 
tion becomes a crime of the deepest dye. Thus it was 
England in the seventeenth century. As theology became 
more reasonable, it became less confident, and therefore 
more merciful. Seventeen years after the publication ol 
the great work of Hooker, two men were publicly burned 
by the English bishops, for holding heretical opinions.’ 


14 Archbishop Whately has made some very remarks on this Še 
his Errors of Romanism traced to their Origin tn Human Nature, pp. i 
238. 

15 Their names were Legat and Wightman, and they suffered in 16)! 
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é this was the last of expiring bigotry; and since 
t memorable day, the soil of Englan has never been 
ined by the blood of a man who has suffered for his 
gious creed.'¢ 
We have thus seen the rise of that scepticism which 
physics must always be the beginning of science, and 
igion must always be the beginning of toleration. 
Te ls, indeed, no doubt that in both cases individual 
kers may, bya great effort of original genius, eman- 
te themselves from the operation of this law. Butin 
progress of nations no such emancipation is possible. 
ong as men refer the movements of the comets to the 
ediate finger of God, and as long as they believe 
an eclipse is one of the modes by which the Deity 
esses his anger, they will never be guilty of the 
*hemous presumption of attempting to predict such 
rnatural appearances. Before they could dare to in- 
gate the causes of these mysterious phenomena, it is 
sary that they should believe, or at all events that 
should suspect, that the phenomena themselves were 
ble of being explained by the human mind. In the 
: way, until men are content in some degree to bring 
refigion before the bar of their own reason, they 
rcan understand how it is that there should bea 
rsity of creeds, or how any one can differ from them- 
without being guilty of the most enormous and 
wdonable crime.” 


a contemporary account in Somers Tracts, vol. ii. pp. 400-408. Com- 
Harkateme's Cumment. vol. iv. p. 49; Harris's Lives of the Stuarts, vol. i. 
A 144: and note in Burton's Diary, vol. i. p. 118. Of these martyrs 
opinions, Mr. Hallam says: ‘The first was burned by King, bish 

von; the second by Neyle, of Litchfield.’ Const. Hist. vol. i. pp. 611, 


z ehould be mentioned, tothe honour of the Court of Chancery, that 
i the eixteenth, and early in the seventeenth century, its powers were 
~i aminat the execution of those cruel laws, by which the Church of 
ul wae allowed to persecute men who differed from ita own views, 
ampela Chanellors, vol. ii. pp. 135, 170, 231. 

‘To tax any one, therefore, with want of reverence, because he pays 
“prt to what we venerate, is either irrelevant, or is a mere confusion. 
fet, so far as it is true, is no reproach, but an honour; because to 
te all persons and all things is absolutely wrong: reverence shown to 
vhich dues not deserve it, is no virtue; no, nor even an amiable weak- 
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If we now continue to trace the progress of opinions 
in England, we shall see the full force of these remarks. 
A general spirit of inquiry, of doubt, and even of insub- 
ordination, began to occupy the minds of men. In phy- 
sics, it enabled them, almost at a blow, to throw off t 
shackles of antiquity, and give birth to sciences founded 
not on notions of old, but on individual observations and 
individual experiments.'® In politics, it stimulated them 
to rise against the government, and eventually bring ther 
king to the scaffold. In religion, it vented itself in a thou 
sand sects, each of which proclaimed, and often exagger- 
ated, the efficiency of private judement.'® The details of 
this vast movement form one of the most interesting parts 
of the history of England: but without anticipating what 


neas, but a plain folly and sin. But if it be meant that he is wanting in 
proper reverence, not respecting what is really to be respected, that is a- 
suming the whole question at issue, because what we call divine, he calls a 
idol; and as, supposing that we are in the right, we are bound to fall dows 
and worship, 80, su posing him to be in the right, he is no less bound to 
pull it to the ground and destroy it.’ Arnold's Lectures on Modern History, 
pp. 210, 211. Considering the ability of Dr. Arnold, considering his gres 
influence, and considering his profession, his antecedents, and the character 
of the university in which he was speaking, it must be allowed that this is 
a remarkable passage, and one well worthy the notice of those who wish to 
study the tendencies of the English mind during the present generation. 

13°(n the connexion between the rise of the Baconian philosophy aid 
the change in the spirit of theologians, compare Comte, Philosophie Pontit, 
vol. v. p. 701, with Whately on Dangers to Christian Faith, pp. 148, 149. It 
favoured, as Tennemann (Gesch. der Philos. vol. x. p. 14) says, the ‘ Bele- 
bung der selbstthitigen Kraft des menschlichen Geistes ;? and hence the 
attack on the inductive philosophy in Newman's Development of Chridua 
Doctrine, pp. 179-183. But Mr. Newman does not seem to be aware how 
irrevocably we are now pledged to the movement which he seeks to revert. 

W The rapid increase of heresy in the middle of the seventeenth century 
is very remarkable, and it greatly aided civilization in England by encour- 
aging habits of independent thought. In Feb. 1646-7, Boyle writes from 
London, ‘There are few days pass here, that may not justly be accused 
the brewing or broaching of some new opinion. Nay, some are so studioudy 
changling in that particular, they esteem an opinion as a diurnal, after a day 
or two scarce worth the keeping. If any man have lost his religion. let bia 
repair to London, and I'll warrant him he shall tind it: I had almost 
too, and if any man has a religion, let him but come hither now, and he th 
yo near to lose it.’ Birch's Life of Boyle, in Boyle's Works, vol. i. pp. 20.2. 
See also Bates’s Account of the late Troubles, edit. 1685, part ii. p. 219, 2 
‘that unbridled licentiousness of hereticks which grew greater and greatél 
daily.’ Compare to the same effect Carlyle’s Cromwell, vol. i. p. 239; He 
lam's Const, Hist. vol. i. p. 608; and Carwithen's Hist. of the Church of Eng- 
land, vol. ii. p. 203: ‘sectaries began to swarm.’ 
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ust hereafter relate, I will at present mention only one 
ance, which, from the circumstances attending it, is 
‘characteristic of the age. The celebrated work by 
lngworth on the feligion of Protestants, is generally 
itted to be the best defence which the Reformers have 
_able to make against the church of Rome.” It was 
ished in 1637,”! and the position of the author would 
ce us to look for the fullest display of bigotry that 
consistent with the spirit of his time. Chillmgworth 
recently abandoned the creed which he now came 
ard to attack; and he, therefore, might be expected 
ive that natural inclination to dogmatize with which 
tasy is usually accompanied. Besides this, he was 
rodson and the intimate friend of Laud,?* whose me- 
y is still loathed, as the meanest, the most cruel, and 
most narrow-minded man who ever sat on the epis- 
l bench.’ He was, moreover, a fellow of Oxford, 
was a constant resident at that ancient university, 
th has always been esteemed as the refuge of super- 
on, and which has preserved to our own day its un- 
able fame.** If now we turn to the work that was 
ten under these auspices, we can scarcely believe that 
as produced in the same generation, and in the same 
itry, where, only twenty-six years before, two men 
been publicly burned because they advocated opinions 


Not to quote the opinions of inferior men respecting Chillingworth, it 
ugh to mention, that Lord Mansfield said he was ‘a perfect model of 
nentation.” Butler’s Reminiscences, vol. i. p. 126. Compare a letter from 
ourton, in Nichols’s Illustrations of the Eighteenth Century, vol. iv. p. 849. 
Des Maizeauxr, Life of Chillingworth, p. 141. 

Aubrey'’s Letters and Lives, vol. ii. p. 285; Des Maizeaur, Life of Chil- - 
orth, pp. 2,9. The correspondence between Laud and Chillingworth 
posed to be lost. Des Maizeaur, p. 12. Carwithen (Hist. of the Church 
ngland, vol. ii. p. 214) says, ‘ Laud was the godfather of Chilling- 
4 ? 


The character of Laud is now well understood and generally known. 
dious cruelties mace him so hated by his contemporaries, that after his 
mnation, many persons shut up their shops, and refused to open them 
e was executed. This is mentioned by Walton, an eye-witness. See 
ma Life of Sanderson, in Wordsworth's Eccles. Biog. vol. iv. p. 429. 

A modern writer suggests, with exquisite simplicity, that Chillingworth 
ed his liberal principles from Oxtord: ‘the very same college which 
d the high intellect and tolerant principles of Chillingworth.’ Bovles’s 
uf Bishop Ken, vol. i. p. xxi. i 
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different to those of the established church. It is, indeed, 
a most remarkable proof of the prodigious energy of that 
great movement which was now going on, that its pressure 
should be felt under circumstances the most hostile to it 
which can possibly be conceived ; and that a friend of 
Laud, and a fellow of Oxford, should, in a grave theologi- 
cal treatise, lay down principles utterly subversive of that 
theological spirit which for many centuries had enslaved 
the whole of Europe. 

In this great work, all authority in matters of religion 
is openly set at defiance. Hooker, indeed, had appealed 
from the jurisdiction of the Fathers to the jurisdiction 
of reason; he had, however, been careful to add, that 
the reason of individuals ought to bow before that of the 
church, as we find it expressed in great Councils, and in 
the general voice of ecclesiastical tradition.“ But Chil- 
lingworth would hear of none of these things. He would 
admit of no reservations which tended to limit the sacred 
right of private judgment. He not only went far beyond 
Hooker in neglecting the Fathers,” but he even ventured 
to despise the Councils. Although the sole object of his 
work was to decide on the conflicting claims ofthe two 
greatest sects into which the Christian Church has bro- 
ken, he never quotes as authorities the Councils of that 
very church respecting which the disputes were agitated.*” 
His strong and subtle intellect, penetrating the depths of 


35 TIooker’s undue respect for the Councils of the Church is noticed by 
Mr. Hallam, Const. Hist. vol. i. p: 213. Compare the hesitating remarks in 
Coleridye’s Literary Remains, vol. iii. pp. 35, 36. 

2¢ Reading the Fathers he contemptuously calls travelling on a ‘ north- 
west discovery.’ Chillingworth's Religion of Protestants, p. 366. Even to 
Augustine, who was probably the ablest of them, Chillingworth pays no 
deference. See what he says at pp. 196, 333, 376 ; and as to the authority 
of the Fathers in general, see pp. 252, 346. Chillingworth observed, happily 
enough, that churchmen ‘account them fathers when they are for them, 
and children when they are against them.’ Calamy’s Life, vol. i. p. 258. 

27 As to the supposed authority of Councils, see Religion of Protestants, 
pp. 132, 463. It affords curious evidence of the slow progress of theologians 
to observe the different spirit in which some of our clergy consider these 
matters. See, for instance, Palmer on the Church, 1839, vol. ii. pp. 150-171. 
In no other branch of inquiry do we find this obstinate determination to 
adhere to theories which all thinking men have rejected for the last two 
centuries, 
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the subject, despised that sort of controversy which had 
long busied the minds of men. In discussing the points 
upon which the Catholics and Protestants were at issue, 
he does not inquire whether the doctrines in question met 
the approval of the early church, but he asks if they are in 
accordance with human reason; and he does not hesitate 
to say that, however true they may be, no man is bound 
to believe them if he finds that they are repugnant to the 
dictates of his own understanding. Nor will he consent 
that faith should supply the absence of authority. Even 
this favourite principle of theologians is by Chillingworth 
made to yield to the supremacy of the human reason.* 
Reason, he says, gives us knowledge; while faith only 
gives us belief, which is a part of knowledge, and is, there- 
fore, inferior to it. It is by reason, and not by faith, that 
‘we must discriminate in religious matters; and it is b 
reason alone that we can distinguish truth from falsehood. 
Finally, he solemnly reminds his readers, that in religious 
matters no one ought to be expected to draw strong con- 
clusions from imperfect premises, or to credit improbable 
statements upon scanty evidence ; still less, he says, was 
it ever intended that men should so prostitute their rea- 
son, as to believe with infallible faith that which they are 
unable to prove with infallible arguments.?’ 


28 Indeed, he attempts to fasten the same doctrine upon the Catholics; 
which, if he could have done, would of course have ended the controversy. 
He says, rather unfairly, ‘Your church you admit, because you think you 
have reason to do so; so that by you, as well as Protestants, all is finally 
resolved into your own reason.’ Relig. of Protest. p. 134. 

39 ‘God desires only that we believe the conclusion, as much as the 
premises deserve; that the strength of our faith be equal or proportionable 
to the credibility of the motives to it.’ Relig. of Protest. p. 66. ‘For m 
part, I am certain that God hath given us our reason to discern between 
truth and falsehood ; and he that makes not this use of it, but believes 
things he knows not why, I say it is by chance that he believes the truth, 
and not by choice; and I cannot but fear that God will not accept of this 
sacrifice of fools.’ p. 133. ‘God’s spirit, if he please, may work more,— 
a certainty of adherence beyond a certainty of evidence; but neither God 
doth, nor man may, require of us, as our duty, to give a greater assent to the 
conclusion than the premises deserve ; to build an infallible faith upon 
motives that are only highly credible and not infallible; as it were a great 
and heavy building upon a foundation that hath not strength proportionate.’ 
p. 149. ‘For faith is not knowledge, no more than t is four, but 
eminently contained in it; so that he that knows, believes, and some- 
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No one of ordinary reflection can fail to perceive the 
manifest tendency of these opinions. But what is more 
important to observe is, the process through which, in the 
march of civilization, the human mind had been obliged 
to pass before it could reach such elevated views. The 
Reformation, by destroying the dogma of an infallible 
church, had of course weakened the reverence which was 
paid to ecclesiastical antiquity. Still, such was the force 
of old associations, that our countrymen long continued 
to respect what they had ceased to venerate. Thus it 
was, that Jewel, though recognizing the supreme autho- 
rity of the Bible, had, in cases where it was silent or am- 
biguous, anxiously appealed to the early church, by whose 
decision he supposed all difficulties could be easily cleared. 
He, therefore, only used his reason to ascertain the dis- 
crepancies which existed between Scripture and tradition ; 
but when they did not clash, he paid what is now con- 
sidered a superstitious deference to antiquity. Thirty 
years after him came Hooker ;% who made a step in ad- 
vance, and laying down principles from which Jewel would 
have shrunk with fear, did much to weaken that which 
it was reserved for Chillingworth utterly to destroy. Thus 
it is, that these three great men represent the three dis- 
tinct epochs of the three successive generations in which 
they respectively lived. In Jewel, reason is, if I may so 
say, the superstructure of the system; but authority is 
the basis upon which the superstructure is built. In 
Hooker, authority is only the superstructure, and reason 
is the basis.*! But in Chillingworth, whose writings were 


thing more ; but he that believes many times does not know—nay, if he 

doth barely and merely believe, he doth never know.’ p. 412. See also 
. 417. 

P so On the connexion between the Reformation and the views advocated in 

the Ecclesiastical Polity, compare Newman’s Development of Christian Doc- 

trine, p. 47, with some able remarks by Locke, in King’s Life of Locke, vol. ii. 

pp. 99-101. Locke, who was anything but a friend to the church, was a 
reat admirer of Hooker, and in one place calls him ‘the arch-philosopher.’ 

y on Government, in Locke's Works, vol. iv. p. 380. 

31 The opposition between Jewel and Hooker was so marked, that some 
of the opponents of Hooker quoted against him Jewel’s Apology. See 
Wordsworth's Eccl. Biog. vol. iii. p. 513. Dr. Wordsworth calls this ‘curious ;’ 
but it would be much more curious if it had not happened. Compare the re- 
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harbingers of the coming storm, authority entirely dis- 
appears, and the whole fabric of religion is made to rest 
upon the way in which the unaided reason of man shall 
interpret the decrees of an omnipotent God. 

The immense success of this great work of Chilling- 
worth, must have aided that movement of which it is itaclf 
an evidence.” It formed a decisive vindication of reli- 
gious dissent ;* and thus justified the breaking-up of the 
Anglican church, which the same generation lived to wit- 
ness. Its fundamental principle was adopted by the most 
influential writers of the seventeenth century,—such as 
Hales, Owen, Taylor, Burnet, Tillotson, Locke, and even 
the cautious and time-serving Temple; all of whom in- 
sisted upon the authority of private judgment, as forming 
a tribunal from which no one had the power of appeal. 
The inference to be drawn from this seems obvious.” If 
the ultimate test of truth is individual judgment, and if 
no one can affirm that the judgments of men, which are 
often contradictory, can ever be infallible, it follows of 
necessity that there is no decisive criterion of religious 
truth. This is a melancholy, and, as I firmly believe, a 
most inaccurate conclusion; but it is one which every na- 
tion must entertain, before it can achieve that great work 


marks made by the Bishop of Limerick (Parr’s Works, vol. ii. p. 470, Notes 
on the Spital Sermon), who says, that Hooker ‘opened that fountain of 
reason,’ &c.; language which will hardly be considered too strong by those 
who have compared the Ecclesiastical Polity with the theological works 
previously produced by the English church. . 

33 Des Maizeaux (Life of Chillingworth, Pp. 220, 221) says: ‘His book 
was received with a general applause; and, what perhaps never happened to 
any other controversial work of that bulk, two editions of it were published 
within less than five months. . . . The quick sale of a book, and especially 
of a book of controversy, in folio, is a good proof that the author hit the 
taste of his time.’ See also Brographia Britannica, edit. Kippis, vol. iii. 

. 511, 512. 

PP ss Or, as Calamy cautiously puts it, Chillingworth’s work ‘ appeared to 
me to go a great way towards the justifying of moderate conformity.’ Cala- 
my's Life, vol. i. p. 234. Compare Palmer on the Church, vol. i. pp. 267, 268; 
and what is probably an allusion to Chillingworth in idge's Corre- 
spond, and Diary, vol. ii. p. 81. See also the opinion of Hobbes, in Aubray’s 
Letters and Lives, vol. ii. pp. 288, 629. 

“ A short but able view of the aspect which the English mind now began 
to assume, will be found in Stdudlin, Geschichte der theologischen Wissen- 
schaften, vol. ii. pp. 95 seq. 
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of toleration, which, even in our own country, and in our 
own time, is not yet consummated. It is necessary that 
men should learn to doubt, before they begin to tolerate; 
and that they should recognize the fallibility of their own 
opinions, before they respect the opinions of their oppo- 
nents.” This great process is far from being yet com- 
pleted in any country; and the European mind, barely 
emerged from its early credulity, and from an overween- 
ing confidence in its own belief, is still in a middle, and, 
so to say, a probationary stage. When that stage shall 
be finally passed, when we shall have learned to estimate 
men solely by their character and their acts, and not at 
all by their theological dogmas, we shall then be able to 
form our religious opinions by that purely transcendental 
process, of which in every age glimpses have been granted 
to afew gifted minds. That this is the direction in which 
things are now hastening, must be clear to every one who 
has studied the progress of modern civilization. Within 
the short space of three centuries, the old theological spirit 
has been compelled, not only to descend from its long-es- 
tablished supremacy, but to abandon those strongholds to 
which, in the face of advancing knowledge, it has vainly 
attempted to secure a retreat. All its most cherished 
pretensions it has been forced gradually to relinquish.® 
And although in England a temporary prominence has 
recently been given to certain religious controversies, still 
the circumstances attending them show the alteration in 


In Whately’s Dangers to Christian Fatth, pp. 188-198, there is a perspi- 
cuous statement of the arguments now commonly received against coercing 
men for their religious opinions. But the most powerful of these arguments 
are based entirely upon expediency, which would have insured their rejec- 
tion in an age of strong religious convictions. Some, and only some, of the 
theological difficulties respectin toleration, are noticed in Coleridge's Lit. 
Remains, vol. i. pp. 312-315 ; and in another work (The Friend, vol. i. p. 78), 
he mentions, what is the real fact, ‘that same indifference which makes 
toleration so easy a virtue with us.’ See also Archdeacon Hare's Guesses at 
Truth, 2nd series, 1848, p. 278; and Nichols’s Illustrations of Lit. Hist. vol. v. 
p. 817: ‘a spirit of mutual toleration and forbearance has appeared (at least 
one good consequence of religious indifference).’ 

3 It would be idle to offer proofs of so notorious a fact; but the reader 
will be interested by some striking remarks in Capefigue, Hist. de la Réforme, 
vol. i. pp. 228, 229. . 
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the character of the age. Disputes which, a century ago, 
would have set the whole kingdom in a flame, are now 
regarded with indifference by the vast majority of edu- 
cated men. The complications of modern society, and 
the immense variety of interests into which it is divided, 
have done much to distract the intellect, and to prevent it 
from dwelling upon subjects which a less-occupied people 
would deem of paramount importance. Besides this, the 
accumulations of science are far superior to those of any 
former age, and offer suggestions of such surpassing in- 
terest, that nearly all our greatest thinkers devote to 
them the whole of their time, and refuse to busy them- 
selves with matters of mere speculative belief. The con- 
sequence is, that what used to be considered the most 
important of all questions, is now abandoned to inferior 
men, who mimic the zeal, without possessing the influence 
of those really great divines whose works are among the 
glories of our early literature. These turbulent polemics 
have, indeed, distracted the church by their clamour, but 
they have not made the slightest impression upon the 
great body of English intellect; and an overwhelming 
majority of the nation is notoriously opposed to that mon- 
astic and ascetic religion which it is now vainly attempted 
to reconstruct. The truth is, that the time for these 
things has gone by. Theological interests havelong ceased 
to be supreme; and the affairs of nations are no longer 
regulated according to ecclesiastical views.” In England, 


37 A writer intimately acquainted with the social condition of the great 
European countries, says: ‘Ecclesiastical power is almost extinct as an 
active element in the political or social affairs of nations or of individuals, 
in the cabinet or in the family circle; and a new element, literary power, 
is taking its place in the government of the world.’ Laing’s Denmark, 1852, 
p. 82. On this natural tendency in regard to legislation, see Beyer, Esprit des 

nstitut. Judiciaires, vol. i. p. 267 note; and a good summary in Stdudlin, 
Geach. der theolog. W issenschaften, vol. ii. pp. 304, 305. It is not surprising 
to find that many of the clergy complain of a movement so subversive of 
their own power. Compare Ward's Ideal of a Christian Church, pp- 40, 
108-111, 388; Sewell’s Christian Politics, pp. 276, 277,279; Palmer's Treatise 
on the Church, vol. ii. p. 361. It is thus that everything is tending to confirm 
the remarkable prediction of Sir James Mackintosh, that ‘church-power 
(unless some revolution, auspicious to priestcraft, should replunge Europe in 
ignorance) will certainly not survive the nineteenth century.’ Mem. of 
Mackintosh, vol. i. p. 67. 
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where the march has been more rapid than elsewhere, 
this change is very observable. In every other depart- 
ment we have had a series of great and powerful thinkers, 
who have done honour to their country, and have won the 
admiration of mankind. But for more than a century, we 
have not produced a single original work in the whole field 
of controversial theology. For more than a century, the 
apathy on this subject has been so marked, that there has 
been made no addition of value to that immense mass of 
divinity which, among thinking men, is in everysuccessive 
generation losing something of its former interest.® 


38 (The “divines” in England at the present day, her bishops, pro- 
fessors, and prebendaries, are not theologians. They are logicians, chemists, 
skilled in the mathematics, historians, poor commentators upon Greek poets.’ 
Theodore Parker's Critical and Miscellaneous Writings, 1848, p. 302. At p. 33, 
the same high authority says: ‘But, within the present century, what has 
been written in the English tongue, in any department of theological scho- 
larship, which is of value and makes a mark on the age? The Bridgewater 
Treatises, and the new edition of Paley,—we blush to confess it,—are the 
best things.’ Sir William Hamilton (Discussions on Philosophy, 1852, p. 699) 
notices the decline of ‘ British theology,’ though he appears ignorant of the 
cause of it. The Rev. Mr. Ward (Ideal f a Christian Church, p. 405) 
remarks, that ‘ we cannot wonder, however keenly we may mourn, at the 
decline and fall of dogmatic theology.’ See also Lord Jeffrey's Essays, 
vol. iv. p. 337: ‘Warburton, we think, was the last of our great divines. 
. . . The days of the Cudworths and Barrows, the Hookers and Taylors, are 
long gone by.’ Dr. Parr was the only English theologian since Warburton 
who possessed sufficient learning to retrieve this position; but he always 
refused to do so, being, unconsciously to himself, held back by the spirit of 
his age. Thus, we find him writing to Archbishop Magee, in 1823: ‘ As 
to myself, I long ago determined not to take any active part in polemical 
theology.’ Parr's Works, vol. vii. p. 11. 

In the same way, since the early part of the eighteenth century, hardly 
any one has carefully read the Fathers, except for mere historical and secular 
purposes. The first step was taken about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when the custom of quoting them in sermons began to be aban- 
doned. Burnet’s Own Time, vol. i. pp. 329, 330; Ormes Tafe of Owen, p. 184. 
After this they rapidly fell into contempt; and the Rev. Mr. Dowling (Study 
of Ecclesiast. History, p. 195) asserts, that ‘Waterland, who died in 1740, 
was the last of our great patristical scholars.’ To this I may add, that nine 
years subsequent to the death of Waterland, the obvious decay of profes- 
sional learning struck Warburton, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, so much, 
that he wrote to Jortin, somewhat roughly, ‘anything makes a divine 
among our parsons.’ See his Letter, written in 1749, in Nichols's IUustrations 
of Lit. Hist. vol. ii. p. 173; and for other evidence of the neglect by the 
clergy of their ancient studies, see Jones’s Memoirs of Horne, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, pp. 68, 184; and the complaint of Dr. Knowler, in 1766, in Michols’s 
Lit. Anec. vol. ii. p. 130. Since then, attempts have been made at Oxford 
to remedy this tendency ; but such attempts, being opposed by the general 
march of affairs, have been, and must be, futile. indeed, so manifest is the 
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These are only some of the innumerable signs, which 
must be discerned by every man who is not blinded by 
the prejudices of an imperfect education. An immense 
majority of the clergy,—some from ambitious feelings, but 
the greater part, I believe, from conscientious motives,— 
are striving to check the progress of that scepticism which 
is now gathering in upon us from every quarter.*® It is 
time that these well-intentioned, though mistaken, men 
should see the delusion under which they labour. That 
by which they are so much alarmed, is the intermediate 
step which leads from superstition to toleration. The 
higher order of minds have passed through this stage, and 
are approaching what. is probably the ultimate form of the 
religious history of the human race. But the people at 
large, and even some of those who are commonly called 
educated men, are only now entering that earlier epoch in 
which scepticisin “ is the leading feature of the mind. So 


inferiority of these recent efforts, that one of the most active cultivators in 
that tield frankly admits, that, in point of knowledge, his own party has 
effected nothing; and he even asserts, with great bitterness, that ‘it is 
melancholy to say it, but the chief, perhaps the only, English writer who 
has any claim to be considered an ecclesiastical historian, is the infidel 
Gibbon.’ Newman on the Development of Christian Doctrine, p. 5. 

3 As some writers, moved by their wishes rather than by their know- 
ledge, seek to deny this, it may be well to observe, that the increase of 
scepticism since the latter part of the eighteenth century is attested by an 
immense mass of evidence, as will appear to whoever will compare the 
following authorities: IWhately’s Dangers to Christian Faith, p. 87; Kay’s 
Social Condition of the People, vol. ii. p. 506; Tocqueville, de la Démocratie, 
vol. iii. p. 72; J. H. Newman on Development, pp. 28, 29; F. W. Newman's 
Natural History of the Soul, p. 197; Parr’s Works, vol. ii. p. 5, vol. iii. pp. 688, 
6389; Felkin’s Moral Statistics, in Journal of Statist. Soc. vol. i. p. 541; Wat- 
son's Observations on the Life of Wesley, pp. 155, 194; Matter, Hist. du Gnos- 
ticisme, vol. ii. p. 485; Ward's Idealof a Christian Church, pp. 266, 267, 404; 
Turner's Hist. of England, vol. ii. pp. 129, 142, vol. iii. p. 509; DPreestley’s 
Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 127, 128, 446, vol. ii. p. 751; Cappe’s Memoirs, p. 367 ; 
Nichols's Lit. Anec. of Eighteenth Century, vol. iv. p. 871, vol. viii. p. 473 ; 
Nichols’s Illust. of Lit. Hist. vol. v. p. 640; Combe’s Notes on the United 
States, vol. ii. pp. 171, 172, 183. 

40 It has been suggested to me by an able friend, that there is a class of 
persons who will misunderstand this expression; and that there is another 
class who, without misunderstanding it, will intentionally misrepresent its 
meaning. Hence, it may be well to state distinctly what I wish to convey 
by the word ‘scepticism.’ By scepticism I merely mean hardness of belief ; 
so that an increased scepticism is an increased perception of the difficulty of 

roving assertions ; or, in other words, it is an increased application, and an 


increased diffusion, of the rules of reasoning, and of the laws of evidence. 
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far, therefore, from our apprehensions being excited by 
this rapidly-increasing spirit, we ought rather to do every- 
thing in our power to encourage that which, though pain- 
ful to some, is salutary to all; because by it alone can 
religious bigotry be effectually destroyed. Nor ought we 
to be surprised that, before this can be done, a certain de- 
gree of suffering must first intervene.“ If one age believes 
too much, it is but a natural reaction that another age 
should believe too little. Such are the imperfections of 
our nature, that we are compelled, by the very laws of its 
progress, to pass through those crises of scepticism and 
of mental distress, which to a vulgar eye are states of 
national decline and national shame; but which are onl 

as the fire by which the gold must be purged before 1t 
can leave its dross in the pot of the refiner. To apply 
the imagery of the great allegorist, it is necessary that the 


This feeling of hesitation and of suspended judgment has, in every depart- 
ment of thought, been the invariable preliminary to all the intellectual 
revolutions through which the human mind has passed; and without it, 
there could be no progress, no change, no civilization. In physics, it is the 
necessary precursor of science; in politics, of liberty; in theology, of tole- 
ration. ‘These are the three leading forms of scepticism; it is, therefore, 
clear, that in religion the sceptic steers a middle course between atheism 
and orthodoxy, rejecting both extremes, because he sees that both are 
incapable of proof. 

41 ‘What a learned historian has said of the effect which the method of 
Socrates produced on a very few Greek minds, is applicable to that state 
through which a great part of Europe is now passing: ‘The Socratic dia- 
lectica, clearing away from the mind its mist of fancied knowledge, and 
laying bare the real ignorance, produced an immediate effect, like the touch 
of the torpedo. The newly-created consciousness of ignorance was alike 
unexpected, ainful, and humiliating,—a season of doubt and discomfort, 
yet combined with an internal working and yearning after truth, never 
»efore experienced. Such intellectual quickening, which could never com- 
mence until the mind had been disabused of its original illusion of false 
knowledge, was considered by Socrates not merely as the index and pre- 
cursor, but as the indispensable condition of future progress.’ Grote’s Hist. 
of Greece, vol. viii. pp. 614, 615, 8vo, 1851. Compare Kritik der reinen Ver- 
nunft, in Kant's Werke, vol. ii. pp. 572, 577: ‘So ist der Skeptizismus ein 
Ruheplatz fiir die menschliche \ ernunft, da sie sich iiber ihre dogmatische 
Wanderung besinnen und den Entwurf von der Gegend machen kann, wo 
sie sich befindet, um ihren Weg fernerhin mit mehrerer Sicherheit wählen 
zu können, aber nicht ein Wohnplatz zum beständigen Aufenthalte...... 
So ist das skeptische Verfahren zwar an sich selbst fiir die Vernunftfragen 
nicht befriedigend, aber doch vorübend, um ihre Vorsichtigkeit zu erwecken 
und auf gründliche Mittel zu weisen, die sie in ihren rechtmässigen Besitzen 
sichern können.’ 
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poor pilgrim, laden with the weight of accumulated super- 
stitions, should struggle through the Slough of Despond 
and the Valley of Death, before he can reach that glorious 
city, glittering with gold and with jewels, of which the 
first sight is sufficient recompense for his toils and his 
fears. 

During the whole of the seventeenth century, this 
double movementof scepticism and of toleration continued 
to advance; though its progress was constantly checked 
by the two successors of Elizabeth, who in everything re- 
versed the enlightened policy of the great queen. ese 
princes exhausted their strength in struggling against the 
tendencies of an age they were unable to understand ; 
but, happily, the spirit which they wished to quench had 
reached a height that mocked their control. At the same 
time, the march of the English mind was still further 
aided by the nature of those disputes which, during half 
a century, divided the country. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the great contest had been between the church and 
its opponents; between those who were orthodox, and 
those who were heretical. But in the reigns of James and 
Charles, theology was for the first time merged in politics. 
It was no longer a struggle of creeds and dogmas; but it 
was a struggle between those who favoured the crown, and 
those who supported the parliament. The minds of men, 
thus fixed upon matters of real importance, neglected 
those inferior pursuits that had engrossed the attention of 
their fathers.” When, at length, public affairs had reached - 


4 Dr. Arnold, whose keen eye noted this change, says (Lectures on Modern 
- History, p. 232), “What strikes us predominantly, is, that what, in Elizabeth’s 
time, was a controversy between divines, was now a great political contest 
between the crown and the parliament.’ The ordinary compilers, such as 
Sir A. Alison (Hist. of Europe, vol. i. p. 51), and others, have entirely 
misrepresented this movement; an error the more singular, because the 
eminently political character of the struggle was recognized by several 
contemporaries. Even Cromwell, notwithstanding the difficult game he 
had to play, distinctly stated, in 1655, that the origin of the war was not 
religious. See Carlyle’s Cromwell, vol. iii. p. 108; and corroborative evi- 
dence in Walker's History of Independency, part i. p. 182. James I. also 
saw that the Puritans were more dangerous to the state than to the church: 
‘do not so far differ from us in points of religion, as in their confused form 
of policy and parity; being ever discontented with the present government, 
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their crisis, the hard fate of the king, which eventually 
advanced the interests of the throne, was most injurious 
to those of the church. There can, indeed, be no doubt 
that the circumstances connected with the execution of 
Charles, inflicted a blow upon the whole system of ecclesi- 
astical authority, from which, in this country, it has never 
been able to recover. The violent death of the king ex- 
cited the sympathies of the people; and by thus strength- 
ening the hands of the royalists, hastened the restoration 
of the monarchy.“ But the mere name of that great 
party which had risen to power, was suggestive of the 
change that, in a religious point of view, was taking place 
in the national mind. It was, indeed, no light thing, that 
England should be ruled by men who called themselves 
Independents ; and who, under that title, not only beat 
back the pretensions of the clergy, but professed an un- 
bounded contempt for all those rites and dogmas which 
the clergy had, during many centuries, continued to 
amass.“* True it is, that the Independents did not always 


and impatient to suffer any superiority; which maketh their sects insuffer- 
able in any well-governed commonwealth.’ Speech of James I.,in Parl. Hist. 
vol. i. p. 982. See also the observations ascribed to De Foe, in Somers Tracts, 
vol. ix. p. 572: ‘The king and parliament fell out about matters of civil 
right; .... the first difference between the king and the English parlia- 
ment did not respect religion, but civil property.’ 

43 See Clarendon’s Hist. of the Rebellion, p. 716. Sir W. Temple, in his 
Memoirs, observes, that the throne of Charles II. was strengthened by ‘ what 
had passed in the last reign.’ Temple’s Works, vol. ii. p. 344. This may be 
illustrated by the remarks of M. Lamartine on the execution of Louis AVL 
Hist. des Girondins, vol. v. pp. 86-7: ‘Sa mort, au contraire, aliénait de la 
cause francaise cette partie immense des populations qui ne juge les événe- 
ments humains que par le coeur. La nature humaine est pathétique; la 
république l’oublia, elle donna à la royauté quelque chose du martyre, à la 
liberté quelque chose de la vengeance. Elle prépara ainsi une réaction 
contre la cause républicaine, et mit du cóté de la royauté la sensibilité, l'in- 
térét, les larmes fi une partie des peuples.’ 

“ The energy with which the ITouse of Commons, in 1646, repelled the 

retensions of ‘the Assembly of Divines,’ is one of many proofs of the 
Ñetermination of the predominant party not to allow ecclesiastical encroach- 
ments. See the remarkable details in Parl. Hist. vol. iii. pp. 459-463 ; see 
also p. 1305. As a natural consequence, the Independents were the first 
sect which, when possessed of power, advocated toleration. Compare Orme's 
Life of Owen, pp. 63-75, 102-111; Somers Tracts, vol. xii. p. 542; Walker's 
Hist. of Independency, part ii. pp. 50, 157, part ili. p. 22; Clarendon’s Hist. 
of the Rebellion, pp. 816, 6-40. bome writers ascribe great merit to Jeremy 
Taylor for his advocacy of toleration (Heber’s Life of Taylor, p. xxvii. ; and 
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push to their full extent the consequences of their own 
doctrines. Still, it was a great matter to have those 
doctrines recognized by the constituted authorities of the 
state. Besides this, it is important to remark, that the 
Puritans were more fanatical than superstitious. They 
were so ignorant of the real principles of government, as 


to direct penal laws against private vices; and to suppose 


that immorality could be stemmed by legislation.*” But, 
notwithstanding this serious error, they always resisted 
the aggressions even of their own clergy; and the de- 
struction of the old episcopal hierarchy, though perhaps 


Parr’s Works, vol. iv. p. 417); but the truth is that when he wrote the 
famous Liberty of Prophesying, his enemies were in power; so that he was 
pleading for his own interests. When, however, the Church of England 
again obtained the upper hand, Taylor withdrew the concessions which he 
had made in the season of adversity. See the indignant remarks of Cole- 
ridge (Lit. Remains, vol. iii. p. 250), who, though a great admirer of Taylor, 
expresses himself strongly on this dereliction: see also a recently published 
Letter to Percy, Bishop of Dromore, in Nichols’s Illustrations of Lit. History, 
vol. vii. p. 464. 

bad However, Bishop Short (History of the Church of England, 8vo, 1847, 
pp. 452, 453) says, what is undoubtedly true, that the hostility of Cromwell to 
the church was not theological, but political. The same remark is made b 
Bishop Kennet. Note in Burton's Diary, vol. ii. p. 479. See also Vaughan's 
Cromwell, vol. i. p. xcvil.; and on the generally tolerant spirit of this great 
man, see Hallam's Const. Hist. vol. ii. p. 14; and the evidence in Harris's 
Lives of the Stuarts, vol. iii. pp. 37-47. But the most distinct recognition 
of the principle, is in a Letter from Cromwell to Major-General Crawford, 
recently printed in Carlyle’s Cromwell, vol. i. pp. 201, 202, 8vo, 1846. In it 
Cromwell writes, ‘ Sir, the state, in choosing men to serve it, takes no notice 
of their opinions; if they be willing faithfully to serve it—that satisfies.’ 
See additional proof in Carwithen’s Mist. of the Church of England, vol. ii. 

. 245, 249. 
PP, No one can understand the real history of the Puritans, who does not 
take this into consideration. In the present Introduction, it is impossible 
to discuss so large a subject; and I must reserve it for the future part of 
this work, in which the history of England will be specially treated. In the 
mean time, I may mention, that the distinction between fanaticism and 
superstition is clearly indicated, but not analyzed, by Archbishop Whately, 
in his Errors of Romanism traced to their Origin in Human Nature, p. 49. 
This should be compared with Hume's Philosophical Works, vol. iii. pp. 81-80 
Edinb. 1826, on the difference between enthusiasm and superstition ; a dif- 
ference which is noticed, but, as it appears to me, misunderstood, by Mac- 
laine, in his Additions to Mosheim's Leclesiast. Hist. vol. ii. p. 38. 

4 Compare Barrington's Observations on the Statutes, p. 143, with Bur- 
ton's Diary of the Parliaments of Cromwell, vol. i. pp. xeviil. 145, 392, vol. ii. 

. 35, 229. In 1650, a second conviction of fornication was made felony, 
without benefit of clergy; but, after the Restoration, Charles lI. and his 
friends found this law rather inconvenient; so it was repealed. See Black- 
stone's Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 65. 
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too hastily effected, must have produced many beneficial 
results. When the great party by whom these things were 
accomplished, was at length overthrown, the progress of 
events still continued totend in the same direction. After 
the Restoration, the church, though reinstated in her an- 
cient pomp, had evidently lost her ancient power. At 
the same time, the new king, from levity, rather than from 
reason, despised the disputes of theologians, and treated 
questions of religion with what he considered a philoso- 
phic indifference.*® The courtiers followed his example, 
and thought they could not err in imitating him, whom 
they regarded as the Lord’s anointed. The results were 
such as must be familiar even to the most superficial read- 
ers of English literature. That grave and measured scep- 
ticism, by which the Independents had been characterized, 
lost all its decorum when it was transplanted into the 
ungenial atmosphere of a court. The men by whom the 
king was surrounded, were unequal to the difficulties of 
suspense; and they attempted to fortify their doubts by 
the blasphemous expression of a wild and desperate infi- 
delity. With scarcely an exception, all those writers who 
were most favoured by Charles, exhausted the devices of 
their ribald spirit, in mocking a religion, of the nature 
of which they were profoundly ignorant. These impious 
buffooneries would, by themselves, have leftno permanent 
impression on the age; but they deserve attention, because 


they were the corrupt and exaggerated representatives of 
48 See Life of Ken, by a Layman, edit. 1854, vol. i. p. 51. At p. 129, the 
same writer says, with sorrow, ‘The church recovered much of her tem- 
poral possessions, but not her spiritual rule.’ The power of the bishops was 
abridged ‘by the destruction of the court of high-commission.’ Shorts 
Hist. of the Church of England, p. 595. See also, on the diminished influ- 
ence of the Church-of-England dergy after the Restoration, Southey’s Life of 
Wesley, vol. i. pp. 278, 279; and Watson's Observations on the Life of Wesley, 
. 129-131. 
Pio Buckingham and Halifax, the two men who were perhaps best ac- 
quainted with Charles II., both declared that he was a deist. Compare 
ingard’s Hist. of Engl. vol. viii. p. 127, with Harris's Lives of the Stuarts, 
vol. v. p. 55. His subsequent conversion to Catholicism is exactly analo- 
gous to the increased devotion of Louis XIV. during the latter years of his 
life. In both cases, superstition was the natural refuge of a worn-out and 
discontented libertine, who had exhausted all the resources of the lowest 
and most grovelling pleasures. 
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a more general tendency. They were the unwholesome 
offspring of that spirit of disbelief, and of that daring re- 
volt against authority, which characterized the most emi- 
nent Englishmen during the seventeenth century. It was 
this which caused Locke to be an innovator in his philo- 
sophy, and an Unitarian in his creed. It was this which 
made Newton a Socinian; which forced Milton to be the 
great enemy of the church, and which not only turned 
the poet into a rebel, but tainted with Arianism the 
Paradise Lost. In a word, it was the same contempt 
for tradition, and the same resolution to spurn the yoke, 
which, being first carried into philosophy by Bacon, was 
afterwards carried into politics by Cromwell; and which, 
during that very generation, was enforced in theology 
by Chillingworth, Owen, and Hales; in metaphysics by 
Hobbes and Glanvil; and in the theory of government 
by Harrington, Sydney, and Locke. 

The progress which the English intellect was now 
making towards shaking off ancient superstitions,°° was 


3 One of the most curious instances of this may be seen in the destruc- 
tion of the old notions respecting witchcraft. This important revolution 
in our opinions was effected, so far as the educated classes are concerned, 
between the Restoration and the Revolution; that is to say, in 1660, the 
majority of educated men still believed in witchcraft; while in 1688, the 
majority disbelieved it. In 1665, the old orthodox view was stated by Chief- 
Baron Hale, who, on a trial of two women for witchcraft, said to the jury: 
‘That there are such creatures as witches, I make no doubt at all; for, 
first, the Scriptures have affirmed so much; secondly, the wisdom of all 
nations hath provided laws against such persons, which is an argument of 
their confidence of such a crime.’ Campbell's Lives of the Chief Justices, vol. i. 

p. 565, 566. This reasoning was irresistible, and the witches were hung ; 
Pat the change in public opinion began to affect even the judges, and after 
this melancholy exhibition of the Chief-Baron, such scenes became gradually 
rarer; though Lord Campbell is mistaken in supposing (p. 563) that this 
was ‘the last capital conviction in England for the crime of bewitching.’ 
So far from this, three persons were executed at Exeter for witchcraft in 
1682. See Hutchinson's Historical Essay concerning Witchcraft, 1720, pp. 56, 
57. Hutchinson says: ‘I suppose these are the last three that have been 
hanged in England.’ If, however, one may rely upon a statement made by 
Dr. Parr, two witches were hung at Northampton in 1705; and in ‘1712, 
five other witches suffered the same fate at the same place.’ Parr’s Works, 
vol. iv. p. 182, 8vo, 1828. This is the more shameful, because, as I shall 
‘hereafter prove, from the literature of that time, a disbelief in the existence 
of witches had become almost universal among educated men; though the 
old superstition was still defended on the judgment-seat and in the pulpit. 
As to the opinions of the clergy, compare Cudworth’s Intellect, Syst. vol. iii. 
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still further aided by the extraordinary zeal displayed in 
the cultivation of the physical sciences. This, like all 
great social movements, is clearly traceable to the events 
by which it was preceded. Itwas partly cause, and partly 
effect, of the increasing incredulity of the age. The scep- 
ticism of the educated classes made them dissatisfied with 
those long-established opinions, which only rested on un- 
supported authority; and this gave rise to a desire to 
ascertain how far such notions might be verified or re- 
futed by the real condition of things. A curious instance 
of the rapid progress of this spirit may be found in the 
works of an author who was one of the most eminent 
among the mere literary men of histime. While the Civil 
War was barely decided, and three years before the exe- 
cution of the king, Sir Thomas Browne published his cele- 
brated work, called Inguwiries into Vulgar and Common 
Errors.®! This able and learned production has the merit 
of anticipating some of those results which more modern 
inquirers have obtained ;® but it is chiefly remarkable, as 
being the first systematic and deliberate onslaught ever 
made in England upon those superstitious fancies which 
were then prevalent respecting the external world. And 
what is still more interesting is, that the circumstances 
under which it appeared make it evident, that while the 


pp. 345, 348; Vernon Correspond. vol. ii. pp. 302, 308; Burt's Letters from 
the North of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 220, 221; Wesley’s Journals, pp. 602, 713. 
Wesley, who had more influence than all the bishops put together, says: 
‘It is true, likewise, that the English in general, and, indeed, most of the 
men of learning in Europe, have given up all accounts of witches and ap- 
paritions as mere old wives’ fables. I am sorry for it. .... The giving up 
witchcraft is, in effect, giving up the Bible. .... But I cannot give up, to 
all the Deists in Great Britain, the existence of witchcraft, till I give up the 
credit of all history, sacred and profane.’ 
. _ However, all was in vain. Every year diminished the old belief; and 

in 1736, a generation before Wesley had recorded these opinions, the laws 
against witchcraft were repealed, and another vestige of superstition effaced 
from the English statute-book. See Barrington on the Statutes, p. 407; Note 
in Burton’s Diary, vol. i. p. 26; Harris's Life of Hardwicke, vob i. p. 307. 

To this it may be interesting to add, that in Spain a witch was burned 
go late as 1781. Ticknor’s Hist. of Spanish Literature, vol. iii. p. 238. 

r The first edition was published in 1646. Worksof Sir Thomas Browne, 
vol. ii. p. 163. 

$3 See the notes in Mr. Wilkin’s edition of Browne's Works, Lond. 1836, 
vol. ii. pp. 284, 360, 361. 
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learning and genius of the author belonged to himself, the 
Scepticism which he displayed respecting popular belief 
was forced on him by the pressure of the age. 

In or about 1633, when the throne was still occupied 

by a superstitious prince; when the Church of England 
was at the height of her apparent power; and when men 
were incessantly persecuted for their religious opinions— 
this same Sir Thomas Browne wrote his Religio Medici,® 
in which we find all the qualities of his later work, except 
the scepticism. Indeed, in the Religio Medici, there is 
shown a credulity that must have secured the sympathy 
of those classes which were then dominant. Of all the 
prejudices which at that time were deemed an essential 
part of the popular creed, there was not onewhich Browne 
ventured to eny He announces his belief in the philo- 
sopher’s stone; in spirits, and tutelary angels; and in 
palmistry.°° He not only peremptorily affirms the reality 
of witches, but he says that those who deny their exist- 
ence are not merely infidels, but atheists.” He carefully 
tells us that he reckons his nativity, not from his birth, 
but from his baptism ; for before he was baptized, he could 
not be said to exist. To these touches of wisdom, he 
moreover adds, that the more improbable any proposition 
is, the greater his willingness to assent to it; but that 
when a thing is actually impossible, he is on that very 
account prepared to believe it.°° 


88 The precise date is unknown; but Mr. Wilkin sup that it was 
written ‘between the years 1633 and 1635.’ Preface to Religio Medici, in 
Browne's Works, vol. ii. p. iv. 

84 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 58. 

85 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 47. 

56 Or, as he calls it, ‘ chiromancy,’ Thid. vol. ii. p. 89. 

51 ‘For my part, I have ever believed, and do now know, that there are 
witches. They that doubt of these, do not only deny them, but spirits; and 
are obliquely, and upon consequence, a sort, not of infidels, but atheists.’ 
Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 43, 44. 

s8 ‘From this I do compute or calculate my nativity.’ Ibid. vol. ii. p. 64. 

89 Religio Medici, sec. ix. in Browne's Works, vol. ii. pp. 18, 14: unfor- 
tunately too long to extract. This is the ‘credo quia impossibile est,’ ori- 
pinally one of fertullian’s absurdities, and once quoted in the House of 
Lords by the Duke of Argyle, as ‘the ancient religious maxim.’ Parl. Hist. 
vol. xi. p. 802. Compare the sarcastic remark on this maxim in the Essay 
concerning Human Understanding, book iv. chap. xviii. Locke's Works, vol. ii. 
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Such were the opinions put forth by Sir Thomas Browne 
in the first of the two great works he presented to the 
world. But in his Inquiries into Vulgar Errors, there is 
displayed a spirit so entirely different, that if it were not 
for the most decisive evidence, we could hardly believe it 
to be written by the same man. The truth, however, is, 
that during the twelve years which elapsed between the 
two works, there was completed that vast social and in- 
tellectual revolution, of which the overthrow of the church 
and the execution of the king were but minor incidents. 
We know from the literature, from the private corre- 
spondence, and from the public acts of that time, how 
impossible it was, even for the strongest minds, to escape 
the effects of the general intoxication. No wonder, then, 
that Browne, who certainly was inferior to several of his 
contemporaries, should have been affected by a movement 
which they were unable to resist. It would have been 
strange, indeed, if he alone had remained uninfluenced by 
that sceptical spirit, which, because it had been arbitrarily 
repressed, had now broken all bounds, and in the reaction 
soon swept away those institutions which vainly attempted 
to stop its course. 

It is in this point of view that a comparison of the 
two works becomes highly interesting, and, indeed, very 
important. In this, his later production, we hear no more 
about believing things because they are impossible; but- 
we are told of ‘the two great pillars of truth, experience 
and solid reason.’ We are also reminded that one mainm. 
cause of error is ‘adherence unto authority ;°® that an— 
other is, ‘neglect of inquiry ;’™ and, strange to say, thai 
a third is ‘credulity.’® All this was not very consisten-a 


p. 271. It was the spirit embodied in this sentence which supplied Celsum - 
with some formidable arguments against the Fathers. N s Hist. of (Par - 
Church, vol. i. pp. 227, 228. 

6° Inquiries into Vulgar and Common Errors, book iii. chap. xxviii. ® = 
Browne's Works, vol. ii. p. 534. 

61 Ibid. book i. chap. vii. vol. ii. p. 225. 

62 c A supinity, or neglect of inquiry.’ Ibid. book i. chap. v- vol. i2 
`. 211. 
Pos A third cause of common errors is the credulity of men.’ Book L— 
chap. v. vol. ii. p. 208. 
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the old theological spirit; and we need not, there- 
be surprised that Browne not only exposes some of 
inumerable blunders of the Fathers,“ but, after speak- 
f errors in general, curtly adds: ‘ Many others there 
which we resign unto divinity, and perhaps deserve 
‘ontroversy.’© 

ie difference between these two works is no bad 
ure of the rapidity of that vast movement which, in 
niddle of the seventeenth century, was seen in eve 
ch of practical and speculative life. After the death 
won, one of the most distinguished Englishmen was 
inly Boyle, who, if compared with his contemporaries, 
be said to rank immediately below Newton, though, 
urse, very inferior to him as an original thinker. 
1 the additions he made to our knowledge we are not 
ediately concerned; but it may be mentioned, that 
as the first who instituted exact experiments into the 
ion between colour and heat;® and by this means, 
mly ascertained some very important facts, but laid 
indation for that union between optics and thermotics, 
‘h, though not yet completed, now merely waits for 
: ereat philosopher to strike out a generalization large 
wh to cover both, and thus fuse the two sciences into 
ile study. It is also to Boyle, more than to any 
t Englishman, that we owe the science of hydrostatics, 
he state in which we now possess it. He is the 
inal discoverer of that beautiful law, so fertile in valu- 
‘results, according to which the elasticity of air varies 


S~ two amusing instances in vol. ii. pp. 267, 438. 

Vegar and Common Errors, book vii. chap. xi., in Browne's Works, 
"Lp, ool), 

Max (Life of Bentley, vol. i. p. 37) sava, that Boyle's discoveries 
+; ed his name in a rank second only to that of Newton ;’ and this, 
tds true, notwithstanding the immense superiority of Newton. 
Umar Incell on Radiant Heat (Brit. Assoc. vol. i.), p. 287, with 
Te Kopar on Physical Optics, 18-34, p. 3388. For the remarks on colours, 
beta Works, vol. ii. pp. 1-40; and for the account of his experiments, 
li-=; and a slight notice in Brewster's Life of Newton, vol. 1. pp. 155, 
2. Vt is, I think, not generally known, that Power is said to be 
“ew to Bovle for originating some of his experiments on colours. Seo 
tf Hooke, in Boyle's Works, vol. v. p. 533. 

De Whewell ( Bridgewater Treatise, p. 208) well observes, that Boyle 
-Fasal are to bydrostatics what Galileo is to mechanics, and Coper- 
YUL L Z 
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as its density. And, in the opinion of one of the most 
eminent modern naturalists, it was Boyle who opened up 
those chemical inquiries, which went on accumulating 
until, a century later, they supplied the means by which 
Lavoisier and his contemporaries fixed the real basis of 
chemistry, and enabled it for the first time to take its 
proper stand among those sciences that deal with the 
external world.” 

The application of these discoveries to the happiness 
of Man, and particularly to what may be called the ma- 
terial interests of civilization, will be traced in another 
part of this work; but what I now wish to observe, is 
the way in which such investigations harmonized with the 
movement I am attempting to describe. In the whole of 
his physical inquiries, Boyle constantly insists upon two 
fundamental principles: namely, the importance of indi- 
vidual experiments, and the comparative unimportance of 
the facts which, on these subjects, antiquity has handed 


nicus, Kepler, and Newton to astronomy. See also on Boyle, as the founder 
of hydrostatics, Thomson's Hist. of the Royal Society, pp. 397, 398; and his 
Hist. of Chemistry, vol. i. p. 204. 

69 This was discovered by Boyle about 1650, and confirmed by Marictte 
in 1676. See Whewell’s Hust. of the Inductive Sciences, vol. ii. pp. 557, 588 ; 
Thomson's Hist. of Chemistry, vol. i. p. 215 ; Turner’s Chemistry, vol. i. pp. 41, 
200; Brande’s Chemistry, vol. i. p. 863. This law has been empirically veri- 
fied by the French Institute, and found to hold good for a pressure even of 
twenty-seven atmospheres. See Challis on the Mathematical of Fluids, 
in Sixth Report of Brit. Assoc. p. 226; and Herschel’s Nat. Philos. p. 231. 
Although Boyle preceded Mariotte by a quarter of a century, the discovery 
israther unfairly called the law of Boyle and Mariotte; while foreign writers, 
refining on this, frequently omit the name of Boyle altogether, and term it 
the law of Mariotte! Nee, for instance, Liebiy’s Letters on Chemistry, p. 126; 
Monteil, Divers Etats, vol. viii. p. 122; Kaemtz's Meteorology, p. 236 ; Comte, 
Philos. Pos. vol. i. pp. 583, 645, vol. ii. pp. 484, 615; Pouillet, Elémens de 
Physique, vol. i. p. 339, vol. ii. pp. 58, 183. 

10 *L’un des créateurs de la physique expérimentale, l'illustre Robert 
Boyle, avait aussi reconnu, dès le milieu du dix-septième siècle, une grande 
partie des faits qu servent aujourd’hui de base a cette chimie nouvelle.’ 
Cuvier, Progrès des Sciences, vol. i. p. 30. The ‘aussi’ refers to Rey. See 
also Cuvier, Hist. des Sciences Naturelles, part ii. pp. 322, 346-349. A still 
more recent writer says, that Boyle ‘stood, in fact, on the very brink of the 
pneumatic chemistry of Priestley; he had in his hand the key to the great 
discovery of Lavoisier.’ Johnston on Dimorphous Bodies, in Reports of Brit. 
Assoc. vol. vi. p. 163. See further respecting Boyle, Robin et Verdeil, Chimie 
Anatomique, Paris, 1853, vol. i. pp. 578, 577, 579, vol. ii. p. 24; and Spren- 
gel, Hist. de la Médecine, vol. iv. p. 177. 
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down.”4 These are the two great keys to his method: 
they are the views which he inherited from Bacon, and 
they are also the views which have been held by every 
man who, during the last two centuries, has added any- 
thing of moment to the stock of human knowledge. First 
to doubt,” then to inquire, and then to discover, has been 
the process universally followed by our great teachers. 
So strongly did Boyle feel this, that though he was an 
eminently religious man,’ he gave to the most popular of 
his scientific works the title of The Sceptical ( Chemist; 
Meaning to intimate, that until men were sceptical con- 
cerning the chemistry of their own time, it would be im- 
Possible that they should advance far in the career which 
lay before them. Nor can we fail to observe that this 
remarkable work, in which such havoc was made with old 
Notions, was published in 1661,” the year after the acces- 


n This disregard of ancient authority appears so constantly in his works, 
that it is difficult to choose among innumerable passages which might be 
Quoted. I will select one which strikes me as well expressed, and 1s cer- 
tainly very characteristic. In his Free Inquiry into. mugary recesved 
Notion of Nature, he says (Boyle's Works, vol, iv. p. 859), ‘For Iam wont 
tojudge of opinions as of coins: I consider much less, in any one that I am 
to receive, whose inscription it bears, than what metal it is made of. It is 
indifferent enough to me whether it was stamped many years or ages since, 
or came but yesterday from the mint.’ In other places he speaks of the 
‘schoolmen’ and ‘gownmen’ with a contempt not much inferior to that 
expressed by Locke himself. | . 

2 In his Considerations touching Experimental Essays, he says (Boyle's 
Works, vol. i. p. 197), ‘ Perhaps you will wonder, Pyrophilus, that in almost 
every one of the following essays I should speak so doubtingly, and use 
80 often perhaps, tt seems, it ia not improbable, and such other expressions as 

e a diffidence of the truth of the opinions I incline to,’ &c. Indeed, 
this spirit is seen at every turn. Thus his Essay ow Crystals, which, consi- 
dering the then state of knowledge, is a remarkable production, is entitled 
‘ Doubts and Experiments touching the curious Fi of Salts.’ Works, 
Vol. ii. p. 488. It is, therefore, with good reason that M. Humboldt terms 
him ‘ the cautious and doubting Robert Boyle.’ Husmsboldt’s Cosmos, vol. ii. 
730 


p 78 On the sincere Christianity of Boyle, compare Burnett's Lives and Cha- 
racters, edit. Jebb, 1833, pp. 351-360; Life of Ken, by a Layman, vol. i. 
pp. 32, 33; Whewell’s Bridgewater Treatise, p. 273, He made several at- 
tempts to reconcile the scientific method with. the defence of established 
religious opinions. See one of the best instances of this, in Boyle's Works, 
vol. v. pp. 38, 39. 

74 The Sceptical Chemist is in Boyle's Works, vol. i. pp. 200-871. It went 
through two editions in the author’s lifetime, an, unusual success for a book 
of that kind. Boyle's Works, vol. i. p. 375, vol. iv. p. 89, vol. v. p. 345. I 
find, from a letter written in 1696 (Fairfax Correspondence, vol. iv. p. 844), 
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sion of Charles II., in whose reign the spread of mcredu- 
lity was indeed rapid, since it was seen not only among 
the intellectual classes, but even among the nobles and 
personal friends of the king. It is true, that in that rank 
of society, it assumed an offensive and degenerate form. 
But the movement must have been one of no common 
energy, which, in so early a stage, could thus penetrate 
the recesses of the palace, and excite the minds of the 
courtiers; a lazy and feeble race, who from the frivolity 
of their habits are, under ordinary circumstances, predis- 
posed to superstition, and prepared to believe whatever 
the wisdom of their fathers has bequeathed to them. 

In everything this tendency was now seen. Every- 
thing marked a growing determination to subordinate old 
notions to new inquiries. At the very moment when Boyle 
was prosecuting his labours, Charles II. incorporated the 
Royal Society, which was formed with the avowed object 
of increasing knowledge by direct experiment. And 
it is well worthy of remark, that the charter now first 
granted to this celebrated institution declares that its 
object is the extension of natural knowledge, as opposed 
to that which is supernatural. ‘® 


that Boyle's works were then becoming scarce, and that there was an in- 
tention of reprinting the whole of them. In regard to the Sceptical Chemist, 
it was so popular, that it attracted the attention of Monconys, a French tra- 
veller, who visited London in 1663, and from whom we learn that it was to 
be bought for four shillings, ‘pour quatre chelins.’ Voyayes de Monconys, 
vol. iii. p Gr, edit. 1695; a book containing some very curious facta re- 
apecting London in the reign of Charles II.; but, so far as I am aware, not 
quoted by any English historian. In Sprengel’s Hist. de la Médecine, vol. v. 
pp. 78-9, there is a summary of the views advocated in the Sceptical Chemist, 
respecting which Sprengel saya, ‘Ce fut cependant aussi en Angleterre que 
s'dlevérent les premiers doutes sur l'exactitude des explications chimiques.’ 

1> “From the nature and constitution of the Royal Society, the objects 
of their attention were necessarily unlimited. The physical sciences, how- 
ever, or those which are promoted by experiment, were their declared objects ; 
and experiment was the method which they professed to follow in accom- 
plishing their purpose.” Thomson's Hist. of the Royal Society, p. 6. When 
the society was first instituted, experiments were 80 unusual, that ther 
was a difliculty of tinding the necessary workmen in London. See a curious 
passage in Welds Hist. of the Royal Society, 1848, vol. ii. p. 83. 

18 Dr. Paris (Life of Sir H. Davy, 1831, vol. ii. p. 178) savs, ‘The charter 
of the Royal Society states, that it was established for the improvement 
of natural science. This epithet natural was originally intended to imply a 
meaning, of which very few persons, I believe, are aware. At the period of 
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It is easy to imagine with what terror and disgust 
these things were viewed by those inordinate admirers of 
antiquity, who, solely occupied in venerating past ages, are 
unable either to respect the present or hope for the future. 

T hese great obstructors of mankind played, in the seven- 
teenth century, the same part as they play in our own 
«lay, rejecting every novelty, and therefore opposing every 
&xnprovement. The angry contest which arose between 
the two parties, and the hostility directed against the 
Royal Society, as the first institution in which the idea of 
Wrogress was distinctly embodied, are among the most 
&nstructive parts of our history, and on another occasion 
I shall relate them at considerable length. At present it 
as enough to say, that the reactionary party, though led 
by an overwhelming majority of the clergy, was entirely 
defeated ; as, indeed, was to be expected, seeing that their 
opponents had on their side nearly all the intellect of the 
country, and were moreover reinforced by such aid as the 
court could bestow. The progress was, in truth, so rapid, 
as to carry away with it some of the ablest members even 
of the ecclesiastical profession; their love of knowledge 
proving too strong for the old traditions in which the 
had been bred. But these were exceptional cases, and, 
speaking generally, there is no doubt that in the reign of 
Charles II. the antagonism between physical science and 
the theological spirit was such as to induce nearly the 
whole of the clergy to array themselves against the sci- 
ence, and seek to bring it into discredit. Nor ought we 
to be surprised that they should have adopted this course. 
That inquisitiveand experimental spirit which they wished. 
to check, was not only offensive to their prejudices, but 
it was also detrimental to their power. For in the first 


the establishment of the society, the arts of witchcraft and divination were 
very extensively encouraged ; and the word natural was therefore introduced. 
in contradistinction to supernatural’ The charters ted by Charles II, 
are printed in Welds History of the Royal Society, vol. il. pp. 481-521. Evelyn 
(Diary, 13 Aug. 1662, vol. ii. P 195) mentions, that the object of the Royal 
Society was ‘natural knowledge.’ See also Aubrey’s Letters and Lives, vol. 
ii. p. 308; Pulteney's Hist. of Botany, vol. ii. pp. 97, 98; and on the distinc- 
tion thus established in the popular mind between natural and supernatural, 
compare Boyle's Works, vol. ii. p. 455, vol. iv. pp. 288, 359, 
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place, the mere habit of cultivating physical science taught 
men to require a severity of proof which it was soon found 
that the clergy were, in their own department, unable to 
supply. And in the second place, the additions made 
to physical knowledge opened new fields of thought, and 
thus tended still further to divert attention from eccle- 
siastical topics. Both these effects would of course be 
limited to the comparatively few persons who were inter- 
ested in scientific inquiries: it is, however, to be observed, 
that the ultimate results of such inquiries must have been 
extended over a far wider surface. This may be called 
their secondary influence; and the way in which it ope- 
rated is well worth our attention, because an acquaintance— 
with it will go far to explain the reason of that markeda_ 
opposition which has always existed between superstitions 
and knowledge. 

It is evident, that a nation perfectly ignorant of phy— 
sical laws, will refer to supernatural causes all the pheno — 
mena by which it is surrounded.” But so soon as natura. Æ 
science begins to do its work, there are introduced the 
elements of a great change. Each successive discovery, 
by ascertaining the law that governs certain events, de- 
prives them of that apparent mystery in which they were 
formerly involved.” The love of the marvellous becomes 


77 The speculative view of this tendency has been recently illustrated in 
the most comprehensive manner by M. Auguste Comte, in his Philosophie 
Positive; and his conclusions in regard to the earliest stage of the human 
mind are confirmed by everything we know of barbarous nations; and they 
are also confirmed, as he has decisively proved, by the history of physical 
science. In addition to the facts he has adduced, I may mention, buat the 
history of geology supplies evidence analogous to that which he has collected 
from other depurtments. 

A popular notion of the working of this belief in supernatural causation 
may be seen in a circumstance related by Comhe. Hoe says, that in the middle 
of the eighteenth century the country west of Edinburgh was so unhealthy, 
‘that every spring the farmers and their servants were seized with fever and 
ague.’ As long as the cause of this was unknown, ‘these visitations were 
believed to be sent by Providence ;’ but after a time the land was drained, 
the ague disappeared, and the inhabitants perceived that what they had be- 
lieved to be supernatural was perfectly natural, and that the cause was the 
state of the land, not the intervention of the Deity. Combe’s Constitution 
of Man, Edinb. 1847, p. 156. 

78 I say apparent mystery, because it does not at all lessen the real 
mystery. But this does not affect the accuracy of my remark, inasmuch as 
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ionably diminished; and when any science has 
ich progress as to enable those who are acquainted 
to foretell the events with which it deals, it is clear 
‘whole of those events are at once withdrawn from 
sdiction of supernatural, and brought under the 
y of natural powers. The business of paysical 
hy is, to explain external phenomena with a view 
prediction ; and every successful prediction which 
nised by the people, causcs a disruption of one of 
nks which, as it were, bind the imagination to the 
ind invisible world. Hence it is that, supposing 
ings equal, the superstition of a nation must al- 
ar an exact proportion to the extent of its phy- 
»wledge. This may be in some degree verified 

nary experience of mankind. For if we compare 
‘rent classes of society, we shall find that they are 


at large never enter into such subtleties as the difference be- 
‘and Cause; a difference, indeed, which is so neglected, that it is 
sight of even in scientific books. All that the people know is, 
ı which they once believed to be directly controlled by the Deity, 
ed by Him, are not only foretold by the human but are 
human interference. The attempts which Paley and have 
ve this mystery by rising from the laws to the cause, are evidently 
use to the eye of reason the solution is as incomprehensible as 
u; and the arguments of the natural theologians, in so far as the 
‘nts, must depend on reason. As Mr. Newman truly says, ‘ 
~i and existing from eternity, is to the full as incomprehensible 
uncaused and existing from eternity. We must not reject the 
rv as incomprehensible; for so is every other possible theory.’ 
Nutural History of the Soul, 1849, p. 3. The truth of this con- 
Inintentionally contirmed by the defence of the old method, which 
iy Dr. Whewell in his Bridjewater Treatise, pp. 262-5; because 
s made by that able writer refer to men who, from their vast 
qe most likely to rise to that transcendental view of religion 
owly but steadily gaining ground among us. Kant, probably the 
nker of the eighteenth century, clearly saw that no arguments 
1 the external world could prove the existence of a First Cause. 
‘other passages, two particularly remarkable in Kritik der remen 
Kunta Mierke, vol. ii. pp. 47%, 481, on ‘der physikotheologische 


i teræly expreased hy M. Lamennaia: ‘Pourquoi les corps gravitent- 
vera les autres? Parceque Dieu l'a voulu, disaient les anciens. 
ve cora s‘attirent, dit la science. Maury, Léyendes du Moyen 

See to the same effect Mackay's Religious Development, 1850, 
5, OO, 31, and elsewhere, See also a partial statement of the 
n Cipleston's Inquiry into Necessity and Predestination, p. 49; an 
ut overrated boo . 
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superstitious in proportion as the phenomena with which 
they are brought in contact, have or have not been ex- 
plained by natural laws. The credulity of sailors is no- 
torious, and‘every literature contains evidence of the mul- 
tiplicity of their superstitions, and of the tenacity with 
which they cling to them.® This is perfectly explicable 
by the principle I have laid down. Meteorology has not 
yet been raised to a science ; and the laws which regulate 
winds and storms being in consequence still unknown, it 
naturally follows, that the class of men most exposed to 
their dangers should be precisely the class which is most 
superstitious.*! On the other hand, soldiers live upon an 
element much more obedient to man, and they are less 
liable than sailors to those risks which defy the calcula- 
tions of science. Soldiers, therefore, have fewer induce- 
ments to appeal to supernatural interference; and it is 
universally observed, that as a body they are less super- 
stitious than sailors. If, again, we compare agriculturists 
with manufacturers, we shall see the operation of the same 
principle. To the cultivators of land, one of the most im- 
portant circumstances 1s the weather, which, if it turn out 
unfavourable, may at once defeat all their calculations. 
But science not having yet succeeded in discovering the 
laws of rain, men are at present unable to foretell it for 


«© I much regret that I did not collect proof of this at an earlier period 
of my reading. But having omitted taking the requisite notes, I can onl 
refer, on the superstition of sailors, to Heber’s Journey through India, vol. 1. 
p- 423; Richardson's Travels in the Sahara, vol. i. p. 11; Burckhardt's Travels 
in Arabia, vol. il. p. 347 ; Davis's Chinese, vol. iii. pp. 16, 17; Travels of Ibn 
Batuta in the Fourteenth Century, p. 43; Journal of Asiat. Soc. vol. i. p. 9; 
Works of Sir Thomas Browne, vol. i. p. 130; Alison s Hist. of Europe, vol. iv. 

. 566; Burnes's Travels into Bokhara, vol. iii. p. 53; Legh Hunt's Auto- 
iography, 1850, vol. ii. P 255 ; Cumberlands Memoirs, 1807, vol. i. pp. 422- 

25; Walsh's Brazil, vol. i. pp. 96, 97 ; Richardson's Arctic Expedition, vol. i. 
p. 93; Holcroft's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 207, vol. iii. p. 197. 

®& Andokides, when accused before the dikastery at Athens, said, ‘ No, 
dikasts ; the dangers of accusation and trial are human, but the dangers en- 
countered at sea are divine.’ (Grote's Hist. of Greece, vol. xi. p. 252. Th 
too, it has been observed, that the dangers of the whale-fishery stimula 
the superstition of the Anglo-Saxons. See Aemble's Saxons in Ene 
vol. i. pp. 390, 391. Erman, who mentions the dangerous navigation of the 
Lake of Baikal, says, ‘There is a saying at Irkutsk, that it is only upon the 


Baikal, in the autumn, that a man learns to pray from his heart, "8 
Travels in Siberia, vol. ii. p. 186, 
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any considerable periog the inhabitant of the country is, 
therefore, driven to believe that it is the result of super- 
natural agency, and we still see the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of prayers offered up in our churches for dry wea- 
ther or for wet weather; a superstition which to future 
ages will appear as childish as the feelings of pious awe 
with which our fathers regarded the presence of a comet, 
or the approach of an eclipse. We are now acquainted 
with the laws which determine the movements of comets 
and eclipses; and as we are able to predict their appcar- 
ance, we have ceased to pray that we may be preserved 
from them.® But because our researches into the pheno- 
Mena of rain happen to have been less successful, we 


82 In Europe, in the tenth century, an entire army fled before one of those 
a pearances, which would now scarcely terrify a child: ‘Toute l'armée 
@'Othon se dispersa subitement à l'apparition d'une éclipse de soleil, qui la 
Templit de terreur, et qui fut regardée comme l'annonce du malheur qu’on 
attendait depuis long-temps.’ Sprengel, Hist. de la Médecine, vol. ii. p. 368. 
e terror inspired by eclipses was not finally destroyed before the eighteenth 
Century ; and in the latter half of the seventeenth century they still caused 
great fear both in France and in England. See Evelyn's Diary, vol. ii. p. 52, 
vol. iii. p. 372; Carlyle’s Cromwell, vol. ii. p. 366; Lettres de Patin, vol. iii. 
. 36. Compare Voyages de Monconys, vol. v. p. 104, with Hare’s Guesses at 
ruth, 2nd series, pp. 194, 195. There probab y never has been an ignorant 
nation whose superstition bas not been excited by eclipses. For evidence of 
the universality of this feeling, see Symes’s Embassy to Ava, vol. ii. p. 296 ; 
Raffles’ Hist. of Java, vol. i. p. 530; Southey’s Hist. of Brazil, vol. i. p. 354, 
vol. ii. p. 371; Marsden’s Hist. of Sumatra, p. 160; Niebuhr, Description de 
l'Arabie, p. 105; Moffat’s Southern Africa, p. 337; Mungo Park’s Travels, 
vol. i. p. 414; Moorcroft’s Travels in the Himalayan Provinces, vol. ii. p. 4; 
Crawfurd s Hist. of the Indian Archipelago, vol. 1. p. 305; Eliis’s Polynesian 
Researches, vol. i. p. 331; Mackay's Religious Development, vol..i. p. 425; 
Works of Sir W. Jones, vol. iii. p. 176, vol. vi. p. 16; Wilson's Note in the 
Vishnu Purana, p. 140; Wilson's Theatre of the Hindus, vol. i. part ii. p. 90; 
Montucla, Hist. des Mathématiques, vol. i. p. 444 ; Astatic Researches, vol. xii. 
p. 484; Wards View of the Hindoos, vol. i. p. 101; Prescott's Hist. of Peru, 
vol. i. p. 123; Kohl's Russia, p. 374 ; Thirlwall’'s Hist. of Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 440, vol. vi. p. 216; Murray's Life of Bruce, p. 103; Turner's Embassy to 
Tibet, p. 289; Grote’s Hist. of Greece, vol. vii. p. 432, vol. xii. pp. 205, 557 ; 
Journal Asiatique, I. série, vol. iii. p. 202, Paris, 1823; Clot-Bey, de la Peste, 
Paris, 1840, p. 224. | 
In regard to the feelings inspired by comets, and the influence of Bayle 
in removing those superstitions late in the seventeenth century, compare 
Tennemann, Gesch. der Philosoph. vol. xi. p. 252; Le Vassor, Hist. de 7 
XIII, vol. iii. p. 415; Lettres de Sevigné, vol. iv. p. 336; Autobiography of 
Sir S. D'Ewes, edit. IIalliwell, vol. i. pp. 122, 123, 136. 
8 On the peculiar complications which have retarded meteorology, and 
thus prevented us from accurately predicting the weather, compare Fon on 
Meteorology, in Second Report of British Association, pp. 249-251; Cuvier, 
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resort to the impious contrivance of calling in the aid of 
the Deity to supply those deficiencies in science which 
are the result of our own sloth; and we are not ashamed, 
in our public churches, to prostitute the rites of religion 
by using them as a cloak to conceal an ignorance we gught 
frankly to confess. The agriculturist is thus taught to 


Progrès des Sciences, vol. i. pp. 69, 248 ; Kaemtz’s Meteor , pp. 2-4; Prout's 
Bridyewater Treatise, pp. 290-295 ; Somerville’s Physical Geog. vol. ii. pp. 18, 
19. But all the best authorities are agreed that this ignorance cannot 
last long ; and that the constant advance which we are now making in 
physical science will eventually enable us to explain even these phenomena. 
Thus, for instance, Sir John Leslie says, ‘It cannot be disputed, however, 
that all the changes which happen in the mass of our atmosphere, involved, 
capricious, and irregular as they may appear, are yet the necessary results of 
principles as fixed, and perhaps as simple, as those which direct the revolu- 
tions of the solar system. Could we unravel the intricate maze, we might 
trace the action of each distinct cause, and hence deduce the ultimate effects 
arising from their combined operation. With the possession of such data, 
we might safely predict the state of the weather at any future period, as we 
now calculate an eclipse of the sun or moon, or foretell a conjunction of the 
planets.’ Leslie's Natural Philosophy, p. 405: see also p. 185, and the remarks 
of Mr. Snow Harris (Bru. Assoc. for 1844, p. 241), and of Mr. Hamilton 
(Journal of Geog. Soc. vol. xix. p. xci.). Thus, too, Dr. Whewell (Bridge- 
water Treatise, p. 3) says, that ‘the changes of winds and skies’ are pro- 
duced by causes, of whose rules ‘no philosophical mind’ will doubt the 
fixity. 

This connexion between ignorance and devotion is so clearly marked, 
that many nations have a separate god for the weather, to whom they say 
their prayers. In countries where men stop short of this, they ascribe the 
changes to witchcraft, or to some other supernatural power. See Mariner's 
Tonga Islands, vol. ii. pp. 7, 108; Tuckey's Expedit. to the Zaire, pp. 214, 
215; Ellis’s Hist. of Madagascar, vol. ii. p. 354; Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. 
pp. 193, 194, 297, vol. xvi. pp. 223, 342; Southey's Hist. of Brazil, vol. iii. 
p. 187; Davis’s Chinese, vol. 1i. p. 1564; Beausobre, Hist. de Manichée, vol. ii. 
p. 394; Cudworth’s Intellect, Syst. vol. ii. p. 539. The Hindus refer rain to 
supernatural causes in the Rug Veda, which is the oldest of their religious 
books; and they have held similar notions ever since. Rig Veda Sanhita, 
vol. i. PP. xxx. 10, 19, 26, 145, 175, 205, 224, 225, 265, 266, vol. ii. pp. 28, 
41, 62, 110, 153, 158, 164, 166, 192, 199, 231, 258, 268, 203, 329; Journal o 
Asiatic Soc. vol. i. p. 91; Coleman’s Bythol. of the Hindus, p. 111; Wards 
View of the Hindoos, vol. i. p. 38. See further two curious passages in the 
Dabistan, vol. i. p. 115, vol. 11. p. 337; and on the ‘ Rain-makers,’ compare 
Catlins North-American Indians, vol. i. pp. 134-140, with Buchanan's North- 
American Indians, pp. 258, 260: also a precisely similar class in Africa 
(Moffat’s Southern Africa, pp. 305-325), and in Arabia (Niebuhr, Dese. de 
l’ Arabie, pp. 237, 238). 

Coming to a state of society nearer our own, we find that in the ninth 
century it was taken for granted in Christian countries that wind and hail 
were the work of wizards (Neander's Hist. of the Church, vol. vi. pp. 118, 139); 
that similar views passed on to the sixteenth century, and were sanctioned 
by Luther (Maury, Légendes Pieuses, pp. 18, 19); and finally, that when 
Swinburne was in Spain, only eighty years ago, he found the clergy on the 
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ascribe to supernatural agency the most important phe- 
nomena with which he is concerned ;® and there can be 
no doubt that this is one of the causes of those supersti- 
tious feelings by which the inhabitants of the country are 
unfavourably contrasted with those of the town.” But 
the manufacturer, and, indeed, nearly every one engaged 
in the business of cities, has employments, the success of 
which being regulated by his own abilities, has no con- 
nexion with those unexplained events that perplex the 
imagination of the cultivators of the earth. He who, by 
his ingenuity, works up the raw material, is evidently 
less affected by uncontrollable occurrences, than he b 
whom the raw material is originally grown. Whether it 
is fair, or whether it is wet, he pursues his labours with 
equal success, and learns to rely solely upon his own 
energy, and the cunning of his own arm. As the sailor 
18 naturally more superstitious than the soldier, because 
he has to deal with a more unstable element; just in the 
Same way is the agriculturist more superstitious than the 
Mechanic, because he is more frequently and more seri- 
Ously affected by events which the ignorance of some men 
Makes them call capricious, and the ignorance of other 
men makes them call supernatural. 

It would be easy, by an extension of these remarks, 
to show how the progress of manufactures, besides in- 
creasing the national wealth, has done immense service 
to civilization, by inspiring Man with a confidence in his 
point of putting an end to the opera, because they ‘attributed the want of 
rain to the influence of that ungodly entertainment.’ Stoinburne's Travels 
through Spain in 1775 and 1776, vol. i. p. 177, 2nd edit. London, 1787. 

8 See some remarks by the Rev. Mr. Ward, which strike me as rather 
incautious, and which certainly are dangerous to his own profession, as in- 
creasing the hostility between it and science, in Wara’s Ideal of a Christian 
Church, p. 278. What Coleridge has said, is worth attending to: see The 
Friend, vol. iii. pp. 222, 223. 

6 M. Kohl, whose acuteness as a traveller is well known, has found that 
the agricultural classes are the ‘most blindly ignorant and prejudiced’ of 
all. Kohls Russia, p. 365. And Sir R. Murchison, who has enjoyed exten- 
sive means of observation, familiarly mentions the ‘credulous farmers.’ 
Murchison’s Siluria, p. 61. In Asia, exactly the same tendency has been 
noticed : see Marsden’s Hit. of Sumatra, p. 63. Some curious evidence of 


agricultural superstitions respecting the weather may be seen in Monten, 
Hist. des divers Etats, vol. iii. pp. 31, 39. 
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own resources ;* and how, by giving rise to a new class 
of employments, it has, if I may so say, shifted the scene 
in which superstition is most likely to dwell. But to trace 
this would carry me beyond my present limits ; and the 
illustrations already given are sufficient to explain how 
the theological spirit must have been diminished by that 
love of experimental science, which forms one of the prin- 
cipal features in the reign of Charles IT.® 

I have now laid before the reader what I conceive to 
be the point of view from which we ought to estimate a 
period whose true nature seems to me to have been griev- 
ously misunderstood. Those political writers who judge 
events without regard to that intellectual development o£ 
which they are but a part, will find much to condemn, and 
scarcely anything to approve, in the reign of Charles II. 
By such authors, I shall be censured for having travelled 
out of that narrow path in which history has been toc» 
often confined. And yet I am at a loss to perceive how- 
it is possible, except by the adoption of such a course, ta» 
understand a period which, on a superficial view, is full 
of the grossest inconsistencies. This difficulty will be= 
rendered very obvious, if we compare for a moment the= 
nature of the government of Charles with the great thi 
which, under that government, were peaceably effected - 
Never before was there such a want of apparent connexion 
between the means and the end. If we look only at the 
characters of the rulers, and at their foreign policy, we 
must pronounce the reign of Charles II. to be the worst 


87 In this point of view, the opposite tendencies of agriculture and manu- 
factures are judiciously contrasted by Mr. Porter, at the end of his essay on 
the Statistics of Agriculture, Journal of the Statist. Soc. vol. ii. pp. 205, 296. 

%8 Indeed, there never has been a period in England in which physical 
experiments were so fashionable. ‘This is merely worth observing as a symp- 
tom of the age, since Charles II. and the nobles were not likely to add and 
did not add, anything to our knowledge; and their patronage of science, 
such as it was, degraded it rather than advanced it. Still, the prevalence 
of the taste is curious; and in addition to the picture drawn by Mr. Mac- 
aulay ( History of England, lst edit. vol. i. pp. 408-412), I may refer the 
reader to Monconys’ Voyages, vol. iil. p. 31; Sorbiere’s Voyage to England, 
pp. 32, 33: Evelyn's Diary, vol. ii. pp. 199, 286; Pepys’ Diary, vol. i. p. 375, 
vol. ii. p. 34, vol. iii. p. 85, vol. iv. p. 220; Burnet’s Own Time, vol. i. pp. 171, 
322, vol ii. p. 270; Burnct's Lives, p. 144; Campbell's Chief-Justices, vol. i. 
p. 582. 
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that has ever been seen in England. If, on the other 
hand, we confine our observations to the laws which were 
passed, and to the principles which were established, we 
shall be obliged to confess that this same reign forms one 
of the brightest epochs in our national annals. Politically 
and morally, there were to be found in the government 
all the elements of confusion, of weakness, and of crime. 
The king himself was a mean and spiritless voluptuary, 
without the morals of a Christian, and almost without the 
feelings of a man.®? His ministers, with the exception of 
Clarendon, whom he hated for his virtues, had not one 
of the attributes of statesmen, and nearly all of them were 
pensioned by the crown of France.” The weight of taxa- 
tion was increased,*! while the security of the kingdom 
was diminished.” By the forced surrender of the char- 
ters of the towns, our municipal rights were endangered.” 
By shutting the exchequer, our national credit was de- 
Stroyed.4 Though immense sums were spent in main- 


® Ilis treatment of his young wife immediately after marriage is per- 
aps the worst thing recorded of this base and contemptible prince. Lister's 
afe of Clarendon, vol. ii. pp. 145-153. This is matter of proof; but Burnet 

€ Own Time, vol. i. p. 522, and vol. ii. p. 467) whispers a horrible suspicion, 
Which I cannot believe to be true, even of Charles II., and which Tiaria, 
ho has collected some evidence of his astounding profligacy, does not men- 
tion, though he quotes one of the passages in Burnet. Harris's Lives of the 
“Stuarts, vol. v. pp. 36-43. However, as Dr. Parr says, in reference to another 
accusation against him, ‘ There is little occasion to blacken the memory of 
that wicked monarch, Charles II., by the aid of invidious conjectures,’ 
Notes on James II. in Parr’s Works, vol. iv. p.477. Compare Fox's History 

of James II. p. 71. 

* Even Clarendon has been charged with receiving bribes from Louis XIV. ; 
but for this there appears to be no good authority. Compare Hallam's Const. 
Hist. vol. ii. pp. 66, 67 note, with Campbells Chancellors, vol. iii. p. 213. 

vt Lister's Life of Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 377; Harris’s Lives of the Stuarts, 
vol. iv. pp. 340-344. 

32 Immediately after the Restoration, the custom began of appointing 
to naval commands incompetent youths of birth, to the discouragement of 
thoze able officers who had been employed under Cromwell. Com 
Burnet's Own Time, vol. i. p. 290, with Pepys’ Diary, vol. ii. p. 413, vol. iii. 

. 68, 72. 
ar Harris's Lives of the Stuarts, vol. v. pp. 323-328. The court was so 
bent on abrogating the charter of the city of London, that Saunders was 
made chief-justice for the express purpose. See Campbell's Chief-Justices, 
vol. ii. p. 59. Roger North says (Lives of the Norths, vol. ii. p. 67), ‘ Nothing 
was accounted at court so meritorious as the procuring of charters, as the 
language then was.’ Compare Bulstrode’s Memoirs, PP 379, 388. 

* The panic caused by this scandalous robbery is described by De Foe; . 
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taining our naval and military power, we were | 
defenceless, that when a war broke out, which had 
been preparing, we seemed suddenly to be taken b; 
prise. Such was the miserable incapacity of the go 
ment, that the fleets of Holland were able, not or 
ride triumphant round our coasts, but to sail uj 
Thames, attack our arsenals, burn our ships, and | 
the metropolis of England.” Yet, notwithstandir 
these things, it is an undoubted fact, that in this 


reign of Charles II. more steps were taken in the 


direction than had been taken, in any period of 

length, during the twelve centuries we had occupie 
soil of Britain. By the mere force of that intelle 
movement, which was unwittingly supported by the c: 
there were effected, in the course of a few years, re: 
which changed the face of society.% The two gre: 
stacles by which the nation had long been embarr: 
consisted of a spiritual tyranny and a territorial tyr: 
the tyranny of the church and the tyranny of the n 
An attempt was now made to remedy these evils; n 
palliatives, but by striking at the power of the classe: 
did the mischief. For now it was that a law was p 


Wilson’s Life of De Foe, vol. i. p. 52. See also Calamy’s Life of I 
vol. i. p. 78; Parker's Hist. of his Own Time, pp. 141-143. The : 
stolen by the king is estimated at 1,328,526. Sinclair's Hist. of the A 
voL i. p. 315. According to Lord Campbell, ‘ nearly a million and 
Lives of the Chancellors, vol. iv. p. 113. 

% ‘There is a very curious account in Pepys’ Diary, vol. iii. pp. 2 
of the terror felt by the Londoners on this occasion. Pepys himself 
his gold (p. 261 and pp. 376-379). Evelyn (Diary, vol. ii. p. 287) 
‘The alarme was so greate, that it put both country and citty into a 
feare, and consternation, such as I hope I shall never see more; ever 
was flying, none knew why or whither.’ 

%9 The most important of these reforms were carried, as is nearly 
the case, in opposition to the real wishes of the ruling classes. Cha 
and James N often said of the Ilabeas Corpus Act, ‘that a gove: 
could not subsist with such a law.’ Dalrymples Memoirs, vol. ii. 
Lord- Keeper Guilford was even opposed to the abolition of military t 
‘He thought, says his brother, ‘the taking away of the tenures 
perate wound to the liberties of the people of England.” Lives of the 
vol. ii. p. 82. These are the sort of men by whom great nations | 
verned. A passage in Life of Jumea, by Himself, edit. Clarke, vol. ii. 
confirms the statement in Dalrymple, so far as James is concerned. 
should be compared with a letter from Louis XIV., in the Barillon 


a] 


spondence. Appendix to Fox's James I1., p. cxxiv. 
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> statute-book, taking away that celebrated writ, 
enabled the bishops or their delegates to cause 
men to be burned whose religion was different to 
own.” Now it was that the clergy were deprived 
privilege of taxing themselves, and were forced to 
t to an assessment made by the ordinary legisla- 
' Now, too, there was enacted a law forbidding an 
, or any ecclesiastical court, to tender the ex-officio 
xy which the church had hitherto enjoyed the power 
npelling a suspected person to criminate himself.” 
rard to the nobles, it was also during the reign of 
>s IT. that the House of Lords, after a sharp struggle, 
‘liged to abandon its pretensions to an original juris- 
nin civil suits; and thus lost for ever an important — 
‘ce for extending its own influence.’ It was in the 


reign that there was settled the right of the people 


arkstone’s Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 48; Campbell's Chancellors, vol. iii. 
This destruction of the writ De Heretico comburendo was in 1677. 
xiced in Palmer's Treatise on the Church, vol. i. p. 500; and in Col- 
vieeiast. Hist. vol. viii. p. 478. 
is was in 1064. See the account of it in Collier's Ecclesiast. Hist. 
- pp. 483-468. Collier, who is evidently displeased by the change, 
e consenting, therefore, to be taxed by: the temporal Commons, 
the clergy more dependent on a foreign body, takes away the right 
ming of their own money, and lays their estates in some measure at 
n.’ See also, on the injury this has inflicted on the church, Lath- 
List. of Convocation, pp. 259, 200. And Coleridge (Literary Remaina, 
pp. 152, 15-3) points this out as characterizing one of the three ‘ d 
whs of our present church.’ So marked, however, was the tendency 
time, that this most important measure was peaceably effected by an 
went between Sheldon and Clarendon. See the notes by Onslow in 
«Orn Time, vol. i. p. 340, vol. iv. pP. 508, 500. Com Lord 
ya statement (Parl. Hit. vol. xvi. p. 169) with the speech of Lord 
tavol, xxii. p. 77); and of Lord Temple on Tooke’s case (vol. xxxv. 
nı Mr. Carwithen (Hist. of the Church of England, vol. ii. p. 354, 
15448) yrieves over ‘ this deprivation of the liberties of the English 


Cuar. ID. e. 12. Compare Stephena’s Life of Tooke, vol. i. P: 169, 170, 
sekdoune’a Commentaries, vol. àii. p. 101. Mr. Hallam P onst. Hist. 
p. LT, 19%) has adduced evidence of the way in which the clergy 
e itomed to injure their opponents by the er-oficio oath. 

bie was the isur of the famous controversy respecting Skinner, in 
and tirom this time, saya Mr. Hallam, ‘the Lords have tacitly 
wf all pret -neions to an original jurisdiction in civil suits? Cone. 
iin p. I=$. There is an account of this case of Skinner, which 
inetd with the East-India Company, in Mill's Hist. of India, vol. i. 
» H. 
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to be taxed entirely by their representatives; the House 
of Commons having ever since retained the sole power o£ 
proposing money bills, and regulating the amount of im— 
posts, merely leaving to the Peers the form of consentin 

to what has been already determined.’ These were the 
attempts which were made to bridle the clergy and thee 
nobles. But there were also effected other things of equex. 1 
importance. By the destruction of the scandalous præ- 
rogatives of Purveyance and Pre-emption, a limit was se t 
to the power of the sovereign to vex his refractory suk>- 
jects.'* By the Habeas Corpus Act, the liberty of ever-ry 
Englishman was made as certain as law could make rt ; 
it being guaranteed to him, that if accused of crime, he, 
instead of languishing in prison, as had often been ta e 
case, should be brought to a fair and speedy trial.’% B- 
the Statute of Frauds and Perjuries, a security hither@-© 
unknown was conferred upon private property." By thame 


101 Hallam’s Const. Hist. vol. ii. pp. 189-192; and Eccleston's English Anaf i- 
quities, p. 326. The disputes between the two houses respecting taxatic» H, 
are noticed very briefly in Parker's Hist. of his Own Time, pp. 135, 136. 

12 The ‘famous rights of purveyance and pre-emption ’ were abolish ed 
by 12 Car. II. c. 24. Hallams Const. Hist. vol. 1i. p. 11. Burke, in his ma g7— 
nificent speech on Economical Reform, describes the abuses of the old syste 172 
of purveyance. Burke's Works, vol. i. p. 239. See also Kemble's Saxons 175 
England, vol. ii. p. 88 note; Barrington on the Statutes, pp. 183-185, 237 5 
Lingard’s Hist. of England, vol. ii. pp. 338, 339; Sinclair’s Hist. of the Re- 
venue, vol. i. p. 232; Parl. Hist. vol. iii. p. 1299. These passages will pire 
an idea of the iniquities practised under this ‘right,’ which, like most gross 
injustices, was one of the good old customs of the British constitution, being 
at least as ancient as Canute. See Allen on the Royal Prerogative, p. 162. 
Indeed, a recent writer of considerable learning (Spence, Origin of the Laws 
of Europe, p. 319) derives it from the Roman law. A bill had been brought 
in to take it away in 1656. See Burton's Cromwellian Diary, vol. i. p. 81. 
When Adam Smith wrote, it still existed in France and Germany. Wealth 
of Nations, book iii. chap. ii. p. 161. 

103 Qn the Habeas Corpus Act, which became law in 1679, see Campbell's 
Chancellors, vol. iii. pp. 345-347 ; Mackintosh, Revolution of 1688, p. 49; and 
Lingard s Hist. of England, vol. viii. p. 17. The peculiarities of this law, 
as compared with the imitations of it in other countries, are clearly stated 
in Meyer, Esprit des Institutions Judiciaires, vol. ii. p. 283. Mr. Lister (Life 
of Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 454) says : ‘ Imprisonment in gaols beyond the seas 
was not prevented by law till the passing of the Habeas Corpus Act, in 
1679.’ 

104 Blackstone (Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 439) calls this ‘a great and ne- 
cessary security to private property ;’ and Lord Campbell (Chancellors, vol. iii. 

P: 2:3) terms it ‘the most important and most beneficial piece of juridical 
egislation of which we can boast.’ On its effects, compare Jones’s valuable 
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ition of general impeachments, an end was put to a 
t engine of tyranny, with which powerful and unscru- 
us men had frequently ruined their political adver- 
3.199 By the cessation of those laws which restricted 
liberty of printing, there was laid the foundation of 
great Public Press, which, more than any other single 
ie, has diffused among the people a knowledge of their 
| power, and has thus, to an almost incredible extent, 
d the progress of English civilization." And, to com- 
e this noble picture, there were finally destroyed those 
lal incidents, which our Norman conquerors had im- 
ed.—the military tenures; the court of wards; the 

s for alienation; the right of forfeiture for marriage 


treason of tenure; the aids, the homages, the escuages, 


‘primer seisins ; and all those mischievous subtletics, 
which the mere names sound in modern cars as a wild 
1 barbarous jargon, but which pressed upon our ances- 
‘sas real and serious evils.’ 

These were the things which were done in the reign of 
arles IT. ; and if we consider the miserable incompetence 
the king, the idle profligacy of his court, the unblushing 


wmenfcry on Leeus (Works of Sir W. Jones, vol. iv. p. 239), with Story's 
et of Laws, pp. S21, 522, 627, X84; and Tayler on Statute Law, in 
tera Matist. Soc. vol. xvi. p. 150. 
L. i C amphell (Lives of the Chancellors, vol. iii. p. 247) says, that the 
in Lees + put an end to general jmpeachments, 
isa ne at fret was regulated by royal proclamations; then by the 
te nber; and afterwards by the Lone Parti ament. The ‘decrees of the 
=: geber were taken as the basis of 13 and 14 Car. IL c. 33: but this 
md in 1679, and was not renewed during the reign of Charles LL 
- Puan kstonea Comment, vol. iv. p. 152, with Hunt's Hist. of News- 
orev 1. p- lot, and Foals List. of James II. p. 146. 
Pye tude st acrount [ have seen in any history, of this great Revolu- 
Lat h swept away the traditions and the language of feudalism, is that 
-H rice Lives of the Stuarts, vol. iv. pp. 3600-33 78. But Harris, 
oot industrious collector, was a man of slender ability, and not at all 
veot ehe pal natar of a change, of which the obvious and lnmediately 
talp enits formed the stnallest part. The true point of view is, that 
aa formal recognition by the legis'ature that the Middle Ages were 
ri thatit was nece--arv to inaugurate a more modern and inno- 
228. Hereafter 1 shail have oceasion to examine this in detail, 
A K, Wot Wats mere ‘ly a sVinpfom ofa re ‘volutionary movement. In 
viae the reader may refer to the ve ry short notices in Dalrymple’s 
e Petal Pr rty, pens Blackstone's Comment. vol. ii. Pp 16, 77; 
efom, Haat vols ii p. 1l: Parl. Hist. vol. iv. pp. 63, 107, 168 ; 
or, Ine titulemns Judiciaires, vol. ii. p. 0. 
VoL. I. AA 
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venality of his ministers, the constant conspiracies to 
which the country was exposed from within, and the un- 
precedented insults to which it was subjected from with- 
out; if we, moreover, consider that to all this there were 
added two natural calamities of the most grievous descrip- 
tion,—a Great Plague, which thinned society in all its 
ranks, and scattered confusion through the kingdom, and 
a Great Fire, which, besides increasing the mortality from 
the pestilence, destroyed in a moment those accum ulations 
of industry by which industry itself is nourished ;—if we 
put all these things together, how can we reconcile incon- 
sistencies apparently so gross? How could so wonderfu. 
a progress be made in the face of these unparalleled disa 
asters? How could such men, under such circumstances 
effect such improvements? These are questions whic 
our political compilers are unable to answer; because the_ 
look too much at the peculiarities of individuals, and tom 
little at the temper of the age in which those individual 
live. Such writers do not perceive that the history c 
every civilized country is the history of its intellectuz 
development, which kings, statesmen, and legislators ax 
more likely to retard than to hasten; because, howeve 
great their power may be, they are at best the accidentz. 
and insufficient representatives of the spirit of their time; 
and because, so fur from being able to regulate the move- 
ments of the national mind, they themselves form the 
smallest part of it, and, in a general view of the progress 
of Man, are only to be regarded as the puppets who strut 
and fret their hour upon a little stage; while, beyond 
them, and on every side of them, are forming opinions 
and principles which they can scarcely perceive, but b 
which alone the whole course of human affairs is ulti- 
mately governed. 

The truth is, that the vast legislative reforms, for 
which the reign of Charles II. is so remarkable, merely 
form a part of that movement, which, though traceable to 
a much earlier period, had only for three generations been 
in undisguised operation. These important improvements 
were the result of that bold, sceptical, inquiring, and re- 
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forming spirit, which had now seized the three great 
departments of Theology, of Science, and of Politics. The 
old principles of tradition, of authority, and of dogma, 
Were gradually becoming weaker; and of course, in the 
same proportion, there was diminished the influence of 
the classes by whom those principles were chiefly upheld. 
As the power of particular sections of society thus de- 
clined, the power of the people at large increased. The 
real interests of the nation began to be perceived, so soon 
as the superstitions were dispersed by which those inter- 
ests had long been obscured. This, Í believe, is the real 
solution of what at first seems acurious problem,—namely, | 
how it was that such comprehensive reforms should have 
en accomplished in so bad, and in many respects so in- 
famous, a reign. It is, no doubt, true, that those reforms 
Were essentially the result of the intellectual march of 
the age; but, so far from being made in spite of the vices 
of the sovereign, they were actually aided by them. With 
the exception of the needy profligates who thronged his 
Court, all classes of men soon learned to despise a king 
Who was a drunkard, a libertine, and a hypocrite; who 
ad neither shame nor sensibility; and who, in point of 
lOnour, was unworthy to enter the presence of the mean- 
est of his subjects. To have the throne filled for a quarter 
of a century by such a man as this, was the surest way 
of weakening that ignorant and indiscriminate loyalty, to 
Which the people have often sacrificed their dearest rights. 
hus, the character of the king, merely considered from 
is point of view, was eminently favourable to the growth 
Of national liberty’? But the advantage did not stop 
there. The reckless debaucheries of Charles made him 


108 Mr. Hallam has a noble passage on the services rendered to English 
Civilization by the vices of the English court: ‘We are, however, much 
indebted to the memory of Barbara duchess of Cleveland, Louisa duchess of 
Portsmouth, and Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn. We owe a tribute of gratitude to the 
Mavs, the Killigrews, the Chiffinches, and the Granmonts. They played a 
eerviceable part in ridding the kingdom of its besotted loyalty. They saved 
our forefathers from the Star-chamber and the High-commission court ; they 
laboured in their vocxtion against standing armies and corruption; th 
pressed forward the great ultimate security of English freedom—the expul- 
sion of the House of Stuart.’ EHadllam’s Const. Hist. vol. ii. p. 50. 
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abhor everything approaching to restraint; and this gave 
him a dislike to a class, whose profession, at least, pre- 
supposes a conduct of more than ordinary purity. The 
consequence was, that he, not from views of enlightened 
policy, but merely frorn a love of vicious indulgence, 
always had a distaste for the clergy; and, so far from 
advancing their power, frequently expressed for them an 
open contempt.'’? His most intimate friends directed 
against them those coarse and profligate jokes, which are 
preserved in the literature of the time; and which, in the 
opinion of the courtiers, were to be ranked among the 
noblest specimens of human wit. From men of this sort 
the church had, indeed, little to apprehend; but their lan- 
guage, and the favour with which it was received, are part 
of the symptoms by which we may study the temper of 
that age. Many other illustrations will occur to most 
readers; I may, however, mention one, which is interest- 
ing on account of the eminence of the philosopher con- 
cerned in it. The most dangerous opponent of the clergy 
in the seventeenth century, was certainly Hobbes, the 
subtlest dialectician of his time; a writer, too, of singu- 
lar clearness, and, among British metaphysicians, inferior 
only to Berkeley. This profound thinker published se-. 
veral speculations very unfavourable to the church, and 
directly opposed to principles which are essential to eccle- 
siastical authority. Asa natural consequence, he was 
hated by the clergy; his doctrines were declared to be 


109 Burnet (Own Time, vol. i. p. 448) tells us that, in 1667, the king, even 
at the council-board, expressed himself against the bishops, and said, that 
the clergy ‘thought of nothing but to get good benefices, and to keep a 

table.’ See also, on his dislike to the bishops, vol. ii. p. 22; and 
epys’ Diary, vol. iv. p. 2. In another placo, vol. iv. p. 42, Pepys writes : 
‘And I believe the hierarchy will in a little time be shaken, whether they 
will or no; the king being offended with them, and set upon it, as I hear.’ 
Evelyn, in a conversation with Pepys, noticed with regret such conduct of 
Charles, ‘that a bishop shall never be seen about him, as the king of 
France hath always.’ Pepys, vol. iii. p. 201. Evelyn, in his benevolent way, 
ascribes this to ‘the negligence of the clergy ;’ but history teaches us that 
the clergy have never neglected kings, except when the king has first ne- 
lected them. Sir John Reresby gives a curious account of a conversation 
harles II. held with him respecting ‘ mitred heads,’ in which the feeli 
of the king is very apparent. Reresby’s Travels and Memoirs, p. 238. 
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highly pernicious; and he was accused of wishing to sub- 
vert the national religion, and corrupt the national mo- 
rals."'° So far did this proceed, that, during his life, and 
for several years after his death, every man who ventured 
to think for himself was stigmatized as a Hobbist, or, as ` 
it was sometimes called, a Hobbian.! This marked hos- 
tility on the part of the clergy, was a sufficient recom- 
mendation to the favour of Charles. The king, even before 
his accession, had imbibed many of his principles ;" and, 
after the Restoration, he treated the author with what was 
deemed a scandalous respect. He protected him from his 
enemies; he somewhat ostentatiously hung up his portrait 
in his own private room at Whitehall ;’ and he even con- 
ferred a pension on this, the most formidable opponent 
who had yet appeared against the spiritual hierarchy.” 
If we look for a moment at the ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments of Charles, we shall find evidence of the same tend- 


no On the animosity of the clergy against Hobbes, and on the extent to 
which he reciprocated it, compare Aubrey’s Letters and Lives, vol. ii. pp. 532, 
631; Tennemann, Gesch. der Philos. vol. x. p.111; with the angry language 
of Burnet (Own Time, vol. i. p. 322), and of Whiston (Memoirs, p. 251). See 
also Wood's Athene O.ronienses, edit. Bliss, vol. iii. p. 1211. Monconys, who 
was in London in 1663, says of Iobbes, ‘Il me dit l'aversion que tous 
les gens d'église tant catholiques que protestans avoient pour lui.’ Mon- 
conys’ Voyages, vol. iii. p. 43; and p. 115, ‘M. Hobbes, que je trouvai tou- 
jours fort ennemi des prêtres catholiques et des protestans.’ About the 
same time, Sorbiere was in London; and he writes respecting Hobbes: ‘I 
know not how it comes to pass, the clergy are afraid of him, and so are 
the Oxford mathematicians and their adherents; wherefore his majesty 
(Charles II.) was pleased to make a very good comparison when he told me, 
he was like a bear, whom they baited with dogs to try him.’ Sorbiere's Vuy- 
age to England, p. 40. 

11 This was a common expression for whoever attacked established opi- 
nions late in the seventeenth, and even early in the eighteenth century. 
For instances of it, see Barter’s Life of Himself, folio, 1696, part iii. p. 48; 
Boyle's Works, vol. v. pp. 505, 510; Monk's Life of Bentley, vol. i. p. 4l; 
Vernon Correspond. vol. iii. p. 13; King’s Life of Locke, vol. i. p. 191; Brew- 
ster`s Life of Newton, vol. 11. p. 149. 

112 Burnet says, they ‘made deep and lasting impressions on the king’s 
mind.’ Own Time, vol. i. p. 172. 

113 A likeness, by Cooper. See Wood's Athene Oxonvenses, edit. Bliss, 
vol. iii. p. 1208. 

114 Sorbtere's Voyage to England, p. 39; Wood's Athene O.xontenses, vol. iii. 
p. 1208. On the popularity of the works of Hobbes in the reign of Charles II. 
compare Pepys’ Diary, vol. iv. p. 164, with Lives of the Norths, vol. ii. 
p. 339, 
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ency. In his reign, the highest dignities in the church 
were invariably conferred upon men who were deficient 
either in ability or in honesty. It would perhaps be an 
over-refinement to ascribe to the king a deliberate plan for 
- lowering the reputation of the episcopal bench; but it is 
certain, that if he had such a plan, he followed the course 
most likely to effect his purpose. For it is no exagge 
ration to say, that, during his life, the leading English 
prelates were, without exception, either incapable or m- 
sincere; they were unable to defend what they really 
believed, or else they did not believe what they openly 
professed. Never before were the interests of the Angli- 
can church so feebly guarded. The first Archbishop of 
Canterbury appointed by Charles was Juxon, whose de- 
ficiencics were notorious; and of whom his friends could 
only say, that his want of ability was compensated bf the 
goodness of his intentions.’ When he died, the king 
raised up as his successor Sheldon, whom he had previ- 
ously made Bishop of London; and who not only brought 
discredit on his order by acts of gross intolerance," but 
who was so regardless of the common decencies of his 
station, that he uscd to amuse his associates, by having 
exhibitions in his own house, imitating the way in which 
the Presbyterians delivered their sermons.” After the 
death of Sheldon, Charles appointed to the archbishopric 
Sancroft; whose superstitious fancies exposed him to the 
contempt even of his own profession, and who was a: 
much despised as Sheldon had been hated." In the rank 


113 Bishop Burnet says of him, at his appointment: ‘As he was never 
great divine, so he was now superannuated.’ Owyn Time, vol. i. p. 303. 

n6 Of which his own friend, Bishop Parker, gives a specimen. S 
Parker's History of his own Time, bp 31-33. Compare Neal s Hist. of ti 
Puritans, vol. iv. p. 429; Wilson’a Mem. of De Foe, vol. i. p. 46. 

n? Jn 1669, Pepys was at one of these entertainments, which took pla 
not only at the house, but in the presence of the archbishop. See the sea 
dalous details in Pepys’ Diary, vol. iv. pp. 321, 322; or in F Filson's De Fi 
vol. i. pp. H, 45. 

us Burnet, who knew Sancroft, calls him ‘a poor-spirited and feari 
man’ (Own Time, vol. iii. p. 354); and mentions (vol. iii. p. 138) an instan 
of his superstition, which will be easily believed hy whoever has read } 
ridiculous sermons, which D'Oyly has wickedly published. See Append 
to D'Oyly’s Sancroft, pp. 330-420, Dr. Lake says that everybody w 
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mmediately below this, we find the same principle at 
work. The three Archbishops of York, during the reign of 
Charles II., were Frewen, Stearn, and Dolben; who were 
wutterly devoid of ability, that, notwithstanding their 
tevated position, they are altogether forgotten, not one 
rader out of a thousand having ever heard their names.’ 
Such appointments as these are indeed striking; and 
that makes them more so, is, that they were by no means 
mceasary ; they were not forced on the king by court in- 
trigue, nor was there a lack of more competent men. The 
trath seems to be, that Charles was unwilling to confer 
ecclesiastical promotion upon any one who had ability 
to increase the authority of the church, and re- 

sore it to its former pre-eminence. At his accession, the 
twoablest of the clergy were undoubtedly Jeremy Taylor 
æd Isaac Barrow. Both of them were notorious for their . 
loyalty; both of them were men of unspotted virtue; and 
both of them have left a reputation which will hardly perish 
while the English language isremembered. But Taylor, 
though he had married the king’s sister,'” was treated with 
marked neglect; and, being exiled to an Irish bishopric, 
lad to pass the remainder of his life in what, at that time, 
"u truly called a barbarous country.! As to Barrow, 


@ard when it was known that Sancroft was to be archbishop. Lake's 
Day. Sth Dec. 1677, p. 18, in vol. i. of the Camden Miscellany, 1847, 4to. 
His character, so far as he had one, is fairly drawn by Dr. Birch: ‘slow 
tna, and narrow-spinted, but at the same time a good, honest, and 
Wll-meaniny man.’ Bircha Life of Tillotson, p. 151. See also respecting 
pay eaulay's Hist. of England, vol. ii. p. olo, vol. iii. p. 77, vol. iv. pp. 
= Frewen was so obscure a man, that there is no life of him either in 
mers Biographical Dictionary, or in Rose’s more recent, but inferior 
wrk Th- little that is known of Stearn, or Sterne, is unfavourable. Com- 
MY Bernet, vol. ii. p. 427, with Barter's Life of Himself, folio, 1608, part ii. 
RS And of Dolben I have been unable to collect anything of interest, 
‘tcept that he had a good library. See the traditionary account in Jones’s 
Meneirs of Bishop Horne, p. 6. 

' His wife was Joanna Bridges, a bastard of Charles I. Compare Notes 
@d (weries, vol. vii. p. 305, with Heber's Life of Jeremy Taylor, in Taylor's 
Waka vol i. p. xxxiv. Bishop Heber, p. xxxv., adds, ‘But, notwith- 
Motinz the splendour of such an alliance, there is no reason to believe that 
added materially to Taylor's income.’ 

i Cderidge (Lit. Remains, vol. iii. p. 208) says, that this neglect of 
amy Taylor by Charles ‘is a problem of which perhaps his virtues present 
te rat prubable solution.’ 
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who, in point of genius, was probably superior to Taylor, 
he had the mortification of seeing the most incapable men 
raised to the highest posts in the church, while he himself 
was unnoticed; and, notwithstanding that his family had 
greatly suffered in the royal cause, he received no sort 
of preferment until five years before his death, when the 
king conferred on him the mastership of Trinity College, 
Cambridge.’ 

It is hardly necessary to point out how all this must 
have tended to weaken the church, and accelerate that 
great movement for which the reign of Charles II. is re- 
markable.’” At the same time, there were many other 
circumstances which, in this preliminary sketch, it is im- 
possible to notice, but which were stamped with the ge- 
neral character of revolt against ancient authority. Ina 
subsequent volume, this will be placed in a still clearer 
light, because I shall have an opportunity of bringing for- 
ward evidence which, from the abundance of its details, 
would be unsuited to the present Introduction. Enough, 
however, has been stated, to indicate the general march of 


123 Superior, certainly, in comprehensiveness, and in the range of his 
studies; so that it is aptly said by a respectable authority, that he was at 
once ‘ the great precursor of Sir Isaac Newton, and the pride of the English 

ulpit.’ Wordsworth's Ecclesiast. Biog. vol. iv. p. 8344. See also, respecting 
w, Montucla, Hist. des Mathémat. vol. ii. pp. 88, 89, 359, 360, 504, 505, 
vol. iii. pp. 436-438. 

123 t Ifis father having suffered greatly in“his estate by his attachment to 
the royal cause.’ Chalmers’ Biog. Dict. vol. iv. p. 39. 

1% Barrow, displeased at not receiving preferment after the Restoration, 
wrote the lines: 


‘Te magis optavit rediturum Carole nemo; 
Et sensit nemo te rediisse minus.’ 


Hamilton's Life of Barrow, in Barrow's Works, Edinb. 1845, vol. i. p. xxiii- 

425 Everything Mr. Macaulay has said on the contempt into which the 
clergy fell in the reign of Charles II. is perfectly accurate; and from 
evidence which I have collected, I know that this very able writer, of whose 
immense research few people are competent judges, has rather understated 
the case than overstated it. On several subjects I should venture to differ 
from Mr. Macaulay; but I cannot refrain from expressing my admiration 
of his unwearied diligence, of the consummate skill with which he has 
arranged his materials, and of the noble love of liberty which animates his 
entire work. These are qualities which will long survive the aspersions of his 
puny detractors,—men who, in point of knowledge and ability, are unworthy 
to loosen the shoe-latchet of him they foolishly attack. 
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the English mind, and supply the reader with a clue by 
which he may understand those still more complicated 
events, which, as the seventeenth century advanced, began 
to thicken upon us. 

A few years before the death of Charles II., the clergy 
made a great effort to recover their former power by 
reviving those doctrines of Passive Obedience and Divine 
Right, which are obviously favourable to the progress of 
superstition.” But as the English intellect was now suf- 
ficiently advanced to reject such dogmas, this futile at- 
tempt only increased the opposition between the interests 
of the people as a body, and the interests of the clergy 
as a class. Scarcely had this scheme been defeated, when 
the sudden death of Charles placed on the throne a prince 
whose most earnest desire was to restore the Catholic 
church, and reinstate among us that mischievous system 
which openly boasts of subjugating the reason of Man. 
This change in affairs was, if we consider it in its ultimate 
results, the most fortunate circumstance which could have 
happened to our country. In spite of the difference of 
their religion, the English clergy had always displayed an 
affection towards James, whose reverence for the priest- 
hood they greatly admired; though they were anxious 
that the warmth of his affections should be lavished on 


ne Hallam's Const. Hist. vol. ii. pp. 142, 143, 158-156; from which it 
appears that this movement began about 1681. The clergy, as a body, are 
naturally favourable to this doctrine ; and the following passage, published 
only twelve years ago, will give the reader an idea of the views that some of 
them entertain. The Rev. Mr. Sewell (Christian Politics, Lond. 1844, p. 157 
says, that the reigning prince is ‘a being armed with supreme physi 
power by the hand and permission of Providence; as such, the lord of our 
property, the master of our lives, the fountain of honour, the dispenser of 
aw, before whom each subject must surrender his will and conform his 
actions. .... Who, when he errs, errs as a man, and not as a king, and is 
responsible, not to man, but to God.’ And at p. 111, the same writer informs 
us that the church, ‘ with one uniform, unhesitating voice, has proclaimed 
the duty of ‘ passive obedience.”’ See also on this slavish tenet, as 
upheld by the church, Wordsworth’s Ecclesiast. Biog. vol. iv. p. 668 ; Life of 

en, by a Layman, vol. ii. p. 523; Lathbury'’s Hist. of Convocation, p. 228 ; 
Lathbury’s Nonjurors, pp. 50, 135, 197; and a letter from Nelson, author of 
the Fasts and Festivals, in Nichols’s Lit. Anec. vol. iv. p. 216. With good 
reason, therefore, did Fox tell the House of Commons, th t ‘by being a good 
churchman, & person might become a bad citizen.’ Parl, Hist, vol. xxix. 
p. 1377. 
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the Church of England and not on the Church of Rome. 
They were sensible of the advantages which would accrue 
to their own order, if his piety could be turned into a 
new channel.'*’ They saw that it was for his interest to 
abandon his religion; and they thought that to a man so 
cruel and so vicious, his own interest would be the sole 
consideration.!*8 The consequence was, that in one of 
the most critical moments of his life, they made in his 
favour a great and successful effort; and they not only 
used all their strength to defeat the bill by which it was 
proposed to exclude him from the succession, but when 
the measure was rejected, they presented an address to 
Charles, congratulating him on the result.?? When James 
actually mounted the throne, they continued to display 
the same spirit. Whether they still hoped for his con- 
version, or whether, in their eagerness to persecute the 
dissenters, they overlooked the danger to theirown church, 
is uncertain; but it is one of the most singular and un- 
questionable facts in our history, that for some time there 
existed a strict alliance between a Protestant hierarchy 
and a Popish king.!® The terrible crimes which were the 
result of this compact are but too notorious. But what is 
more worthy of attention is, the circumstance that caused 
the dissolution of this conspiracy between the crown and 


127 The Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1678, was engaged in an attempt to 
convert James; and in a letter to the Bishop of Winchester, he notices the 
‘happy consequences’ which would result from his success. See this 
characteristic letter in Clarendon Corresp. vol. ii. pp. 465, 466. See also the 
motives of the bishops, candidly but broadly stated, in Mr. Wilson’s valuable 
work, Life of De Foe, vol. i. p. 74. 

128 In a high-church pamphlet, published in 1682, against the Bill of Ex- 
clusion, the cause of James is advocated; but the inconvenience he would 
suffer by remaining a Catholic is strongly insisted upon. See the wily 
remarks in Somers Tracts, vol. viii. pp. 258, 259. 

129 JVordsworth’s Ecclesiast. Biog. vol. iv. p. 665. On their eagerness 
against the bill, see Harris's Lives of the Stuarts, vol. v. p. 181; Burnet’s 
Own Time, vol. ii. p. 246; Somers Tracts, vol. x. pp. 216, 253; Campbell's 
Chancellors, vol. il. p. 353; Carwithen’s Hist. of the Church of England, 
vol. ii. p. 431. 

130 ‘At the accession of James II. ‘the pulpits throughout England re- 
sounded with thankagivings: and a numerous set of addresses flattered his 
Majesty, in the strongest expressions, with assurances of unshaken loyalty 
and obedience, without limitation or reserve.’ Neal's Hist. of the Puritans, 
vol. v. p. 2. See also Calamy's Life, vol. i. p. 118. 
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the church. The ground of the quarrel was an attempt 
made by the king to effect, in some degree, a religious 
toleration. By the celebrated Test and Corporation Acts, 
it had been ordered, that all persons who were employed 
by government should be compelled, under a heavy pe- 
nalty, to receive the sacrament according to the rites of 
the English church. The offence of James was, that he 
now issued what was called a Declaration of Indulgence, 
in which he announced his intention of suspending the 
execution of these laws.'5' From this moment, the posi- 
tion of the two great parties was entirely changed. The 
bishops clearly perceived that the statutes which it was 
thus attempted to abrogate, were highly favourable to 
their own power; and hence, in their opinion, formed an 
essential part of the constitution of a Christian country. 
They had willingly combined with James, while he assisted 
them in persecuting men who worshipped God in a manner 
different from themselves.'” So long as this compact held 
good, they were indifferent as to matters which they con- 
sidered to be of minor importance. They looked on in 
silence, while the king was amassing the materials with 
which he hoped to turn a free government into an abso- 
lute monarchy.!” They saw Jeffreys and Kirke torturing 


131 On the 18th March, 1687, the king announced to the Privy Council 
that he had determined ‘to grant, by his own authority, entire liberty of 
conscience to all his subjects. On the 4th April appeared the memorable 
Declaration of Indulgence.’ Macaulay's Hist. of England, vol. ii. p. 211; 
and see Life of James II., edited by Clarke, vol. 1i. p. 112. There is a sum- 
mary of the Declaration in Neal's Hist. of the Puritans, vol. v. pp. 30, 31. 
As to the second Declaration, see Macaulay, vol. ii. pp. 844, 345; Clarendon 
Correspond. vol. ii. p. 170. 

133 It was in the autumn of 1685, that the clergy and the government 
persecuted the dissenters with the greatest virulence. See Macaulay's Hist. 
vol. i. pp. 667, 668. Compare Neal's Hist. of the Puritans, vol. v. pp. 4-12, 
with a letter from Lord Clarendon, dated 21st December 1685, in Clarendon 
Correspond. vol. i. p. 192. It is suid (Burnet's Own Time, vol. iii. pp. 175 
176), that on many occasions the church party made use of the ecclesiasti 
courts to extort money from the Nonconformists; and for confirmation of 
this, see Mackintosh’s Revolution of 1688, pp. 173, 640. 

133 It appears from the accounts in the War-Office, that James, even in the 
first year of his reign, had a standing army of nearly 20,000 men. Mack- 
tntosh’s Revolution, pp. 3, 77, 688: ‘A disciplined army of about 20,000 
men was, for the first time, established during peace in this island.’ As this 
naturally inspired great alarm, the king gave out that the number did not 
exceed 15,000. Life of James II., edited by Clarke, vol. ii. pp. 62, 57. 
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their fellow-subjects; they saw the gaols crowded with 
prisoners, and the scaffold streaming with blood. They 
were well pleased that some of the best and ablest men 
in the kingdom should be barbarously persecuted; that 
Baxtershould be thrown into prison, and that Howe should 
be forced intc exile. They witnessed with composure the 
most revolting cruelties, because the victims of them were 
the opponentsof the Englishchurch. Althoughthe minds 
of men were filled with terror and with loathing, the bi- 
shops made no complaint. They preserved their lo 
unimpaired, and insisted on the necessity of humble sub- 
mission to the Lord’s anointed.'* But the moment James 
proposed to protect against persecution those who were 
ostile to the church; the moment he announced his in- 
tention of breaking down that monopoly of offices and of 


honours which the bishops had long secured for their own 


party ;—the moment this took place, the hierarchy became 
alive to the dangers with which the country was threat- 
ened from the violence of so arbitrary a prince. The 


136 Compare Burnet, vol. iii. pp. 55-62, with Dalrymple's Memoirs, vol. i. 
part i. book ii. pp. 198-203. Ken, so far as I remember, was the only one 
who set his fuce against these atrocities. Ile was a very humane man, and 
did what he could to mitigate the sufferings of the prisoners in Monmouth's 
rebellion ; but it is not mentioned that he attempted to stop the persecutions 
directed against the innocent Nonconformists, who were barbarously punished, 
not because they rebelled, but because they dissented. Life oft Ken, by a 
Layman, vol. i. p. 298. 

133 < From the conduct of the clergy in this and the former reign, it is quite 
clear, that if the king had been a Protestant, of the profession of the Church 
of England, or even a quiet, submissive Catholic, without any zeal for his 
religion,—confining himself solely to matters of state, and having a proper 
respect for church-property,—he might have plundered other Protestants at 
his pleasure, and have trampled upon the liberties of his country, without 
the danger of resistance.’ [Vilson's Life of De Foe, vol. i. p. 136. Or, as 
Fox says, ‘Thus, as long as James contented himself with absolute power in 
civil matters, and did not make use of his authority against the church, every- 
thing went smooth and easy’ Fox's Hist. of James Il., p. 166. 

196 Compare Neal's Hist. of the Puritans, vol. v. p. 58, with Life of 
James II., edit. Clarke, vol. ii. p. 70; where it is well said, that the clergy of 
the Church of England ‘had preached prerogative and the sovereign power 
to the highest pitch, while it was favourable to them ; but when they ap 
hended the least danger from it, they cried out as soon as the shoe pinched, 
though it was of their own putting on.’ See also pp. 113, 164. What their 
servility was to the crown, while they thought that the crown was with them, 
may be estimated from the statement of De Foe: ‘I have heard it publicly 
preached, that if the king commanded my head, and sent his messengers to 
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g had laid his hand on the ark, and the guardians 
he temple flew to arms. How could they tolerate a 
ice who would not allow them to persecute their ene- 
s? How could they support a sovereign who sought 
avour those who differed from the national church? 
y soon determined on the line of conduct it behoved 
nto take. With an almost unanimous voice, they 
sed to obey the order by which the king commanded 
a to read in their churches the edict for religious 
ration.'*’ Nor did they stop there. So great was their 
itv against him they had recently cherished, that they 
ally applied for aid to those very dissenters whom, 
‘a few weeks before, they had hotly persecuted; seek- 
bv magnificent promises to win over to their side men 
had hitherto hunted even to the death.” The most 
aentof the Nonconformists were far from being duped 
his sudden affection. But their hatred of Popery, 


:t, [ waa bound to submit, and stand while it was cut off.’ Wilson's 
sf De Foe. vol. i. p. LIR. 
Wosiy (Life of Sancroft, p. 104) aaya. ‘On the whole, it is sup sed 
rot mere than 200 out of the whole body of clergy, estimated at 0,000, 
Red with the king's requisition.’ ‘Only seven obeyed in the city of 
a. and not above 200 all England over.’ Burnet'’s Own Time, vol. iii. 
= (m Sunday, 20th May 1688, Lord Clarendon writes: ‘I was at St. 
ve eteareh: in the evening I had an account that the Declaration was 
savant arechurches in the city and liberties.’ Clarendon Corresp. vol. ii. 
72.173. When this conduct became known, it was observed that the 
n taapported the crown only so long as she dictated to it; and became 
osat the moment when she was forbidden to be intolerant.’ Mack- 
pa Jee lilin of 168, p- 2). 
The ti st advances were made when the Declaration of the king in 
ef tbe ty of conscience’ was on the point of being issued, and im- 
tiy after the proceedings at Oxford had shown his determination to 
2 bow: the monopoly of offices possessed by the church. ‘The clergy 
over Cine praved and entreated the dissenters to appear on their aide, 
wand by the Establishment, making large promises of favour and brotherly 
Don fever they came into power.” Neala Hest. of the Puritans, vol. v. 
tee lee at Pp os, of the conciliating letter from the Archbishop of 
Tan after the Declaration. “Such, says Neal, “such was the language 
eona h n distress!" Compare Birch’s Life of Tillotson, p. 153; Ellis’s 
read yol IL p. 63; Billie's Orig. Letters, 20d seriea, vol. iv. p. 1173 
etai e Resolution, p. 26: Somers Tracts, vol. ix. p. 132; Macaulay's 
tat Eng'und, vol. ii pp. 215, 219. 
Tee tee mant language of De Foe (Wison's Life of De Foe, vol. i. 
Pa dd. 188, 3p; and a Letter from a Dissenter to the Petitioning 
vae n Noners Tracta, vol. ix. pp. 117, LIS. The writer says: ‘Pray, 
eriat me ask you a question. Suppose the king, instead of his Decla- 
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and their fear of the ulterior designs of the king, prevailed 
over every other consideration; and there arose that 
singular combination between churchmen and dissenters, 
which has never since been repeated. This coalition, 
backed by the general voice of the people, soon over- 
turned the throne, and gave rise to what is justly deemed 
one of the most important events in the history of Eng- 
land. 

Thus it was, that the proximate cause of that great 
revolution which cost James his crown, was the publica- 
tion by the king of an edict of religious toleration, and 
the consequent indignation of the clergy at seeing so au- 
dacious an act performed by a Christian prince. It is 
true, that if other things had not conspired, this alone 
could never have effected so great achange. But it was 
the immediate cause of it, because it was the cause of the 
schism between the church and the throne, and of the 
alliance between the church and the dissenters. Thisis 
a fact never to be forgotten. We ought never to forget, 
that the first and only time the Church of England has 
made war upon the crown, was when the crown had de- 
clared its intention of tolerating, and in some degree pro- 
tecting, the rival religions of the country.” There is no 
doubt that the Declaration which was then issued was 
illegal, and that it was conceived in an insidious spirit. 
But declarations equally illegal, equally insidious,and much 
more tyrannical, had on other occasions been made by the 
sovereign, without exciting the anger of the clergy.™ 


ration, had issued out a proclamation, commanding justices of the 
constables, informers, and all other persons, to be more rigorous, if poasible, 
against dissenters, and do their utmost to the perfect quelling and destroyi 
them ; and had ordered this to be read in your churches in the time of divine 
service,—would you have made any scruple of that ?’ 

140 That this was the immediate cause, so far as the head of the church- 
party was concerned, is unblushingly avowed by the biographer and defender 
of the then Archbishop ef Canterbury. ‘The order published from the king 
in council, May 4th, 1688, directing the archbishops and bishops to send to 
the clergy in their respective dioceses the Declaration for Liberty of Con- 
science, to be publicly read in all the churches of the kingdom, made it impos- 
sible for the Archbishop of Canterbury to abstain any longer from engaging 
In an open and declared opposition to the counsels under which the king was 
now unhappily acting.’ D'Oyly’s Life of Sancroft, p. 151. 

141 Some writers have attempted to defend the clergy, on the ground that 
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These are things which it is good for us to ponder. These 
are lessons of inestimable value for those to whom it is 
given, not, indeed, to direct, but in some degree to modify, 
the march of public opinion. As to the people in general, 
it is impossible for them to exaggerate the obligations 
which they and all of us owe to the Revolution of 1688. 
But let them take heed that superstition does not mingle 
with their gratitude. Let them admire that majestic edi- 
fice of national liberty, which stands alone in Europe like 
a beacon in the midst of the waters; but let them not 
think that they owe anything to men who, in contribut- 
ing to its erection, sought the gratification of their own 
selfishness, and the consolidation of that spiritual power 
which by it they fondly hoped to secure. 

It is, indeed, difficult to conceive the full amount of 
the impetus given to English civilization by the expulsion 
of the House-of Stuart. Among the most immediate re- 
sults, may be mentioned the limits that were set to the 
royal prerogative; the important steps that were taken 
towards religious toleration ;\“° the remarkable and per- 


they thought it illegal to publish a declaration of this kind. But such a de- 
fence is incompatible with their doctrine of passive obedience; and besides 
this, it was contradicted by precedents and decisions of their own. Jeremy 
Taylor, in his Ductor Dubitantium, their great work of authority, asserts that 
‘the unlawful proclamations and edicts of a true prince may be published 
by the clergy in their several charges.’ Heber's Life of Taylor, p. celxxxvi. 
Heber adds: ‘I wish I had not found this in Taylor; and I thank Heaven 
that the principle was not adopted by the English clergy in 1687.’ But why 
was it not adopted in 1687? Simply because in 1687 the king attacked the 
monopoly enjoyed by the clergy; and therefore the clergy forgot their prin- 
ciple, that they might smite their enemy. And what makes the motives of 
this change still more palpable is, that as late as 1681, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury caused the clergy to read a Declaration issued by Charles II. ; 
and that in a revised copy of the Liturgy he had also added to the rubric to 
the same effect. See Neal’s Hist. of the Puritans, vol. v. p. 56. Com 
Calamy's Own Life, vol. i. pp. 199, 200; Mackintosh’s Revolution, pp. 242, 
243 ; D'Oyly’s Life of Sancroft, p. 152; King’s Life of Locke, vol. i. p. 259 ; 
Life of James II., edit. Clarke, vol. ii. p. 156. 

148 They are summed up in a popular pamphlet ascribed to Lord Somers, 
and printed in Somers Tracts, vol. x. pp. 263, 264. The diminished 
felt for the crown after 1688 is judiciously noticed in Mahon’s Hist. of 
England, vol. i. p. 9. 

48 The Toleration Act was passed in 1689. A of it is given by the 
historians of the dissenters, who call it their Magna barta. See Bogue and 
Bennett's History of the Dissenters, vol. i. pp. 187-198. The historian of the 
Catholics equally allows that the reign of William IIL is ‘ the era from which 
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manent improvement in the administration of justice ; 
the final abolition of a censorship over the press;'* and, 
what has not excited sufficient attention, the rapid growth 
of those great monetary interests by which, as we shall 
hereafter see, the prejudices of the superstitious classes 
have in no small degree been counterbalanced.’ These 
are the main characteristics of the reign of William III.; 
a reign often aspersed, and little understood,!*’ but of 
which it may be truly said, that, taking its difficulties into 


their enjoyment of religious toleration may be dated.’ Butler’s Memoirs of 
the Catholics, vol. iii. pp. 122, 139. This is said by Mr. Butler in regard, not 
to the Protestant dissenters, but to the Catholics; so that we have the ad- 
mission of both parties as to the importance of this epoch. Even the shame- 
ful act forced upon William in 1700 was, as Mr. Hallam truly saya, evaded 
in its worst provisions. Const. Hist. vol. ii. pp. 332, 333. 

144 Campbells Chancellors, vol. iv. pp. 102, 355, and his Chzef-Justices, 
vol. il. pp. 95, 116, 118, 136, 142, 143. See also Barrington’s O 7 
on the Statutes, pp. 23, 102, 558; and even Alison's Hist. of Europe, vol. i. 
Pp. 236, vol. ix. p. 243; an unwary concession from such an enemy to popular 

iberty. 

143 This was effected before the end of the seventeenth century. See 
Campbells Chancellors, vol. iv. pp. 121, 122. Compare Lord Camden on 
Literary Property, in Parl. Hist. vol. xvii. p. 994; Hunt's History of Newt 
papers, vol. i. pp. 161, 162; Somers Tracts, vol. xiii. p. 555; and a more de- 
tailed account in Mlacaulay’s Hist. of England, vol. iv. pp. 348 seq. 540 seq. ; 
though Mr. Macaulay, in ascribing, p. 353, so much to the influence of Blount, 
has not, I think, sufficiently dwelt on the operation of larger and more general 
causes. 

146 Mr. Cooke (Hist. of Party, vol. ii. pp. 5, 148) notices this remarkable 
rise of the monied classes early in the eighteenth century ; but he merel 
observes, that the consequence was to strengthen the Whig party. Though 
this is undoubtedly true, the ultimate results, as I shall hereafter point out, 
were far more important than any political or even economical consequences. 
It was not till 1694 that the Bank of England was established ; and this great 
institution at first met with the wannest opposition from the admirers of old 
times, who thought it must be useless because their ancestors did without it. 
See the curious details in Sinclair's Hist. of the Revenue, vol. iii. pp. 6-9 ; and 
on the connexion between it and the Whigs, see Afacaulay’s Hist. of England, 
vol. iv. p. 502. There is a short account of its origin and progress in Smith's 
Wealth of Nations, book ii. chap. 11. p. 130. 

147 Frequently misunderstood, even by those who praise it. Thus, for in- 
stance, a living writer informs us that, ‘great as have been the obligations 
which England owes, in many different views, to the Revolution, it is beyond 
all question the greatest, that it brought in a sovereign instructed in the art 
of overcoming the ignorant impatience of taxation which is the invariable 
characteristic of free communities; and thus gave it a government capable 
of turning to the best arcount the activity and energy of its inhabitants, at 
the same time that it had the means given it of maintaining their inde- 
pendence.’ Alison's Hist. of Europe, vol. vii. p. 5. This, I should suppose, 
1s the most eccentric eulogy ever passed on William III. 


| power Dy which 1t was Immediately prougnt avout. 
carcely had the clergy succeeded in expelling James, 
n the greater number of them repented of their own 
4@ Indeed, even before- he was driven from the coun- 
several things had occurred to make them doubt the 
cy of the course they were pursuing. During the last 
weeks that he was allowed to reign, he had shown 
iptoms of increasing respect for the ‘English hierarchy. 
-archbishopric of York had so Iong been vacant, as to 
se a belief that it was the intention of the crown either 
\ppoint to it a Catholic, or else to seize its revenues. 
: James, to the delight of the church, now filled up this 
ortant office by nominating Lamplugh, who was well 
wmn to be a stanch churchman and a zealous detender 
pisco rivileges.'° Just before this, the king also 
ed tht order by which the Bishop of London had 
n suspended from the exercise of his functions.“! To 


° On their sudden repentance, and on the causes of it, see Neal's Hist. 
he Puritans, vol. v. p. 71. 
® Mackiniveh’s Revolution of 1688, pp. 81,191. After the death of Arch- 
op Dolben, ‘the see was kept vacant for more than two ’ and 
twright h to obtain it. See Cartwright’s Diary, by Hunter, 4to, 
A,p 45. In the same way, we find from a letter to the Archbishop of 
(Clarendon Corresp. vol. i. p. 409) that in May 1086 uneasiness 
i felt because the Irish bishoprics were not filled up. Compare Burnet, 
„üi p. 103. Carwithen (Hist. of the Ch. of England, vol. ii. p. 492) says, 
£ James had intended to raise the Jesuit Petre to the archbishoprie. 
* Lamplugh was translated from the bishopric of Exeter to the arch- 
hopric of York in November 1688. See the contemporary account in the 
be ce, vol. ii. p. 303, and Ellis's Original second series, 
Liv. p. 151. He was a most orthodox man; and not only hated the dis- 
tere, hut showed his zeal by persecuting them. Wilson's Life of De Foe, 
L L pp. H, 15. Compare an anecdote of him in Barter’s Life of Himself, 
2, aaj, part ìii. pp. Vn, 179. 
“ Ina letter, dated London, 20th September 1688 (Ells Correspondence, 
LiL p. 224, and Eliss Orig. Letters, second series, vol. iv. 28), it is 
Kel. that the Bishop of London's ‘suspension is taken off.’ See also 
avers Tracta, vol. ix. p. 215. This is the more observable, because, 
mating to Johnstone, there was an intention, in December 1637, of 
ytiss him. Muckintovh’« Revolution, pp. 211, 212. 
VOL. 1. B B 
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the bishops in general he made great promises of future 
favour ;'? some of them, it was said, were to be called to 
his privy council; and, in the mean time, he cancelled that 
ecclesiastical commission which, by limiting their power, 
had excited their anger.’ Besides this, there oecurred 
some other circumstances which the clergy now had to 
consider. It was rumoured, and it was generally believed, 
that William was no great admirer of ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments; and that, being a friend to toleration, he was 
more likely to diminish the power than increase the pri- 
vileges of the English hierarchy.‘ It was also known 
that he favoured the Presbyterians, whom the church not 
unreasonably regarded as her bitterest enemies. And 
when, in addition to all this, William, on mere grounds of 
expediency, actually abolished episcopacy in Scotland, it 


188 This disposition on the part of the king again to favour the bisho 
and the church became a matter of common remark in September 1638. 
See Ellis Correspond. vol. ii. pp. 201, 202, 209, 219, 224, 225, 226, 227; 
Clarendon Correspond. vol. ii. pp. 188, 192. Sir John Reresby, who was 
then in London, writes, in October 1688, that James ‘ begins again to court 
the Church of England.’ Reresby’s Memoirs, p. 357. Indeed, the difficulties 
of James were now becoming so great, that he had hardly any choice. 

153 Ellis Correspond. vol. il. p. 211; Life of James II., edit. Clarke, vol. ii 

. 189. 
Pia In November 1687, it was said that he wished the dissenters to have 
“entire liberty for the full exercise of their religion,’ and to be freed ‘ from 
the severity of the penal laws.’ Somers Tracts, vol. ix. p. 184. This is the 
earliest distinct notice I have seen of William’s desire to deprive the church 
of the power of punishing nonconformists; but after he arrived in England 
his intentions became obvious. In January 1688-9 the friends of the church 
complained ‘that the countenance he gave the dissentera gave too much 
cause of jealousy to the Church of England.’ Clarendon Correspond. vol. ii. 

. 238. Compare Neal's Hist. of the Puritans, vol. v. p. 81; Bogue and 

ennett’s Hist. of the Dissenters, vol. ii. p. 318; Btrch’s Life of Tillotson, 
pp. 156, 157 ; Somers Tracts, vol. x. p. 341, vol. xi. p. 108. Burnet, in bis 
summary of the character of William, observes that, ‘his indifference as 
to the forms of church-government, and his being zealous for toleration, 
together with his cold behaviour towards the clergy, gave them generally 
very ill impressions of him.’ Own Time, vol. iv. p. 560. At p. 192 the 
bishop says, ‘He took no notice of the clergy, and seemed to have little 
concern in the matters of the church or of religion.’ 

85 Sir John Reresby, who was an attentive observer of what was going 
on, says, ‘ The prince, upon his arrival, seemed more inclined to the Pres 
byterians than to the members of the church; which startled the clergy.’ 
Rereshy's Memoirs, p. 375: see also pp. 399, 405: ‘the church-people hated 
the Dutch, and had rather turn Papists than receive the Presbyterians among 
them.’ Compare Evelyn's Diary, vol. iii. p. 281: ‘the Presbyterians, our 
new gove. nors,’ 
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became evident that, by thus repudiating the doctrine of 
divine right, he had directed a great blow against those 
opinions on which, in England, ecclesiastical authority 
was based.'”6 

While these things were agitating the public mind, 
the eyes of men were naturally turned upon the bishops, 
who, though they had lost much of their former power, 
were still respected by a large majority of the people as 
the guardians of the national religion. But at this critical 
moment they were so blinded, either by their- ambition 
or by their prejudices, that they adopted a course which 
of all others was the most injurious to their reputation. 
They made a sudden attempt to reverse that political 
movement of which they were themselves the principal 
originators. Their conduct on this occasion amply con- 
firms that account of their motives which I have alread 
given. If, in aiding those preliminary measures by whic 
the Revolution was effected, they had been moved by a 
desire of relieving the nation from despotism, they would 
have eagerly welcomed that great man at whose approach 
the despot took to flight. This is what the clergy would 
have done, if they had loved their country better than they 
loved their order. But they pursued a precisely opposite 
course; because they preferred the petty interests of their 
own class to the welfare of the great body of the people, 
and because they would rather that the country should 
be oppressed than that the church should be humbled. 
Nearly the whole of the bishops and clergy had, only a 


156 Burnet (Own Time, vol. iv. p. 50) says of the clergy in 1689: ‘The 
king was suspected by them, by reason of the favour showed to dissenters; 
but chiefly for his abolishing episcopacy in Scotland, and his consenting to 
the setting up presbytery there.’ On this great change, compare Bogue 
and Bennett's History of Dissenters, vol. ti. pp. 379-384 ; Barry’s Hist. of the 
Orkney Islands, p. 257; Neal's Hist. of the tans, vol. v. pp. 85, 86: and 
on the indignation felt by the Anglican clergy at the abolition of episco 
in Scotland, see a contemporary pamphlet in Somers Tracts, vol. ix. pp. 510, 
516, where fears are expressed leat William should effect a similar measure 
in England. The writer very fairly observes, p. 522, ‘ For if we give up the 
jus divinum of episcopacy in Scotland, we must yield it also as to England. 
And then we are wholly precarious.’ See also vol. x. pp. 841, 508; Lath- 
bury’s Hist. of Convocation, pp. 277, 278; and Macpherson’s Original Papers, 
vol. 1. p. 509. 

BB 2 
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few weeks before, braved the anger of their sovereign 
sooner than read in their churches an edict for religious 
toleration, and seven of the most influential of the epis- 
copal order had, in the same cause, willingly submitted to 
the risk of a public trial before the ordinary tribunals of 
the land. This bold course they professed to have adopted, 
not because they disliked toleration, but because the 

hated tyranny. Andyet when William arrived in England 
and when James stole away from the kingdom like a thief 
in the night, this same ecclesiastical profession pressed 
forward to reject that great man, who, without striking a 
blow, had by his mere presence saved the country from 
the slavery with which it was threatened. We shall not 
easily find in modern history another instance of such gross 
inconsistency, or rather, let us say, of such selfish and 
reckless ambition- For this change of plan, far from being 
concealed, was so openly displayed, and the causes of it 
were so obvious, that the scandal was laid bare before 
the whole country. Within the space of a few weeks the 
apostasy was consummated. The first in the field was 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who, anxious to retain his 
office, had promised to wait upon William. But when he 
saw the direction things were likely to take, he withdrew 
his promise, and would not recognizea prince who showed 
such indifference to the sacred order.’ Indeed, so great 
was his anger, that he sharply rebuked his chaplain for 
presuming to pray fur William and Mary, although they 
had been proclaimed with the full consent of the nation, 
and although the crown had been delivered to them by the 
solemn and deliberate act of a public convention of the 
estates of the realm.”® While such was the conduct of the 


157 Burnet’n Own Time, vol. iii. p. 340. Burnet, who had the best means 
of information, says, ‘ Though he had once agreed to it, yet would not come.’ 
Lord Clarendon, in his Jary, 3d January 1688-9, writes, that the arch- 
bishop expressed to him on that day his determination neither to call on 
William nor even to send to him (Clarendon Correspond. vol. ii. p. 240) ; 
and this resolution appears to have been taken deliberately: ‘he was care- 
ful not to do it, for the reasons he formerly gave me.’ 

158 See the account given by his chaplain Wharton, in D’Oyly’s Life of 
Sancroft, p. 259, where it is stated that the archbishop was very irate 
(‘ vehementer excandescens’), and told him, ‘that he must thenceforward 
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aateof England, his brethren were not wanting to him 
us great emergency of their common fate. The oath 
legiance was refused not only by the Archbishop of 
erbury, but also by the Bishop of Bath and Wells, by 
shop of Chester, by the Bishop of Chichester, by the 
»p of Ely, by the Bishop of Gloucester, by the Bishop 
orwich, by the Bishop of Peterborough, and by the 
»p of Worcester.'? As to the inferior clergy, our in- 
ation is less precise; but it is said that about six 
red of them imitated their superiors in declining to 
nize for their king him whom the country had elect- 
The other members of this turbulent faction were 
lling, by so bold a measure, to incur that deprivation 
ear livings with which William would probably have 
'd them. They, therefore, preferred a safer and more 
rious opposition, by which they could embarrass the 
mment without injuring themselves, and could gain 
eputation of orthodoxy without incurring the pains 
artyrdom. 
1¢ effect which all this produced on the temper of 
lation, may be easily imagined. The question was 
narrowed to an issue which every plain man could at 
understand. On the one side, there was an over- 
ming majority of the clergy.’* On the other side, 
: was all the intellect of England, and all her dearest 
ests. The mere fact that such an opposition could 
‘without kindling a civil war, showed how the grow- 


from offering prayers for the new king and queen, or else from per- 
ws the duties of hia chapel.’ See also Birch's Life of Tillotson, p. 144. 
te the Bishop of Norwich declared ‘ that he would not pray for King 
im and (Queen Mary.’ Clarendon Correspond. vol. ii. p. 263. The same 
Was universal among the high-church clergy; and when public prayers 
i-p] up for the king and queen, they were called by the nonjurors 
mural prayers, and this became a technical and recognized expres- 
life of Ken, by a Layman, vol. ii. pp. 648, 650. 

Lithhury's Hist. of the Nonjurora, p. 45; D'Oyly's Sancroft, p. 200. 
Name's Papers mention, in 1603, ‘six hundred ministers who have 
aen the oaths.” Macpherson's Orig. Papers, vol. i. p. 459. 

The only friends William possessed among the clergy were the low- 
men, as they were afterwards called; and it is supposed that they 
i tarly a tenth of the entire body in 1689: ‘We should probabl 
‘+ their numerical strength, if we were to estimate them at a ten 
[the priesthuod.’ Macaulay's Hist. of England, vol. iii. p. 74. 
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ing intelligence of the people had weakened the authority 
of the ecclesiastical profession. Besides this, the oppos- 
tion was not only futile, but it was also injurious to the 
class that made it.’®? For it was now seen that the clergy 
only cared for the people, as long as the people cared for 
them. The violence with which these angry men!® set 
themselves against the interests of the nation, clear] 

proved the selfishness of that zeal against James, of which 
they had formerly made so great a merit. They con- 
tinued to hope for his return, to intrigue for him, and in 
some instances to correspond with him; although they 
well knew that his presence would cause a civil war, and 
that he was so generally hated, that he dared not show 


his face in England unless protected by the troops of a 
foreign and hostile power.’ 


But this was not the whole of the damage which, in 


10? The earliest allusion I have seen to the injury the clergy were inflict- 
ing on the church, by their conduct after the arrival of William, is in Evelyn's 
Drary, vol. iii. p. 273,—a curious passage, gently hinting at the ‘ wonder of 
many,’ at the behaviour of ‘the Archbishop of Canterbury, and some of the 
rest.’ With Evelyn, who loved the church, this was an unpleasant subject; 
but others were less scrupulous; and in parliament, in particular, men did not 
refrain from expressing what must have been the sentiments of every im- 
partial observer. In the celebrated debate, in January 1688-9, when the 
throne was declared vacant, Pollexfen said: ‘Some of the clergy are for one 
thing, some for another; I think they scarce know what they would have.’ 
Parl. Hist. vol. v. p. 55. In February, Maynard, one of the most influential 
members, indignantly said: ‘I think the clergy are out of their wits; and I 
believe, if the clergy should have their wills, few or none of us should be 
here again.’ J bid vol. v. p. 120. The clergy were themselves bitterly 
sensible of the general hostility; and one of them writes, in 1694: ‘The 
people of England, who were so excessively enamoured of us when the 

ishops were in the tower, that they hardly forbore to worship us, are now, 
I wish I could say but cool and very indifferent towards us.’ 
vol. ix. p. 525, The growing indignation against the clergy, caused by their 
obvious desire to sacrifice the country to the interests of the church, is 
strikingly displayed in a letter from Sir Roland Gwyne, written in 1710, 
and printed in Macpherson's Orig. Papers, vol. ii. p. 207. 

163 They are so called by Burnet: ‘these angry men, that had raised this 
flame in the church.’ Own Time, vol. v. p. 17. 

164 Indeed, the high-church party, in their publications, distinctly inti- 
mated, that if James were not recalled, he should be reinstated by a foreign 
army. Somers Tracts, vol. x. pp. 377, 405, 457, 462. Compare Mahon’s Hist. 
of England, vol. ii. p. 138. Burnet (Own Time, vol. iv. PP. 361, 362) says, 
they were ‘ confounded ’ when they heard of the peace of 1697 ; and Calamy 
(Life of Himself, vol. ii. p. 322) makes the same remark on the death of 


uis XIV.: ‘It very much puzzled the counsels of the Jacobites, and 
spoiled their projects.’ 
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æ anxious times, the church inflicted upon herself. 
en the bishops refused to take the oaths to the new 
rmment, measures were adopted to remove them from 
r sees; and William did not hesitate to eject by force 
aw the Archbishop of Canterbury and five of his 
hren.’® The prelates, smarting under the insult, were 
l-d into measures of unusual activity. They loudly 
laimed that the powers of the church, which had long 
waning, were now extinct." They denied the right 
e legislature to pass a law against them. They de- 
the right of the sovereign to put that law into exe- 
m.’ They not only continued to give themselves 
ithe of bishops, but they made arrangements to per- 
ate the schism which their own violence had created. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as he insisted upon being 
d. made a formal renunciation of his imaginary right 
the hands of Lloyd,!® who still supposed himself to 
ishop of Norwich, although William had recently ex- 
al him from his see. The scheme of these turbulent 
ts was then communicated to James, who willingly 
wrted their plan for establishing a permanent feud in 
Euglish church.'& The result of this conspiracy be- 
athe rebellous prelates and the pretended king, was 
appointment of a serics of men who gave themselves 


Thm < Life of Sancroft, p. 2085 Worducorth’s Eccl. Biog. iv. p. 083. 
Sart. on his deathbed, in 1693, prayed for the ‘poor suffering 
sinh, bs this revolution, is almost destroved.’ D Oyly's Sancroft, 
ard Maepherson’s Original Papers, vol.i. p 280. See also Remarks, 
Corin PAWS (Sumera Tracta, vol. x. p. 504), where itis said, that Wil- 
ah tas far as possible he could, dissolved the true old Church of 
aco Sound that, tin a moment of time, her face was so altered, as 
Pe nho wD azalni. 
wot, though deprived, never admitted in the secular power the 
toe enyation: and itis well known that he studiously retained his 
fives Lite of Kin, vol. ii. p. 225. Thus, too, Lloyd, so late aa 1703, 
Won Nor’ Jate of Ken bhu a Tanman. vol. ii n. TAM: 
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out as forming the real episcopacy, and who received the 
homage of every one who preferred the claims of the 
church to the authority of the state.“° This mock suc- 
cession of imaginary bishops continued for more than a 
century ;'1 and, by dividing the allegiance of churchmen, 
lessened the power of the church.’ In several instances, 
the unseemly spectacle was exhibited, of two bishops for 
the same place; one nominated by the spiritual power, 
the other nominated by the temporal power. Those who 
considered the church as superior to the state, of course 
attached themselves to the spurious bishops; while the 
appointments of William were acknowledged by that ra- 


170 The struggle between James and William was essentially a struggle 
between ecclesiastical interests and secular interests; and this was seen 
as early as 1689, when, as we learn from Burnet, who was much more a 
politician than a priest, ‘the church was as the word given out by the Ja- 
cobite party, under which they might more safely shelter themselves.’ Orn 
Time, vol. iv. p. 57. See also, on this identification of the Jacobites with 
the church, Birch’s Life of Tillotson, p. 222; and the argument of Dodwell, 
yp. 246, 247, in 1691. Dodwell justly observed, that the successors of the 

eprived bishops were schismatical, in a spiritual point of view ; and that, 
‘ if they should pretend to lay authority as sufficient, they would overthrow 
the being of a church as a society.’ The bishops appointed by William 
were evidently intruders, according to church principles; and as their in- 
trusion could only be justified according to lay principles, it followed that 
the success of the intrusion was the triumph of lay principles over church 
ones. Hence it is, that the fundamental idea of the rebellion of 1688, is the 
elevation of the state above the church ; just as the fundamental idea of the 
rebellion of 1642, is the elevation of the commons above the crown. 

171 According to Dr. D'Oyly (Life of Sancroft, p. 297), Dr. Gordon ‘ died 
in London, November 1779, and is supposed to have been the last nonjuring 
bishop.’ In Short's Hist. of the Church of England, p. 583, Lond. 1847, it is 
also stated, that ‘this schism continued till 1779? But Mr. Hallam (Cone. 
Hist. vol. ii. p. 404) has pointed out a passage, in the State Trials, which 

roves that another of the bishops, named Cartwright, was still living at 
Shrewsbury in 1793; and Mr. Lathbury (Hist. of the Nonjurors, Lond. 1845, 
p. #12) saya, that he died in 1799. 

172 Calamy (Own Life, vol. i. pp. 328-330, vol. ii. pp. 338, 357, 358) gives 
an interesting account of these feuds within the church, consequent upon the 
revolution. Indeed, their bitterness was such, that it was necessary to coin 
names for the two parties; and, between 1700 and 1702, we, for the firat 
time, hear the expressions, high-church and low-church. See Burnet’s Own 
Time, vol. iv. p. 147, vol. v. p. 70. Compare Wilson’s Life of De Foe, vol. ii. 
p. 26; Parl. Hist. vol. vi. pp. 162, 498. On the difference between them, as 
it was understood in the reign of Anne, see Somers Tracts, vol. xii. p. 532, 
and Macpherson's Orig. Papers, vol. ii. p. 166. On the dawning schism in the 
church, see the speech of Sir T. Littleton, in 1690, Parl. Hist. vol. v. p. 593. 
Hence many complained that they could not tell which was the real church. 
See curious evidence of this perplexity in Somers Tracts, vol. ix. pp. 477-481. 
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ly increasing , who preferred secular advantages 
ecclesiastical theories.!” 

ach were some of the events which, at the end of the 
nteenth century, widened the breach that had long 
ted between the interests of the nation and the in- 
its of the clergy.!"* There was also another circum- 
æ which considerably increased this alienation. Many 
English clergy, though they retained their affection 
James, did not choose to brave the anger of the go- 
ment, or risk the loss of their livings. To avoid this, ’ 
to reconcile their conscience with their interest, they - 
ed themselves of a supposed distinction between a. 
by right and a king in possession.'”> The consequence 
that while with their lips they took an oath of alle- 
ce to William, they in their hearts paid homage to 
es; and, while they prayed for one king in their 
ches, they were bound to pray for another in their 
ets.“6 By this wretched subterfuge, a large body of. 


The alternative is fairly stated in a letter written in 1601 (Léfe of Km 
Leyman, vol. ii. p. 599): ‘If the deprived bishop be the onl 
T, then the le and clergy of his diocese are bound to own him, and 
; then all the bishops who own the authority of a new archbishop, 
lve in communion with him, are schismatics; and the clergy who live 
ommupion with schismatical bishops are schismatics themselves; and 
whol- Church of England now established by law is schismatical.’ 
' Lord Mahon (Hist. of England, vol. ii. p. 245) notices, what he terms, 
‘unnatural alienation between the church and state,’ consequent upon 
Revolution of 1684: and on the diminished power of the church caused 
Še same event, see Phillimore's Mem. of Lyttleton, vol. i. p. 352. 
' The old abeurdity of de facto and de jure; as if any man could retain 
cht t. a thrune which the people would not allow him to occupy ! 
‘Io 1715, Leslie, by far the ablest of them, thus states their position: 
A ar now driven to this dilemma,—swear, or swear not: if you swear, 
‘il the soul; and if you swear not, you kill the body, in the loss of 
t bead.’ Somers Tracts, vol. xiii. p. 636. The result of the dilemma was 
t might have been expected; and a high-church writer, in the reign of 
Lan II., boasts (Somers Tracts, vol. x. p. 344) that the oaths taken by 
tbrgy were no protection to the government: ‘not that the govern- 
$ ie-ives any security from oaths.’ Whiston, too, says in his Memoirs, 
1. + Yet do Í too well remember that the far greatest part of those of the 
omity and clergy that then took the oaths to the government, seemed 
ety take them with a doubtful conscience, if not against its dictates.’ 
was in MAX; and, in 1710, we find: ‘There are now circumstances to 
-us believe that the Jacobite clergy have the like instructions to take 
aths, to get powession of a pulpit for the service of the cause, to bellow 
ur heredisary right, the pretended title of the Pretender.’ Somers Tracts, 
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the clergy were at once turned into concealed rebels; and 
we have it on the authority of a contemporary bishop, 
that the prevarication of which these men were notoriously 
guilty, was a still further aid to that scepticism, the pro- 
gress of which he bitterly deplores.'” 

As the eighteenth century advanced, the great move- 
ment of liberation rapidly proceeded. One of the most 
important of the ecclesiastical resources had formerly been 
Convocation; in which the clergy, by meeting in a body, 
were able to discountenance in an imposing manner what- 
ever might be hostile to the church; and had, moreover, 
an opportunity, which they sedulously employed, of de- 
vising schemes favourable to the spiritual authority." 
But, in the progress of the age, this weapon also was taken 
from them. Within a very few years after the Revolution, 
Convocation fell into general contempt;'" and, in 1717, 
this celebrated assembly was finally prorogued by an act 
of the crown, it being justly considered that the country 


6 

vol. xii. p. 641. A knowledge of this fact, or, at all events, a belief of it, 
was soon diffused ; and, eight years later, the celebrated Lord Cowper, then 
lord chancellor, said, in the House of Lords, ‘that his majesty had also the 
best part of the landed, and all the trading interest; that as to the clergy, he 
acould say nothing—but that tt was notorious that the majority of the populace 
had been poisoned, and that the poison was not yet quite expelled.” Parl. Hid. 
vol. vii. p. 541; also given, but not quite verbatim, in Campbell's Chancel- 
lors, vol. iv. p. 365. 

177 ı The prevarication of too many in so sacred a matter contributed not 
a little to fortify the growing atheism of the present age.’ Burnet’s Own 
Time, vol. iii. p 381. See also, to the same effect, vol. iv. pp. 176, 177; and 
a remarkable passage in Somers Tracts, vol. xii. p. 573. Ineed hardly add, 
that it was then usual to confuse scepticism with atheism ; though the two 
things are not only different, but incompatible. In regard to the quibble 
respecting de facto and de jure, and the use made of it by the clergy, the 
reader should compare Wilsons Mem. of De Foe, vol. i. pp. 171,172; 

Tracts, vol. ix. p. 531; Campbell's Chancellors, vol. iv. p. 408; and a letter 
from the Rev. Francis Jessop, written in 1717, in Nichols’s Lit. Y 
vol. iv. pp. 120-123. 

178 Among which must be particularly mentioned the practice of censur- 
ing all books that encouraged free inquiry. In this respect, the clergy were 
extremely mischievous, See Lathbury'’s Hist. of Convocation, pp. 124, 286, 
338, 351; and Wilson's Life of De Foe, vol. ii. p. 170. 

19 In 1704, Burnet (Orn Time, vol. v. p. 138) says of Convocation, ‘ but 
little opposition was made to them, as very little regard was had to them.’ 
In 1700, there was a squabble between the upper and lower house of Con- 
vocation for Canterbury; which, no doubt, aided these feelings. See Life 
of Archbishop Sharp, edited by Newcome, vol. i. p. 348, where this wretched 
cud is related with great gravity. 
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10 further occasion for its services.’ Since that 
i, this great council of the English church has never 
allowed to meet for the purpose of deliberating on 
m affairs, until a few years ago, when, by the con- 
ce of a feeble government, it was permitted to re- 


ble. So marked, however, has been the change in 


inper of the nation, that this once formidable body 
wt now retain even a semblance of its ancient influ- 
its resolutions are no longer feared, its discussions 
» longer studied; and the business of the country 
ues tu be conducted without regard to those inter- 
vhich, only a few generations ago, were considered 
ery statesman to be of supreme importance.'®*! 

leed, immediately after the Revolution, the tend- 


a€ things became too obvious to be mistaken, even 
E 3 


‘most superficial observers. The ablest men in the 
rv no longer flocked into the church, but preferred 
secular professions in which ability was more likely 
rewarded.'** At the same time, and as a natural 


arles Butler (Reminiscences, vol. ii. p. 95) says, that the final pro- 
i was in 1720; but, according to all the other authorities I have met 
waa in 1717. See Hallam's Const. Hist. vol. ii. p. 305; Lathbury’s 
* Cimeocation, p. 385; Mahon's Hist. of England, vol. i. p. 302; 
Late af Bentley, vol. ii. p. 350. 
etter, written by the Rev. Thomas Clayton in 1727, is worth read- 
l.ustrating the feelings of the clergy on this subject. He asserts, 
«of the causes of the obvious degeneracy of the age ia, that, owing 
vee ation not being allowed to meet, ‘bold and impious booka ap- 
rete te the world without any public censure.’ See this letter, 
dae Lilustrations of the Eighteenth Century, vol. iv. pp. 414-416; and 
saath it, Jettera betircen Warburton and [urd, pp. 310-312. 
n tue dedine of ability in ecclesiastical literature, see note 38 in 
ter. [n 1695, a complaint was made that secular professions were 
oz pere sought after than ecclesiastical ones, Nee England s Wanta, 
a Semera Tracta, vol. ix. p. 231, where the writer mournfully states, 
na nme è physic and law, professions ever acknowledged in all na- 
he interior to divinity, are generally embraced by gentlemen, and 
es by persons nobly descended, and preferred much above the divine’s 
"`o lhis preference was, of course, most displayed by young men 
ty aud a large amount of energy being thus drawn off from the 
wave rise to that decay of spirit and of general power which has 
eah netived > and which is also indicated by Coleridge, in his re- 
the tapelovizinyg theology” which succeeded the Revolution, Cole- 
ft Kemana, vol. iii. pp. ol, 52, 116, 117, 119. Compare Stephen's 
m Eob aat. Bing. 2d edit. 1550, vol. ii. p. 66, on ‘this depression 
3: and Hare's Mission of the Comforter, 1850, p. 264, on the ‘ in- 
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part of the great movement, the clergy saw all the offices 
of power and emolument, which they had been used to 
hold, gradually falling out of their hands. Not only in 
the dark ages, but even so late as the fifteenth century, 
they were still strong enough to monopolize the most 
honourable and lucrative posts in the empire.’® In the 
sixteenth century, the tide began to turn against them, 
and advanced with such steadiness, that, since the seven- 
teenth century, there has been no instanee of any ecclesi- 
astic being made lord chancellor ;'** and, since the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, there has been no instance 
of one receiving any diplomatic appointment, or, indeed, 
holding any important office in the state.’® Nor has this 
increasing ascendency of laymen been confined to the 
executive government. On the contrary, we find in both 
Houses of Parliament the same principle at work. In the 
early and barbarous periods of our history, one half of the 
House of Lords consisted of temporal peers; the other half 


tellectually feebler age.’ Evelyn, in 1691, laments the diminished energy 
then beginning to be observed among ‘ young preachers.’ Evelyn's Diary, 
vol. iii, p. 309; and, for another notice, in 1606, of this ‘dead and lifeless 
way of preaching,’ see Life of Cudworth, p. 35, in vol. i. of Cudzorth's Intel- 
lect Syst. 

183 Sharon Turner, describing the state of things in England in the fif- 
teenth century, says, ‘Clergymen were secretaries of government, the privy 
seals, cabinet counsellors, treasurers of the crown, ambassadors, commis- 
sioners to open parliament, and to Scotland : presidents of the king’s council, 
supervisors of the royal works, chancellors, keepers of the records, the mas- 
ters of the rolls, and even the physicians, both to the king and to the duke 
of Gloucester, during the reign of Henry VI. and afterwards.’ Turner's Hit. 
of England, vol. vi. p. 132. On their enormous wealth, see Eccleston’s Eng- 
lish Antiquities, p. 140: ‘In the early part of the fourteenth century, it is 
calculated that very nearly one-half of the soil of the kingdom was in 
hands of the clergy.’ 

184 In 1625, Williams bishop of Lincoln was dismissed from his office of 
lord-keeper; and Lord Campbell observes (Lives of the Chancellors, vol. i. 
p. 492): ‘ This is the last time that an ecclesiastic has held the great seal 
of England ; and, notwithstanding the admiration in some quarters of medi- 
geval usages, ] presume the experiment is not likely to be soon repeated.’ 

i8 Monk (Life of Bentley, vol. i. p. 222) says, that Dr. John Robins, 
bishop of Bristol, was ‘lord privy seal, and plenipotentiary at the treaty of 
Utrecht and is the last ecclesiastic in England who has held’any of the high 
offices of state.” A high-church writer, ‘in 1712, complains of the efforts 
that were being made to ‘ thrust the churchmen out of their places of powet 
in the government.’ Somers Tracts, vol. xii. p. 211. 
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f spiritual ones. By the beginning of the eighteenth 
entury, the spiritual peers, instead of forming one-half 
{the upper house, had dwindled away to one-eighth ;!°” 
od. inthe middle of the nineteenth century, they have 
ill farther shrunk to one-fourteenth :'® thus supplying 
sinking numerical instance of that diminution of eccle- 
astical power which is an essential requisite of modern 
Milization. Precisely in the same way, more than fifty 
ars have elapsed since any clergyman has been able to 
tr his seat as a representative of the people; the House 
(ummons having, in 1801, formally closed their doors 
unt a profession which, in the olden time, would have 
n gladly admitted. even by the proudest and most ex- 
sive assembly.’ In the House of Lords, the bishops 
[retain their seats; but their precarious tenure is 
evwhere remarked, and the progress of public opinion 
onstantly pointing toa period, which cannot now be 
distant. when the Peers will imitate the example set 
he Commons, and will induce the legislature to relieve 
upper house of its spiritual members; since they, by 
rhubits, their tastes, and their traditions, are evidently 
ital tor the profane exigencies of political life. 


soared after the rimm of Henry II. ‘the number of archbishops, 
eih te, priors, and ecclesiastical persons was for the most part equal 
evett fare ceeded, the number of the temporal lords and hn- 
Perrys JPrrrbiaments and Councils of England, London, 1x39, . xvii. 
eMe Parn gives several instances: the most remarkable of which 18, 
eau Henn TEL. P20 prelates, and only 23 temporal lords, were sum- 
[aiso fe mre, Was on extreme case, 
Sano ataasets af the Hons of Lords. in 1715, in Mahis Hit. of 
rn are po k-45: from which it appears that the total was 207, of 
Wet soritual, This inelides the Catholies, 
Bone reaps in Ded for 154. I tind that the House of Lorda con- 
Ber ters, of whem 30 belong to the episcopal bench. 
pee heron omonat and of course different: views, of this final ex- 
curs trom the House of Commons, see Pellea Lite of Sid- 
. AN Ho, 29; Me hens Mem, of Tooke, vol. ài. Pp- 247-260; 
Pe Mea ef Ca Wiig Party, vol. i. pp. 5-150; Campbells Chancel- 
or tgs; Passe Lite of Eldon, vol. i. p. 263; sidoiphusr Hist. 
e Hl. į va, p ase. 
tta danncirent of the clergy from the lower house was the na- 
Ca otete L oniument of the bishops from the m per, was hinted 
toe andowch regret, by a very keen observer. [n the discussion 
paan? Persons in Holy Orders from sitting in the House 
s Lad Thurnow mentioned the tenure of the bishups at this 


l, 
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While the fabric of superstition was thus tottering 
from internal decay, and while that ecclesiastical autho- 
rity which had formerly played so great a part was gra- 
dually yielding to the advance of knowledge, there sud- 
denly occurred an event which, though it might naturally 
have been expected, evidently took by surprise even those 
whom it most interested. I allude, of course, to that 
great religious revolution, which was a fitting supplement 
to the political revolution which preceded it. The dis- 
senters, who were strengthened by the expulsion of James, 
had by no means forgotten those cruel punishments which 
the Church of England, in the days of her power, had 
constantly inflicted upon them; and they felt that the 
moment had now come when they could assume towards 
her a bolder front than that on which they had hitherto 
ventured.'*' Besides this, they had in the mean time re- 
ceived fresh causes of provocation. After the death of 
our great king William III., the throne was occupied by 
a foolish and ignorant woman, whose love for the clergy 
would, in a more superstitious age, have led to dangerous 
results.'** Even as it was, a temporary reaction took 


time, and said, if the bill went to disfranchise the lower orders of the clergy, 
it might go the length of striking at the right of the reverend bench opposite to 
seats in that house; though he knew it had been held that the reverend 
lates sat, in the right of their baronies, as temporal peers.’ Parl. Hist. vol. 
xxxv. p. 1542. 

191 Jt is impossible now to ascertain the full extent to which the Church 
of England, in the seventeenth century, persecuted the dissenters; but 
Jeremy White is said to have had a list of sixty thousand of these sufferers 
between 1660 and 168, of whom no less than five thousand died in prison. 
Bogue and Bennett's Hist. of the Dissenters, vol. i. p. 108. On the cruel 
spirit which the clergy displayed in the reign of Charles II. compare Harris's 
Lives of the Stuarts, vol. v. p. 106; Orme's Life of Owen, p. 344; Somers 
Tracts, vol. xii. p. 534. Indeed, Harwood frankly said in the House of 
Commons, in 1672, ‘Our aim is to bring all dissenting men into the Pro- 
testant church, and he that is not willing to come into the church should 
not have ease.’ Parl. Hist. vol. iv. p. 530. On the zeal with which this 
principle was carried out, see an account, written in 1671, in Somers Tracts, 
vol. vii. pp. 586-615; and the statement of De Foe, in Wilson's Life of De 
Foe, vol. ii. pp. 443-444. 

192 Besides the correspondence which the Duchess of Marlborough pre- 
served for the instruction of posterity, we have some materials for esti- 
mating the abilities of Anne in the letters published in Dalrymple's Memoirs. 
In one of them Anne writes, soon after the Declaration for Liberty of Con- 
science was issued, ‘It is a melancholy prospect that all we of the Church 
of England have. All the sectaries may now do what they please. Every 
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ace, and during her reign the church was treated with 
deference which William had disdained to show.'™ The 
taral consequence immediately followed. New measures 
persecution were devised, and fresh laws were passed 
sinst those Protestants who did not conform to the doc- 
pesand discipline of the Englishchurch.’* Butafter the 
ith of Anne the dissenters quickly rallied; their ho 

nved,'® their numbers continued to increase, and in 
teof the opposition of the clergy, the laws against them 
re repealed.’ As by these means they were placed 
re ona level with their opponents, and as their tem 

i soured by the injuries they had recently received, it 
ı clear that a great struggle between the two parties 
} inevitable.” For by this time the protracted 


bes the free exercise of their religion, on purpose, no doubt, to ruin us, 
b I think to all impartial judges is very plain.’ Dalrymple’s Memoirs, 
adiz to book v. vo ii p. 173. 
' See a notable in Somers Tracts, vol. xii. p 558, which should 
an with Wilson's Life of De Foe, vol. iii. p. 372. 

and Bennett's History of the Dissenters, vol. i. 228-230, 237, 
27 ; and Hallam's Const. Hist. vol. ii. pp. 306, 397. . Hallam says, 
) impossible to doubt for an instant, that if the queen’s life had pre- 
d the Tory government for a few years, every vestige of the toleration 
Id have been effaced.’ It appears from the Vernon Correspond. vol. iii. 
N, Lond 1241, that soon after the accession of Anne, there was a pro- 
| -to debar disenters of their votes in elections;’ and we know from 
et (Own Time, vol. v. pp. 108, 136, 137, 218) that the clergy would 
ben glad if Anne had displayed even more zeal against them than she 
v did. - 
' Bagur and Bennett's Hist. of the Dissenters, vol. iii. p. 118. In Ivimey’s 
ory of the Baptists, it is eaid that the death of Anne was an ‘ answer to 
diwenters’ prayers.’ Southey’s Commonplace Book, third series, p. 135 ; 
iko p. 147, on the joy of the dissenters at the death of this troublesome 
man. 


' Two of the worst of them, ‘the act against occasional conformity, 
that retraining education, were repealed in the session of 1719.’ Hal- 
s Cong. Hid. vol. ii. p. 308. The repeal of the act against occasional 
lwmity was strennously opposed by the archbishops of York and of Can- 
ers i Bogue and Bennett's Hist. of the Dissenters, vol. iii. p. 132); but their 
wia was futile: and when the Bishop of London, in 1726, wished 
trum the Act of Toleration, he was prevented by Yorke, the attorney- 
ral we the pithy reply of Yorke, in Harris's Life of Hardwicke, vol. i. 
eh, a. 
7 At the end of the seventeenth century, great attention was excited by 
r way in which the dixacenters were beginning to organize themselves into 
rears and synods. Nee, in the Fernon Correspond. vol. ii. pp. 128-130, 
R, 154, some curious evidence of this, in letters written by Vernon, who 
ms then secretary of state ; and on the apprehensions caused by the increase 
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tyranny of the English clergy had totally destroyed those 
teelings of respect which, even in the midst of hostility 
often linger in the mind; and by the influence of which, 
if they had still existed, the contest might perhaps have 
been averted. But such motives of restraint were now 
despised ; and the dissenters, exasperated by incessant 
persecution,'*® determined to avail themselves of the de- 
clining power of the church. They had resisted her when 
she was strong; it was hardly to be expected that they 
would spare her when she was feeble. Under two of the 
most remarkable men of the eighteenth century, White- 
field, the first of theological orators," and Wesley, the 
first of theological statesmen,*” there was organized a 
great system of religion, which bore the same relation to 
the Church of England that the Church of England bore 
to the Church of Rome. Thus, after an interval of two 


of their schools, and by their svstematic interference in elections, eee Life 
of Archbishop Sharp, edited by Newcome, vol. i. pp. 125, 358. The church 
was eager to put down all dissenters’ schools; and in 1705, the Arch- 
bishop of York told the House of Lords that he ‘apprehended danger from 
the increase of dissenters, and particularly from the many academies ret u 
by them.’ Parl. Hist. vol. vi. pp. 492, 493. See also, on the increase of their 
schools, pp. 1351, 1352. , 

193 In Somers Tracts, vol. xii. p. 684, ‘it is stated, that in the reign of 
Charles II. ‘ this hard usage had begotten in the dissenters the utmost ani- 
mosity against the persecuting churchmen.’ Their increasing discontent, 
in the reign of Anne, was observed by Calamy. See Calamy’s Own Life, 
vol. ii. pp. 244, 255, 274, 284, 285. 

199 Tf the power of moving the passions be the pre er test by which to 
judge an orator, we may certainly pronounce Whitefield to be the greatest 
since the apostles. His first sermon was delivered in 1736 (Nichols's Lit. 
Anec, vol. ii, pp. 102, 122); his tield-preaching began in 1730 (Sonthey's 
Life of Wesley, vol. i. pp. 196, 197); and the eighteen thousand sermons 
which he is said to have poured forth during his career of thirty-four years 
(Southey’s Wesley, vol. ii. p. 531) produced the most astonishing effects on all 
classes, educated and uneducated. For evidence of the excitement caused 
by this marvellous man, and of the eagerness with which his discourses were 
read as well as heard, see Nichols’s it Anec. vol. ii. pp. 546, 547, and his 
Illustrations, vol. iv. pp. 302-304; Mem. of Franklin, by Himself, vol. i. 
pp. 161-167 ; Doddridge’s Correspond. vol. iv. p. 55; Stewart's Philos. of the 
Mind, vol. iii. pp. 201, 202; Lady Mary Montagws Letters, in her Works, 
1803, vol. iv. P 162; Correspond. between Ladies Pomfret and Hartford, 2nd 
edit. 1806, vol. i. pp. 138, 160-162; Afarchmont Paupers, vol. ii. p. 877. 

200 Of whom Mr. Macaulay has said (Essays, vol. i. p. 221, 3rd edit.), that 
his ‘genius for government was not inferior to that of Richelieu;’ and 
atrongly as this is expressed, it will hardly appear an exaggeration to those 
who have compared the success of Wesley with his difficulties. 
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indred years, a second spiritual Reformation was effected 
ourcountry. In the eighteenth century the Wesleyans 
re to the Bishops what, in the sixteenth century, the 
formers were to the Popes. It is indeed true, that 
edisenters from the Church of England, unlike the 
enters from the Church of Rome, soon lost that intel- 
tual vigour for which at first they were remarkable. 
ce the death of their great leaders, they have not pro- 

"lone man of original genius; and since the time of 

am Clarke, they have not had among them evena single 

lar who has enjoyed an European reputation. This 
tal penury is perhaps owing, not to any circumstances 
iar to their sect, but me rely to that general decline 

e theological spirit, by which their adversaries have 

t weakened as well as themselves.2 Be this as it 
Jit is at all events certain, that the injury they have 
ted on the English church is far greater than is ge- 

ilv supposed, and, I am inclined to think, is hardly 

tor to that which in the sixteenth century Protestant- 

inflicted upon Popery. Setting aside the actual loss 

w number of its members, there can be no doubt 

le wa~ in 1739 that Wesley first spente rebelled against the church, 

Tont teobes the Bishop of Bristol, who ordered him to quit his dio- 
Nod lays Lae cof Wesley, vol. i. pp. 226, 243. In the same vear he 

; tn ahin the fied» See the remarkable entry in his Journals, 

wn Moreh. 17539. 

Cay franiv confess that indifference has been another enemy to 
oft the dis-enting canse.” Bogue and Bannetl's Huet. of the Dis- 
iy. pe OL In Newman's: Development of Christian Doctrine, 

She re ate seme: remarka on the diminished energy of Weslevanism, 

Meo N wean seems to aserihe to the fact that the Wesleyana have 


<ra rantin which ‘order takes the place of enthusiasm.’ p. #5. 
ray reeg but [still think that the larger cause has been the 


Ea vi his sneering way, mentions the spread of Methodism in 
.. ta hte mwh e entury (i alpole & Letters, vol rp. 2, 272); 
oot eae im ITS. told the Honse of Lords (Parl. Hist. vol. xviii. 
eOMethealien was daly gatning ground, particularly in the 
Sr towns g? while te come down still later, it appears from a 
Poe o Weiimeton to Lod bldon (Tiwwisss Life of Lildon, 
at abeant Psosot was masing proselytes in the army, 
tte the weh qeeurate, are somewhat varue - Imt we have 


rot jaecevide nee respecting: the rapid erowth of religions 
SON ea paper Pumi in one of the chests of William IH., 
i fr FONLI CUenears, Vol a. part. I, appe madix to chapter i. 
r uois Lagland of conformists to nonconformists War as 
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that the mere formation of a Protestant faction, unopposed 
by the government, was a dangerous precedent; and we 
know from contemporary history that it was so considered 
by those who were most interested in the result. Be- 
sides this, the Wesleyans displayed an organization so 
superior to that of their predecessors the Puritans, that 
they soon became a centre round which the enemies of 
the church could conveniently rally. And, what is per- 
haps still more important, the order, regularity, and pub- 
licity, by which their proceedings have usually been 
marked, distinguished them from other sects; and by 
raising them as it were to the dignity of a rival establish- 
ment, have encouraged the diminution of that exclusive 
and superstitious respect which was once paid to the 
Anglican hierarchy.” 


224 to 1. Eighty-four years after the death of William, the dissenters, in- 
stead of comprising only a twenty-third, were estimated at ‘ a fourth part 
of the whole community.’ Letter from Watson to the Duke of Rutland, 
written in 1726, in Life of Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, vol. i. p. 246. Since 
then, the movement has been uninterrupted; an l the returns recently pub- 
lished by government disclose the startling fact, that on Sunday, 31st March 
1251, the members of the Church of England who attended morning service 
only exceeded by one-half the Independents, Baptists, and Methodists who 
attended at their own places of worship. See the Census Table, in Jowrxal 
of Statist. Soc. vol. xviii. p. 151. If this rate of decline continues, it will be 
impossible for the Church of England to survive another century the attacks 
of her enemies. 

206 The treatment which the Wesleyans received from the clergy, many 
of whom were mazistrates, shows what would have taken place if such vio- 
lence had not been discouraged by the government. See Southey’s Life f 
Wesley, vol. i. pp. 395-406. Wesley has himself given many details, whi 
Southey did not think proper to relate, of the calumnies and insalts to 
which he and his followers were subjected by the clergy. See Wesley's Jour- 
nals, pp. 114, 145, 178, 181, 108, 235, 246, 275, 375, 562, 619, 637, 64 
Compare Watson's Observations on Sou‘hey's Wesley, pp. 173, 174; and for 
other evidence of the treatment of those who differed from the church, se 
Correspondence and Diary of Doddridge, vol. ii. p. 17, vol. iii. pp. 108, 131, 
132, 144, 145, 156. Grosley, who visited England in 1765, says of White- 
field, ‘The ministers of the established religion did their utmost to bafle 
the new preacher; they preached against him, representing him to the 
people as a fanatic, a visionary, &c. Ke. ; in tine, they opposed him with 9 
much success, that they caused him to be pelted with stones in every 
where he opened his mouth to the public.” Grosley's Tour to London, 

1772, vol. i. p. 396. 

205 That Woslevaniam encouraged dissent by imparting to it an orderly 
character, which in some degree approximated tu church-discipline, is ju- 
diciously observed in Bogue and Bennett's History of the Dissenters, vol. i 
pp. 165, 160. But these writers deal rather too harshly with Wesley ; though 
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But these things, interesting as they are, only formed 
bale step of that vast process by which the ecclesias- 
dal power was weakened, and our countrymen thus en- 
hed to secure a religious liberty, imperfect indeed, but 
w superior to that possessed by any other people. Among 
be innumerable symptoms of this great movement, there 
ite two of peculiar importance. These were, the sepa- 
tiun of theology, first from morals, and then from poli- 
ce. The separation from morals was effected late in the 
ventcenth century; the separation from politics before 
e middle of the eighteenth century. And it is a strik- 
rinstance of the decline of the old ecclesiastical spirit, 
t hoth these great changes were begun by the clergy 
wselves. Cumberland, bishop of Peterborough, was 

frst who endeavoured to construct a system of morals 
amt the aid of theology.” Warburton, bishop of 
ucester, Was the first who laid down that the state 
st consider religion in reference, not to revelation, but 


sno doubt that he was a very ambitious man, and over-fond of power. 
teara period of his career he bezan to aim at objects higher than those 
ptei by the Puritans, whose efforts, particularly in the sixteenth 
an, he locked at somewhat contemptuously. Thus, for instance, in 
eeirht sears after he had revolted against the church, he expresses 
Soon Dts wonder at the weakness of those holy confessors” (the 
thay Puritans) ‘many of whom spent so much of their time and 
San tspatng about surplice and hoods, or kneeling at the Lord's 
Freeads, pe 249, Mareh Doth. 1747. Such warfare as this would 
osaten d the soaring mind of Wesley; and from the spirit which 
poset camino. Journals, as well as from the careful and far-seeing 
Pew hh be made for managing his sect, it is evident that this great 
hei larcer views than any of his predecessors, and that he wished 

fo. a sotem capable of rivalliag the established church. 
Me Hilam i Lit, of Europe, vol. i. p. 300) says, that Cumberland 
Sea heen the first Christian writer who sought to establish svs- 
te pobeaples of moral right independentiy of revelation.” See 
~atportant ebange, Wheerell’s Hist. of Moral Philosophy in Eng- 
Plo Dh The dangers always ineurred by making theology the ba-ia 
Pare Low pretty well understood ; but by no writer have they been 
oe Te ereny than by M. Charles Comte: see the able exposition 
ae Janita, vol. i. pp. 225-247. There is a short and un- 
atat Cambes band’s book im Mackintod’s Ethical Philosophy, 
A He wasa man of considerable learning, and is noticed by M. 
ete oere ef the eariest students of Coptie. Quatremère sur la 
ct i Jaterature de © Ligupte pon He was made a bishop in 1691, 
oOo ued the De Liyibus in 1672. Chalners's Diog. Dict. vol. xi. 
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to expediency; and that it should favour any particular 
creed, not in proportion to its truth, but solely with a view 
to its general utility.2°” Nor were these mere barren prin- 
ciples, which subsequent inquirers were unable to apply. 
The opinions of Cumberland, pushed to their furthest ex- 
tent by Hume,’ were shortly afterwards applied to prac- 
tical conduct by Paley,” and tospeculative jurisprudence 
by Bentham and Mill ;?’° while the opinions of Warburton, 
spreading with still greater rapidity, have influenced our 
legislative policy, and are now professed, not only by ad- 
vanced thinkers, but even by those ordinary men, who, if 


207 This was in his work entitled The Alliance beticeen Church and State, 
which first appeared, according to Hurd (Life of Warburton, 1794, Ato, p. 13), 
in 1736, and, as may be supposed, caused great scandal. The history of its 
influence I shall trace on another occasion; in the mean time, the reader 
should compare, respecting its tendency, Palmer on the Church, vol. ii. pP- 313, 
322, 323; Parr's Works, vol. i. pp. 657, 665, vol. vii. p. 128; Whately's Dan- 
gers to Christian Faith, p. 190; and Nichols's Lit. Anec. vol. iii. p. 18. In 
January 1739-40, Warburton writes to Stukeley (Nichols’s Uhustrations, 
vol. ii. p. 53): ‘But you know how dangerous new roads in theology are, 
by the clamour of the bigota against me.’ See also some letters which 
passed between him and the elder Pitt in 1762, on the subject of expediency, 
printed in Chatham Correspond. vol. ii. pp. 184 seq. Warburton writes, 
p. 190, ‘ My opinion is, and ever was, that the state has nothing at all to do 
with errors in religion, nor the least mght so much as to attempt to repress 
them.’ To make such a man a bishop was a great feat for the eighteenth 
century, and would have been an impossible one for the seventeenth. 

28 The relation between Cumberland and Iume consists in the entirely 
eecular plan according to which both investigated ethics; in other res 
there is great difference between their conclusions ; but if the anti-theo- 
logical method is admitted to be sound, it is certain that the treatment of 
the subject by Hume is more consequential from the premisses, than is that 
by his predecessor. It is this which makes JIume a continuator of Cum- 
berland ; though with the advantage, not only of coming half a century after 
him, but of possessing a more comprehensive mind. The ethical specula- 
tions of Hume are in the third book of his Treatise of Human Nature (Hume's 
Philosophical Works, Edin. 1826, vol. ii. pp. 219 seq.), and in his Inquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals, ibid. vol ly. pp. 337-305. 

209 The moral system of Paley, being essentially utilitarian, completed the 
revolution in that field of inquiry ; and as his work was drawn up with great 
ability, it exercised immense influence in an age already prepared for its re- 
ception. His Moral and Political Philosophy was published in 1785 ; in 1788 
it became a standard book at Cambridge; and by 1805 it had ‘ passed through 
fifteen editions.” — Meadley’s Memoirs of Paley, pp. 127, 145. Compare 
Whewell’s Hist. of Moral Philosophy, p. 176 

710 ‘That the writings of these two eminent men form part of the same 
scheme, ia well known to those who have studied the history of the school 
to which they belong; and on the intellectual relation they bore to each 
other, I cannot do better than refer to a very striking letter by James Mill 
himself, in Bentham’s Works, edit. Bowring, vol. x. pp. 481, 482. 
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they had lived fifty years earlier, would have shrunk from 


them with undissembled fear.”!! 

Thus it was that, in England, theology was finally 
severed from the two great departments of ethics and of 
government. As, however, this important change was at 
first not of a practical, but solely of an intellectual cha- 
racter, its operation was, for many years, confined to a 
small class, and has not yet produced the whole of those 
results which we have every reason to anticipate. But 
there were other circumstances which tended in the same 
direction, and which, being known to all men of tolerable 
education, produced effects more immediate, though per- 
haps less permanent. To trace their details, and point 
out the connexion between them, will be the business of 
part of the future volumes of this work: at present, I can 
only glance at the leading features. Of these, the most 
prominent were: The great Arian controversy, which, 
rashly instigated by Whiston, Clarke, and Waterland, dis- 
seminated doubts among nearly all classes;7/” the Ban- 
gorian controversy, which, involving matters of eccle- 
siastical discipline hitherto untouched, led to discussions 
dangerous to the power of the church ;?!* the great work of 


211 The repeal of the Test Act, the admission of Catholics into parliament, 
and the steadily increasing feeling in favour of the admission of the Jews, 
are the leading symptoms of this great movement. On the gradual diffusion 
among us of the doctrine of expediency, which, on all subjects not yet raised 
to sciences, ought to be the sole regulator of human actions, see a remarkable, 
but a mournful letter, written in 1812, in the Life of Wilberforce, vol. iv. 
p. 28. See also the speech of Lord Eldon in 1828, in Twiss's Life of Eldon, 
vol. ii. p. 203. 

212 Fom a curious passage in Hutton’s Life of Himself, p. 27, we learn 
that, in 17:39, the scepticism of the Anti-Trinitarians had penetrated among 
the tradesmen at Nottingham. Compare, respecting the spread of this 
heresy, Nichols's Lit, Anec. vol. viii. p. 375 ; Priestley’s Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 25, 
26, 53; Doddridge's Correspond. and Diary, vol. ii. p. 477 note; and on 
Peirce, who took an active part, and whom Whiston boasts of having cor- 
rupted, see IWhiston’s Memoirs, pp. 143, 144. Sharp, who was Archbishop 
of York when the controversy began, foresaw its dangerous consequences. 
Life of Sharp, edited by Newcome, vol. ii. pp. 7, 8, 185, 186. See further 
Maclaine's note in Moshetin’s Ecclesiast. Hist. vol. ii. pp. 293, 294; Lathbury's 
Hist. of Convocation, pp. 338, 342, 351; and a note in Butler's Reminsaec. 
vol. i. pp. 206, 207. 

213 Mr. Butler (Mem. of the Catholics, vol, iii. pp. 182-184, 347-350) notices 
with evident pleasure the effect of this famous controversy in weakening the 
Anglican Church, Compare Bogue and Bennett's Hist. of the Dissenters, vol. iii. 
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Blackburne on the Confessional, which at one moment 
almost caused a schism in the Establishment itself ;?"* the 
celebrated dispute respecting miracles between Middleton, 
Church, and Dodwell, continued, with still larger views, 
by Hume, Campbell, and Douglas;* the exposure of the 
gross absurdities of the Fathers, which, already begun by 
Daillé and Barbeyrac, was followed up by Cave, Middle- 
ton, and Jortin; the important and unrefuted statements 
of Gibbon, in his fifteenth and sixteenth chapters; the 
additional strength conferred on those chapters by the 
lame attacks of Davis, Chelsum, Whitaker, and Watson; 


pp. 135-141. Whiston (Memoirs, p. 2-14) says : ‘ And, indeed, this Bangorian 
controversy seemed for a great while to engross the attention of the public.’ 
See more about it in Lathbury’s Hist. of Convocation, pp. 372-383 ; Nicholis 
Lit. Anec. vol. i. p. 152, vol. ix. pp. 433, 434, 516; Michols’s Ilustrations, 
vol. i. p. 810; Bishop Newton's Life of Himself, pp. 177, 178. 

214 The Confessional, a most able attack on the subscription of creeds and 
articles, was published in 1766; and, according to a contemporary observer, 
‘it excited a general spirit of inquiry.’ Cappe's Memoirs, pp. 147, 148. The 
consequence was, that in 1772 a society was instituted by Blackburne and 
other clergy of the Church of England, with the avowed object of doing 
away with all subscriptions in religion. Nichols's Lit. Anec. vol. i. p. 570; 
Illustrations, vol. vi. p. 854. A petition against the Articles was at once 
drawn up, signed by 200 clergy (Adolphus’s George III. vol. i. p. 508), and 
brought before the Tlouze of Commons. In the animated debate which 
followed, Sir William Meredith said that ‘the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England were framed when the spirit of free inquiry, when liberal 
and enlarged notions, were yet in their infancy.’ Parl. Hist. vol. xvii. p. 246. 
He added, p. 247: ‘Severul of the Articles are absolutely unintelligible, 
and, indeed, contradictory and absurd.’ Lord George (Germain said : ‘In my 
apprehension, some of the Articles are incomprehensible, and some self- 
contradictory.’ p. 265. Mr. Sawbridge declared that the Articles are ‘ strik- 
ingly absurd ;’ Mr. Salter that they are ‘too absurd to be defended ;’ and 
Mr. Dunning that they are _Palpably ridiculous.’ p. 204. For further in- 
formation on this attempt at reform, see Disney's Life of Jebb, pp. 31-36 ; 
Meadley’s Mem. of Paley, pp. 88-04; Hodgson's Life of Porteus, pp. 38-40 ; 
Memoirs of Priestley, vol. ii. p. 582; and a characteristic notice in Palmer's 
Treatise on the Church, vol. i. pp. 270, 271. 

21> Flume says, that on his return from Italy in 1749, he found ‘all 
land in a ferment on account of Dr. Middleton's Free Inquiry.’ Hume's Lafe 
of Himself, in his Works, vol. i. p. vii. See also, on the excitement caused 
by this masterly attack, Michols’s Illustrations of the Eighteenth Century, 
vol. ii. p. 176; which should be compared with Doddridge's Correspond. 
vol. iv. pp. 536, 537: and on the ‘miraculous controversy’ in general, see 
Porteus's Life of Secker, 1797, p. 38; Phillimore's Mem. of Lyttleton, vol. i. 
p- 161; Michols’s Lit. Anec. vol. ii. pp. 440, 527, vol. 111. pp: 535, 750, vol. v. 
pp. 417, 418, 600; Hull's Letters, 1778, vol. i. p. 109; Warburton's Letters 
to Hurd, pp. 49, 50. 

316 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall has now been jealously scrutinized by two 
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hile, not to mention inferior matters, the century was 
keed amid the confusion caused by that decisive con- 

between Porson and Travis, respecting the text 
the Heavenly Witnesses, which excited immense atten- 
w,” and was immediately accompanied by the disco- 
nes of geologists, in which, not only was the fidelity of 
e Mosaic cosmogony impugned, but its accuracy was 
wn to be impossible.*"* These things, following each 
erin rapid and startling succession, perplexed the faith 


tations of eager and unscrupulous opponents; and I am onl 

racral opinion of competent judges when I say, that by each successive 
iay it has gained fresh reputation. Against his celebrated fifteenth and 
nth chapters, all the devices of controversy have been exhausted ; but 
uly result has been, that while the fame of the historian is untarnished, 
tacks of his enemies are falling into complete oblivion. The work of 
u remains ; but who is there who feels any interest in what was 
© against him % 

(m the effect produced by these matchless letters of Porson, see Har- 
Life of Bishop Burgess, p. 374; and as to the previous agitation of the 
min England, see Calamy's Own Life vol. i. pp. 442, 443; Monk's 
f Bentley, vol. ii. pp. 16-14), 146, 286-289 ; Butler's Reminiscences, vol. i. 
. Compare Somers Tracts, vol. xii. p. 137, vol. xiii. p. 458. 

The sceptical character of geology was first clearly exhibited during 
t thirty years of the eighteenth century. Previously, the geologists 
r the moet past allied themselves with the theologians; but the in- 
ig buldness of public opinion now enabled them to institute indepen- 
vestigations, without regard to doctrines hitherto received. In this 

f view, much was effected by the researches of Hutton, whose work, 
ar Charles Lyell, contains the first attempt ‘to explain the former 
"= of the earth's crust by reference exclusively to natural agents.’ 

Principles of Geology, p. 50, To establish this method was, of course, 
lve the alliance with the theologians; but an earlier symptom of the 

was seen in 1773, that is, fifteen years before Hlutton wrote: see a 
b Watumwa Life of Himself, vol. i. p. 402, where it is stated that the 
ankers ' attacked the ‘ Mosaic account of the world’s age, especially 
ze publication of Mr. Brydone's Travels through Sicily and Malta.’ 
aaz to Lowndes (Bibliographer's Manual, vol. i. p. 279), Brydone’s 
‘aa published in 1773; and in 1784 Sir William Jones notices the 
voaf these inquiries: see his dscourse on the (ods of Greece, Italy, 
ia, in which he observes (Works, vol. i. p. 233) with regret, that he 
zean ace when some intelligent and virtuous persons are inclined to 
ze authenticity of the accounts delivered by Moses concerning the 
te world.” Since then, the progress of geology has been so rapid, 
w historical value of the writings of Moses is abandoned by all 

nd men, even among the clergy themselves. I need only refer 

t has been said by two of the most eminent of that profession, 
noid and Mr. Baden Powell. See the observations of Arnold in 
n's Phases of Faith, p. 111 (compare pp. 122, 123); and the still 
-eiseive remarks in Powella Sermons on Christianity without Judaism, 
z OA BE), For other instances, see Lyell a Se Vint to the United 
4, vol. i pp. 210, 220. 
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of men, disturbed their easy credulity, and produced effe< 
on the public mind, which can only be estimated by the 
who have studied the history of that time in its origin 
sources. Indeed, they cannot be understood, even in thei 
general bearings, except by taking into consideration som 
other circumstances with which the great progress wa 
intimately connected. 

For, in the mean time, an immense change had begun 
not only among speculative minds, but also among th 
people themselves. The increase of scepticism stimulate 
their curiosity; and the diffusion of education supplie 
the means of gratifying it. Hence, we find that one « 
the leading characteristics of the eighteenth century, an 
one which pre-eminently distinguished it from all thi 
preceded, was a craving after knowledge on the part: 
those classes from whom knowledge had hitherto bee 
shut out. It was in that great age, that there were fir 
established schools for the lower orders on the only di 
they had time to attend them,?” and newspapers on t! 
only day they had time to read them.” It was th 
that there were first seen, in our country, circulating 
braries ;**' and it was then, too, that the art of printin 


219 It is usually supposed that Sunday-schools were began by Raikes, 
1781; but, though he appears to have been the first to organize them oi 
suitable scale, there is no doubt that they were established by Lindsey, in 
immediately after 1765. See Cappe's Memoirs, pp. 118,122; Harford s 1 
of Burgess, p. 92; Nichols's Lit. Anec. vol. iji. pp. 430, 431, vol. ix. p. 54 
Chalmers's Biog. Dict. vol. xxv. p. 485; Journ. of Stat. Soc. vol. x. p. | 
vol. xiii. p. 265; Hodgson's Life of Porteus, p. 92. It ia said, in Spena 
Social Statics, p. 343, that the clergy of the Church of England were, & 
body, opposed to the establishment of Sunday-schools. (Com Watec 
Observations on Southey'’s Wesley, p. 149.) At all events, they increa 
rupidly, and by the end of the gentury had become common. See Nicko 
Tit. Anec. vol. v. pp. 672, 679; Nichols's Illustrations, vol. i. p. 460; Life 
Wilberforce, vol. 1. p. 180, vol. ii. p. 200; Wesley’s Journals, pp. 806, RY 

#20 Mr. IIunt (ist. of Newspapers, vol. i. p. 273) makes no mention 
Sunday newspapers earlier than a notice by Crabbe in 1785; but, in 17 
Lord Belgrave said, in the House of Commons, that they first appes 
‘about the year 1780.’ Parl. Hist. vol. xxxiv. p. 1006. In 1799, Wilbert 
tried to have a Jaw enacted to suppress them. Life of Wilberforce, vo. 

yp. 328R, 424. 

PP al When Franklin came to London, in 1726, there was not a single 
culating library in the metropolis. See Franklin's Life of Himself, vi 
p- 64; and, in 1697, ‘the only library in London which approached 
nature of a public library was that of Sion College, belonging to the Lo 
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instead of being almost confined to London, began to be 


: y practised in country-towns.”” It was also in 
eighteenth century, that the earliest systematic efforts 
wre made to popularize the sciences, and facilitate the 
scquisition of their general principles, by writing treatises 
them in an easy and untechnical style ;?” while, at the 


=: In 1746, Gent, the well-known printer, wrote his own life. In this 
¢miows work, he states, that in 1714 there were ‘few printers in England, 
London, at that time; none then, I am sure, at Chester, Liverpool, 
Whitehaven, Preston, Manchester, Kendal, and Leeds, as for the most part 
sew shound.’ Life of Thomas Gent, pp. 20,21. (Compare a list of coun 
feating- houses, in 1724, in Nichols's Lit. Anec. vol. i. p. 289.) How this 
tate of things was remedied, is a most important inquiry for the historian ; 
but in this note I can only give a few illustrations of the condition of differ- 
æt districts. The first printing-office in Rochester was established by Fisher, 
wh died in 1758 (Nichols’s Lit. Anec. vol. iii. p. 675); the first in Whitby, 
vain 1770 ( LMustrationa, vol. iii. p. 787) ; and. Richard Greene, who died 
a lich, >was the first who brought a printing-press to Lichfield’ (Jbid. 
wh vi. p. 320). In the reign of Anne, there was not a single bookseller in 
Birmincham (Suuthey’s Commonplace Book, lst series, 1849, p. 5€8); but, in 
GH, we tind a printer established there (Hulls Letters, Lond. 1778, vol. 1. 
` pie): and, in fr, there was a printer even in Falkirk (Parl. Hist. vol. 
Im p. AW). In other parta the movement was slower; and we are told 
thet, about 1720, ‘there was scarcely a bookseller in Cornwall.’ Life of 
bemae! Drew, by his Son, 1834, pp. 40, 41. 
®© Desayu iera and Hill were the two first writers who gave thempelves u 
popularizing physical truths. At the beginning of the reign of (ieorge I. 
gulers was ‘the first who read lectures in London on experimental 
imwphy.” Seuthey’s Commonplace Book, 3d series, 1850, p.77. See also 
y Cyclopedia, vol. viii. p. 430; and, on his elementary works, compare 
| dehas Lat. Aner. vol. vi. p. 81. As to Ilill, he is said to have set the 
cumple of publishing popular scientific works in numbers; a plan so well 
mited w that inquisitive age, that, if we believe Horace Walpole, he 
‘earned fifteen guineas a week.’ Letter to Henry Zouch, January 3d, 1761, 
in Walpele's Lettera, vol. iv. p. 117, edit. 18-40. 
is the latter half of the cighteenth century, the demand for books on the 
gatural wiences rapidly increased (see, among many other instances which 
mizht be quoted, a note in Pulteney's Hist. of Botany, vol. ii. p. 180); and, 
eariy in the reign of George LII., Priestley began to write popularly on 
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same time, the invention of Encyclopedias enabled the 
results to be brought together, and digested in a forr 
more accessible than any hitherto employed.*** Then, too 
we first meet with literary periodical reviews: by means 


of which large bodies of practical men acquired informa- 


tion, scanty indeed, but every way superior to their former 
ignorance.”” The formation of societies for purchasing 
books now became general ;?”6 and, before the close of the 
century, we hear of clubs instituted by reading men among 
the industrious classes.””’ In every department, the same 
eager curiosity was shown. In the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, debating societies sprung upamong trades- 
men ;*”8 and this was followed by a still bolder innovation, 
for, in 1769, there was held the first public meeting ever 


physical subjects. (Memoirs of Priestley, vol. i. pp. 288, 289.) Goldamith did 
something in the same direction (Zrior's Life of Goldsmith, vol. i. pp. 414. 
469, vol. ii. p. 108); and Pennant, whose earliest work appeared in 1706 
was ‘the first who treated the natural history of Britain in a popular and 
interesting style.’ Swainson on the Study of Natural History, p. 60. In the 
reign of George IL, publishers began to encourage elementary works ot 
chemistry. Nichols's Lit. Anec. vol. ix. p. 763. 

2% In 1704, 1708, and 1710, Harris published his Dictionary of Arts ane 
Sctencea; and from this, according to Nichols's Lit. Anec. vol. ix. pp. 770, 
771, has ‘originated all the other dictionaries and cyclopredias that have 
since appeared.’ Compare vol. v. p. 650; and Bogue and Bennett's Hid. oj 
the Dissenters, vol. iv. p. 500. 

22> Late in the seventeenth century, an attempt was first made in England 
to establish literary journals, Hallum's Lit. of Europe, vol. iii. p. 539; and 
Dibdin's Bibliomania, 1812, p. 16. But reviews, as we now understand the 
word, meaning a critical publication, were unknown before the accession ol 
George H.; but, about the middle of his reign, they began to increase. 
Compare Wright's England under the House of Hanover, 1848, vol. i. p. 504, 
with Michols's Lit, Anec. vol. iii. pp. 507, BOR. At an earlier pericd, the 
functions of reviews were performed, as Monk says, by pamphlets. Monk: 
Life of Bentley, vol. i. p. 112. 

224 As we find from many casual notices of book-clubs and book-eocieties 
See, for example Doddridge's Correapond, vol. ii. pp. 57, 119; Jesse's Life o 
Selwyn, vol. ii. p. 23; Nichola’s Illustrations of the Eighteenth Century, vol. ¥ 
pp. 184, 824, 825; Wakefield's Life of Himself, vol. i. p. 528; Memoirs 
Sir J. E. Smith, vol. i. p. 8; Life of Roscoe, by his Son, vol. i. p. 228 (thoug 
this lust was perhaps a circulating library). 

247 6 Numerous associations or clubs, composed principally of reading me 
of the lower ranka.” Life of Dr Currie, by his Son, vol. i. p. 175. 

28 Of which the most remarkable was that called the Robin-Hood Se 
ciety ; respecting which the reader should compare Campbella Lires of tl 
Chancellora, vol. vi. p. 373; Groaley’a Iondon, vol. i. p. 160; Pari. His 
vol. xvii. p. 301: Southey’s Commonplace Book, 4th serien, p. 339; Forster 
Life of Goldsmith, vol. 1. p. 810; Prior's Life of Goldsmith. vol. i. pp. 4l! 
420; Prior's Life of Burke, p. 15; Nichols's Lit. Anec. vol. iii. p. 154. 
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sembled in England, the first in which it was attempted 
enlighten Englishmen respecting their political rights. 
bout the same time, the proceedings in our courts of law 
mn to be studied by the people, and communicated to 
m through the medium of the daily press.” Shortly 
ore this, political newspapers arose,”! and a sharp 
iggle broke out between them and the two Houses of 
lament touching the right of publishing the debates; 
end of which wus, that both houses, though aided by 
crown, were totally defeated; and, for the first time, 
people were able to study the proceedings of the na- 
al legislature, and thus gain some acquaintance with 


‘From the summer of 1769 is to be dated the first establishment of 
‘mectings in England.’ Albemarle's Mem. of Rockingham, vol. ii. p. 98. 
ic meetings, . . . . through which the people might declare their 
-acquired consciousness of power, .. .. cannot be distinctly traced 
‘than the year 1769; but they were now (t.e. in 1770) of daily occur- 
| Cooke's Hist. of Party, vol. iii. p. 187. See also Hallam's Const. Hist. 
p. 420. 

"be most interesting trials were first noticed in newspapers towards 
1 of the reign of George II. Campbell's Chancellors, vol. v. p. 52, vol. vi. 


n 1606, the only newspapers were weekly; and the first daily paper 
vd in the reign of Anne. Compare Simmonds's Essay on Newspapers, 
mal of Statist. Society, vol. iv. p. 113, with Hunt's Hist. of Newspapers, 
pp ls7, 175, vol. ii. p. 90; and Nichols's Lit. Anec. vol. iv. p. 80. In 
thes, instead of merely communicating news, as heretofore, began to 
art in ‘the discussion of political topics’ (Jfallam's Const. Hiat. 
p- $45): and, an this change had been preceded a very few years by 
eduction of cheap political pamphlets (see a curious passage in Wi 
ate of Th Foe, vol il. p. 29 } it became evident that a great movement 
t hand in regard to the diffusion of such inquiries, Within twenty 
sfer the death of Anne, the revolution was completed; and the press, 
-umt time in the history of the world, was made an exponent of 
“pinion. The earliest notice of this new power which I have met 
a parliament, is in a speech delivered by Danvers, in 1738; which is 
quoting, beth because it marks an epoch, and because it is charac- 
ef that troublesome class to which the man belonged. ‘ But I be- 
eass this distinguished legislator,—‘ but I believe the people of Cireat 
Jam gouverne by a power that never was heard of, as a supremo au- 
„in any age or country before, This power, sir, does not consist in 
+ late will of the prince, in the direction of parliament, in the strength 
may. in the influence of the clergy; neither, sir, is it a petticoat go- 
2°: but, sir, it is the yovernment of the press, The stuif which our 
ae Wepapeca are filled with, is received with greater reverence than 
parliament; and the sentiments of one of these seribblers have more 

with the multitude than the opinion of the best politician in the 
w. Pari. Ilis. vol. x. p. 448. 
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the national affairs.” Scarcely was this triumph com- 
pleted, when fresh stimulus was given by the promulgation 
of that great political doctrine of personal representation,” 
which must eventually carry all before it; and the germ 
of which may be traced late in the seventeenth century, 
when the true idea of personal independence began to 
take root and flourish.“ Finally, it was reserved for the 
eighteenth century, to set the first example of calling on 
the people to adjudicate upon those solemn questions of 
religion in which hitherto they had never been consulted, 
although it is now universally admitted that to their 


growing intelligence these, and all other matters, must 
ultimately be referred.*” 


232? This great contest was brought to a close in 1771 and 1772; when, as 
Lord Campbell says, ‘the right of publishing parliamentary debatea was 
substantially established.” Campbell's Chancellors, vol. v. p. 511, vol. vi. p. 90. 
For further information respecting this important victory, see Cooke's Hid. 
of Party, vol. iii. PP 179-184; Almon's Correspond. of Wilkes, 1805, vol v. 
p. 63; Stephens's Mem. of Tooke, vol. i. pp. 329-351 ; Mahon's Hist. of England, 
vol. v. p. 290; and, on its connexion with Junius's Letters, see Forster's Life 
of Goldsmith, vol. 11. pp. 183, l4. 

George IIT., always consistent and always wrong, strenuously opposed 
this extension of the popular rights. In 1771, he wrote to Lord North: ‘It 
is highly necessary that this strange and lawleas method of publishing debates 
in the papers should be put a stop to. But is not the House of Lords the best 
court to bring such miscreants before ; as it can tive, as well as imprison, and 
has broader shoulders to support the odium of so salutary a measure ?’ 
to Mahon, vol. v. p. xlviii.; and note in Walpole’s George TII. vol. iv. p. 2%, 
where the words, ‘in the papers,’ are omitted; but I copy the letter, as 
printed by Lord Mahon. In other respecta, both versions are the same: so 
that we now know the idea George III. had of what constituted a miscreant. 

433 Lord Jobn Russell, in his work on the History of the English Con- 
stitution, says: ‘Dr. Jebb, and after him Mr. Cartwright, broached the 
theory of personal representation ;’ but this appears to be a mistake, since 
the theory is said to have been first put forward by Cartwright, in 1776 
Compare Russell on the Constitution, 1321, pp. 240, 241, with Life and Cor- 
resp. of Cartwright, 1826, vol. i. pp. 91, 92. A letter in the Life of Dr. Currie, 
vol. il. pp. 307-314, shows the interest which even sober and practical men 
were beginning to feel in the doctrine betore the end of the century. 

234 On this I have a philological remark of some interest, —namely, that 
there is reason to believe that ‘the word “independence,” in its modem 
acceptation,’ does not occur in our language before the early of the 
eighteenth century. See Hare's Guexses at Truth, 2d series, 1848, p. 262. 
A similar change, though at a later period, took place in France. See the 
observations on the word ‘individualisme, in Tocqueville, Démocratie en 
Amérique, vol. iv. p. 156; and in the later work, by the same author, L'An- 
cien Réime, Paris, 1856, pp. 148, 149. 

23 Archbishop Whately (Dungers to Christian Faith, pp. 76, 77) says: 
‘Neither the attacks on our religion, nor the evidences in its support, were, 
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Jn connexion with all this, there was a corresponding 
danre in the very form and make of our literature. The 
ash and pedantic method, which our great writers had 
ng been accustomed to employ, was ill suited to an im- 
tuous and inquisitive generation, thirsting after know- 
ice, and therefore intolerant of obscurities former! 
heeded. Hence it was that, early in the eighteenth 
atury. the powerful, but cumbrous, language, and the 
g, involved sentences, so natural to our ancientauthors, 
re, notwithstanding their beauty, suddenly discarded, 
1 were succeeded by a lighter and simpler style, which, 
ng more rapidly understood, was better suited to the 
wencies of the age.” 


zy great extent, brought forward in a popular form, till near the close 
be last century. On both sides, the learned (or those who professed to 
ach) seem to have agreed in this,—that the mass of the people were to 
¿mce in the decision of their superiors, and neither should, nor could, 
vies their own minds on the question.’ This is well put, and quite true; 
should be compared with the complaint in Wakefield's Life of Himself, 
ii. p. 215; Nichols's Lit. Anec. of the Ewyhteenth Century, vol. viii. p. 144; 
Heulgson's Life of Bishwp Porteus, pp. 73, 74, 122, 125, 1280. See also a 
vb bv Manstield, in 7ni ( Parl, Hit. vol. xxii. p- 205), when an attem 
mad+ to put down the ‘Theological Society. The whole debate is 
th mading; not on account of ita merits, but because it supplies evi- 
of the prevailing spirit. 
‘Culeridue (Lit, Remains, vol. i. pp. 230 seq.) has made some inter- 
"l remarka on the vicissitudes of English style: and he justly observes, 
as. that, ‘after the Revolution, the spirit of the nation became much 
+ oatntmercial than it had been before; a learned body, or clerisy, as 
+, sewlually disappeared ; and literature in general began to be addressed 
Lecetumen, miscellaneous public.’ He goes on to lament this change; 
wh, in that, I disagree with him. See also The Friend, vol. i. p. 19, 
‘be contrasts the modern style with ‘the stately march and difficult 
atens’ of the great writers of the seventeenth century. Compare, on 
ateration, the preface to Nader Shah, in Works of Sir W. Jones, vol. v. 
44 sew alao, in Marford’s Life of Burgess, pp. 40, 41, a curious letter 
a Monbeaddo, the last of our really great pedanta, mourning over this 
meterietic of moder composition, He terms it contemptuously a ‘short 
fa stsle:” and wishes to return to ‘the true ancient taste,’ with 
ove Te parentheses"! 
L- otr ith i~, that this movement was merely part of that tendency to 
-prate the ditlerent classes of society which was first clearly seen in 
eo tee nth century, and which influenced not only the style of authors, 
t~ theip social habita Hume observes that, in the ‘last age,’ learned 
bad separated themselves too much from the world; but that, in 
oe, they were becoming more ‘conversible.” Esay V., in Hume's 
aehu al Worka, vol. iv. pp. 539, 540. That < philosophers’ were 
Hae nef the world, is aleo noticed in a curious passage in Alciphron, 
. ate Berkeley's Works, vol. i. p. 312; aud, respecting the general social 
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The extension of knowledge being thus accompa 
by an increased simplicity in the manner of its comm 
cation, naturally gave rise to a greater independenc 
literary men, and a greater boldness in hterary inqui 
As long as books, either from the difficulty of their si 
or from the general incuriosity of the people, found 
few readers, it was evident that authors must rely u 
the patronage of public bodies, or of rich and titled 1: 
viduals. And, as men are always inclined to flatter tl 
upon whom they are dependent, it too often happe 
that even our greatest writers prostituted their abilit 
by fawning upon the prejudices of their patrons. ' 
consequence was, that literature, so far from disturl 
ancient superstitions, and stirring-up the mind to new 
quiries, frequently assumed a timid and subservient 
natural to its subordinate position. But now all this 
changed. Those servile and shameful dedications ;?* 1 


amalgamation, see a letter to the Countess of Bute, in 1753, in Wor 
Lady Mary Montagu, edit. 1803, vol. iv. pp. 194, 195. As to the influen 
Addison, who led the way in establishing the easy, and therefore democ: 
atyle, and who, more than any single writer, made literature popular, ' 
pare Arkin’s Life of Addison, vol. ii. p. 65, with Turner’s Hist. of Eng 
vol, ii. p. 7. Subsequently a reaction was attempted by Johnson, (il 
and Parr; but this, being contrary to the spirit of the age, was short-li 

237 And the servility was, for the most part, well paid ; indeed, rewa 
far more than it was worth. During the sixteenth, seventeenth, and ( 
part of the eighteenth century, a sum of money was invariably presente 
the author in return for his dedication. Of course, the grosser the flat 
the larger the sum. On the relation thus established between authors 
men of rank, and on the eagerness with which even eminent writers lo 
to their patrons for gratuities, varving from 40s. to 1002, see Drake's S 
speare and his Times, 1817, dto, vol. ii. p. 225; Monk's Life of Bentley, x 
bP 194,309; Hhiston’s Memoirs, p. 203; Nichols’s Illustrations, vol. ii. p. 

arris's Life of Hardwicke, vol. ili. p. 35; Bunbury’s Life of Hanmer, į 
Compare a note in Burton’s Diary, vol. iii. p. 52; and as to the impor 
of fixing on a proper person to whom to dedicate, see Ellisa Letters of 
Men, pp. 231-234; and the matter-of-fact remark in Bishop Newton's 
p. 14; also, ZLuyhes's Letters, edit. 1773, vol. iii. p. xxxi. appendix. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century was the turning-poi 
this deplorable condition; and Watson, for instance, in 1769, laid it | 
as a rule, ‘ never ta dedicate to those from whom I expected favours." 
son's Life of Himself, vol. i. p. 54. So, too, Warburton, in 1758, boasti 
his dedication was not, as usual, ‘occupied by trifles or falsehoods.’ S 
letter, in Chatham Correspond. vol. i. p.315. Nearly at the same perio 
same change was effected in France, where D'Alembert set the exam} 
ridiculing the old custom. See Brougham's Men of Letters, vol. ii. p 
440; Correspond. de Madame Dudeffand, vol. ii. p. 148; and Cucres sy 
taire, vol. xl. p. 41, vol. lxi. p. 286. 
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and crouching spirit; that incessant homage to mere 
ind birth; that constant confusion between power 
ght; that ignorant admiration for every thing which 
,and that still more ignorant contempt for every 
which is new ;—all these features became gradually 
r; and authors, relying upon the patronage of the 
» began to advocate the claims of their new allies 
boldness upon which they could not have ventured 
7 previous age.” 

xn all these things there resulted consequences of 
mportance. From this simplification, independence, 
iffusion*”’ of knowledge, it necessarily happened, that 
sue of those great disputes to which I have alluded 
1e, in the eighteenth century, more generally known 
would have been possible in any preceding century. 
s now known that theological and political questions 
being constantly agitated, in which genius and learn- 
ere on one side, and orthodoxy and tradition on the 
. It became known that the points which were 
ed were not only as to the credibility of particular 
but also as to the truth of general principles, with 
h the interests and happiness of Man were intimately 
‘med. Disputes which had hitherto been confined 
very small part of society began to spread far and 


When Le Blanc visited England, in the middle of the reign of George 
‘custom of authors relying upon the patronage of individuals was 
ing to die away, and the plan of publishing by subscription had be- 
~aeral, See the interesting details in Le Blanc, Lettres Cun Français, 
op. 45-208 ; and for the former state of things, see vol. ii. pp. 148-163. 
whe came to London in 1740, observes, with surprise, that Swriters 
first talents are left to the capricioua patronage of the public. Not- 
wiling discouragement, literature is cultivated to a Figh degree.’ 
Life of Burke, p. 21. This increasing independence also appears 
w fact that, in 1762, we find the first instance of a popular writer 
ng public men by name; authors having previously contined them- 
tothe initials only of the great men whom they assailed.” JDfahon’s 
f England, vol. v. p. 19. The feud between literature and rank ma 
uer uilu-treted by an entry in Holcroft'’s Diary fur 1708, Mem. of H 
al iii. p. 25. 
r Ea:land. the marked increase in the number of books took place 
che latter balf of the eighteenth century, and particularly after 1756. 
we Valuable evidence in Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. iii. pp. 383, 
[o thi- I may add, that between 1753 and 1702, the circulation of 
pera was more than doubled. Hunt's Hist. of Newspapers, vol. i. p. 262, 
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wide, and suggest doubts that served as materials for na- 
tional thought. The consequence was, that the spirit of~ 
inquiry became every year more active, and more general z 
the desire for reform constantly increased; and if affairs 
had been allowed to run on in their natural course, the 
eighteenth century could not have passed away without 
decisive and salutary changes both in the church and the 
state. But soon after the middle of this period, there 
unfortunately arose a series of political combinations which 
disturbed the march of events, and eventually produceda 
crisis so full of danger, that, among any other people, it 
would certainly have ended either in a loss of liberty or 
in a dissolution of government. This disastrous reaction, 
from the effects of which England has, perhaps, barely 
recovered, has never been studied with any thing like the 
care its importance demands; indeed, it is so little under- 
stood, that no historian has traced the opposition between 
it and that great intellectual movement of which I have 
just sketched an outline. On this account, as also with 
the view of giving more completeness to the present chap- 
ter, I intend to examine its most important epochs, and 
point out, so far as I am able, the way in which they are 
connected with each other. According to the scheme of 
this Introduction, such an inquiry must, of course, be ve 
cursory, as its sole object is to lay a foundation for those 
general principles, without which history is a mere assem- 
blageof empirical observations, unconnected, and therefore 
unimportant. It must likewise be remembered, that as 
the circumstances about to be considered were not social, 
but political, we are the more liable to err in our conclu- 
sions respecting them; and this partly because the ma- 
terials for the history of a people are more extensive, more 
indirect, and therefore less liable to be garbled, than are 
those for the history of a government; and partly because 
the conduct of small bodies of men, such as ministers and 
kings, is always more capricious, that. is to say, less regu- 
lated by known laws, than is the conduct of those large 
bodies collectively called society, or a nation.” With this 


210 The apparent caprice and irregularity in small numbers arise from the 
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precautionary remark, I will now endeavour to trace what, 
in a mere political wint of view, is the reactionary and 
retrogressive period of English history. 
It must be considered as a most fortunate circum- 
stance, that after the death of Anne,”! the throne should 
We occupied for nearly fifty years by two princes, aliens 
m manners and in country, of whom one spoke our lan- 
mare but indifferently, and the other knewit not at all.?” 
The immediate predecessors of George III. were, indeed, 
fw sluggish a disposition, and were so profoundly ignor- 
ant of the people they undertook to govern,”* that, not- 


rihstanding their arbitrary temper, there was no danger 


their organizing a party to extend the boundaries of 
the royal prerogative"! And as they were foreigners, 


yrarhations produced by the operation of minor and usually unknown 
av. Tn large numbers, these perturbations have a tendency to balance 
ee ther: and this E take to be the sole foundation of the accuracy ob- 
irmi by striking an average. If we could refer all phenomena to “their 
bws, we should never nse ny erages. Of course, the expresion capricious 1a, 
erty speaking, inaccurate, and is merely a measure of our ignorance. 
“The te mporary political reaction under Anne is well related by Lord 
Comper, in his Hist, of Parties, printed in appendix to Campbella Lives of 
Se liane llora, vol. iv. pp. 411, 412. This work of Lord Campbell's, 
si i Father inaccurate for the earlier period, is particularly valuable for 
‘om ot the eighteenth century, 
Nee Re maintscencen of the Courts of (reor ge I. and George Il. bu Horace 
Po, mp fv. eiv.: and Mahows Hist, of England, vol. i. pp. 100, 235. 
et ef George Powas in his bad pronunciation of English; but George I 
vn able to pronounce it badly, and could only converse with his 
er Sir Robert Walpole, in Latin. The French court saw thia state of 
5 wih creat ploasure; and in December 1714, Madame de Maintenon 
vo Princess des Ursins (Lettres inedites de Mainte non, Vol. iii. p. 157): 
` E te peonvean rol d Angleterre se dégonte de sea sujets, et que 
tott alezoutes de Tui Dieu veuille remettre le tout en meilleur 
tm the effect this produced on the language spoken at the English 
wate Le Blane, Lettres Pon François vol. i. p. 159. 
E, HE » Leslie wiites re ~peeting George L, that he is fa stranger to 
St Dadtecether ignorant of vour lancuase, your laws, customs, and con- 
"Nene rs Trinte, vol AL p. 605, 
thas boen thrown upon the character of George I by the 
mo, “a aof Lead irene Memoirs: a curious work, Whie! al fully 
ea anat we hrow iran other sources re specting the king's ignorance 
eth tonutia Tndeed. that prince cared for nothing but soldiers and 
and his divhe-t ambition wa- to combine the reputation of a great 
Wohi that et a sucessful Hibertine. Besides the testimony of Lord 
Te certain, from other authorities, that George [I was despised 
ides and was spoken of contemptuously by observers of his 
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they never had sufficient sympathy with the English 
church to induce them to aid the clergy in their natural 
desire to recover their former power.” Besides this, the 
fractious and disloyal conduct of many of the hierarchy 
must have tended to alienate the regard of the sovereign, 
as it had already cost them the affection of the people. 
These circumstances, though in themselves they may 
be considered trifling, were in reality of great importance, 
because they secured to the nation the progress of that 
spirit of inquiry, which, if there had been a coalition be- 
tween the crown and the church, it would have been at- 


character, and even by his own ministers. See the Afarchmant Papers, vol i 
pp. 29, 181, 187. 

In reference to the decline of the royal authority, it is important to ob- 
serve, that since the accession of George I. none of our sovereigns have been 
allowed to be present at state deliberations. See Bancroft's American Rero- 
lution, vol. ii. p. 47, and Campbell's Chancellors, vol. iii. p. 191. 

745 See the remarks said to be written by Bishop Atterbury, in Somer 
Tracts, vol. xiii. p. 534, contrasting the affection Anne felt for the church 
with the coldness of George I. The whole of the pamphlet (pp. 521-541) 
ought to be read. It atfords a curious picture of a baffled churchman. 

46 The ill-feeling which the Church of England generally bore against 
the government of the two first (reorges was openly displayed, and was s0 

rtinacious as to form a leading fact in the history of England. In 172, 
Bishop Atterbury was arrested, becnuse he was known to be en in a 
treasonable conspiracy with the Pretender. As soon as he was seized, the 
church offered up prayers for him. ‘Under the pretence,’ says Lord Mahon, 
—‘under the pretence of his being afflicted with the gout, he was publicly 

rayed for in most of the churches of London and Westminster.’ Mahon's 
Hist. of England, vol. i. p. 33. See also Parl. Hist. vol. vii. p. 988, and 
vol. viii. p. 347. 

At Oxford, where the clergy have long been in the ascendant, they made 
such efforts to instil their principles as to call down the indignation of the 
elder Pitt, who, in a speech in Parliament in 1754, denounced that univer- 
sity, Which he said had for many years ‘ been raising a succession of treason 
—there never was such a seminary!" Walpole’s Mem. of George II. vol. i. 
p. 413. Compare the Bedford Correspondence, vol. i. pp. 594, 595, with Har- 
riss Life of Hardwicke, vol. ii. p 33: and on the temper of the clergy gene- 
rallv after the death of Anne, Purl. Hist. vol. vii. pp. 541, 542 ; Bowles's Life 
of Ken, vol. i. pp. 188, 159; Monk's Lite of Bentley, vol. i. pp. 370, 426. 

The immediate consequence of this was very remarkable. For the go- 
vernment and the dissenters, being both opposed by the church, naturally 
combined together : the dissenters using all their influence against the Pre- 
tender, and the government protecting them against ecclesiastical prosecu- 
tions, See evidence of this in Doddridge's Correspond. and Diary, vol. i. 
p. 30, vol. ii. p. 321, vol. iii. pp. 110, 125, vol. iv. pp. 422, 436, 437; Huttoni 
Lite of Himself, pp. 159,169; Parl. Hist. vol. xxviii. pp. 11, 393, vol. xxix. 
Pp. 1434, 1463 ; Memoirs of Priestley, vol. ii. p. 506; Life of Wakefield, 
vol. i. p. 220. 
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tempted to stifle. Even ‘as it was, some attempts were 
occasionally made; but they were comparatively speaking 
rare, and they lacked the vigour which they would have 
possessed, if there had been an intimate alliance between 
the temporal and spiritual authorities. Indeed, the state 
of affairs was so favourable, that the old Tory faction, 
pressed by the people and abandoned by the crown, was 
unable for more than forty years to take any share in the 
government.” At the same time, considerable progress, 
as we shall hereafter see, was made in legislation; and 
our statute-book, during that period, contains ample evi- 
dence of the decline of the powerful party by which 
England had once been entirely ruled. 

But by the death of George II. the political aspect 
was suddenly changed, and the wishes of the sovereign 
became once more antagonistic to the interests of the 
people. What made this the more dangerous was, that, 
to a superficial observer, the accession of George III. was 
one of the most fortunate events that could have occurred. 
The new king was born in England, spoke English as his 
mother tongue,” and was said to look upon Hanover as 
a foreign country, whose interests were to be considered 
of subordinate importance.” At the same time, the last 
hopes of the House of Stuart were now destroyed ;? the 


247 <The year 1762 forms an era in the history of the two factions, since 
it witnessed the destruction of that monopoly of honours and emoluments 
which the Whigs had held for forty-five years.’ Cooke’s Hist. of Party, vol. ii. 

. 406. Compare Albemarle’'s Memoirs f Rockingham, vol. ii. p. 92. Lord 
Bolingbroke clearly foresaw what would happen in consequence of the ac- 
cession of George I. Immediately after the death of Anne, he wrote to the 
Bishop of Rochester: ‘But the grief of my soul is this, I see plainly that 
the Tory party is gone.’ Macpherson's Original Papers, vol. ii. p. 651. 

248 (jrosley, who visited England only five years after the accession of 
George IIL, mentions the great effect produced upon the English when they 
heard the king pronounce their lan without ‘a foreign accent.’ Grosley’s 
Tour to London, vol. ii. p. 106. It is well known that the king, in his first 
speech, boasted of being a Briton; but what is, perhaps, less generally known 
ix, that the honour was on the side of the country: ‘ What a lustre,’ said the 
Iouse of Lords in their address to him,—‘ what a lustre does it cast upon 
the name of Briton, when you, sir, are pleased to esteem it amongst your 
glories!’ Purl. Hist. vol. xv. p. 986. 

49 Parl, Hist. vol. xxix. p. 955; Walpole’s Mem. of George III. vol. i. 

. 4, 110. 

PP. The accession of George III. is generally fixed on as the period when 
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Pretender himself was langu&hing in Italy, where he 
shortly after died; and his son, a slave to vices which 
seemed hereditary in that family, was consuming his life 
in an unpitied and ignominious obscurity." 

And yet these circumstances, which appeared so 
favourable, did of necessity involve the most disastrous 
consequences. The fear of a disputed succession being 
removed, the sovereign was emboldened to a course on 
which he otherwise would not have ventured.”*? All those 
monstrous doctrines respecting the rights of kings, which 
the Revolution was supposed to have destroyed, were sud- 
denly revived.” The clergy, abandoning the now hope- 
Jess cause of the Pretender, displayed the same zeal for 
the Ilouse of Hanover which they had formerly displayed 
for the House of Stuart. The pulpits resounded with 
praises of the new king, of his domestic virtues, of his 
piety, but above all of his dutiful attachment to the Eng- 


English Jacobinism became extinct. See Butler's Reminiscences, vol. ii. p. 92. 
At the first court held by the new king, it was observed, says Horace 
Walpole, that ‘the Earl of Litchfield, Sir Walter Bagot, and the principal 
J acobites, went to court? Walpolea Mem. of George IIT. vol. i. p. 14. Only 
three years earlier, the Jacobites had been active; and in 1757, Rigby writes 
to the Duke of Bedford : ‘ Fox's election at Windsor is very doubtful. There 
is a Jacobite subscription of 5000/, raised against him, with Sir James Dash- 
wood's name at the head of it.’ Bedford Correspond. vol. ii. p. 261. 

251 (harles Stuart was so stupidly ignorant, that at the age of twenty-five 
he could hardly write, and was altogether unable to spell. Mahon's Hist. of 
England, vol. iii. pp. 165, 166, and appendix, P: ix. After the death of his 
father, in 1766, this abject creature, who called himself king of England, 
went to Rome, and took to drinking. bid. vol. iii. pp. 351-353. In 1779, 
Swinburne saw him at Florence, where he used to appear every night at the 
opera, perfectly drunk. Swinburne's Courts of Europe, vol. i. pp. 253-255 ; 
and in 1787, only the year before he died, he continued the same degrading 
practice. See a letter from Sir J. E. Smith, written from Naples in March 
1787, in Smith's Correspond. vol. i. p. 208. Another letter, written as early 
as 1761 (Grenville Papers, vol. i. p. 366), describes ‘the young Pretender 
always drunk.’ 

2-2 (yn the connexion between the decline of the Stuart interest and the 
increased power of the crown under George IIL, compare Thoughts on the 
Present Discontents, in Burke's Works, vol. i. pp. 127, 128, with Watson's Life 
of Himself, vol. i. p. 136; and for an intimation that this result was ex- 
pected, see Grosley’s London, vol. ii. p. 252. 

23 Campbells Chancellors, vol. v. p. 245 : ‘The divine indefeasible right of 
kings became the favourite thenie—in total forgetfulness of its incompatibility 
with the parliamentary title of the reigning monarch.’ Horace Walpole 
(Mem. of George IL, vol. i. p. 16) says, that in 1760 ‘prerogative became a 
fashionable word.’ 
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lish church. The result was, the establishment of an alli- 
ance between the two parties more intimate than any that 
had been seen in England since the time of Charles ].75+ 
Under their auspices, the old Tory faction rapidly rallied, 
and were soon able to dispossess their rivals of the man- 
agement of the government. This reactionary movement 
was greatly aided by the personal character of George III. ; 
for he, being despotic as well as superstitious, was equally 
anxious to extend the prerogative, and strengthen the 
church. Every liberal sentiment, everything approach- 
ing to reform, nay, even the mere mention of inquiry, was 
an abomination in the eyes of that narrow and ignorant 
prince. Without knowledge, without taste, without even 
a glimpse of one of the sciences, or a feeling for one of 
the fine arts, education had done nothing to enlarge a 
mind which nature had more than usually contracted.” 
Totally ignorant of the history and resources of foreign 
countries, and barely knowing their geographical position, 
his information was scarcely more extensive respecting the 
people over whom he was called to rule. In that immense 
mass of evidence now extant, and which consists of every 
description of private correspondence, records of private 
conversation and of public acts, there is not to be found 
the slightest proof that he knew any one of those numer- 
ous things which the governor of a country ought to know; 
or, indeed, that he was acquainted with a single duty 
of his position, except that mere mechanical routine of 


254 The respect George III. always displayed for church-ceremonies 
formed of itself a marked contrast with the indifference of his immediate 
predecessors; and the change was gratefully noticed. Compare Mahon’s 
Hist. of England, vol. v. pp. 54, 55, with the extract from Archbishop Secker, 
in Bancroft's American Revolution, vol. i. p. 440. For other evidence of the 
admiration both parties felt and openly expressed for each other, see an 
address from the bishop and clergy of St. Asaph (Parr’s Works, vol. vii. 
p. 352), and a letter from the king to Pitt (Russell's Memorials of Fox, vol. tii. 
P: 251), which should be compared with Priestley’s Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 137, 

33. 


255 The education of George III. had been shamefully neglected ; and when 
he arrived at manhood, he never attempted to repair ita deficiencies, but re- 
mained during his long life in a state of pitiable ignorance. Compare 
Brougham's Statesmen, vol. i. pp. 13-15 ; Walpole’s Mem. of George III. vol. i. 
p. 55; Mahon's Hist, of England, vol. iv. pp. 64, 207, 
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ordinary business, which might have been effected by the 
lowest clerk in the meanest office in his kingdom. 


The course of proceeding which such a king as this 


was likely to follow could be easily foreseen. He gathered 
round his throne that great party, who, clinging to the 
traditions of the past, have always made it their to 
check the progress of their age. During the sixty years 
of his reign, he, with the sole exception of Pitt, never 
willingly admitted to his councils a single man of great 
ability ;“°° not one whose name is associated with any 
measure of value either in domestic or in foreign policy. 
Even Pitt only maintained his position in the state by for- 
getting the lessons of his illustrious father, and abandoning 
those liberal principles in which he had been educated, 
and with which he entered public life. Because George III. 
hated the idea of reform, Pitt not onl relinquished what 
he had before declared to be absolutely necessary,’ but 
did not hesitate to persecute to the death the party with 
whom he had once associated in order to obtain it.™* Be- 
cause George III. looked upon slavery as one of those good 


358 See some good remarks by Lord John Russell in his Introduction to 
the Bedford Correspondence, vol. iii. p. lxii. 

x? Ina motion for reform in Parliament in 1782, he declared that it was 
‘essentially necessary.” See his speech, in Parl. Hist. vol. xxii. p. 1418. In 
1784 he mentioned ‘the necessity of a parliamentary reform.’ vol. xxiv. 
p- H9; see also pp. 00x, 999. Compare Disney's Life of Jebb, p. 209. Nor 
ix it true, as some have said, that he afterwards abandoned the cause of 
reform because the times were unfavourable to it. On the contrary, he, in a 
speech delivered in 1800, said (Parl. Hist. vol. xxxv. p. 47) : ‘Upon this sub- 
ject, sir, I think it right to state the inmost thoughts of my mind; I think 
it right tu declare my most decided opinion, that, even tf the times were proper 
for experimenta, any, even the slightest, change in such a constitution must be 
considered as an evil.” It is remarkable that, even as early as 1783, Paley 
appears to have suspected the sincerity of Pitt's professions in favour of re- 
form. See Meadley’s Memoirs of Paley, p. 121. 

233 In 1794 Grey taunted him with this in the House of Commons: 
‘William Pitt, the reformer of that day, was William Pitt, the prosecutor, 
av and persecutor too, of reformers now.’ Parl. Hist. vol. xxxi. p. 532; 
compare vol. xxxiii. p. 659. So too Lord Campbell (Chief-Justices, vol. ii. 
p. $44): ‘He afterwards tried to hang a few of his brother reformers who 
continued steady in the cause.” See further, on this damning fact in the 
career of Pitt, Campbell's Chancellors, vol. vii. p. 105; Brougham’s Statesmen, 
vol. ii. p. 21; Belshan’s History, vol. ix. pp. 79, 242; Life of Cartwright, 
vol. i. p. 19x: and even a letter from the mild and benevolent Roscoe, in 
Life of Roscoe, by his Son, vol. i. p. 118, 
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dd customs which the wisdom of his ancestors had conse- 


ated. Pitt did not dare to use his power for procuring its 


sbolition, but left to his successors the glory of destroying 
that infamous trade, on the preservation of which his royal 
master had set his heart.™® Because George III. detested 
the French, of whom he knew as muchas he knew of the 
nhabitants of Kamtchatka or of Tibet, Pitt, contrary to 
hisown judgment, engaged in a war with France by which 
England was seriously imperilled, and the English people 
tardened with a debt that their remotest posterity will be 
wable to pay.2 But, notwithstanding all this, when Pitt, 
oly a few years before his death, showed a determination 
temcede tothe Irish some small share of their undoubted 


rehts, the king dismissed him from office; and the king’s 


fiends, as they were called,**! expressed their indignation 
tthe presumption of a minister who could oppose the 


@ | Sich was the king's zeal in favour of the slave-trade, that in 1770 ‘he 
wri an instruction under his own hand commanding the governor (of Vir- 
Sasun pain of the highest displeasure, to assent to no law by which 
če capertation of slaves should be in any respect prohibited or obstructed.’ 
are American Revolition, vol. iii, p 456: so that, as Mr. Bancroft 
“icantly observes, p. 460, while the courts of law had decided ‘ that as 
*.atany slave set hi~ foot on English ground he becomes free, the king 
tian? steed in the path of humanity, and made himself the pillar of 
w ondal slaveetrade.” The shuffling conduct of Pitt in this matter 
Sareat hard for any honest man to forrive him. Compare Brougham's 
Ver ea vol i pp. 16 103-105: Russela Mem. of For, vol. iñ. pp- 131, 


eSa, Belbham x Hist, of Great Britain, xol. x. pp. 34, 35; Life of Wuke- 
Bose hop 197: Porters Progress of the Nation, vol. iil. p. 426; Holland s 
Y. “the Whig Party, vol. ii. p. 157; and the striking remarks of Francis, 
etz Mie, vol xxi p. 949. 

T That Pitt wished to remain at peace, and was hurried into the war 
Tu Fare by the intuence of the court, is admitted by the best-informed 
Tes men in other respects of different opinions See, for instance, 
Foe iene Stateanen, Vol. i.p. 9; Rogersa Introduction to Burke's Worka, 
Poet NE holes Recollections, vol. i. pp. 195, 200, 

Chae mere existence of such a party, with such a name, shows how, in 

‘oad teint of view, England was receding during this period from the 
sestablished at the evolution. Respecting this active faction, com- 

tse cualicuant remarks of Burke ( Works, vol. i. p. 133) with Adbemarle’s 
ura VoL i ppd, 307: Buckinghan’a Mem. of George IIL, vol. i. 
eres tp Tbs Rawls Mem. of Fur, vol.i. p. 6l, 120, vol. ìi. pp. 
e T7, Dielturd Correspond, vol ii. p. xlv.; Parra Forka, vol. vii. p. HI: 
Teer I mitn» PHN, vol. l. p- at : furkex Correspond, vol. i. ° SOS Ye ` Wad- 
. Op erersze JILL ved. iv. p- BID; The Grenville Papers, vol. n. p. obo}, 4, 
sor. vel ive pe 70, 152, 219, 303; Purl. Hot. vol. xvi. pp. RII, 
bro. pp. 1005, 1246, vel. xix. pp. 435, 556, vol. xxii. pp. 690, 1173. 
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wishes of so benign and gracious a master.” And when, 
unhappily for his own fame, this great man determined to 
return to power, he could only recover office by conceding 
that very point for which he had relinquished it: thus 
setting the mischievous example of the minister of a free 
country sacrificing his own judgment to the personal pre- 
judices of the reigning sovereign. 

As it was hardly possible to find other ministers, who 
to equal abilities would add equal subservience, it is not 
surprising that the highest offices were constantly filled by 
men of notorious incapacity.” Indeed, the king seemed 
to have an instinctive antipathy to every thing great 
and noble. During the reign of George II., the elder 
Pitt had won for himself a reputation which covered the 
world, and had carried to an unprecedented height the 
glories of the English name.” He, however, as the 
avowed friend of popular rights, strenuously opposed the 
despotic principles of the court; and for this reason he was 
hated by George III. with a hatred that seemed barely 
compatible with a sane mind.”® Fox was one of the great- 


962 See an extraordinary passage in ellew's Life of Sidmouth, vol. i. 
. 834. 

Pie This decline in the abilities of official men was noticed by Burke, in 
1770, as a necessary consequence of the new system. Compare Thoughts on 
the Present Discontents (Burke's Works, vol. i. p. 149) with his striking sum- 
mary (Parl. Hist. vol. xvi. p. 879) of the degeneracy during the first nine 
years of George III. ‘Thus situated, the question at last was not, who 
could do the public business best, but who would undertake to do it at all. 
Men of talents and integrity would not accept of employments where they 
were neither allowed to exercise their judgment nor display the rectitude of 
their hearts.’ In 1780, when the evil had become still more obvious, the 
same great observer denounced it in his celebrated address to his Bristol 
constituents, ‘At present,’ he aays, ‘it is the plan of the court to make 
its servants insignificant.” Burke's Works, vol. i. p. 257. See further Parr’s 
Worka, vol. iii. pp. 256, 260, 261. 

264 The military success of his administration is related in very strong 
language, but not unfairly, in Mahon's Hist. of England, vol. iv. pp. 108, 185, 
186, and see the admirable summary in Brougham's Statesmen, A: i. pp- 33, 
34: and for evidence of the fear with which he inspired the enemies of 
England, compare Mahon, vol. v. p. 165 note; Bedford Correspond. vol. iii. 
pp. 87, 246, 247 ; Walpole's Letters to Mann, vol. i. p. 304, edit. 1843; Fal- 
poles Mem. of George III. vol. ii. p. 232; and the reluctant admission in 
Georgel, Mémoires, vol. i. pp. 79, 80. 

2% Lord Brougham (Sketches of Statesmen, vol. i. pp. 22, 33) has pub- 
lished striking evidence of what he calls ‘the truly savage feelings’ with 
which George IIL regarded Lord Chatham (compare Russels Mem, of Fos, 
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atesmen of the eighteenth century, and was better 
ainted than any other with the character and resources 
ose foreign nations with which our own interests were 
ately connected.*® Tothisrareand important know- 
> he added a sweetness and an amenity of temper 
h extorted the praises even of his political oppo- 
s.® But he, too, was the steady supporter of civil 
religious liberty; and he, too, was so detested b 
ge LII., that the king, with his own hand, struck his 
e out of the list of privy councillors,’ and declared 
he would rather abdicate the throne than admit him 
share in the government.”© 

‘hile this unfavourable change was taking place in 
sovereion and ministers of the country, a change 
lly unfavourable was being effected in the second 
ch of the imperial legislature. Until the reign of 
we II., the House of Lords was decidedly superior 
e House of Commons in the liberality and general 


p 120). Indeed, the sentiments of the king were even displayed in 
mngementa at the funeral of the great minister. Note i "8 
f George ILI, vol. ii. p. 568; and for other evidence of ill-will, see 
tea from the king to Lord North, in Afahon's Hist. of England, vol. vi. 
dix, pp. lii. liv.; Zhe Grenville Papers, vol. ii. p. 386; Bancroft’'s 
oun Penodi, vol. i. p. 438. 

Leri Brougham (Sketches of Statesmen, vol. i. p. 219) saya: ‘It may 
~tionel if any politician, in any age, ever knew so thoroughly the 
-interesta and the exact position of all the countries with which his 
wi dealings to conduct or relations to maintain.” See also Parr's 
uvel iv. pp. 14, 15; Russells Mem. of Fo, vol. i. pp. 320, 321, vol. ii. 
2b; Dhiset’s Life of Burke, vol. i. p. 333. 

turke, even after the French revolution, said, that Fox ‘was of the 
mies, candid, open, and benevolent disposition, disinterested in the 
w; of a temper mild and placable even to a fault, without one drop 
in his whole constitution.’ Speech on tha Army Estimates in 1790, 
4. Mest, vol. xxviii. p. 356. For further evidence, compare Alison's 
* Europe, vol. vii. p. 171; Hollands Mem. of the Whig Party, vol. i. 
03; Trotter's Mem. of For, pp. xi. xii., 24, 17%, 416. 

tbdphuwa Hist. of George it vol. vi. p. 692. A singular circum- 
connected with this wanton outrage is related in the Mem. of 
ovol iii. p. 60. 

-anpare Aioiphusa Hix. of George III vol. iv. pp. 107, 108, with 
Pe Mem. of For, vol. i. pp. 191, 287, 288, vol. ii. p. 44. Dutens, who 
v hontercour-# with En dish politicians, heard of the threat of abdi- 
a 754. Duten Mémoires, vol. iii. p. 104. Lord Holland savs, 
unag the fatal illness of Fox, ‘the king Fad watched the progress of 
ediserder, He could hardly suppress his indecent exultation at 
ah.” Hollands Mem, of the Whig Party, vol. ii. p. 49, 
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accomplishments of its members. It is true, that in both 
houses there prevailed a spirit which must be called nar- 
row and superstitious, if tried by the larger standard of 
the present age. But among the peers such feelings were 
tempered by an education that raised them far above 
those country gentlemen and ignorant fox-hunting squires 
of whom the lower house was then chiefly composed. 
From this superiority in their knowledge, there naturally 
followed a larger and more liberal turn of thought than 
was possessed by those who were called the representatives 
of the people. The result was, that the old Tory spirit, 
becoming gradually weaker in the upper house, took re- 
fuge in the lower; where, for about sixty years after the 
Revolution, the high-church party and the friends of the 
Stuarts formed a dangerous faction.”° Thus, for instance, 
the two men who rendered the most eminent services to 
the Hanoverian dynasty, and therefore to the liberties of 
England, were undoubtedly Somers and Walpole. Both 
of them were remarkable for their principles of toleration, 
and both of them owed their safety to the interference 
of the House of Lords. Somers, early in the eighteenth 
century, was protected by the peers from the scandalous 
prosecution instituted against him by the other house of 
parliament.*" Forty years after this, the Commons, who 
wished to hunt Walpole to the death, carried up a bill en- 
couraging witnesses to appear against him by remitting to 
them the penalties to which they might be liable"? This 
barbarous measure had been passed through the lower 


270 In 1725, the Duke of Wharton, in a letter to the Pretender, after 
mentioning some proceedings in the Commons, adde, ‘In the House of 
Lords our number 13 so small, that any behaviour there will be immaterial.” 
Mahon's Hist. of England, vol. ii. appendix, p. xxiii. See also, respecting 
the greater strength of the Tories in the House of Commons, Somers Tracts, 
vol. xi. P: 242, vol. xiii. pp. 524, 531 ; Campbell’s Chancellors, vol. iv. p. 158; 
Campbells Chief-Justices, vol. ii. p. 156, 

271 Compare Fernon Correspond. vol. ili. p. 149, with Burnet’s Own Time, 
vol. iv. p. 504. Burnet says, ‘All the Jacobites joined to support the 
tensions of the Commons.’ The Commons complained that the Lords 
shown ‘such an indulgence to the person accused as is not to be paralleled 
in any parliamentary proceedings.’ Parl. Hist. vol. v. p. 1294. See alzo 
their angry remonstrance, pp. 1314, 1315. 


%3 Mahon’s Hist. of England, vol. ii. p. 122. 
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house without the least difficulty; but in the Lords it was 
rejected by a preponderance of nearly two to one.”* In 
the same way the Schism Act, by which the friends of the 
church subjected the dissenters to a cruel persecution,*”* 
was hurried through the Commons by a large and eager 
majority.””> In the Lords, however, the votes were nearly 
balanced; and although the bill was passed, amendments 
were added by which the violence of its provisions was in 
some degree softened.” 

This superiority of the upper house over the lower 
was, on the whole, steadily maintained during the reign of 
George II. ;?"" the ministers not being anxious to strengthen 
the high-church party in the Lords, and the king himself 
so rarely suggesting fresh creations as to cause a belief 
that he particularly disliked increasing their numbers.” 

It was reserved for George III., by an unsparing use 
of his prerogative, entirely to change the character of the 
upper house, and thus lay the foundation for that disre- 
pute into which since then the peers have been constantl 
falling. The creations hemade were numerous beyond all 
precedent; their object evidently being to neutralize the 
liberal spirit hitherto prevailing, and thus turn the House 
of Lords into an engine for resisting the popular wishes, 


378 ‘Content, 47; non-content, 92.’ Purl. Hist. vol. xii. p. 711. Mr. 
Phillimore (Mem. of Lyttleton, vol. i. p. 218) ascribes this to the exertions of 
Lord Hardwicke ; but the state of parties in the upper house is sufficient 
explanation; and even in 1735 it was said that ‘the Lords were betwixt 
the devil and the deep sea,’ the devil being Walpole. Marchmont Papers, 
vol. ii. p. 59. Compare Bishop Newton’s Life of imself, p. 80. 

374 See an account of some of its provisions in Mahon's Hist. pA England, 
vol. i. pP. 80, 81. The object of the bill is frankly stated in Pari. Hist. vol. vi. 
p. 1349, where we are informed that, ‘as the farther disco ent and 
even ruin of the dissenters was thought necessary for accomplishing this 
scheme, it was begun with the famous Schism Bill. 

275 By 237 to 126. Parl. Hist. vol. vi. p. 1351. 

276 Mahon’s Hist. of England, vol. i. p. 83; Bunbury’s Correspond. of 
Hanmer, p. 48. The bill was carried in the Lords by 77 against 72. 

277 «Tf we scrutinize the votes of the peers from the period of the revo- 
lution to the death of George II., we shall find a very great majority of the 
old English nobility to have been the advocates of Whig principles.’ Cooke's 
Hist. of Party, vol. iii. p. 363. 

778 Compare Harris's Life of Hardwicke, vol. iii. p. 519, with the conver- 
sation between Sir Robert Walpole and Lord Hervey, in Hervey’s Mem. of 
George II, vol. ii. p. 251, edit. 18-48. 
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and stopping the progress of reform.”’? How completely 
this plan succeeded, is well known to the readers of our 
history ; indeed, it was sure to be successful, considering 
the character of the men who were promoted. They con- 
sisted almost entirely of two classes: of country gentle- 
men, remarkable for nothing but their wealth, and the 
number of votes their wealth enabled them to control; 
and of mere lawyers, who had risen to judicial appoint- 
ments partly from their professional learning, but chiefly 
from the zeal with which they repressed the popular liber- 
ties, and favoured the royal prerogative.”*! 

That this is no exaggerated description, may be ascer- 
tained by any one who will consult the lists of the new 
peers made by George III. Here and there we find an 
eminent man, whose public services were so notorious that 
it was impossible to avoid rewarding them; but, putting 
aside those who were ina manner forced upon the sove- 
reign, it would be idle to deny that the remainder, and of 
course the overwhelming majority, were marked by a nar- 
rowness and illiberality of sentiment, which, more than an 
thing else, brought the whole order into contempt.” No 


279 Cooke's Hist. of Party, vol. iii. pp. 363, 364, 365, 463; Perl. Hist. 
vol. xviii. p. 1418, vol. xxiv. p. 493, vob xxvii. p. 1069, vol. xxix. pp. 1334, 
1494, vol. xxxiii. pp. 90, 602, 1315. 

*80 This was too notorious to be denied; and in the House of Commons, 
in 1800, Nicholls taunted the government with ‘holding out a peerage, or 
elevation to a higher rank in the peerage, to every man who could procure 
& nomination to a certain number of seats in parliament.’ Parl. Hist. vol. 
xxxv. p. 762. So too Sheridan, in 1792, said (vol. xxix. p. 1333), ‘ In this 
country peerages had been bartered for election interest.’ 

281 On this great influx of lawyers into the House of Lords, most of whom 
zealously advocated arbitrary principles, see Belzham's Hist. of Great Britain, 
vol. vii. pp. 266, 267 ; Adolphus’s Hist. of George III. vol. iii. p. 363; Parl. 
Hist. vol. xxxv. p. 1523. 

282 Tt was foretold at the time, that the effect of the numerous creations 
made during Pitt's power would be to lower the House of Lords, Co 
Butler's Reminiscences, vol. i. p. 76, with Erskine’s speech in Parl, His. 
vol. xxix. p. 1330; and see Sheridan's speech, vol. xxxiii. p. 1197. But 
their language, indignant as it is, was restrained by a desire of not wholly 
breaking with the court. Other men, who were more independent in their 
position, and cared nothing for the chance of future office, expressed them- 
selves in terms such as had never before been heard within the walls of 
Parliament. Rolle, for instance, declared that ‘there had been persons 
created peers during the present minister's power, who were not fit to be 
his grooms.’ Parl. Hist. vol. xxvii. p. 1198. Out of doors, the feeling of con- 
tempt was equally strong ; see Life of Cartwright, vol. i. p. 278 ; and see the 
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great thinkers; no great writers; no great orators; no 
great statesmen; none of the true nobility of the land,— 
were to be found among these spurious nobles created by 
George III. Nor were the material interests of the country 
better represented in this strange composition. Among 
the most important men in England, those engaged in 
banking and commerce held a high place: since the end 
of the seventeenth century their influence had rapidly 
increased ; while their intelligence, their clear, methodical 
habits, and their general knowledge of affairs, made them 
every way superior to those classes from whom the upper 
house was now recruited. But in the reign of George III. 
claims of this sort were little heeded; and we are assured 
by Burke, whose authority on such a subject no one will 
dispute, that there never had been a time in which so 
few persons connected with commerce were raised to the 
peerage.” 

It would be endless to collect all the symptoms which 
mark the political degeneracy of England during this 
period; a degeneracy the more striking, because it was 
opposed to the spirit of the time, and because it took place 
in spite of a great progress, both social and intellectual. 
How that progress eventually stopped the political reac- 
tion, and even forced it to retrace its own steps, will 
appear in another part of this work; but there is one cir- 
cumstance which I cannot refrain from noticing at some 
length, since it affords a most interesting illustration of 
the tendency of public affairs, while at the same time it 
exhibits the character of one of the greatest men, and, 
Bacon alone excepted, the greatest thinker, who has ever 
devoted himself to the practice of English politics. 


remark even of the courtly Sir W. Jones on the increasing disregard for 
learning shown by ‘the nobles of our days.’ Preface to Persian Grammar, 
in Jones's Works, vol. ii. p. 125. 

283 In his Thoughts on French Affairs, written in 1791, he says,‘ At no 
period in the history of England have so few peers been taken out of trade, 
or from families newly created by commerce.’ Burke’s Works, vol. i. p. 566. 
Indeed, according to Sir Nathaniel Wraxall (Posthumous Memoirs, vol. i. 
pp. 66, 67, Lond. 1836), the only instance when George III. broke this rule 
was when Smith the banker was made Lord Carrington. Wraxall is an in- 
different authority, and there may be other cases; but they were certainly 
very few, and I cannot call any to mind. 
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The slightest sketch of the reign of George III. would 
indeed be miserably imperfect if 1t were to omit the name 
of Edmund Burke. The studies of this extraordinary man 
not only covered the whole field of political inquiry, but 
extended to an immense variety of subjects, which, though 
apparently unconnected with politics, do in reality bear 
upon them as important adjuncts; since, to a philosophic 
mind, every branch of knowledge lights up even those that 
seem most remote from it. The eulogy passed upon him 
by one who was no mean judgeof men, might be justified, 
and more than justified, by passages from his works, as 
well as by the opinions of the most eminent of his con- 
temporaries.”*° Thus it is, that while his insight into the 
philosophy of jurisprudence has gained the applause of 
lawyers,” his acquaintance with the whole range and 
theory of the fine arts has won the admiration of art- 
ists; a striking combination of two pursuits, often, 


284 Nicholls, who knew him, says, ‘The political knowledge of Mr. Burke 
might be considered almost as an encyclopedia; every man who approached 
him received instruction from his stores.’ tcholls's Recollections, vol. i 


253 ¢The excursions of his genius are immense. His imperial fancy has 
laid all nature under tribute, and has collected riches from every scene of 
the creation, and every walk of art.’ Works of Robert Hall, London, 1848, 
p. 196. So, too, Wilberforce says of him, ‘He had come late into Parlia- 
ment, and had had time to lay in vast stores of knowledge. The field from 
which he drew his illustrations was magnificent. Like the fabled object of 
the fairy’s favours, whenever he opened his mouth pearls and diamonds 
dropped from him.’ Life of Wilberforce, vol. i. p. 159. 

266 Lord Thurlow is said to have declared, what I suppose is now the 
general opinion of competent judges, that the fame of Burke would survive 
that of Pitt and Fox. Butler's Reminiscences, vol. i. p. 169. But the noblest 
eulogy on Burke was pronounced by a man far greater than Thurlow. In 
1790, Fox stated in the House of Commons, ‘ that if he were to put all the 
political information which he had learnt from books, all which he had 
gained from science, and all which any knowledge of the world and its 
affairs had taught him, into one scale, and the improvement which he had 
derived from his right hon. friend’s instruction and conversation were placed 
in the other, he should be at a loss to decide to which to give the prefer- 
ence.” Parl, Hist, vol. xxviii. p. 863. 

287 Lord Campbell (Lives of the Chief-Juatices, vol. ii. p. 448) says, * Burke, 
a philosophic statesman, deeply imbued with the scientific principles of juris 
prudence.’ See also, on his knowledge of law, Butler's Reminiscences, vol. i. 
p. 131; and Disset’s Life of Burke, vol. i. p. 230. 

2e Barry, in hia celebrated Letter to the Dilettanti Society, regrets that 
Burke should have been diverted from the study of the fine arts into the 
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though erroneously, held to be incompatible with each 
other. At the same time, and notwithstanding the occu- 

ations of political life, we know on good authority, that 
he had paid great attention to the history and filiation of 
languages ;®’ a vast subject, which within the last thirty 
years has become an important resource for the study of 
the human mind, but the very idea of which had, in its 
large sense, only begun to ‘dawn upon a few solitary 
thinkers. And, what is even more remarkable, when 
Adam Smith came to London full of those discoveries 
which have immortalized his name, he found to his amaze- 
ment that Burke had anticipated conclusions the maturin 
of which cost Smith himself many years of anxious and 
unremitting labour.’” 

To these great inquiries, which touch the basis of 
social philosophy, Burke added a considerable accquaint- 
ance with physical science, and even with the practice 
and routine of mechanical trades. All this was so di- 
gested and worked into his mind, that it was ready on 
every occasion; not, like the knowledge of ordinary poli- 
ticians, broken and wasted in fragments, but blended into 
a complete whole, fused by a genius that gave life even 
to the dullest pursuits. This indeed, was the character- 
isticof Burke, that in his hands nothing wasbarren. Such 


pursuit of politics, because he had one of those ‘minds of an admirable 
expansion and catholicity, so as to embrace the whole concerns of art, an- 
cient as well as modern, domestic as well as foreign.’ Barry's Works, vol. ii. 
p. 538, 4to, 1809. In the Annual Register for 1798, p. 329, 2d edit., it is 
stated, that Sir Joshua Reynolds ‘deemed Burke the best judge of pictures 
that he ever knew.’ See further Works of Sir J. Reynolds, Lond. 1846, 
vol. i. p. 185; and Besset’s Life of Burke, vol. ii. p. 257. A somewhat curious 
conversation between Burke and Reynolds, on a point of art, is preserved 
in Holcroft's Memoirs, vol. ii. pp. 276, 277. 

#59 See a letter from Winstanley, the Camden Professor of Ancient His- 
tory, in Bisset’s Life of Burke, vol. ii. pp. 890, 391, and in Prior’s Life of 
Burke, p. 427. Winstanley writes, ‘It would have been exceedingly dif- 
ficult to have met with a person who knew more of the philosophy, the 
history, and filiation of languages, or of the principles of etymological 
deduction, than Mr. Burke.’ 

20 Adam Smith told Burke, ‘after they had conversed on subjects of 
political economy, that he was the only man who, without communication, 
thought on these topics exactly as he did.’ Brsset’s Life of Burke, vol. ii. 
p. 429; and see Prior's Life of Burke, p. 68; and on his knowledge of poli- 
tical economy, Brouyham’s Sketches of Statesmen, vol. i. p. 206. 
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was the strength and exuberance of his intellect, that it 
bore fruit in all directions, and could confer dignity upon 
the meanest subjects, by showing their connexion with 
general principles and the part they have to play in the 
great scheme of human affairs. 

But what has always appeared to me still more 
remarkable in the character of Burke, is the singular so- 
briety with which he employed his extraordinary acquire- 
ments. During the best part of his life, his political 
principles, so far from being speculative, were altogether 
practical. This is particularly striking, because he had 
every temptation to adopt an opposite course. He pos- 
sessed materials for generalization far more ample than 
any politician of his time, and he had a mind eminently 
prone to take large views. On many occasions, and in- 
deed whenever an opportunity occurred, he showed his 
capacity as an original and speculative thinker. But the 
moment he set foot on political ground, he changed his 
method. - In questions connected with the accumulation 
and distribution of wealth he saw that it was possible, by 
proceeding from a few simple principles, to construct a 
deductive science available for the commercial and finan- 
cialinterests of the country. Further than this he refused 
to advance, because he knew that, with this single excep- 
tion, every department of politics was purely empirical, 
and was likely long to remain so. Henee it was, that 
he recognized in all its bearings that great doctrine, 
which even in our own days is too often forgotten, that 
the aim of the legislator should be, not truth, but expe- 
diency. Looking at the actual state of knowledge, he was 
forced to admit, that all political principles have been 
raised by hasty induction from limited facts; and that, 
therefore, it is the part of a wise man, when he adds to 
the facts, to revise the induction, and, instead of sacri- 
ficing practice to principles, modify the principles that he 
may change the practice. Or, to put this in another way, 
he laysit down that political principles areat the best but the 
product of human reason; while political practice has to do 
with human nature and human passions, of which reason 
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forms but a part ;”*' and that, on this account, the proper 
business of a statesman 1s, to contrive the means by which 
certain ends may be effected, leaving it to the general 
voice of the country to determine what those ends shall 
be, and shaping his own conduct, not according to his 
own principles, but according to the wishes of the people 
for whom he legislates, and whom he is bound to obey.” 

It is these views, and the extraordinary ability with 


291 ¢Politics ought to be adjusted, not to human reasonings, but to 
human nature; of which the reason is but a part, and by no means the 
vreatest part.’ Observations on a late State of the Nation, in Burke's Works, 
vol. i. p. 113. Hence the distinction he had constantly in view between the 
veneralizations of philosophy, which ought to be impregnable, and those of 
polities, which must be fluctuating ; and hence in his noble work, Thoughts 
on the Cause of the present Discontents, he says (vol. i. p. 136), ‘No lines can 
be laid down for civil or political wisdom. They are a matter incapable of 
exact definition’? See also p. 151, on which he grounds his defence of 
the spirit of party; it being evident, that if truth were the prime object 
of the political art, the idea of party, as such, would be indefensible. Com- 
pare with this the difference between ‘la vérité en soi’ and ‘la vérité 
sociale,’ as expounded by M. Rey in his Science Sociale, vol. ii. p. 322, Paris, 
1842. 

2% In 1780 he plainly told the House of Commons that ‘the people are 
the masters, They have only to express their wants at large and in gross. 
We are the expert artists; we are the skilful workmen, to shape their desires 
into perfect form, and to fit the utensil to the use. They are the sufferers, 
they tell the svimptoms of the complaint ; but we know the exact seat of the 
disease, and how to apply the remedy according to the rules of art. How 
shocking would it be to see us pervert our skill into a sinister and servile dex- 
terity, for the purpose of evading our duty, and defrauding our employers, who 
are our natural lords, of the object of their just expectations!’ Burke's 
Works, vol. i. p. 254. In 1777, in his Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol (Works, 
vol. i. p. 216), ‘In effect, to follow, not to force, the public inclination ; to 
vive a direction, a form, a technical dress, and a specific sanction, to the 
general sense of the community,—is the true end of legislature.’ In his 
Letter on the Duration of Parliament (vol. ii. p. 430), (It would be dreadful, 
indeed, if there was any power in the nation capable of resisting its unani- 
mous desire, or even the desire of any very great and decided majority of 
the people. The people may be deceived in their choice of an object. But 
{ can scarcely conceive any choice they can make to be so very mischievous, as 
the existence of any human force capable of resisting tt. So, too, he says 
(vol. i. pp. 125, 21-4), that when government and the people differ, govern- 
ment is generally in the wrong: compare pp. 217, 218, 276, vol. ii. p. 440. 
And to give only one more instance, but a very decisive one, he, in 1772, 
when speaking ona Bill respecting the Importation and Exportation of Corn, 
said, On this occasion I give way to the present Bill, not because I approve 
of the measure in itself, but because I think it prudent to yield to the spirit 
of the times. The people will have t so: and it w not for their representatives 
ty say nay. Tecannot, however, help entering my protest against the general 
principles of policy on which it is supported, because I think them extremely 
dangerous.’ Part. Hist. vol. xvii. p. 480. 
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of Burke a memorable epoch in our politi 
We had, no doubt, other statesmen before him, who denied 
the validity of general principles in politics; but their 
denial was only the happy guess of ignorance, and they 
rejected theories which they had never taken the pains 
to study. Burke rejected them because he knew them. 
It was his rare merit that, notwithstanding every induce- 
ment to rely upon his own generalizations, he resisted the 
temptation; that, though rich in all the varieties of poli- 
tical knowledge, he made his opinions subservient to the 
march of events; that he recognized as the-object of go- 
vernment, not the preservation of particular institutions, 
nor the propagation of particular tenets, but the happiness 
of the people at large; and, above all, that he insisted 
upon an obedience to the popular wishes, which no states- 
man before him had paid, and which too many statesmen 
since him have forgotten. Our country, indeed, is still 
full of those vulgar politicians, against whom Burke raised 
his voice; feeble and shallow men, who, having spent their 
little force in resisting the progress of reform, find them- 
selves at length compelled to yield; and then, so soon as 
they have exhausted the artifices of their petty schemes, 
and, by their tardy and ungraceful concessions, have sown 
the seed of future disaffection, they turn upon the age by 
which they have been baffled; they mourn over the dege- 
neracy of mankind; they lament the decay of public spirit; 
and they weep for the fate of a people, who have been so 
regardless of the wisdom of their ancestors, as to tamper 
with a constitution already hoary with the prescription of 
centuries. 

Those who have studied the reign of George III. will 
easily understand the immense advantage of having a man 


which they were advocated, which make the appearance 
ical history.” 


293 The effect which Burke’s profound views produced in the House of 
Commons, where, however, few men were able to understand them in their 
full extent, is described by Dr. Hay, who was present at one of his 
speeches; which, he says, ‘seemed a kind of new political philosophy.’ 

Burke's Correspond. vol. 1. p. 103. Compare a letter from Lee, written in the 
same year, 1766, in Forster's Life of Goldsmith, vol. ii. pp. 38, 39; and in 
Bunbury's Correspond. of Hanmer, p. 458. 
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like Burke to oppose these miserable delusions; delusions 
which have been fatal to many countries, and have more 
than once almost ruined our own.” They will also un- 
derstand that, in the opinion of the king, this great states- 
man was, at best, but an eloquent declaimer, to be classed 
in the same category with Fox and Chatham; all three in- 
genious men, but unsafe, unsteady, quite unfit for weighty 
concerns, and by no means calculated for so exalted an 
honour as admission into the royal councils. In point of 
fact, during the thirty years Burke was engaged in . public 
life, he never once held an office in the cabinet;*” and 
the only occasions on which he occupied even a subordi- 
nate post, were in those very short intervals when the 
fluctuations of politics compelled the appointment of a 
liberal ministry. 

Indeed, the part taken by Burke in public affairs must 
have been very galling to a king who thought every thing 
good that was old, and every thing right that was esta- 
blished.*% For, so far was this remarkable man in advance 
of his contemporaries, that there are few of the great mea- 
sures of the present generation which he did not anticipate 


#4 Burke was never weary of attacking the common argument, that, be- 
cause a country has long flourished under some particular custom, therefore 
the custom must be good. See an admirable instance of this in his speech, 
on the power of the attorney-general to file informations er officio ; where he 
likens such reasoners to the father of Scriblerus, who ‘ venerated the rust and 
canker which exalted a brazen pot-lid into the shield of a hero.’ He adds: 
‘ But, sir, we are told, that the time during which this power existed, is the 
time during which monarchy most flourished : and what, then, can no two 
things subsist together but as cause and effect? May not a man have enjoyed 
better health during the time that he walked with an oaken stick, than after- 
wards, when he changed it for a cane, without supposing, like the Druids, 
that there are occult virtues in oak, and that the stick and the health were 
cause and effect ?’ Parl. Hist. vol. xvi. pp. 1190, 1191. 

29% This, as Mr. Cooke truly says, is an instance of aristocratic prejudice ; 
but it is certain that a hint from George III. would have remedied the 
shameful neglect. Cooke's Hist. of Party, vol. iii. pp. 277, 278. 

2% Tt is easy to imagine how George III. must have been offended by such 
sentiments as these: ‘I am not of the opinion of those gentlemen who are 

ainst disturbing the public repose ; I like a clamour whenever there is an 
abuse. The fire-bell at midnight disturbs your sleep, but it keeps you from 
being burnt in your bed. The hue and cry alarms the county, but preserves 
all the property of the province.’ Burke’s speech on Prosecutions for Libels, 
in 1771, in Purl. Hist. vol. xvii. p. 54. 
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and zealously defend. Not only did he attack the absurd 


laws against forestalling and regrating,?™ but, by advo- 
cating the freedom of trade, he struck at the root of all 
similar prohibitions.**® He supported those just claims of 
the Catholics," which, during his lifetime, were obsti- 
nately refused; but which were conceded, many years 
after his death, as the only means of preserving the inte- 
grity of the empire. He supported the petition of the 
Dissenters, that they might be relieved from the restric- 
tions to which, for the benefit of the Church of England, 
they were subjected.* Into other departments of politics 
he carried the same spirit. He opposed the cruel laws 
against insolvents,*"' by which, in the time of George IIl., 
our statute-hbook was still defaced; and he vainly at- 
tempted to soften the penal code,*” the increasing severity 
ot which was one of the worst features of that bad reign. 

He wished to abolish the old plan of enlisting soldiers for 


297 Ie moved their repeal. Parl. Hist. vol. xxvi. p. 1169. Even Lord 
Chatham issued, in 1768, a proclamation against forestallers and regratera, 
very much to the admiration of Lord Mahon, who says, ‘ Lord Chatham acted 
with characteristic energy.’ Mahon's Hist. of England, vol. v. p. 166. More 
than thirty vearsa later, and after Burke's death, Lord Kenyon, then chief- 
justice, eulogized these preposterous laws. Hollands Mem. A the Whig 
Party, xol. i. p. 167. Compare Adolphus's Hot. of George IIL vol. vii. p. 406; 
and Cockburn’s Memorials of his Time, Edinb. 1256, p. 73. 

233 e That liberality in the commercial system, which, I trust, will one day 
be adopted.’ Burke's Works, vol. i. p. 223. And, in his letter to Burgh 
(Ibid. vol. ii. p. 409), ‘But that to which I attached myself the most 
ticularly, was to fix the principle of a free trade in all the porta of these 
islands, as founded in justice, and beneficial to the whole ; but principally to 
this, the seat of the supreme power.’ 

29 Prior's Life of Burke, p. 467 ; Burke's Works, vol. i. pp. 263-271, 537- 
561, vol. ii. pp. 431-447. [le refutes (vol. i. p. 548) the notion that the 
coronation-oath was intended to bind the crown in its legislative capacity. 
Compare Menm. of Mackintosh, vol. i. pp. 170, 171, with Butler's Reminiscences, 


vol. i. p. 134. 

8% Parl, Hist. vol. xvii. pr. 435, 436, vol. xx. p. 3006. See also Burke's 
Correspondence, vol. ii. Pp. 7, 18; and Prior's Lif of Burke, p. 143. 

91 Burkes Works, vol. i. pp. 261, 262, part of his speech at Bristol. 

w Priors Tate of Burke, p. 317. See also his admirable remarks, in 
Works, vol. ii. p. 417; and his speech, in Parl. Hist. vol. xxviii. p. 148. 

$3 On this increasing cruelty of the English laws, compare Parr's Works, 
vol. iv. pp. 150, 259, with Parl. Hist. vol. xxii. p. 271, vol. xxiv. p. 1222, 
vol, xxvi. p. 1057, vol. xxviii. p. 143; and, in regard to the execution of them, 
sce Life of Romilly, by Himself, vol. i. p. G5; and Alison's Hist. of Europe, 
ol. ix. p. 620, 
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life ;** a barbarous and impolitic practice, as the English 
legislature began to perceive several years later. He 
attacked the slave-trade ;°% which, being an ancient usage, 
the king wished to preserve, as part of the British consti- 
tution." He refuted,’ but, owing to the prejudices of 
the age, was unable to subvert, the dangerous power exer- 
cised by the judges, who, in criminal prosecutions for libel, 
confined the jury to the mere question of publication ; thus 
taking the real issue into their own hands, and making — 
themselves the arbiters of the fate of those who were so 
unfortunate as to be placed at their bar. And, what 
many will think not the least of his merits, he was the 
first in that long line of financial reformers, to whom we 
are deeply indebted.’ Notwithstanding the difficulties 
thrown in his way, he carried through Parliament a series 
of bills, by which several useless places were entirely 


sot In one short speech (Parl. Hist. vol. xx. pp. 150, 151), he has almost 
exhausted the arguments against enlistment for ifo. 

305 In 1806, that is nine years after the death of Burke, parliament first 
authorized enlistment for a term of years. See an account of the debates in 
Alison's Hist. of Europe, vol. vii. pp. 880-391. Compare Michols’s Iltustra- 
tions of the Eighteenth Century, vol. v. p. 475; and Holland's Mem. of the 
Whig Party, vol. ii. p. 116. 

806 Prior's Life of Burke, P: 316; Parl. Hist. vol. xxvii. p. 502, vol. xxviii. 
PP. 69, 96; and Life of Wilberforce, vol. i. pp. 152, 171, contain evidence of 

is animosity against the slave-trade, and a more than sufficient answer to 
the ill-natured, and, what is worse, the ignorant, remark about Burke, in 
the Duke of Buckingham’s Mem. of George IIL. vol. i. p. 350. 

307 On the respect which George III. felt for the slave-trade, see note 259 
to this chapter. I might also have quoted the testimony of Lord Brougham : 
‘The court was decidedly against abolition. George III. always regarded 
the question with abhorrence, as savouring of innovation.’ Brougham’s - 
men, Vol. ii. p. 104. Compare Combe’s North America, vol. i, p. 332. 

33 Burke's Works, vol. ii. pp. 490-496; Parl. Hist. vol. xvii. pp. 44-55, 
a very able speech, delivered in 1771. Compare a letter to Dowdeswell, in 
Burke's Correspond. vol. i. pp. 261, 252. 

$09 The arguments of Burke anticipated, by more than twenty years, Fox’s 
celebrated Libel Bill, which was not passed till 1792; although, in 1752, 
juries had begun, in spite of the judges, to return general verdicts on the merits. 
See Campbell's Chancellors, vol. v. pp. 238, 243, 341-345, vol. vi. p. 210; 
and Meyer, Institutions Judiciaires, vol. ii. pp. 204, 205, Paris, 1823. 

510 Mr. Farr, in his valuable essay on the statistics of the civil service (in 
Journal of Statist. Soe. vol. xii. pp. 103-125), calls Burke ‘one of the first 
and ablest financial reformers in parliament.’ p. 104. The truth, however, 
is, that he was not only one of the first, but the first. He was the first man 
who laid before parliament a general and systematic scheme for diminishing 
the expenses of government; and his preliminary speech on that occasion is 
one of the finest of all his compositions. 
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abolished, and, in the single office of paymaster-general, 
a saving effected to the country of 25,000/. a year.’ 
These things alone are sufficient to explain the ani- 
mosity of a prince, whose boast it was, that he would be- 
queath the government to his successor in the same state 
as that in which he had received it. There was, however, 
another circumstance by which the royal feelings were 
still further wounded. The determination of the king to 
oppress the Americans was so notorious, that, when the 
war actually broke out, it was called the ‘ king’s war;’ 
and those who opposed it were regarded as the personal 
enemies of their sovereign.”” In this, however, as in all 
other questions, the conduct of Burke was governed, not 
by traditions and principles, such as George III. cherished, 
but by large views of general expediency. Burke, in 
forming his opinions respecting this disgraceful contest, 
refused to be guided by arguments respecting the right 
of either party.” He would not enter into any discussion, 
as to whether a mother-country has the right to tax her 
colonies, or whether the colonies have a right to tax them- 


311 Prior's Life of Burke, pp. 206, 234. See also, on the retrenchments 
he effected, Stnclatr’s Hist. of the Revenue, vol. ii. pp. 84, 85; Burke's Cor- 
respond. vol. iii. p. 14; and Bisset’s Life of Burke, vol. ii. pp. 57-60. 

312 In 1778, Lord Rockingham said, in the House of Lords, ‘ Instead of 
calling the war, the war of parliament, or of the people, it was called the 
king’s war, his majesty’s favourite war.’ Parl. Hist. vol. xix. p. 857. Com- 

are Cooke's Hist. of Party, vol. iii. p. 235, with the pungent remarks in 

alpole’s George III. vol. iv. p. 114. Nicholls (Recollections, vol. i. p. 35) 
says: ‘The war was considered as the war of the king personally. Those 
who supported it were called the king’s friends; while those who wished 
the country to pause, and reconsider the propriety of persevering in the 
contest, were branded as disloyal.’ 

313 <] am not here going into the distinction of rights, nor attempting 
to mark their boundaries. I do not enter into these metaphysical distinc- 
tions; I hate the very sound of them.’ Speech on American taxation in 1774, 
in Burke's Works, vol. i. p. 173. In 1775 (vol. i. p. 192): ‘ But my consider- 
ation is narrow, confined, and wholly limited to the policy of the question.’ 
At p. 183: we should act in regard to America, not ‘according to abstract 
ideas of right, by no means according to mere general theories of govern- 
ment ; the resort to which appears to me, in our present situation, no better 
than arrant trifling.’ In one of his earliest political pamphlets, written in 
1769, he says, that the arguments of the opponents of America ‘are con- 
clusive; conclusive as to right; but the very reverse as to policy and 
practice,’ vol. i. p. 112. Compare a letter, written in 1775, in ke's 
Correspond, vol. ìi. p. 12. 
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selves. Such points he left to be mooted by those poli- 
ticians who, pretending to be guided by principles, are, in 
reality, subjugated by prejudice.** For his own part, he 
was content to compare the cost with the gain. It was 
enough for Burke, that, considering. the power of our 
American colonies, considering their istance from us, and 
considering the probability of their being aided by France, 
it was not advisable to exercise the power; and it was, 
therefore, idle to talk of the right. Hence he opposed the 
taxation of America, not because it was unprecedented, 
but because it was inexpedient. As a natural consequence, 
he likewise opposed the Boston-Port Bill, and that shame- 
ful bill, to forbid all intercourse with America, which was 
not inaptly called the starvation plan; violent measures, 
by which the king hoped to curb the colonies, and break 
the spirit of those noble men, whom he hated even more 
than he feared.?® 

It is certainly no faint characteristic of those times, 
that a man like Burke, who dedicated to politics abilities 
equal to far nobler things, should, during thirty years, 
have received from his prince neither favour nor reward. 
But George III. was a king whose delight it was to raise 
the humble and exalt the meek. His reign, indeed, was 
the golden age of successful mediocrity ; an age in which 
little men were favoured, and great men depressed; when 
Addington was cherished as a statesman, and Beattie 


314 In 1766, George III. writes to. Lord Rockingham (4femarle’s Rock- 
ingham, vol. 1. pp. 271, 272): ‘Talbot is as right as I can desire, in the 
stamp act; strong for our declaring our right, but willing to repeal!’ In 
other words, willing to offend the Americans, by a speculative assertion 
of an abstract right, but careful to forego the advantage which that right 
might produce. 

33 The intense hatred with which George III. regarded the Americans, 
was so natural to such a mind as his, that one can hardly blame his constant 
exhibition of it during the time that the struggle was actually impending. 
But what is truly disgraceful is, that, after the war was over, he displayed 
this rancour on an occasion when, of all others, he was bound to suppress it. 
{n 1786, Jefferson and Adams were in England officially, and, as a matter of 
courtesy to the king, made their appearance at court. So regardless, however, 
was George III. of the common decencies of his station, that he treated these 
eminent men with marked incivility, although they were then paying their 
respects to him in his own palace. See Tucker's Life of Jeffersons vol. i. 
p. 220; and Mem. and Corresp. of Jefferson, vol. i. p. 
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pensioned as a philosopher; and when, in all the walks of 
public life, the first conditions of promotion were, to fawn 
upon ancient prejudices, and support established abuses. 

This neglect of the most eminent of English politi- 
cians is highly instructive; but the circumstances which 
followed, though extremely painful, have a still deeper 
interest, and are well worth the attention of those whose 
habits of mind lead them to study the intellectual pecu- 
liarities of great men. 

For, at this distance of time, when his nearest rela- 
tions are no more, it would be affectation to deny that 
Burke, during the last few years of his life, fell into a state 
of complete hallucination. When the French Revolution 
broke out, his mind, already fainting under the weight of 
incessant labour, could not support the contemplation of 
an event so unprecedented, so appalling, and threatening 
resultsof such frightful magnitude. And, when the crimes 
of that great revolution, instead of diminishing, continued. 
to increase, then it was that the feelings of Burke finally 
mastered his reason; the balance tottered; the propor- 
tions of that gigantic intellect were disturbed. From this 
moment, his sympathy with present suffering was so in- 
tense, that he lost all memory of the tyranny by which 
the sufferings were provoked. His mind, once so steady, 
so little swayed by prejudice and passion, reeled under 
the pressure of events which turned the brains of thou- 
sands.2!®© And whoever will compare the spirit of his latest 
works with the dates of their publication, will see how 
this melancholy change was aggravated by that bitter be- 
reavement, from which he never rallied, and which alone 


316 All great revolutions have a direct tendency to increase insanity, as 
long as they last, and probably for some time afterwards; but in this, as in 
other respects, the French revolution stands alone in the number of its 
victima. On the horrible, but curious subject of madness, caused by the 
excitement of the events which occurred in France late in the eighteenth 
century, compare Prichard on Insanity in relation to Jurisprudence, 1842, p. 90; 
his Treatise on Insanity, 1835, pp. 161, 183, 230, 330: Esquirol, Maladies 
Mentales, vol. i. pp. 43, 53, 54, 68, 211, 447, vol. ii. pp. 193, 126; Feuchters- 
leben’s Medical Psychology, p. 254; Georget, de la Folie, p. 156; Pinel, Traité 
sur PAliénation Mentale, pp. 30, 108, 109, 177, 178, 185, 207, 215, 257, 349, 
392, 457, 481; Alison's Hist. of Europe, vol. iii. p. 112. 
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was sufficient to prostrate the understanding of one in 
whom the severity of the reason was so tempered, so 
nicely poised, by the warmth of the affections. Never, 
indeed, can there be forgotten those touching, those ex- 
quisite allusions to the death of that only son, who was 
the joy of his soul, and the pride of his heart, and to whom 
he fondly hoped to bequeath the inheritance of his im- 
perishable name. Never can we forget that image of 
desolation, under which the noble old man figured his 
immeasurable grief. ‘I live inan inverted order. They 
who ought to have succeeded me, have gone before me, 
They who should have been to me as posterity, are in the 
place of ancestors. . . . The storm has gone over me, 
and I lie like one of those old oaks which the late hurri- 
cane has scattered about me. I am stripped of all my 
honours; I am torn up by the roots, and lie prostrate on 
the earth.’ 

It would, perhaps, be displaying a morbid curiosity, to 
attempt to raise the veil, and trace the decay of so mighty 
a mind.*'§ Indeed, in all such cases, most of the evidence 
perishes; for those who have the best opportunities of 
witnessing the infirmities of a great man, are not those 
who most love to relate them. But it is certain, that the 
change was first clearly seen immediately after the break- 
ing-out of the French Revolution; that it was aggravated 
by the death of his son; and that it became progressively 
worse till death closed the scene.?? In his Reflections on 


31? Burke's Works, vol. ii. p. 268. 

318 The earliest unmistakable instances of those violent outbreaks which 
showed the presence of disease, were in the debates on the regency bill, in 
February 1780, when Sir Richard Hill, with brutal candour, hinted at 
Burke's madness, even in his presence. Parl. Hist. vol. xxvii. p. 1249. Com- 
pare a letter from Sir Wiliam Young, in Buckinghams Mem. of George IIT. 
1853, vol. ii. p. 73; ‘Burke finished his wild speech in a manner next to 
madness.’ This was in December 1788; and, from that time until his death, 
it became every vear more evident that his intellect was disordered. See a 
melancholy description of him in a letter, written by Dr. Currie in 1792 (Life 
of Currie, vol. ii. p. 160); and, above all, seo his own incoherent letter, in 
1796, in his Correspond. with Laurence, p. 67. 

31° Jlis son died in August 1794 (Burke's Correspond. vol. iv. p. 224); and 
his most violent works were written between that period and his own death, 
in July 1797. 
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the French Revolution; in his Remarks on the Policy of 
the Allies: in his Letter to Elliot; in his Letter to a Noble 
Lord; and in his Letters on a Regicide Peace, we ma 

note the consecutive steps of an increasing, and at lengt 

an uncontrollable, violence. To the single principle of 
hatred of the French Revolution, he sacrificed his oldest 
associations and his dearest friends. Fox,as is well known, 
always looked up to Burke as to a master, from whose lips 
he had gathered the lessons of political wisdom.*” Burke, 
on his side, fully recognized the vast abilities of his friend, 
and loved him for that affectionate disposition, and for 
those winning manners, which, it has often been said, none 
who saw them could ever resist. But now, without the 
slightest pretence of a personal quarrel, this long inti- 
macy! was rudely severed. Because Fox would not 
abandon that love of popular liberty which they had long 
cherished in common, Burke, publicly, and in his place in 
parliament, declared that their friendship was at an end; 
for that he would never more hold communion with a man 
who lent his support to the French people.’ At the 
same time, and indeed the very evening on which this 
occurred, Burke, who had hitherto been remarkable for 
the courtesy of his manners,” deliberately insulted an- 
other of his friends, who was taking him home in his 
carriage; and, in astate of frantic excitement, insisted on 
being immediately set down, in the middle of the night, 


32 ‘This disciple, as he was proud to acknowledge himself.’ Brougham's 
Statesmen, vol. i. p. 218. In 1791, Fox said, that Burke ‘ had taught him 
everything he knew in politica.’ Parl. Hist. vol. xxix. p. 379. See also 
Adolphus's Hist of George III. vol. iv. pp. 472, 610; and a letter from Fox 
to Parr, in Parr’s Works, vol. vii. p. 287. 

321 Tt had begun in 1766, when Fox was only seventeen. Russell's Mem. 
of Fox, vol. i. p. 26. 

333 On this painful rupture, compare with the Parliamentary History, 
Hollands Mem. of the Whig Party, vol. i. pp. 10, 11; Prior’s Life of Burke, 
Pp. 375-379; Tomline's Life of Pitt, vol. ii. pp. 385-395. e complete 
change in Burke’s feelings towards his old friend also a pears in a very in- 
temperate letter, written to Dr. Laurence in 1797. Burke's Correspond. with 
Laurence, p. 152. Compare Parr's Works, vol. iv. pp. 67-80, 84-90, 109. 

#23 Which used to be contrasted with the bluntness of Johnson; these 
eminent men being the two best talkers of their time. See Bisset’s Life of 
Burke, vol. i. p. 127. 
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m a pouring rain, because he could not, he said, remain 
seated by a ‘friend to the revolutionary doctrines of the 
French.’ 

Nor is it true, as some have supposed, that this mania 
hostility was solely directed against the criminal part of 
the French people. It would be difficult, in that or in any 
: ather age, to find two men of more active, or indeed enthu- 
Mastic benevolence, than Condorcet and La Fayette. Be- 
‘ des this, Condorcet was one of the most profound thinkers 
his time, and will be remembered as long as genius is 
honoured among us.* La Fayette was no doubt inferior 
w Condorcet in point of ability; but he was the intimate 
fiend of Washington, on whose conduct he modelled his 
em,"* and by whose side he had fought for the liberties 
d America : his integrity was, and still is, unsullied; and 
ks character had a chivalrous and noble turn, which 
Burke, in his better days, would have been the first to 
smire.?? Both, however, were natives of that hated 
country whose liberties they vainly attempted to achieve. 








ert Introduction to Burke's Works, p. xliv.; Prior's Life of Burke, 
"There is an interesting account of the melancholy death of this re- 
tarab man, in Lamartine, Hist. dea Girondins, vol. viii. pp. 76-80; and a 
Stenporary relation in Musset-Pathay, Vie de Rousseau, vol. ii. pp. 42-47. 
“This is the honourable testimony of a political opponent: who says, 
Sater the dissolution of the Assembly Pa Fayette se conforma à la 
Petite de Washington, qu'il avait pris pour modèle.’ Cassagnac, Révolu- 
se Frawcaine, vol. iii. pp. 370, 371. Compare the grudging admission of 
by siemy Bouillé, Mem. de Bouillé, vol. i. p. 125; and for proofs of the 
Senate intimacy between Washington and La Fayette, see Mém. de La- 
ie val i. pp. 16, 21, 20, 44, 55, 43, 92, 111, 165, 107, 204, 395, vol. ii. 
123 
E The Duke of Bedford, no bad judge of character, said in 1794, that 
da basetta © whole life was an illustration of truth, disinterestedness, and 
aar’ Parl. Hid. vol. xxxi. p. 684. So, too, the continuator of Sis- 
Dii Mid. dex Français, vol. xxx. p. 355), ‘La Fayette, le chevalier de 
a tere d Amérique: and Lamartine (Hist. des Girondins, vol. iii. p. 200), 
Marsr de la liberté après en avoir été le héros.’ Ségur, who was inti- 
asteiy acquainted with him, gives some account of his noble character, 
> it appean<d when he waa a boy of nineteen. Mém. de Ségur, vol. i. 
> Jee, J07. Forty vears later, Lady Morgan met bim in France; and 
sat ehe plates shows how little he had changed, and how simple his tastes 
tte habite of his mind still were. Morgan's France, vol. ii. pp. 285-312. 
they aotives, from personal knowledge, will be found in Life of Roscoe, 
„i p 175; and in Trotter's Mem. of Fox, pp. 319 seq. 
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On this account, Burke declared Condorcet tobe guilty of 
‘impious sophistry ;’"8 to be a ‘fanatic atheist, and 
furious democratic republican ;®? and to be capable of 
‘the lowest, as well as the highest and most determined 
villainies.’° As to La Fayette, when an attempt was 
made to mitigate the cruel treatment he was receiving 
from the Prussian government, Burke not only opposed 
the motion made for that purpose in the House of Com- 
mons, but took the opportunity of grossly insulting the 
unfortunate captive, who was then languishing in a dun- 
geon.*! Sodead had he become on this subject, even to 
the common instincts of our nature, that, in his place in 
parliament, he could find no better way of speaking of 
this injured and high-souled man, than by calling him a 
ruffian: ‘1 would not,’ says Burke,—‘I would not debase 
my humanity by supporting an application in behalf of 
such a horrid ruftian.’”*” 

As to France itself, it is ‘Cannibal Castle p3% it is 
‘the republic of assassins;* it is ‘a hell; its go- 
vernment 1s composed of ‘the dirtiest, lowest, most frau- 
dulent, most knavish, of chicaners ;’** its National As- 


$28 (The impious sophistry of Condorcet.’ Letter to a Noble Lord, in 
Burke's Works, vol. ii. p. 273. 

s Thoughts on French Affairs, in Burke's Works. vol. i. p. 574. 

$80 Condorcet (though no marquis, as he styled himself before the Re- 
volution) ix a man of another sort of birth, fashion, and occupation from 
Brissot ; but in every principle and every disposition, to the lowest as well 
as the highest and most determined villainies, fully his equal.’ Thoughts on 
French Affairs, in Burke's Works, vol. i. p. 579. 

st ¢(iroaning under the most oppressive cruelty in the dungeons of 
Magdeburg.’ Belxham's Hist. of Great Brit. vol. ix. p. 151. See the afflict- 
ing details of his suflerings, in Mem. de Lafayette, vol. i. p. 479, vol. ii. 
pp. 75, 77, TR, 80, 91, 92; and on the noble equanimity with which he bore 
them, see De Naël, Rév. Francoise, Paris, 1820, vol. ii. p. 103. 

382 It is hardly credible that auch language should have been applied to 
aman like La Fayette; but [have copied it from the Parliamentary History, 
vol. xxxi. p. 51, and from Adolphus, vol. v. p. 593. The only difference is, 
that in Adolphus the expression is ‘I would not debase my humanity ;’ 
but in the Purl Hist., ‘I would not debauch my humanity.’ But both 
authorities are agreed as to the term ‘horrid rutfian’ being used by Burke. 
Compare Burke's Correspondence with Laurence, pp. 91, 99. 

333 Burke's Works, vol. ii. p. 319. In every instance I quote the precis 
words employed by Burke. 

3 Ihid. vol. ii. p. 279. 

33° Burke's speech, in Parl. Hist. vol. xxxi. p. 379. 

e Burke's Works, vol. ii. p. 335. " 
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sembly are ‘miscreants;’*” its people are ‘an allied 
army of Amazonian and male cannibal Parisians ;’*** they 
are ‘a nation of murderers;’? they are ‘the basest of 
mankind ;’**° they are ‘murderous atheists ;’**! they are 
‘a gang of robbers;’*” they are ‘the prostitute outcasts 
of mankind; they are ‘a desperate gang of plun- 
derers, murderers, tyrants, and atheists.’ 4 T make the 
slightest concessions to such a country in order to pre- 
serve peace, is offering victims ‘on the altars of blas- 
phemed regicide ;’**° even to enter into negotiations is 
‘exposing our lazar sores at the door of every proud ser- 
vitor of the French republic, where the court-dogs will not 
deign to lick them.’ *8 When our ambassador was actu- 
ally in Paris, he ‘ had the honour of passing his mornings 
in respectful attendance at the office of a regicide petti- 
fogger;’*” and we were taunted with having sent a ‘ peer 
of the realm to the scum of the earth.’ 348 F rance has no 
longer a place in Europe; it is expunged from the map; 
its very name should be forgotten.™? Why, then, need 
men travel in it? Why need our children learn its lan- 
guage? and why are we to endanger the morals of our 
ambassadors ? who can hardly fail to return from such a 
land with their principles corrupted, and with a wish to 
conspire against their own country.* 


337 Burke's Corresp. vol. iii. p. 140. 338 Burke's Works, vol. ii. p. 822. 

33 Parl. Hist. vol. xxx. p. 115. 3o lbid. p. 112. 

s1 Ibid. p. 188. 43 Tbid. p. 435. 

33 Ibid. p. 646; the concluding sentence of one of Burke’s speeches in 
1798. 

s Ibid. vol. xxxi. p. 426. “s Burke's Works, vol. ii. p. 320. 

46 Ibid. p. 286. 37 Ibid. p. 322. %8 Ibid. p. 318. 

39 Parl, Hist. vol. xxviii. p. 353, vol. xxx. p. 390; Adolphus, vol. iv. 
p- 467. 

s30 In the Letters on a Regicide Peace, published the year before he died, 
he says, ‘These ambassadors may easily return as good courtiers as the 
went: but can they ever return from that degrading residence loyal an 
faithful subjects ; or with any true affection to their master, or true attach- 
ment to the constitution, religion, or laws of their country P? There is great 
danger that they who enter smiling into this Tryphonian cave, will come 
out of it sad and serious conspirators ; and such will continue as long as the 
live.’ Burke's Works, vol. ii. p. 282. He adds in the same work, p. sat, 
‘Is it for this benefit we open “ the usual relations of peace and amity p? 
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This is sad, indeed, from such a man as Burke once 
was; but what remains, shows still more clearly how the 
associations and composition of his mind had been altered. 
He who, with humanity not less than with wisdom, had 
strenuously laboured to prevent the American war, de- 
voted the Jast few years of his life to kindle a new war, 
compared to which that with America was a light and 
trivial episode. In his calmer moments, no one would 
have more willingly recognized that the opinions preva- 
lent in any country are the inevitable results of the cir- 
cumstances in which that country had been placed. But 
now he sought to alter those opinions by force. From 


the beginning of the French Revolution, he insisted upon 


the right, and indeed upon the necessity, of compelling 
France to change her principles; *! and, at a later period, 
he blamed the allied sovereigns for not dictating to a 
great people the government they ought to adopt.*? Such 
was the havoc circumstances had made in his well-ordered 
intellect, that to this one principle he sacrificed every consi- 
deration of justice, of mercy, and of expediency. As if war, 
even in its mildest form, were not sufficiently hateful, he 


Is it for this our youth of both sexes are to form themselves by travel? Is 
it for this that with expense and pains we form their lisping infant accents 
to the language of FranceP..... Let it be remembered, that no he 
man can go to any part of Europe without taking this place of pesti ential 
contagion in his way ; and, whilst the less active part of the community will 
be debauched by this travel, whilst children are poisoned at these schools, 
our trade will put the finishing hand to our ruin. No factory will be settled 
in France, that will not become a club of complete French Jacobins. The 
minds of young men of that description will receive a taint in their religion, 
their morals, and their politics, which they wil] in a short time communicate 
to the whole kingdom. 

351 In Observations on the Conduct of the Minority, 1793, he says, that 
during four years he had wished for ‘a general war against jacobins and 
jacobinism.’ Burke's Works, vol. i. p. 611. 

$52 ¢ For, in the first place, the united sovereigns very much injured their 
cause by admitting that they had nothing to do with the interior 
ments of France.’ Heads for Consideration on the Present State of Affairs, 
written in November 1702, in Burke's Works, vol. i. p. 583. And that he 
knew that this was not merely a question of destroying a faction, appears 
from the observable circumstance, that even in January 1791 he wrote to 
Trevor respecting war, ‘ France is weak indeed, divided and deranged ; but 
God knows, when the things came to be tried, whether the invaders would 


not find that their enterprise was not to support a party, but to conquer a king- 
dom,’ Burke's Correspond, vol. iii. p. 184. 
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sought to give to it that character of a crusade® which 
increasing knowledgehad long since banished ; and loudly 
proclaiming that the contest was religious rather than 
temporal, he revived old prejudices in order to cause fresh 
crimes.™4 He also declared that the war should be car- 
ried on for revenge as well as for defence, and that we 
must never lay down our arms until we had utterly de- 
stroyed the men by whom the Revolution was brought 
about.” And, as if these things were not enough, he 
insisted that this, the most awful of all wars, being begun, 
was not to be hurried over; although it was to be carried 


on for revenge as well as for re igion, and the resources 


of civilized men were to be quickened by the ferocious 
passions of crusaders, still it was not to be soon ended ; 
it was to be durable; it must have permanence ; it must, 
says Burke, in the spirit of a burning hatred, be pro- 
tracted in along war: ‘I speak it emphatically, and with 
a desire that it should be marked, in a long war.’ * 

It was to be a war to force a great people to change 
their government. It was to be a war carried on for the 
urpose of punishment. It was also to be a religious war. 
inally, it was to be a long war. Was there ever an 
other man who wished to afflict the human race with suc 
extensive, searching, and protracted calamities? Such 
cruel, such reckless, and yet such deliberate opinions, if 
they issued from a sane mind, would immortalize even 


33 As Lord J. Russell truly calls it, Mem. of Foz, vol. iii. p. 34. See also 
Schlosser’s Eighteenth Century, vol. ii. p. 93, vol. v. p. 109, vol. vi. p. 291 ; 
Nicholls's Recollections, vol. i. p. 800; Parr’s Works, vol. iii. p. 242. 

354 ‘We cannot, if we would, delude ourselves about the true state of this 
dreadful contest. It is a religious war.’ Remarks oh the Policy of the Allies, 
in Burke's Works, vol. i. p. 600. 

35 See the long list of proscriptions in Burke's Works, vol. i. p. 604. 
And the principle of revenge is again advocated in a letter written in 1793, 
in Burke's Correspond. vol. iv. p. 183. And in 1794, he told the House of 
Commons that ‘the war must no longer be confined to the vain attempt 
of raising a barrier to the lawless and savage power of France ; but must 
directed to the only rational end it can pursue; namely, the entire destruc- 
tion of the desperate horde which gave it birth.’ Parl. Hist. vol. xxxi. 

. 427. 
P so Letters on a Regicide Peace, in Burke's Works, vol. ii. p. 291. In this 
horrible sentence, perhaps the most horrible ever penned by an English 
politician, the italics are not my own ; they are in the text. 
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the most obscure statesman, because they would load his 
name with imperishable infamy. For where can we find, 
even among the most ignorant or most sanguinary politi- 
cians, sentiments like these? Yet they proceed from one 
who, a very few years before, was the most eminent poli- 
tical philosopher England has ever possessed. To us it 
is only given to mourn over so noble a wreck. More 
than this no one should do. We may contemplate with 
reverence the mighty ruin; but the mysteries of its decay 
let no man presume to invade, unless, to use the language 
of the greatest of our masters, he can tell how to minister 
toa diseased mind, pluck the sorrows which are rooted 
in the memory, and raze out the troubles that are written 
in the brain. 

It is a relief to turn from so painful a subject, even 
though we descend to the petty, huckstering politics of 
the English court. And truly, the history of the treatment 
experienced by the most illustrious of our politicians, is 
highly characteristic of the prince under whom he lived. 
While Burke was consuming his life in great public ser- 
vices, labouring to reform our finances, improve our laws. 
and enlighten our commercial policy,—while he was oc- 
cupied with these things, the kmg regarded him with 
coldness and aversion." But when the great statesman 
degenerated into an angry brawler; when, irritated by 
disease, he made it the sole aim of his declining years to 
kindle a deadly war between the two first countries of 
Europe, and declared that to this barbarous object. he 
would sacrifice all other questions of policy, however im- 
portant they might be ;#*—then it was that a perception 
of his vast abilities began to dawn upon the mind of the 


337 6 I know,’ said Burke, in one of those magnificent speeches which mark 
the zenith of his intelleet,—* I know the m: p of England as well as the noble 
lord, or as any other person; and I know that the way I take is not the road 
to preferment.’ Parl. Hist. vol. xvii. p. 1209. 

$8 See, among many other instances, an extraordinary passage on 
‘Jacohinism, in his Forks, vol. ii, p. 449, which should be compared with 
a letter he wrote in 1702, respecting a proposed coalition ministry, Corre- 
spond. vol. iii. pp. 519, 520: ‘But my advice was, that as a foundation of the 
whole, the political principle must be settled as the preliminary, namely, “ a 
total hostility to the French system, at home and abroad.” ’ 
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king. Before this, no one had been bold enough to cir- 
culate m the palace even a whisper of his merits. Now, 
however, in the successive, and eventually the rapid de- 
cline of his powers, he had fallen almost to the level of 
the royal intellect; and now he was first warmed by the 
beams of the royal favour. Now he was a man after the 
king’s own heart.” Less than two years before his death, 
there was settled upon him, at the express desire of 
George IIT., two considerable pensions;*° and the king 
even wished to raise him to. the peerage, in order that the 
House of Lords might benefit by the services of so great 
a counsellor.** 

This digression respecting the character of Burke has 
been longer than] had anticipated ; but it will not, I hope, 
be considered unimportant; for, in addition to the in- 
trinsic interest of the subject, it illustrates the feelings of 
George III. towards great men, and it shows what the 
opinions were which in his reign it was thought necessary 
` tohold. In the sequel of this work, I shall trace the effect 
of such opinions upon the interests of the country, con- 
sidered as a whole; but for the object of the present 
Introduction, it will be sufficient to point out the con- 
nexion in one or two more of those prominent instances, 
the character of which is too notorious to admit of dis- 
cussion. 

Of these leading and conspicuous events, the American 
war was the earliest, and for several years it almost 


$59 The earliest evidence I have met with of the heart of George II. 
beginning to open towards Burke, is in August 1791; see, in Burke’s Corre- 
spondence, vol. iii. p. 278, an exquisitely absurd account of his reception 
at the levee. Burke must have been fallen, indeed, before he could write 
such a letter. 

sco ‘Said to have originated in the express wish of the king.’ Prior's 
Life of Burke, p. 489. Mr. Prior estimates these pensions at 3,700/. a-year ; 
but if we may rely on Mr. Nicholls, the sum was even greater: ‘Mr. Burke 
was rewar led with two pensions, estimated to be worth 40,0002’ Nicholls’s 
Recollections, vol. i. p. 138. Burke was sixty-five; and a pension of 3,700% 
a-year would not be worth 40,000/,, as the tables were then calculated. The 
statement of Mr. Prior is, however, confirmed by Wansey, in 1794. See 
Nichols's Lit. Anec. of the Eighteenth Century, vol. iii. p. 81. 

si Prior's Life of Burke, p. 460; Nichols's Lit. Anec. vol. iii. p. 81; 
Bisset’s Life of Burke, vol. ii, p. 414. : 
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entirely absorbed the attention of English politicians. In 
the reign of George II. a proposal had been made to in- 
crease the revenue by taxing the colonies; which, as the 
Americans were totally unrepresented in parliament, was 
simply a proposition to tax an entire people without even 
the form of asking their consent. This scheme of public 
robbery was rejected by that able and moderate man who 
was then at the head of affairs; and the suggestion, being 
generally deemed impracticable, fell to the ground, and 
seems, indeed, hardly to have excited attention.%? But 
what was deemed by the government of George II. to be 
a dangerous stretch of arbitrary power, was eagerly wel- 
comed by the government of George III. For the new 
king, having the most exalted notion of his own authority, 
and being, from his miserable education, entirely ignorant 
of public affairs, thought that to tax the Americans for 
the benefit of the En glish, would be a masterpiece of policy. 
When, therefore, the old idea was revived, it met with his 
cordial acquiescence; and when the Americans showed 
their intention of resisting this monstrous injustice, he 
was only the more confirmed in his opinion that it was 
necessary to curb their unruly will. Nor need we be 
surprised at the rapidity with which such angry feelings 
broke out. Indeed, looking, on the one hand, at the de- 
spotic principles which, for the first time since the Revo- 
lution, were now revived at the English court; and look- 
ing, on the other hand, at the independent spirit of the 
colonists, —it was impossible to avoid a struggle between 
the two parties ; and the only questions were, as to what 
form the contest would take, and towards which side vic- 
tory was most likely to incline.3® 

On the part of the English government, no time was 


se? ‘Tt had been proposed to Sir Robert Walpole to raise the revenue b 
imposing taxes on America; but that minister, who could foresee be 
the benefit of the actual moment, declared it must be a bolder man than 
himself who should venture on such an expedient.’ JWWalpole's George III. 
vol. ii. p. 70. Compare Phillimore’'s Mem. of Lyttleton, vol. ii. p. 662; Ban- 
crofts American Revolution, vol. i. p. 98; Belsham’s Hist. of Groat Britain, 
vo.. v. p. 102. 

%3 That some sort of rupture was unavoidable, must, I think, be ad- 
mitted; but we are not bound to believe the assertion of Horace Walpole, 
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lost. Five years after the accession of George III., a bill 
was brought into parliament to tax the Americans ;° and 
so complete had been the change in political affairs, that 
not the least difficulty was found in passing a measure 
which, in the reign of George II., no minister had dared 
to propose. Formerly, such a proposal, if made, would 
certainly have been rejected; now the most powerful par- 
ties in the state were united in its favour. The king, on 
every occasion, paid a court to the clergy, to which, since 
the death of Anne, they had been unaccustomed; he was, 
therefore, sure of their support, and they zealously aided 
him in every attempt to oppress the colonies. The 
aristocracy, a few leading Whigs alone excepted, were on 
the same side, and looked to the taxation of America as 
a means of lessening their own contributions. As to 
George III., his feelings on the subject were notorious ;%7 


who says (Mem. of George II. vol. i. p. 397) that in 1754 he predicted the 
American rebellion. alpole, though a keen observer of the surface of 
socioty, was not the man to take a view of this kind ; unless, as is hardly 

robable, he heard an opinion to that effect expressed by his father. Sir 
Robert Walpole may have said something respecting the increasing love of 
liberty in the colonies; but it was impossible for him to foresee how that 
love would be fostered by the arbitrary proceedings of the government of 
George III. 

34 The general proposition was introduced in 1764; the bill itself earl 
in 1765. See Mahon's Hist. of England, vol. v. pp. 82, 85; and Grenville 
Papers, vol. ii. pp. 378, 374. On the complete change of policy which this 
indicated, see Brougham’s Polit. Philos. part iii. p. 328. 

$65 The correspondence of that time contains ample proof of the bitter- 
ness of the clergy against the Americans. Even in 17/7, Burke wrote to 
Fox: ‘The Tories do universally think their power and consequence in- 
volved in the success of this American business. The clergy are astonish- 
ingly warm in it; and what the Tories are when embodied and united with 
their natural head, the crown, and animated by their clergy, no man knows 
better than yourself.’ Burke's Works, vol. ii. p. 390. Compare Bishop New- 
ton’s Life of. Himself, pp. 134, 157. 

366 « The overbearing aristocracy desired some reduction of the land-tax, 
at the expense of America.’ Bancrofi's Hist. of the American Revolution, 
vol. ii, p. 414. The merchants, on the other hand, were to these 
violent proceedings. See, on this contrast between the landed and commer- 
cial interests, a letter from Lord Shelburne, in 1774, and another from Lord 
Camden, in 1775, in Chatham Correspond. vol. iv. pp. 341, 401. See also the 
speeches of Trecothick and Vyner, in Parl, Hist. vol. xvi. p. 507, vol. xviii. 

. 1361. 
Ps ser It was believed at the time, and it is not improbable, that the king 
himeelf suggested the taxation of America, to which Grenville at first ob- 
jected, Compare Wrazxall’s Mem. of his own Time, vol. ii. pp. 111,119, with 
FFR2 
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and the more liberal party not having yet recovered from 
the loss of power consequent on the death of George Il., 
there was little fear of difficulties from the cabinet; it 
being well known that the throne was occupied by a 
prince whose first object was to keep ministers in strict 
dependence on himself, and who, whenever it was prac- 
ticable, called into office such weak and flexible men as 
would yield unhesitating submission to his wishes. 
Everything being thus prepared, there followed those 
events which were to be expected from such a combina- 
tion. Without stopping to relate details which are known 
to every reader, it may be briefly mentioned that, in this 
new state of things, the wise and forbearing policy of the 
preceding reign was set at naught, and the national coun- 
cils guided by rash and ignorant men, who soon brought 
the greatest disasters upon the country, and within a few 
years actually dismembered the empire. In order to en- 
force the monstrous claim of taxing a whole people with- 
out their consent, there was waged against America a 


Nicholls's Recollections, vol. i. pp. 205, 886. This may have been merely 
a rumour; but it is quite consistent with everything we know of the cha- 
racter of George III., and there can, at all events, be no doubt as to his 
feelings respecting the general question. It is certain that he over-per- 
suaded Lord North to engage in the contest with America, and induced that 
minister to go to war, and to continue it even after success had become 
hopeless. See Bancroft’s American Revolution, vol. iii. pp. 307, 308; Russell s 

em. of Fox, vol. i. pp. 247, 254; and the Bedford Correspond. vol. iii. p. li. 
See also, in regard to the repeal of the Stamp Act, the Grenville P. 
vol. ili. p. 373; a curious passage, with which bord Mahon, the last edition 
of whose history was published in the same year (1853), appears to have 
been unacquainted. Mahon’s Hist. of England, vol. v. p. 139. In America, 
the sentiments of the king were well known. In 1775, Jefferson writes 
from Philadelphia: ‘ We are told, and everything proves it true, that he is 
the bitterest enemy we have.’ Jefferson's Correspond. vol. i. p. 158. And in 
1782 Franklin writes to Livingston, ‘The king hates us most cordially.’ 
Life of Franklin, vol. ìi. p. 126. 

368 (A court,’ as Lord Albemarle cbserves,—‘a court that required minis- 
ters to be, not the public servants of the state, but the private domestics 
of the sovereign.’ Albemarle’s Mem. of Rockingham, vol. i. p. 248. Compare 
Bancroft's American Revolution, vol. ii. p. 109. In the same way, Burke, 
in 1767, writes: ‘His majesty never was in better spirits. He has got a 
ministry weak and dependent : and, what is better, willing to continue so.’ 
Burke's Correapond. vol. i. p. 133. Ten years later, Lord Chatham openly 
taunted the king with this disgraceful peculiarity: ‘Thus to pliable men, 
not capable men, was the government of this once glorious empire in- 
trusted.” Chatham's Speech in 1777, in Adolphus, vol. ii. pp. 499, 500. 
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war ill-conducted, unsuccessful, and, what is far worse, 
accompanied by cruelties disgraceful to a civilized na- 
tion. To this may be added, that an immense trade 
was nearly annihilated; every branch of commerce was 
thrown into confusion ;?° we were disgraced in the eyes 
of Europe ;*"' we incurred an expense of 140,000,0000. ;°72 
and we lost by far the most valuable colonies any nation 
has ever possessed. 

Such were the first fruits of the policy of George III. 
But the mischief did not stop there. The opinions which 
it was necessary to advocate in order to justify this bar- 
barous war, recoiled upon ourselves. In order to defend 
the attempt to destroy the liberties of America, principles 
were laid down which, if carried into effect, would have 
subverted the liberties of England. Not only in the court, 
but in both houses of parliament, from the episcopal bench, 


s For some evidence of the ferocity with which this war was conducted 
by the English, see Zucker’s Life of Jefferson, vol. i. pp. 188, 189, 160; 
Jefferson's Mem. and Correspond. vol. i. pp. 352, 429, vo iL pP- 336, 337 ; 
Almon’s Correspond. of Wilkes, vol. v. pp. 229-232,.edit. 1805 ; Adolphus’s 
Hist. of George III. vol. ti. pp. 362, sot These horrible cruelties were fre- 
quently mentioned in parliament, but without producing the least effect 
on the king or his ministers. See Parl. Hist. vol. xix. pp. 371, 408, 423, 
424, 432, 438, 440, 477, 487, 488, 489, 567, 578, 579, 695, 972, 1393, 1394, 
vol. xx. p. 43. Among the expenses of the war which government laid 
before parliament, one of the items was for ‘ five gross of scalping knives.’ 
Parl. Hist. vol. xix. pp. 971, 972. See further Mém. de Lafayette, vol i. 

. 23, 25, 99. 

PP 70 Manchester, ‘in consequence of the American troubles, nine in ten 
of the artisans in that town had been discharged from employment.’ This 
was stated in 1766, by no less an authority than Conway. ‘Mahon's Hist. of 
England, vol. v. p. 135. As the struggle became more obstinate the evil was 
more marked, and ample evidence of the enormous injury inflicted on England 
will be found by comparing Franklin's Correspondence, vol. i. p. 352 ; 
Adolphus’s Hist. of George ILL. vol. ii. p. 261 ; Burke's Works, vol. i. P: 111; 
Parl. Hist. vol. xviii. pp. 734, 951, 963, 964, vol. xix. pp. 259, 341, 710, 711, 
1072; Walpole’s Mem. of George III. vol. ii. p. 218. 

371 Even Mr. Adolphus, in his Tory history, says, that in 1782 ‘ the cause 
of Great Britain seemed degraded to the lowest state; ill success and the 
prevalent opinion of mismanagement rendered the espousal of it among the 
selfish powers of the continent almost disreputable.’ Hist. of George III. 
vol. iii. pp. 391, 392. For proof of the opinions held in foreign countries 
respecting this, I cannot do better than refer to Mém, de Ségur, vol. iii. pp. 
184, 185; Œuvres de Turgot, vol. ix. p. 8377; Soulavie, Mém. de Louis XVI. 
vol. iv. pp. 363, 364; Koch, Tableau des Révolutions, vol. ii. pp. 190-194 ; 
Mem. of fallet du Pan, vol. i. p. 37. 

3712 Sir John Sinclair, in his Hist. of the Revenue, vol. ii. p. 114, says 
139,171,876. 
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and from the pulpits of the church-party, there were pro- 
mulgated doctrines of the most dangerous kind—doctrines 
unsuited to a limited monarchy, and, indeed, incompatible 
with it. The extent to which this reaction proceeded is 
known to very few readers, because the evidence of it is 
chiefly to be found in the parliamentary debates, and in 
the theological literature, particularly the sermons, of that 
time, none of which are now much studied. But, not to 
anticipate matters belonging to another part of this work, 
it is enough to say, that the danger was so imminent as 
to make the ablest defenders of popular liberty believe 
that everything was at stake; and that if the Americans 
were vanquished, the next step would be to attack the 
liberties of England, and endeavour to extend to the 
mother-country the same arbitrary government which b 
that time would have been established in the colonies.®“ 
Whether or not these fears were exaggerated, is a 
question of considerable difficulty; but after a careful 
study of that time, and a study too from sources not 
much used by historians, I feel satisfied that they who 
are best acquainted with the period will be the most will- 
ing to admit that, though the danger may have been over- 
rated, it was far more serious than men are now inclined 
to believe. At all events, it is certain that the general 
aspect of political affairs was calculated to excite great 
alarm. It is certain, that during many years, the autho- 
rity of the crown continued to increase, until it reached a 
height of which no example had been seen in England for 
several generations. It is certain that the Church of Eng- 


873 Dr. Jebb, an able observer, thought that the American war ‘must be 
decisive of the liberties of both countries.’ Disney's Life of Jebb, p. 92. So, 
too, Lord Chatham wrote in 1777, ‘poor England will have fallen upon her 
own sword.’ The Grenville Papers, vol. iv. p. 573. In the same year, Burke 
said of the attempt made to rule the colonies by military force, ‘that the 
establishment of such a power in America will utterly ruin our finances 
(though its certain effect), is the smallest part of our concern. It will be- 
come an apt, powerful, and certain engine for the destruction of our freedom 
here.’ Burke's Works, vol. ii. p. 399. Compare vol. i. pp. 189, 210 ; Parl. 
Hist. vol. xvi. pp. 104, 107, 651, 652, vol. xix. pp. 11, 1056, vol. xx. p. 119, 
vol. xxi. p. 907. Hence it was that Fox wished the Americans to be vic- 
torious (Russels Mem. of Fox, vol. i. p. 143); for which some writers have 
actually accused him of want of patriotism ! 
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land exerted all her influence in favour of those despotic 
principles which the king wished to enforce. It is also 
certain that, by the constant creation of new peers, all 
holding the same views, the character of the House of 
Lords was undergoing a slow but decisive change; and 
that, whenever a favourable opportunity arose, high judi- 
cial appointments and high ecclesiastical appointments 
were conferred upon men notorious for their leaning to- 
: wards the royal prerogative. These are facts which can- 
not be denied; and, putting them together, there remains, 
I think, no doubt, that the American war was a great crisis 
in the history of England, and that if the colonists had 
been defeated, our liberties would have been for a time in 
considerable jeopardy. From that risk we were saved by 
the Americans, who with heroic spirit resisted the royal 
armies, defeated them at every point, and at length, sepa: 
rating themselves from the mother-country, began that 
wonderful career, which, in less than eighty years has 
raised them to an unexampled prosperity, and which to 
us ought to be deeply interesting, as showing what may 
be effected by the unaided resources of a free people. 
Seven years after this great contest had been brought 
to a successful close, and the Americans, happily for the 
interests of mankind, had finally secured their independ- 
ence, another nation rose up and turned against it rulers. 
The history of the causes of the French Revolution will 
be found in another part of this volume; at present we 
have only to glance at the effects it produced upon the 
policy of the English government. In France, as is well 
known, the movement was extremely rapid; the old in- 
stitutions, which were so corrupted as to be utterly unfit 
for use, were quickly destroyed; and the people, frenzied 
by centuries of oppression, practised the most revolting 
cruelties, saddening the hour of their triumph by crimes 
that disgraced the noble cause for which they struggled. 
All this, frightful as it was, did nevertheless form a 
part of the natural course of affairs; it was the old story 
of tyranny exciting revenge, and revenge blinding men to 
every consequence except the pleasure of glutting their 
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own passions. If, under these circumstances, France had 
been left to herself, the Revolution, like all other revolu- 
tions, would soon have subsided, and a form of govern- 
ment have arisen suited to the actual condition of things. 
What the form would have been, it is impossible now to 
say; that, however, was a question with which no foreign 
country had the slightest concern. Whether it should be 
an oligarchy, or a despotic monarchy, or a republic, it 
was for France to decide; but it was evidently not the 
business of any other nation to decide for her. Still less 
was it likely that, on so delicate a point, France would 
submit to dictation from a country which had always 
been her rival, and which not unfrequently had been her 
bitter and successful enemy. 

But these considerations, obvious as they are, were 
lost upon George III., and upon those classes which were 
then in the ascendant. The fact that a great people had 
risen against their oppressors, disquieted the consciences 
of men in high places. The same evil passions, and in- 
deed the same evil language, which a few years before 
were directed against the Americans, were now turned 
against the French; and it was but too clear that the 
same results would follow.?* In defiance of every maxim 
of sound policy, the English ambassador was recalled from 
France simply because that country chose to do away 
with the monarchy, and substitute a republic in its place. 
This was the first decisive step towards an open rupture, 
and it wastaken, not because France had injured England, 
but because France had changed her government.*° A 
few months later, the French, copying the example of the 


374 In 1792, and therefore before the war broke out, Lord Lansdowne, 
one of the extremely few peers who escaped from the prevailing corruption, 
said, ‘The present instance recalled to his memory the proceedings of this 
country previous to the American war. The same abusive and egradin 
terms were applied to the Americans that were now used to the National 
Convention, —the same consequences might follow.’ Parl. Hist. vol. xxx. 

. 155. 
P si Compare Belsham’s Hist. of Great Britain, vol. viii. p. 490, with Tom- 
line's Life of Pitt, vol. ii. p. 548. The letter to Lord Gower, the English 
minister in Paris, is printed in Parl. Hist. vol. xxx. pp. 143, 144. Its date is 
17th August, 1792. 
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English in the preceding century,® brought their king 
to a public trial, sentenced him to die, and struck off his 
head in the midst of his own capital. It must be allowed 
that this act was needless, that it was cruel, and that it 
was grossly impolitic. But it is palpably evident that 
they who consented to the execution were responsible 
only to God and their country; and that any notice of it 
from abroad, which bore the appearance of a threat, would 
rouse the spirit of France, would unite all parties into one, 
and would induce the nation to adopt as its own a crime 
of which it might otherwise have repented, but which 
it could not now abjure without incurring the shame of 
having yielded to the dictation of a foreign power. 

In England, however, as soon as the fate of the king 
was known, the government, without waiting for explana- 
tion, and without asking for any guarantee as tothe future, 
treated the death of Louis as an offence against itself, and 
imperiously ordered the French resident to quit the coun- 
try °°” thus wantonly originating a war which lasted 
twenty years, cost the lives of millions, plunged all Europe 
into confusion, and, more than any other circumstance, 
stopped the march of civilization, by postponing for a whole 
generation thosereforms, which, late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the progress of affairs rendered indispensable. 

The European results of this, the most hateful, the 
most unjust, and the most atrocious war, England has 
ever waged against any country, will be hereafter con- 


$76 Just before the Revolution, Robert de Saint-Vincent pertinently re- 
marked, by way of caution, that the English ‘have dethroned seven of 
their kings, and beheaded the eighth.’ Mem. of Mallet du Pan, vol. i. p. 
146 ; and we are told in Alison's E (vol. ii. pp 199, 296, 315), that in 
1792 Louis ‘anticipated the fate of Charles I.’ Compare Williams's Let- 
ters from France, 2nd edit. 1796, vol. iv. p. 2. 

$77 Belsham (Hist. of Great Britain, vol. viii. p. 525) supposes, and proba- 
bly with reason, that the English government was bent upon war even before 
the death of Louis; but it appears (Tomline’s Pitt, vol. ii. p. 599) that it 
was not until the 24th of January 1793 that Chauvelin was actually ordered 
to leave England, and that this was in consequence of ‘the British ministers 
having received information of the execution of the king of France.’ Com- 
pare Belsham, vol. viii. p. 530. The common opinion, therefore, seems cor- 
rect, that the proximate cause of hostilities was the execution of Louis. See 
Alison's Hist. vol. ii. p. 522, vol. v. p. 249, vol. vi. p.656; and Newmarch, in 
Journal of Statistical Society, vol. xviii. p. 108, 
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sidered ;°”* at present I confine myself to a short summary 
of its leading effects on English society. 

What distinguishes this sanguinary contest from all 
preceding ones, and what gives to it its worst feature, is, 
that it was eminently a war of opinions,—a war which we 
carried on, not with a view to territorial acquisitions, but 
with the object of repressing that desire for reforms of 
every kind, which had now become the marked character- 
istic of the leading countries of Europe.*”? As soon, there- 
fore, as hostilities began the En lish government had a 
twofold duty to perform: it had to destroy a republic 
abroad, and it had to prevent improvement at home. The 
firstof these duties it fulfilled by squandering the blood and 
the treasure of England, till it had thrown nearly every 
family into mourning, and reduced thecountry to the verge 
of national bankruptcy. The other duty it attempted to 
execute by enacting a series of laws intended to put an 
end to the free discussion of political questions, and stifle 
that spirit of inquiry which was every year becoming more 
active. These laws were so comprehensive, and so well 
calculated to effect their purpose, that if the energy of the 
nation had not prevented their being properly enforced, 
they would either have destroyed every vestige of popular 
liberty, or else have provoked a general rebellion. Indeed, 
during several years the danger was so imminent, that, in 
the opinion of some high authorities, nothing could have 
averted it, but the bold spirit with which our English 
juries, by their hostile verdicts, resisted the proceedings of 


378 Lord Brougham (Sketches vA Statesmen, vol. i. p. 79) rightly says of 
i 


this war, that ‘the youngest man living will not survive the fatal effects of 
this flagrant political crime.’ So eager, however, was George III. in its 
favour, that when Wilberforce separated himself from Pitt on account of the 
war, and moved an amendment on the subject in the House of Commons, the 
king showed his spite by refusing to take any notice of Wilberforce the 
next time he appeared at court. Life of Wilberforce, vol. ii. pp. 10, 72. 

379 In 1793 and subsequently, it was stated both by the opposition, and 
also by the supporters of government, that the war with France was directed 
against doctrines and opinions, and that one of its main objects was to dis- 
courage the progress of democratic institutions. See, among many other 
instances, Parl. Hist. vol. xxx. pp. 418, 417, 1077, 1199, 1200, 1283, vol. 
xxxi. pp. 466, 592, 649, 680, 1036, 1047, vol. xxxiii. pp. 608, 604 ; Nicholls’s 
Recollections, vol. 1i. pp. 156, 167. 
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government, and refused to sanction laws which the crown 
had proposed, and to which a timid and servile legislature 
had willingly consented.* 

We may form some idea of the magnitude of the crisis 
by considering the steps which were actually taken against 
the two most important of all our institutions, namely, the 
freedom of the public press, and the right of assembling in 
meetings for the purpose of public discussion. These are, 
in a political point of view, the two most striking pecu- 
liarities which distinguish us from every other European 
people. As long as they are preserved intact, and as lon 
as they are fearlessly and frequently employed, there wi 
always be ample protection against those encroachments 
on the part of government which cannot be too jealously 
watched, and to which even the freest country is liable. 
To this may be added, that these institutions possess other 
advantages of the highest order. By encouraging political 
discussion, they increase the amount of intellect brought 
to bear upon the political business of the country. They 
also increase the total strength of the nation, by causin 
large classes of men to exercise faculties which woul 
otherwise lie dormant, but which by these means are 
quickened into activity, and become available for other 
purposes of social interest. 

But in the period we are now considering, it was 
deemed advisable that the influence of the people should 
be lessened ; it was, therefore, thought improper that they 
should strengthen their abilities by exercising them. To 


380 Lord Campbell (Lives of the Chancellors, vol. vi. p. 449) says, that if 
the laws passed in 1704 had been enforced, ‘the only chance of escaping 
servitude would have been civil war.’ Compare Brougham’s States vol. 1. 
p. 237, vol. ii. pp. 63, 64, on our ‘ escape from proscription and from arbitr 
power .. . during the almost hopeless struggle from 1793 to 1801.’ Bot 
these writers pay great and deserved honour to the successful efforts of Erskine 
with juries. Indeed the spirit of our jurors was so determined, that in 1794, 
at Tovke's trial, they only consulted eight minutes before bringing in a ver- 
dict of acquittal. Stephen's Mem. of Horne Tooke, vol. ii. p. 147; see a 
on this crisis Life of Cartwright, vol. i. p. 210. The people sym 
throughout with the victims; and while the trial of Hardy was pending, the 
attorney-general, Scott, was always mobbed when he left the court and on 
one occasion his life was in danger. Twiss’s Life of Eldon, vol. i. pp. 185, 186. 
Compare Holcroft's Memoirs, vol, ii. pp. 180, 181. 
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relate the details of that bitter war, which, late in the 
eighteenth century, the English government carried on 
against every kind of free discussion, would lead me far 
beyond the limits of this Introduction; and I can only 
hastily refer to the vindictive prosecutions, and, when- 
ever a verdict was obtained, the vindictive punishments, of 
men like Adams, Bonney, Crossfield, Frost, Gerald, Hardy, 
Holt, Hodson, Holcroft, Joyce, Kidd, Lambert, Margarot, 
Martin, Muir, Palmer, Perry,Skirving, Stannard, Thelwall, 
Tooke, Wakefield, Wardle, Winterbotham: all of whom 
were indicted, and many of whom were fined, imprisoned, 
or transported, because they expressed their sentiments 
with freedom, and because they used language such as 
in our time is employed with perfect impunity, by 
speakers at public meetings, and by writers in the 
public press. 

As, however, juries in several cases refused to convict 
men who were prosecuted for these offences, it was deter- 
mined to recur to measures still more decisive. In 1795, 
a law was passed, by which it was manifestly intended to 
put an end for ever to all popular discussions either on 
political or religious matters. For by it every public meet- 
ing was forbidden, unless notice of it were inserted in a 
newspaper five days beforehand ;**! such notice to contain 
a staternent of the objects of the meeting, and of the time 
and place where it was to assemble. And, to bring the 
whole arrangement completely under the supervision of 
government, it was ordered, that not only should the notice, 
thus published, be signed by householders, but that the 
original manuscript should be preserved, for the informa- 
tion of the justices of the peace, who might require a copy 
of it: a significant threat, which, in those days, was easily 


$61 í Five days at least.’ Stat. 36 George III. c. 8, § 1. This applied to 
meetings ‘holden for the purpose or on the pretext of considering of or 
preparing any petition, complaint, remonstrance, or declaration, or other 
address to the king, or to both houses, or either house, of parliament, for 
alteration of matters established in church or state, or for the purpose or 
on the pretext of deliberating upon any grievance in church or state.’ The 
only exceptions allowed were in the case of meetings called by magistrates, 
officials, and the majority of the grand jury. 
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understood.®*? It was also enacted that, even after these 
precautions had been taken, any single justice might com- 
pel the meeting to disperse, if, in his opinion, the language 
held by the speakers was calculated to bring the sovereign 
or the government into contempt; while, at the same time, 
he was authorized to arrest those whom he considered to 
be the offenders.®* The power of dissolving a public meet- 
ing, and of seizing its leaders, was thus conferred upon a 
common magistrate, and conferred too without the slightest 
provision against its abuse. In other words, the right of 
putting an end to all public discussions on the most im- 
portant subjects, was lodged in the hands of a man ap- 
pointed by the crown, and removable by the crown at its 
own pleasure. To this it was added, that if the meetin 
should consist of twelve, or upwards of twelve persons, an 
should remain together for one hour after being ordered 
to separate,—in such case, the penalty of death was to be 
inflicted, even if only twelve disobeyed this the arbitrary 
command of a single and irresponsible magistrate.’ 

In 1799, another law was passed, forbidding any open 
field, or place of any kind, to be used for lecturing, or for 
debating, unless a specific license for such place had been 
obtained from the magistrates. It was likewise enacted, 
that all circulating-libraries, and all reading-rooms, should 
be subject to the same provision; no person, without leave 
from the constituted authorities, being permitted to lend 
on hire in his own house, newspapers, pamphlets, or even 
books of any kind.* Before shops of this sort could be 
opened, a license must first be obtained from two justices 
of the peace; which, however, was to be renewed at least 


382 The insertor of the notice in the newspaper ‘shall cause such notice 
and authority to be carefully preserved, .... and cause a true copy thereof 
(if required) to be delivered to any justice of the peace for the county, city, 
town, or place where such person shall reside, or where such newspaper shall 
be printed, and who shall require the same.’ 36 George III. c. 8, § 1. 

333 C, R, § § 6 and 7, referring to ‘meetings on notice ;’ and to persons 
holding language which shall even ‘tend to incite.’ These two sections are 
very remarkable. 

34 < It shall be adjudged,’ says the Act, ‘felony without benefit of clergy; 
and the offenders therein shall be adjudged felons, and shal) suffer death as 
in case of felony without benetit of clergy.’ 36 George III. c. 8, § 6. 

38 Sat. 39 George III. c. 79, § 15. 
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once a year, and might be revoked at any intermediate 
period.’ If a man lent books without the permission of 
the magistrates, or if he allowed lectures or debates, ‘ on 
any subject whatever,’ to be held under his roof, then, for 
such grievous crime, he was to be fined 100}. a-day; and 
every person who aided him, either by presiding over the 
discussion, or by supplying a book, was for each offence to 
be fined 20/. The proprietor of so pernicious an establish- 
ment was not only to suffer from these ruinous fines, but 
was declared liable to still further punishment as the 
keeper of a disorderly house.®°” 

To modern ears it sounds somewhat strange, that the 
owner of a public reading-room should not only incur ex- 
travagant fines, but should also be punished as the keeper 
of a disorderly house; and that all this should happen to 
him, simply because he opened his shop without asking 
permission from the local magistrates. Strange, however, 
as this appears, it was, at all events, consistent, since it 
formed part of a regular plan for bringing, not only the 
actions of men, but even their opinions, under the direct 
control of the executive government. Thus it was that the 
laws, now for the first time passed, against newspapers, 
were so stringent, and the prosecution of authors so unre- 
lenting, that there was an evident intention to ruin every 
public writer who expressed independent sentiments. 


386 The license ‘ shall be in force for the space of one year and no longer, 
or for any less space of time therein to be specified ; and which license it 
shall be lawful for the justices of the peace’ &c. ‘ to revoke and declare void, 
and no longer in force, by any order of such justices;..... and thereupon 
such license shall cease and determine, and be thenceforth utterly void and 
of no effect.’ 39 George III. c. 79, § 18. 

387 Such things are so incredible, that I must again quote the words of the 
Act: ‘Every house, room, or place, which shall be opened or used as a place 
of meeting for the purpose of reading books, pamphlets, newspapers, or other 
publications, and to which any person shall be admitted by payment of 
money ’ (if not regularly licensed by the authorities) .... ‘shall be deemed 
a disorderly house ;’ and the person opening it shall ‘ be otherwise punished 
as the law directs in case of disorderly houses.’ 39 George III. c. 79, § 15. 
The germ of this law may be found in 86 George TII. c. 8, § § 12, 18, 14, 15, 
16. No where are the weakest parts of the human mind more clearly seen 
than in the history of legislation. 

388 See the particulars in Hunt's Hist. of Newspapers, vol. i. pp. 281-4. Mr. 
Hunt says, p. 284: ‘In addition to all these laws, directed solely towards 
the press, other statutes were made to bear upon it, for the purpose of re- 
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measures, and others of a similar character, which 
ereafter be noticed, excited such alarm, that, in the 
n of some of the ablest observers, the state of public 
iwas becoming desperate, perhaps irretrievable. The 
ne despondency with which, late in the eighteenth 
ry, the best friends of liberty looked to the future, is 
\oservable, and forms a striking feature in their pri- 
orrespondence.® And although comparatively few 
enture to express such sentiments in public, Fox, 
fearless temper made him heedless of risk, openly 
what would have checked the government, if any 
‘ould have done so. For this eminent statesman, who 
ven minister more than once, and was afterwards 


the free expression of popular opinion.’ In 1793, Dr. Currie writes: 
oeecutions that are commenced by government all over England 
printers, publishers, &c. would astonish you; and most of these are 
res committed many months ago. The printer of the Manchester 
has had seven different indictments preferred against him for para- 
a his paper ; and six different indictments for selling or disposing of 
ent copies of Paine,—all previous to the trial of Paine. o man 
lent, supposed worth 20,000/.; but these different actions will ruin 
they were intended to do.’ Currie’s Life, vol. i. pp. 185, 186. See 
tter from Roecoe to Lord Lansdowne, in Life of Roscoe, vol. i. p. 124; 
n. of Holcroft, vol. ii. pp. 151, 152 : ‘ Printers and booksellers 
kingdom were hunted out for prosecution.’ See further, Life of 
At. vol. i. pp. 199, 200; Adolphus's Hist. of George III. vol. v. pp. 
> Mem. of Wakefield, vol. ii. p. 69. 
1793, Dr. Currie, after mentioning the attempts made by govern- 
destroy the liberty of the press, adds: ‘For my part, I foresee 
amd conceive the nation was never in such a dangerous crisis.’ Cwr- 
m. Vol. i. p. 1G. In 1795, Fox writes (Russell's Mem. of Foz, vol. iii. 
125): ‘There appears to me to be no choice at present, but between 
ute surrender of the liberties of the people and a vigorous exertion, 
. I admit, with considerable hazard, at a time like the present. My 
thins» is, I own, verv gloomy; and I am convinced that, in a very 
s, this government will become completely absolute, or that confusion 
~ of @ nature almost as much to be deprecated as despotism itself.’ 
ame vear, Dr. Raine writes (2arr's Works, vol. vii. p. 533): ‘ The 
us conduct of men in power has long made this country an uneasy 
r for the moderate and peaceful man ; their present proceedings render 
ation alarming, and our prospects dreadful.’ See also p. 530. In 
+ Bibop of Llandatf wntes (Life of Watson, vol. ii. pp. 36, 37): 
alaiy which attacks the constitution (influence of the crown) is 
romady; violent applications might be used ; their success would 
Yul, and I, for one, never wish to see them tried.’ Compare vol. i. 
And. in 174), Priestley dreaded a revolution; but, at ordua 
nucht then was ‘no longer any hope of a peaceable 
' Mem. of Priestley, vol. i. pp. 193, 199. 
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minister again, did not hesitate to say, from his place in 
parliament, in 1795, that if these, and other shameful laws 
which were proposed, should be actually passed, forcible 
resistance to the government would be merely a question 
of prudence; and that the people, if they felt themselves 
equal to the conflict, would be justified in withstanding 
the arbitrary measures by which their rulers sought to 
extinguish their liberties.°” 

Nothing, however, could stop the government in its 
headlong career. The ministers, secure of a majority in 
both houses of parliament, were able to carry their mea- 
sures in defiance of the people, who opposed them by 
every mode short of actual violence.**! And as the object 
of these new laws was, to check the spirit of inquiry, and 
prevent reforms, which the progress of society rendered 
indispensable, there were also brought into play other 
means subservient to the same end. it is no exaggeration 
to say, that for some years England was ruled by a sys- 
tem of absolute terror.” The ministers of the day, turn- 


s3% In this memorable declaration, Fox said, that ‘he had a right to hope 
and expect that these bills, which positively repealed the Bill of Rights, 
and cut up the whole of the constitution by the roots, by changing our 
limited monarchy into an absolute despotism, would not be enacted by par- 
liament against the declared sense of a great majority of the people. If, 
however, ministers were determined, by means of the corrupt influence they 
possessed in the two houses of parliament, to pass the bills in direct op 
sition to the declared sense of a great majority of the nation, and they 
should be put in force with all their rigorous provisions, if his opinion were 
asked by the people as to their obedience, he should tell them, that it was 
no longer a question of moral obligation and duty, but of prudence. It 
would, indeed, be a case of extremity alone which could justify resistance ; 
and the only question would be, whether that resistance was prudent.’ Parl. 
Hist. vol. xxxi. p. 383. On this, Windham remarked, and Fox did not deny, 
that ‘the meaning obviously was, that the right hon. gentleman would ad- 
vise the people, whenever they were strong enough, to resist the execution 
of the law;’ and to this both Sheridan and Grey immediately assented. 

. 385-387, 

ow Never had there appeared, in the memory of the oldest man, so firm 
and decided a plurality of adversaries to the ministerial measures, as on this 
occasion (i. e. in 1705): the interest of the public seemed so deeply at stake, 
that individuals, not only of the decent, but of the most vulgar professions, 
gave up a considerable portion of their time and occupations in attending 
the numerous meetings that were called in every part of the kingdom, to the 
professed intent of counteracting this attempt of the ministry.’ Note in Parl. 
History, vol. xxxii. p. 381. It was at this period that Fox made the decla- 
ration which I have quoted in the previous note. 

393 It was called at the time the ‘ Reign of Terror;’ and so indeed it 
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a struggle of party into a war of proscription, filled 
prisons with Phen political opponents, and allowed 
m, when in confinement, to be treated with shameful 
erity.” If a man was known to bea reformer, he was 
stantly in danger of being arrested; and if he 
t, he was watched at every turn, and his private letters 
œ opened as they passed through the post-office.” In 
h cases, no scruples were allowed. Even the confidence 
domestic life was violated.. No opponent of govern- 
nt wus safe under his own roof, against the tales of 
esdroppers and the gossip of servants. Discord was 
roduced into the bosom of families, and schisms caused 
ween parents and their children. Not only were 
‘most strenuous attempts made to silence the press, 
| the booksellers were so constantly prosecuted, that 
y did not dare to publish a work if its author were 
1oxious to the court.°** Indeed, whoever opposed the 


Gur every opponent of government. See Campbell's Chancellors, vol. vi. 
4]: Mem. of Wakefield, vol. ii. p. 67; and Trotter's Mem. of Fox, p. 10. 
**The iniquitous avstem of secret imprisonment, under which Pitt 
Dundas had now filled all the gaols with parliamentary reformers; men 
> Were cast into dungeons without any public accusation, and from whom 
habras-corpus suspension act had taken every hope of redress.’ Cooke's 
t. of Party, vol. iii. p. 447. On the cruelty with which these political 
saruta of government were treated when in prison, sce 8 Mem. 
Toke, vol. ài. pp. 121, 125, 423; Parl. Hist. vol. xxxiv. pp. 112, 113, 126, 
In, 915, vol. Xxxv. pp. 742, 743; Cloncurry's Recollections, pp. 40, 86, 
I$), 225. 

* Life of Currie, vol. ii. p. 160; Stephens’s Mem. of Tooke, vol. ii. pp. 
Hu. 

* Ix 17%, Roscoe writes: ‘Every man is called on to be a spy upon 
brother.” Life of Roscoe, vol. i. p. 127. Compare Fox's statement (Hri. 
(vb XUX. p. 21). that what government had done was, ‘to erect every 
xaet merely into an inquisitor, but into a judge, a spy, an informer,—to 
“ther acainst father, brother against brother; and in this way you ex- 
tw maintain the tranquillity of the country,” See also vol. xxx. p. 1620; 
a r markable passage, in Coleridge's Bug. Lit. (vol. i. p. 192), on the 
rtf ‘secret defamation, in and after 1793. For further evidence 
“ve bortible atate of society, see Mem. of Holcroft, vol, ii. pp. 150, 151 
rrasa Mem. of Horne Tooke, vol. ii. pp. 115, 116. 

° There was even considerable difficulty in finding a printer for Tooke’s 
i ophalesical work, The Dirersions of Purley. See a ae Mem. o 
devel ai pp. 5-345. In 1798, Fox wrote to Cartwright (Life of Cart- 
sht. vel i p. 240: ‘The decision against Wakefield's ‘publicher appears 
te lee latve: aumainst the liberty af the press; and, indeed, after it, one 
Lact. eom vive how any prudent tradesman can venture to publish any- 
tbat can, in any wey, be disagreeable to the ministers.’ 

VoL. L GG 
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government was proclaimed an enemy to his country.” 
Political associations and public meetings were strictly 
forbidden. Every popular leader was in personal danger: 
and every popular assemblage was dispersed, either by 
threats or by military execution. That hateful machinery, 
familiar to the worst days of the seventeenth century, was 
put into motion. Spics were paid; witnesses were sub- 
orned ; juries were packed. The coffee-houses, the inns, 
and the clubs, were filled with emissaries of the govern- 
ment, who reported the most hasty expressions of com- 
mon conversation.*”? If, by these means, no sort of evi- 
dence could be collected, there was another resource, 
which was unsparingly used. For, the habeas-corpus act 
being constantly suspended, the crown had the power of 
imprisoning without inquiry, and without limitation, any 
person offensive to the ministry, but of whose crime no 
proof was attempted to be brought.” 


397 Those who opposed the elave-trade were called jacobins, and ‘ enemies 
to the ministers; and the celebrated Dr. Currie was pronounced to be a 
jacobin, and an ‘enemy to his country,’ because he remonstrated against 
the shameful manner in which the English government, in 1800, allowed 
the French prisoners to be treated. Life of Currie, vol. i. pp. 330, 332; Life 
of Wilberforce, vol. i. pp. 342-344, vol. ii. pp. 18, 133; Parl. Hist. vol. xxx. 
p. 654, vol. xxxi. p. 467, vol. xxxiii. p. 1387, vol. xxxiv. pP- 1119, 1485. 

ss Life of Cartwright, vol. i. p. 209; Hunt's Hist. of New , VoL iL 
p. 104; Belsham's Hist. vol. ix. p. 227; Adolphus’s THist. vol. aL. p. 264; 
Annual Register for 1795, pp. 156, 100; Stephens's Mem. of Tooke, vol. ü. 
p- 118; Life of Currie, vol. i. p. 172 ; Campbell's Chancellors, vol. vi. p. 316, 
vol. vii. p. 316; Life of Wilberforce, vol. iv. pp. 369, 377; Parl. Hist. vol. xxxi. 
pp. 543, 667, 668, 1067, vol. xxxii. pp. 296, 302, 366, 367, 374, 664, vol. xxxv. 
pp. 1538, 1540; Holrroft’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 190. 

399 In addition to the passages referred to In the preceding note, compare 
Hutton’s Life of Himself, p. 209, with Campbell's Chancellors, vol. vi. p. 44), 
vol. vii. p. 104, and Adolphus's Hist. of George III. vol. vi. p. 45. In 17%, 
Caldwell wrote to Sir James Smith (Correspondence of Sir J. A Smith, vol. i 
p. 143): ‘The power of the crown is become irresistible. The new acheme 
of inquisition into every man’s private circumstances is beyond any attempt 
I have ever heard of under Louis XIV.’ 

400 In 1794, Fox said, in his speech on the habeas-corpus s ion bill: 
‘Every man who talked freely, every man who detested, as he did from his 
heart, this war, might be, and would be, in the hands and at the mercy of 
ministers. Living under such a government, and being subject to insurrec- 
tion, comparing the two evils, he confessed, he thought the evil they were 
pretending to remedy, was less than the one they were going to inflict br 
the remedy itself.’ Parl. Hist. vol. xxxi. p. 509. In 1800, ‘ord Holland 
stated, in the House of Lords, that, ‘of the seven years of the war, the 
habcas-corpus act had been suspended five ; and, of the multitudes who bed 
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ich was the way in which, at the end of the eigh- 
h century, the rulers of England, under pretence of 
ting the institutions of the country, oppressed the 
le, for whose benefit alone those institutions ought to 
. Nor was even this the whole of the injury they 
illy inflicted. Their attempts to stop the progress of 
ions were intimately connected with that monstrous 
m of foreign policy, by which there has been entailed 
us a debt of unexampled magnitude. To pay the 
est of this, and to meet the current expenses of a 
ise and reckless administration, taxes were laid upon 
ly every product of industry and of nature. In the 
majority of cases, these taxes fell upon the great 
‘of the people," who were thus placed in a position 
ngular hardship. For the upper classes not only re- 
i to the rest of the nation the reforms which were 
utly required, but compelled the country to pay for 
srecautions which, in consequence of the refusal, it 
thought necessary to take. Thus it was that the 
mment diminished the liberties of the people, and 
ed the fruit of their industry, in order to protect that 
‘people against opinions which the growth of their 
sledge had irresistibly forced upon them. 

is not surprising that, in the face of these circum- 
ws some of the ablest observers should have despaired 
e liberties of England, and should have believed that, 
e course of a few years, a despotic government would 
irmly established. Even we, who, looking at these 
se half a century after they occurred, are able to take 
mer view, and who moreover possess the advantages 
arger knowledge, and a riper experience, must never- 
‘ss allow that, so far as political events were concerned, 
langer Was more imminent than at any moment since 


np~meoned in virtue of that suspension, few had been brought to trial, 
miy one convieted.” vol xxxiv. pp. 1486. Nee also vol. xxxv. p: 609, 
(5 the effect of the suspension of the habeas-corpus act upon litera- 
o Life of Currie, vol. i. p. 506. 

Sseb-cisive evidence of this, in Porter's Progress of the Nation, vol. ii. 
eles; ated, on the enormous increase of expense and taxation, 8009 
o Late of Sidmouth, vol. i. p. 353, vol. ii. p. 47. 
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the reign of CharlesI. But what was forgotten then, and 
what is too often forgotten now, is, that political events 
form only one of the many parts which compose the his- 
tory of a great country. In the period we have been 
considering, the political movement was, no doubt, more 
threatening than it had been for several generations. On 
the other hand, the intellectual movement was, as we 
have seen, highly favourable, and its influence was rapidly 
spreading. Hence it was that, while the government of 
the country tended in one direction, the knowledge of the 
country tended in another; and while political events kept 
us back, intellectual events urged us forward. In this 
way, the despotic principles that were enforced were, in 
some degree, neutralized; and although it was impossible 
to prevent them from causing great suffering, still the 
effect of that suffering was to increase the determination 
of the people to reform a system under which such evils 
could be inflicted. For while they felt the evils, the know- 
ledge which they had obtained made them see the remedy. 
They saw that the men who were at the head of affairs 
were despotic; but they saw, too, that the system must ` 
be wrong, which could secure to such men such authority. 
This confirmed their dissatisfaction, and justified their re- 
solution to effect some fresh arrangement, which should 
allow their voices to be heard in the councils of the 
state.’ And that resolution, I need hardly add, grew 
stronger and stronger, until it eventually produced those 
great legislative reforms which have already signalized 
the present century, have given a new tone to the cha- 
racter of public men, and changed the structure of the 
English parliament. 

It is thus that, in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, the increase and diffusion of knowledge were in 

402 A careful observer of what was going on late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, expresses what, early in the nineteenth century, was becoming the 
conviction of most men of plain, sound understanding, who had no interest 
in the existing corruption: t Immoderate taxation, the result of the unne- 
cessary wars of the reign of George IIL, is the cause of our embarrassment ; 
and that immoderate taxation has been occasioned by the House of Commons 


being composed of men not interested to protect the property of the people.’ 
Nicholls’s Recollections, vol. i. p. 213. 
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England, directly antagonistic tothe political events which 
occurred during the same period. The extent and the 
nature of that antagonism I have endeavoured to explain, 
as clearly as the complexity of the subject, and the limits 
of this Introd uction, enable me to do. We have seen 
that, looking at our country as a whole, the obvious tend- 
ency of affairs was to abridge the authority of the church, 
the nobles, and the crown, and thus give greater play to 
the power of the people. Looking, however, at the coun- 
try, not as a whole, but looking merely at its political his- 
tory, we find that the personal peculiarities of George III., 
and the circumstances under which hecame to the throne, 
enabled him to stop the great progress, and eventually 
cause a dangerous reaction. Happily for the fortunes of 
England, those principles of liberty which he and his 
supporters wished to destroy, had before his reign become 
so powerful, and so widely diffused, that they not only 
resisted this political reaction, but seemed to gain fresh 
strength from the contest. That the struggle was ardu- 
ous, and at one time extremely critical, it is impossible to 
deny. Such, however, is the force of liberal opinions, when 
they have once taken root in the popular mind, that not- 
withstanding the ordeal to which they were exposed, and 
notwithstanding the punishments inflicted on their advo- 
cates, it was found impossible to stifle them; it was found 
impossible even to prevent their increase. Doctrines 
subversive of every principle of freedom were personally 
favoured by the sovereign, openly avowed by the go- 
vernment, and zealously defended by the most powerful 
classes; and laws in accordance with these doctrines were 
placed on our statute-book, and enforced in our courts. 
All, however, was in vain. In a few years that genera- 
tion began to pass away; a better one succeeded in its 
place; and the system of tyranny fell to the ground. And 
thus it is, that in all countries which are even tolerably 
free, every system must fall if it opposes the march of 
opinions, and gives shelter to maxims and institutions re- 
pugnant to the spirit of the age. In this sort of contest, 
the ultimate result is never doubtful. For the vigour of an 
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arbitrary government depends merely ona few individuals, 
who, whatever their abilities may be, are liable, after their 
death, tobe replaced by timid and incompetent successors. 
But the vigour of public opinion is not exposed to these 
casualties; it is unaffected by the laws of mortality; it 
does not flourish to-day and decline to-morrow ; and so 
far from depending on the lives of individual men, it is 
governed by large general causes, which, from their very 
comprehensiveness, are in short periods scarcely seen, but 
on a comparison of long periods, are found to outweigh 
all other considerations, and reduce to insignificance those 
little stratagems by which princes and statesmen think to 
disturb the order of events, and mould to their will the 
destinies of a great and civilized people. 

These are broad and general truths, which will hardly 
be questioned by any man who, with a competent know- 
ledge of history, has reflected much on the nature and 
conditions of modern society. But during the period we 
have been considering, they were utterly neglected by our 
political rulers, who not only thought themselves able to 
check the growth of opinions, but entirely mistook the 
very end and object of government. In those days, it 
was believed that government is made for the minority, 
to whose wishes the majority are bound humbly to su 
mit. It was believed that the power of making laws must 
always be lodged in the hands of a few privileged classes; 
that the nation at large has no concern with those laws, 
except to obey them ;* and that it is the duty of a wise 
government to secure the obedience of the people by pre- 
venting them from being enlightened by the spread of 
knowledge.** We may surely deem it a remarkable cir- 


403 Bishop Horsley, the great champion of the existing state of things, 
said in the House of Lords, in 1795, that he ‘did not know what the mass 
of the people in any country had to do with the laws, but to obey them.’ 
Cooke's Hist. of Purty, vol. iii. p. 435. Compare Godwin on 7 

. 569. 
P 4t Lord Cockburn (Life of Jeffrey, 1852, vol. i. pp. 67, 68) says: ‘If there 
was any principle that was reverenced as indiaputabl by almost the whole 
adherents of the party in power sixty, or even fifty, or perhaps even forty 
years ago, it was that the ignorance of the people was necessary for their 
obedience to the law.’ One argument was, ‘that to extend instruction, 
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nce, that these notions, and the schemes of legis- 
ounded upon them, should, within half a century, 
ied away so completely, that they are no longer 
ted, even by men of the most ordinary abilities. 
s still more remarkable is, that this great change 
have been effected, not by any external event, nor 
idden insurrection of the people, but by the un- 
action of moral force,—the silent, though over- 
ing pressure of public opinion. This has always 
.to me a decisive proof of the natural, and, if I 
say, the healthy march of English civilization. It 
oof of an elasticity, and yet a sobriety of spirit, 
+ no other nation has ever displayed. No other 
could have escaped from such a crisis, except b 

r through a revolution, of which the cost might we 

<ceeded the gain. The truth, however, is, that in 
d the course of affairs, wich 1 have endeavoured 
2 since the sixteenth century, had diffused among 
ple a knowledge of their own resources, and a ski 

ependence in the use of them, imperfect, indeed, 
ll far superior to that possessed by any other of 
at European countries. Besides this, other circum- 
. which will be hereafter related, had, so early 
‘eventh century, begun to affect our national cha- 
and had assisted in imparting to it that sturdy 
x, and, at the same time, those habits of foresight, 
cautious reserve, to which the English mind owes 
ing peculiarities. With us, therefore, the love of 
has been tempered by a spirit of prudence, which 
tened its violence, without impairing its strength. 
is which, more than once, has taught our country- 
» bear even considerable oppression rather than 
+ risk of rising against their oppressors. It has 
them to stay their hands; it has taught them to 
d their force until they can use it with irresistible 
To this great and valuable habit we owe the safety 


ta multiply the crime of forgery!" Porter's Progress of the Nation, 
tk), 
chapters ix. and x., on the history of the protective spirit. 
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of England late in the eighteenth century. If the people 
had risen, they would have staked their all; and what the 
result. of that desperate game would have been, no man 
can say. Happily for them, and for their posterity, they 
were content to wait yet a little; they were willing to 
bide their time, and watch the issue of things. Of this 
noble conduct their descendants reap the reward. After 
the lapse of a few years, the political crisis began to sub- 
side, and the people reéntered on their former rights. For 
although their rights had been in abeyance, they were not 
destroyed, simply because the spirit still existed by which 
they were originally won. Nor can any one doubt that, 
if those evil days had been prolonged, that same spirit 
which had animated their fathers in the reign of Charles I. 
would have again broken forth, and society have been con- 
vulsed by a revolution, the bare idea of which is frightful 
to contemplate. In the mean time, all this was avoided; 
and although popular tumults did arise in different parts 
of the country, and although the measures of government 
caused a disaffection of the most serious kind,* still the 
people, taken as a whole, remained firm, and patiently 
reserved their force till a better time, when, for their be- 
nefit, a new party was organized in the state, by whom 
their interests were successfully advocated even within the 
walls of parliament. 

This great and salutary reaction began early in the pre- 
sent century; but the circumstances which accompanied 
it are so extremely complicated, and have been so little 
studied, that I cannot pretend in this Introduction to offer 
even a sketch of them. It is sufficient to say, what must 
be generally known, that for nearly fifty years the move- 
ment has continued with unabated speed. Everything 
which has been done, has increased the influence of the 
people. Blow after blow has been directed against those 
classes which were once the sole depositaries of power. 


4% Sir A. Alison notices in his History, (vol. iv. p. 213) “how widely the 
spirit of discontent was diffused’ in 1796; and the only wonder is, that the 
people were able to keep it in bounds, That, however, is a question which 
writers of hig stamp never consider. 
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The Reform Bill, the Emancipation of the Catholics, and 
the Repeal of the Corn-laws, are admitted to be the three 
greatest political achievements of the present generation. 
Each of these vast measures has depressed a powerful 
party. The extension of the suffrage has lessened the 
influence of hereditary rank, and has broken up that great 
oligarchy of landowners, by which the House of Commons 
had long been ruled. The abolition of Protection has still 
further enfeebled the territorial aristocracy; while those 
superstitious feelings by which the ecclesiastical order is 
mainly upheld, received a severe shock, first by the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, and afterwards by the 
admission of Catholics into the legislature; steps which 
are with reason regarded as supplying precedents of 
mischievous import for the interests of the Established 
Church.” These measures, and others which are now 
obviously inevitable, have taken, and will continue to take, 
power from particular sections of society, in order to confer 
it upon the people at large. Indeed, the rapid progress 
of democratic opinions is a fact which no one in the pre- 
sent day ventures to deny. Timid and ignorant men are 
alarmed at the movement; but that there is such a move- 
ment is notorious to all the world. No one now dares to 
talk of bridling the people, or of resisting their united 
wishes. The utmost that is said is, that efforts should be 
made to inform them as to their real interests, and en- 
lighten public opinion ; but everyoneallows that, so soonas 
publicopinion is formed, it can no longer be withstood. On 
this point all are agreed; and this new power, which is 
gradually superseding every other, is now obeyed by those 

407 Bishop Burgess, in a letter to Lord Melbourne, bitterly complained 
that Catholic emancipation was ‘the extinction of the purely Protestant 
character of the B:itish legislature.’ Harford’s Life of Burgess, p. 506: see 
also pp. 233, 239, 369, 370. There can be no doubt that the bishop rightly 


estimated the danger to his own party; and as to the Corporation and Test 
Acts, which, says another bishop (Tomline's Life of Pitt, vol. ii. p. 604) 
‘were justly regarded as the firmest bulwarks of the British constitution, 
the fecling was so strong, that at an episcopal meeting in 1787, there were 
only two members who were willing to repeal these persecuting laws. See 
Bishop Watson's Life of Himself; vol. i. p. 262. Lord I Eldon, who to the last 
stood up for the church, pronounced the bill for repealing these acts to be ‘a 


revolutionary bill.’ Zwiss’s Life of Eldon, vol. ii. p. 202, 
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very statesmen who, had they lived sixty years ago, 
would have been the first to deny its authority, ridicule 
its pretensions, and, if possible, extinguish its liberty. 

Such is the great gap which separates the public men 
of our time from those who flourished under that bad sys- 
tem which George III. sought to perpetuate. And it is 
evident, that this vast progress was brought about rather 
by destroying the system, than by improving the men. 
It is also evident, that the system perished because it was 
unsuited to the age; in other words, because a progressive 
people will never tolerate an unprogressive government. 
But it is a mere matter of history, that our legislators. 
even to the last moment, were so terrified by the idea of 
Innovation, that they refused ev ery reform until the voice 
of the people rose high enough to awe them into submis- 
sion, and forced them to crant what, without such pres- 
sure, they would by no means have conceded. 

These things ought to serve as a lesson to our political 
rulers. They ought also to moderate the presumption of 
legislators, and teach them that their best measures are 
but temporary expedients, which it will be the business 
of a later and riper age to efface. It would be well if 
such considerations were to check the confidence, and 
silence the loquacity, of those superficial men, who, raised 
to temporary power, think themselves bound to guarantee 
certain institutions, and uphold certain opinions. They 

ought clearly to understand, that it does not lie within 
their function thus to anticipate the march of affairs, and 
provide for distant contingencies. In trifling matters, 
indeed, this may be done without danger ; though, as the 
constant changes ìn the laws of every country abundantly 
prove, it is also done without benefit. But in reference 
to those large and fundamental measures which bear u 
the destiny of a people, such anticipation is worse than 
useless, —it is highly injurious. In the present state of 
knowledge, politics, so far from being a science, is one of 
the most backward of all the arts; and the only safe 
course for the legislator is, to look upon his craft as con- 
sisting in the adaptation of temporary contrivances to 
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emergencies.“ His business is to follow the 
d not at all to attempt to lead it. He should be 
d with studying what is passing around him; and 
modify his schemes, not according to the notions 
inherited from his fathers, but according to the 
exigencies of his own time. For he may rely upon 
t the movements of society have now become so 
that the wants of one generation are no measure of 
nts of another; and that men, urged by a sense of 
wn progress, are growing weary of idle talk about 
sdom of their ancestors, and are fast discarding 
rite and sleepy maxims which have hitherto im- 
upon them, but by which they will not consent to 
ch longer troubled. 


C. Lewis, though in his learned work he over-estimates the ro- 
ossessed by politicians, does nevertheless allow that they are rarely 
aticipate the manner in which their measures will work. Lewis on 
ds of Observation and Reasoning im Politica, 1852, vol, ii. pp. 8360- 
miter of repute, M. Flassan, says (Hisl. de la Diplomatie, vol, 1 p. i9): 
ètre trés-indulgent sur les erreurs de la politique, A cawse de la 
ail y a & en commettre; erreurs auxquelles la eageese méme 
us entraine.’ The first part of this sentence is true enough; but 
» a truth which ought to repress that love of interfering with the 
narch of affairs which still characterizes politicians, even in the 
intres. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH INTELLECT FROM THE MIDDLE OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY TO THE ACCESSION TO POWER OF LOUIS XIV. 


THE consideration of these great changes in the English 
mind, has led me into a digression, which, so far from 
being foreign to the design of this Introduction, is abso- 
lutely necessary for a right understanding of it. In this, 
as in many other respects, there is a marked analogy be- 
tween investigations concerning the structure of society 
and investigations concerning the human body. Thus, it 
has been found, that the best way of arriving at a theory 
of disease is by beginning with the theory of health; and 
that the foundation of all sound pathology must be first 
sought in an observation, not of the abnormal, but of the 
normal functions of life. Justin the same way, it will, I 
believe, be found, that the best method of arriving at 
great social truths, is by first investigating those cases in 
which society has developed itself according to its own 
laws, and in which the governing powers have least op- 
posed themselves to the spirit of their times.’ It is on 


1 The question as to whether the study of normal phenomena should or 
should not precede the study of abnormal ones, is of the greatest importance ; 
and a neglect of it has introduced confusion into every work 1 have seen on 
general or comparative history. For this preliminary being unsettled, there 
has been no recognized principle of arrangement; and historians, instead of 
following a scientific method suited to the actual exigencies of our know- 
ledge, have adopted an empirical method suited to their own exigencies; 
and have given priority to ditferent countries, sometimes according to their 
size, sometimes according to their antiquity, sometimes according to their 
geographical position, sometimes according to their wealth, sometimes ac- 
cording to their religion, sometimes according to the brilliancy of their 
literature, and sometimes according to the facilities which the historian 
inself possessed for collecting materials. All these are factitious consider- 
ations; and, in a philosophic view, it is evident that precedence should be 
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ccount that, in order to understand the position of 
e, I have begun by examining the position of Eng- 


» countries by the historian solely in reference to the ease with which . 
story can be generalized ; following in this respect the scientific plan 
ceding from the simple to the complex. This leads us to the con- 
, that in the study of Man, as in the study of Nature, the question of 
- resolves itself into a question of aberration; and that the more 
it any people have been, that is to say, the more they have been ia- 
i with, the lower they must be placed in an arrangement of the history 
oua countries, Coleridge (Zë. Remains, vol. i. p. 328, and elsewhere 
works) seems to suppose that the order should be the reverse of what 
stated, and that the laws both of mind and body can be generalized 
ethological data. Without wishing to express myself too positively 
“ition to 20 profound a thinker as Coleridge, I cannot help saying that 
contradicted by an immense amount of evidence, and, so far as I am 
is supported by none. It is contradicted by the fact, that those 
m of inquiry which deal with phenomena little affected by foreign 
have been raised to sciences sooner than those which deal with phe- 
i greatly affected by foreign causes. The organic world, for example, 
e perturbed by the inorganic world, than the inorganic world is 
by it. Hence we find that the inorganic sciences have alwa 
ed before the organic ones, and at the present moment are far more 
rd than they. In the same way, human physiology is older than 
pathology ; and while the physiology of the vegetable la has 
ccessfully prosecuted since the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
hvlogy of the vegetable kingdom can scarcely be said to exist, since 
ita laws have been generalized, and no systematic researches, on a 
ale, have yet been made into the morbid anatomy of plante. It ap- 
berefore, that different ages and different sciences bear unconscious 
nv to the useleaeness of paying much attention to the abnormal, until 
rahe progresa has been made in the study of the normal ; and this 
on might be confirmed by innumerable authorities, who, differing 
veride, hold that physiology is the basis of pathology, and that the 
di<eane are to be raised, not from the phenomena presented in disease 
m thow presented in health; in other words, that pathology should 
stiated deductively rather than inductively, and that morbid ana- 
mi clinical observations may verify the conclusions of science, but 
er supply the means of creating the science itself. On thie ex- 
ir teresting question, compare Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, Hist. des Ano- 
e T Organisation, vol. ii. pp. 9, 10, 127; Bowman's Surgery, in Ency- 
the Medical Sctences, p. 824 Bichat, Anatomie Générale, vol. i. p. 20; 
Works, vol. i. p. 424; Comte, Philos. Positive, vol. iii. pp. 334, 335; 
* Verde, Chime Anatomique, vol. i. p. 68; Expuarol, Maladies Men- 
lip. 1l; Georget, dela Folie, pp. 2, 301, 302; Brodie’s Pathology 
ryery. p. 3: Blamrille, Physiologie comparée, vol. i. p. 20; Feuch- 
va Medi al Psychology, p. 200; Lawrence's Lectures on Man, 1844, 
NOR R Pathology, p- °?. 
her centirmation of the accuracy of this view is, that pathological 
wine of the nervous system, numerous as they have been, have 
o~ arely anything ; the reason evidently being, that the preliminary 
ad of the normal state is not sufliciently advanced. See Noble on 
bin, pp. 76-92, 337, 333; Henry on the Nervous System, in Third 
a? Brit, Aso, p. 7%; Hollands Medical Notes, p. 008; Jones and 
a, Puthloy, Anat, p. 211. 
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land. In order to understand the way in which the dis- 
cases of the first country were aggravated by the quackery 
of ignorant rulers, 1t was necessary to understand the 
way in which the health of the second country was pre- 
served by being subjected to smaller interference, and 
allowed with greater liberty to continue its natural march. 
With the light, therefore, which we have acquired by a 
study of the normal condition of the English mind, we 
can, with the greater ease, now apply our principles to 
that abnormal condition of French society, by the opera- 
tions of which, at the close of the eighteenth century, 
some of the dearest interests of civilization were im- 
perilled. 

In France, a long train of events, which I shall here- 
after relate, had, from an early period, given to the clergy 
a share of power larger than that which they possessed 
in England. The results of this were for a time decidedly 
beneficial, inasmuch as the church restrained the lawless- 
ness of a barbarous age, and secured a refuge for the weak 
and oppressed. But as the French advanced in know- 
ledge, the spiritual authority, which had done so much 
to curb their passions, began to press heavily upon their 
genius, and impede its movements. That same ecclesi- 
astical power, which to an ignorant age is an unmixed 
benefit, is to a more enlightened age a serious evil. The 
proof of this was soon apparent. For when the Reform- 
ation broke out, the church had in England been so weak- 
ened, that. it fell almost at the first assault; its revenues 
were seized by the crown,’ and its offices, after being 
greatly diminished both in authority and in wealth, were 
bestowed upon new men, who, from the uncertainty of 
their tenure, and the novelty of their doctrines, lacked 
that long-established prescription by which the claims of 
the profession are mainly supported. This, as we have 
already seen, was the beginning of an uninterrupted pro- 


2 A circumstance which Harris relates with evident delight, and goes out 
of his way to mention it. Lives of the Stuarts, vol. iii. p. 300. On the 
amount of loss the church thus sustained, see Stnclatr’s Hist. of the Revenue, 
vol. i. pp. 181-184, and Eccleston’s English Antiquities, p. 228. 
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gress, in which, at every successive step, the ecclesiastical 
spirit lost some of its influence. In France on the other 
hand, the clergy were so powerful, that they were able to 
withstand the Reformation, and thus preserve for them- 
selves those exclusive privileges which their English bre- 
thren vainly attempted to retain. 

This was the beginning of that second marked di- 
vergence between French and English civilization,’ which 
had its origin, indeed, at a much earlier period, but which 
now first produced conspicuous results. Both countries 
had, in their infancy, been greatly benefited bythe church, 
which always showed itself ready to protect the people 
against the oppressions of the crown and the nobles.* But 
in both countries, as society advanced, there arose a ca- 
pacity for self-protection; and early in the sixteenth, or 
probably even in the fifteenth century, it became urgently 
necessary to diminish that spiritual authority, which, by 
prejudging the opinions of men, has impeded the mare 
of their knowledge.’ It is on this account that Protes- 
tantism, so far from being, as its enemies have called it, an 
aberration arising from accidental causes, was essentially 
a normal movement, and was the legitimate expression of 
the wants of the European intellect. Indeed, the Refor- 
mation owed its success, not to a desire of purifying the 
church, but to a desire of lightening its pressure; and 
it may be broadly stated, that it was adopted in every 


S The first divergence arose from the influence of the protective spirit, 
as I shall endeavour to explain in the next chapter. 

4 On the obligations Europe is under to the Catholic clergy, see some 
liberal and very just remarks in Kemble’s Savons in England, vol. ii. pp. 374, 
375; and in Guizot's Civilisation en France. See also Neander’s Hist. of the 
Church, vol. iii. pp. 199-206, 255-257, vol. v. p. 138, vol. vi. pp. 406, 407 ; 
Palgrare's Anglo-Saxon Commonwealth, vol. i. p. 655; Lingard’s Hist. of 
England, vol. ii. p. 44; Klimrath, Travaur sur 0 Hist. du droit, vol. i. p. 394 ; 
Carwithen’s Hist. of the Church of England, vol. i. P: 157. 

5 The way in which this acted is concisely stated by Tennemann: ‘ Wenn 
sich nun auch ein freierer Geist der Forschung regte, so fand er sich gleich 
durch zwei Grundsatze, welche aus jenem Supremat der Theologie flossen, 
beengt und gehemmt. Der erste war: die menschliche Vernunft kann nicht 
über die Offenbarung hinausgehen. .... . Der zweite: die Vernunft kann 
nichts als wahr erkennen, was dem Inhalte der Offenbarung widerspricht, 
und nichts fiir falsch erkennen, was derselben angemessen ist,—folgte aus 
dem ersten.’ Gesch. der Philos. vol. viii. part i. p. 8, 
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civilized country, except in those where preceding events 
had increased the influence of the ecclesiastical order, 
either among the people or among their rulers. This 
was, unhappily, the case with France, where the cler 
not only triumphed over the Protestants, but a peared. 
for atime, to have gained fresh authority by the defeat of 
such dangerous enemies.’ 

The consequence of all this was, that, in France, every 
thing assumed a more theological aspect than in England. 
In our country, the ecclesiastical spirit had, by the middle 
of the sixteenth century, become so feeble, that even in- 
telligent foreigners were struck by the peculiarity.” The 
same nation, which, during the Crusades, had sacrificed 
innumerable lives in the hope of planting the Christian 
standard in the heart of Asia, was now almost indifferent 


€ As to the influence of the Reformation generally, in increasing the 
power of the Catholic clergy, see M. Ranke's important work on the Hi- 
tory of the Popes; and as to the result in France, see Monteil, Hist. des 
divers Etats, vol. v. pp. 233-235. Corero, who was ambassador in France 
in 1569, writes, ‘Il papa può dire a mio giudizio, d'aver in questi romori 
piuttosto guadagnato che perduto, percioché tanta era la licenza del vivere, 
secondo che ho inteso, prima che quel regno si dividesse in due parti, era 
tanta poea la devozione che avevano in Roma e in quei cho vi abitavano, 
che il papa era più considerato come principe grande in Italia, che come 
capo della chiesa e pastore universale. Ma scoperti che si furono gli ugo- 
notti, cominciarono i cattolici a riverire il suo nome, e riconoscerlo per vero 
vicario di Cristo, confirmandosi tanto più in opinione di doverlo tener per 
tale, quanto più lo sentivano sprezzare e negare da essi uzonotti.’ Relations 
des Ambassadeurs Vénitiens, vol. i. p. 162. This interesting passage is one 
of many proofs that the immediate advantages derived from the Reformation 
have been overrated; though the remote advantages were undoubtedly im- 
mense. 

7 The indifference of the English to theological disputes, and the facility 
with which they changed their religion, caused many foreiyners to censure 
their fickleness. See, for instance, Essais de Montaigne, livre ii, chap. xii 
p. 365. Perlin, who travelled in England in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, savs, The people are reprobates, and thorough enemies to good 
manners and letters; for they don't know whether they belong to God ot 
the devil, which St. Paul has reprehended in many people, saying, Be net 
transported with divers sorts of winds, but be constant and steady to your 
belieft. Antiquarian Repertory, vol. iv. p S11, 4to. 1800. See alao the 
remarka of Michele in 1557, and of Crespet in 1590; Eliss Original Letters. 
2nd series, vol, ii. p. 239: Mulans Constitutional: History, vol. i. p. 12: 
Southey’a Commonplace Book, id series, p. 408. 

* An historian of- the thirteenth century strikingly expresses the theo- 
logical feclings of the Enzlish crusadera, and the complete subordination 
the political ones: ‘Endigmim quippe judicabant animarum suarum 
tem omittere, et obsequiun cwlestis Regis, clientele regis alicujus terres 
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to the religion even of its own sovereign. Henry VIII., 
by his sole will, regulated the national creed, and fixed 
the formularies of the church, which, if the people had 
been in earnest, he could not possibly have done; for he 
had no means of compelling submission; he had no stand- 
ing army; and even his personal guards were so scanty, 
that, at any moment, they could have been destroyed by 
a rising of the warlike apprentices of London.? After his 
death, there came Edward, who, as a Protestant king, 
undid the work of his father; and, a few years later,’ 
there came Mary, who, asa Popish queen, undid the work 
of her brother; while she, in her turn, was succeeded 
by Elizabeth, under whom another great alteration was 
effected in the established faith."° Such was the indiffer- 
ence of the people, that these vast changes were accom- 
plished without any serious risk."! In France, on the 
other hand, at the mere name of religion, thousands of 
men were ready for the field. In England, our civil wars 
have all been secular; they have been waged, either for 
a change of dynasty, or for an increase of liberty. But 
those far more horrible wars, by which, in the sixteenth 


ostponere; constituerunt igitur terminum, videlicet festum nativitatis beati 
Johannis Baptiste.’ Matthei Paris Historia Major, p. 671. It is said, that 
the first tax ever imposed in Englard on personal property was in 1166, and 
was for the purpose of crusading. Sinclair s Hist. of the Revenue, vol. i. p. 88: 
‘It would not probably have been easily submitted to, had it not beer 
appropriated for so popular a purpose.’ 

* Henry VIII. had, at one time, fifty horse-guards, but they being ex- 
pensive, were soon given up; and his only protection consisted of ‘the 
veomen of the guard, fifty in number, and the common servants of the 
king's household.’ ZZallam's Const. Hist. vol. i. p. 40. These ‘yeomen of 
the guard were raised by Henry VII. in 1485.’ Grose's Military Antiquities, 
vol. i. p. 167. Compare Turner's Hist. of England, vol. vii. p. 54; and Lin- 
gard s Hist. of England, vol. iii. p. 298. 

10 Locke, in his First Letter on Toleration, has made some pungent, 
and, I should suppose, very offensive, observations on these rapid changes. 
Locke's Works, val. v. p. 27. 

1! But, although Mary easily effected a change of religion, the anti- 
ecclesiastical spirit was far too strong to allow her to restore to the church 
its property. ‘In Mary’s reign, accordingly, her parliament, so obsequious 
in all matters of religion, adhered with a firm grasp to the possession of 
church-lands.’ ZZallam’s Const. Hist. vol. i. p. 77. See also Short's Hist. 
of the Church of England, p. 213; Lingards Hist. of England, vol. iv. BP. 
339, 340; Butler's Mem. of the Catholics, vol. i. p. 253; and Carwithen’s Hist. 
of the Church of England, vol. i. p. 346. 
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century, France was desolated, were conducted in the 
name of Christianity, and even the political struggles of 
the great families were merged in a deadly contest be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants.” 

The effect this difference produced on the intellect of 
the two countries is very obvious. The English, concen- 
trating their abilities upon great secular matters, had, by 
the close of the sixteenth century, produced a literature 
which never can perish. But the French, down to that 
period, had not put forth a single work, the destruction 
of which would now be a loss to Europe. What makes 
this contrast the more remarkable is, that in France the 
civilization, such as it was, had a longer standing; the 
material resources of the country had been earlier de- 
veloped; its geographical position made it the centre of 
European thought ;'5 and it had possessed a literature at 
a time when our ancestors were a mere tribe of wild and 
ignorant barbarians. | 

The simple fact is, that this is one of those innumer- 
able instances which teach us that no country can rise 
to eminence so long as the ecclesiastical power possesses 
much authority. For, the predominance of the spiritual 
classes is necessarily accompanied by a corresponding 
predominano of the topics in which those classes delight. 
_Whenever the ecclesiastical profession is very influential, 

ecclesiastical literature will be very abundant, and what 
is culled profane literature will be very scanty. Hence 
it occurred, that the minds of the French, being almost 
entirely occupied with religious disputes, had no leisure 
for those great inquiries into which we in England were 
beginning to enter ;'* and there was, as we shall presently 


12 ‘Quand éclata la guerre des opinions religieuses, les antiques rivalités 
des barons se transformerent en haine du prêche ou de la messe. Capefigue, 
Hist. de la Réforme et de la Ligue, vol. iv. p. 32. Com Mor- 
nay, Mém. ct Correspond vol. ii. pP. 422, 563; and Boullier, Maison Mili- 
taire des Rois de France, p. 25, ‘des querelles d'autant plus vives, qu'elles 
avoient la religion pour base.’ 

13 The intellectual advantages of France, arising from its position be- 
tween Italy, Germany, and England, are very fairly stated by M. Lerminie 
(Philosophie du Droit, vol. i. p. 9). 

14 Just in the same way, the religious disputes in Alexandria injured 
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n interval of a whole generation between the pro- 
of the French and English intellects, simply because 
was about the same interval between the progress 
eir scepticism. The theological literature, indeed, 
ly increased ; but it was not until the seventeenth 
that France produced that great secular litera- 
the counterpart of which was to be found in England 
e the sixteenth century had come to a close. 
ch was, in France, the natural consequence of the 
r of the church being prolonged beyond the period 
1 the exigencies of society required. But while this 
he intellectual result, the moral and physical results 
still more serious. While the minds of men were 
heated by religious strife, it would have been idle to 
t any of those maxims of charity to which theolo- 
faction is always a stranger. While the Protestants 
murdering the Catholics,'® and the Catholics mur- 
g the Protestants, it was hardly likely that either 
ihould feel tolerance for the opinions of its enemy.’” 
ng the sixteenth century, treaties were occasionally 


ereets of knowledge. See the instructive remarks of M, Matter (Hist. 
ole d Alrrandrie, vol. ii p. 131). 

(imteil, Hid. des divers Etats, vol. vi. p. 136. Indeed, the theological 
«ized the theatre, and the different sectarians ridiculed each other's - 
13 on the stage. See a curious pasrage at p. 182 of the same learned 


ke crimes of the French Protestants, though hardly noticed in Fe- 
lutury of the Protestants of France, pp. 138-143, were as revolting as 
if the Catholics, and quite as numerous relatively to the numbers and 
of the two parties. Compare Sismondi, Hist. des Frangais, vol. xviii. 
nalr, with Capefigue, Hist. de la Itéforme, vol. ii. p. 173, vol. “ip 
vi Smedley, Hist. of the Reformed Reliyion in France, vol. i. pp. 1 


u 4% Corero writes: ‘ Ritrovai quel regno, certo, posto in grandis- 
vafasione ; perchè, stante quella divisione di religione (convertita 
in due fazioni e inimicizie particolari), era causa ch’ ognuno, senza 
wcizia o parentela potesse aver luoco, stava con |’ orecchie attente ; 
oti sepetto ascoltava da che parte nasceva qualche romore.’ Relat. 
nhas-ad. Vénitiens, vol. ii. p. 106. He emphatically adda, ‘ Temevano 
‘a tti, temevano li cattolici, tomeva il prencipe, temevano li sudditi.’ 
-~ on this horrible state of opinions, Sismondi, Hist. des Français, 
sun pp 21, 22, 118-120, 206, 430. On both sides, the grossest ca- 
is were propayated and believed; and one of the charges brought 
st Catherine de Medici was, that she caused the Cesarean on 
'yrurned on the wives of Protestants, in order that no new tics 
be turu. Sprengel, Hist. de la Médm ine, vol. vii. p. 204 
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made between the two partics; but they were only made 
to be immediately broken;'® and, with the single excep- 
tion of |’ Hôpital, the bare idea of toleration does not seem 
to have entered the head of any statesman of the age. 
It was recommended .by him; but neither his splendid 
abilities, nor his unblemished integrity, could make head 
against the prevailing prejudices, and he eventually re- 
tired into private life without effecting any of his noble 
schemes.”? 

Indeed, in the leading events of this period of French 
history, the predominance of the theological spirit was 
painfully shown. It was shown in the universal deter- 
mination to subordinate political acts to religious opi- 
nions.” It was shown in the conspiracy of Amboise, 
and in the conference of Poissy; and still more was it 
shown in those revolting crimes so natural to superstition, 
the massacres of Vassy and of St. Bartholomew, the mur 
der of Guise by Poltrot, and of Henry III. by Clement. 
These were the legitimate results of the spirit of religious 
bigotry. They were the results of that accursed spirit, 
which, whenever it has had the power, has punished even 
to the death those who dared to differ from it; and which, 
now that the power has passed away, still continues to 
dogmatize on the most mysterious subjects, tamper with 


18 Mably, Observations sur l Hist. de France, vol. iii. p. 149. In the reign 
of Charles IX. alone, there were no less than five of these religious wars, 
each of which was conciuded by a treaty. See Flassan, Hist. de la Diplo- 
matie Francaise, vol. i. p. 69. 

W For which I’Hopital was accused of atheism: ‘Homo doctus, sed 
verus atheus.’ Dict. Philos. article Athéisme, in Œuvres de Voltaire, vol. 
xxxvii. pp. 181, 182. 

20 I have not been able to meet with any good life of this great man: 
that by Charles Butler is very superficial, and so is that by Bernardi, in 
Biog. Univ, vol. xxiv. pp. 412-424. My own information respecting l’Hépi- 
tal is from Sismondi, Hist. des Français, vol. xviii. pp. 431-436 ; hj . 
Hist. de la Réforme, vol. ü. pp. 135-137, 168-170; De Thou, Hist. Unie 
vol. iii. pp. 519-523, vol. iv. p . 2-8, 152-159, vol. v. pp. 180-182, 520, 621, 
535, vol. vi. pp. 703, 704; Sully, (Economies Royalen, val i. p. 234. Duvernet 
(Hist. de la Sorbonne, vol. i. pp. 215-218) is unsatisfactory, though fully re- 
cognizing his merit. 

31 (C'e fut alors que la nation ne prit conseil que de son fanatisme. 
Les esprits, de jour en jour plus échaufféa, ne virent plus d'autre objet que 
celui de la religion, et par piété se tirent les injures les plus atroces.” Mably, 
Observations sur [ Hist. de Franoe, vol. iii. p. 145. 
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the most sacred principles of the human heart, and darken 
with its miserable superstitions those sublime questions 
that no one should rudely touch, because they are for 
each according to the medsure of his own soul, because 
they lie in that unknown tract which separates the Finite 
from the Infinite, and because they are as a secret and 
individual covenant between Man and his God. 

How long these sad days” would, in the ordinary 
course of affairs, have been prolonged in France, is a 
question which we now perhaps have no means of an- 
swering ; though there is no doubt that the progress even 
of empirical knowledge must, according to the process 
already pointed out, have eventually sufficed to rescue so 
great a country from her degraded position. Fortunately, 
however, there now took place what we must be content 
to call an accident, but which was the beginning of a most 
important change. In the year 1589, Henry IV. as- 
cended the throne of France. This great prince, who 
was far superior to any of the French sovereigns of the 
sixteenth century,” made small account of those theolo- 


72 The 19th and 20th volumes of Sismondi's Iistoire dea Francais con- 
tain painful evidence of the internal condition of France before the accession 
of Henry IV. Indeed, as Sismondi says (vol. xx. pp. 11-16), it seemed at 
one time as if the only prospect was a relapse into feudalism. See also 
Montel, Hist. des divers Etats, vol. v. pp. 242-240: ‘plus de trois cent 
mille maisons détruites? De Thou, in the memoirs of his own life, says, 
‘Les loix furent méprisées, st l'honneur de la France fut presque anéanti 

. et sous le voile de la religion, on ne respiroit que la haine, la ven- 
peance, le massacre et l'incendie.’ Mém. de la Vie, in Histoire Univ. vol. L 
'p. 120; and the same writer, in his great history, gives almost innumer- 
able instances of the crimes and persecutions constantly occurring. See, 
for some of the most striking cases, vol. ii, p. 383, ee iv. pp. 378, 380, 
387, 495, 496, 539, vol. v. pp. 189, 518, 561, 647, vol. vi. pp. 421, 422, 424, 
426, 427, 430, 469. Compare Duplessis, Mém. et Correspond. vol, ii pp. 41, 
42, 322, 335, 611, 612, vol. iii. pp. 344, 445, vol. iv. pp. 112-114; Benoist, 
Hist. de Edit de Nantes, vol. i. pp. 807, 808 ; Duvernet, Mist. de la Sorbonne, 
vol. i. p. 217. 

23 This, indeed, is not saying much; and far higher praise might be 
justly bestowed. As to his domestic policy, there can be only one opinion ; 
and M. Flassan speaks in the most favourable terms of his management of 
foreign affairs. Flassan, Hist. de la Diplomatie Frang. vol. ii. pp. 191, 192, 
294-297, vol. iii. p. 243. And see, to the same effect, the testimony of M. 
Capefigue, an unfriendly judge. Mist. de la Réforme, vol. vii. p. xiv. vol. viii. 

. 156. Fontenay Mareuil, who was a contemporary of Henry IV., though 
fe wrote many years after the king was murdered, says, “Ce grand roy, 
qui estoit en plus de considération dans le monde que pas un de ses prédé- 
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gical disputes which his predecessors had thought to be of 
paramount importance. Before him, the kings of France, 
animated by the piety natural to the guardians of the 
church, had exerted all their authority to uphold the 
interests of the sacred profession. Francis I. said, that 
if his right hand were a heretic, he would cut it off.” 
Henry IÍ., whose zeal was still greater,” ordered the 
judges to proceed against the Protestants, and publicly 
declared that he would ‘make the extirpation of the 
heretics his principal business.’ "6 Charles IX., on the 
celebrated day of St. Bartholomew, attempted to relieve 
the church by destroying them at a single blow. Henry 
III. promised to ‘oppose heresy even at the risk of his 
life;’ for he said ‘he could not find a prouder grave 
than amidst the ruins of heresy.’ *’ 


cesseurs n’avoit esté depuis Charlesmagne.’ Mém. de Fontenay, vol. i. p. 46. 
Duplessis Mornay calls him ‘le plus grand roy que la chrestienté ait porté 
depuis cing cens ans;’ and Sully pronounces him to be ‘lo plus grand de nos 
rois.’ Duplessis Mornay, Mém. et Correspond. vol. xi. pp. 30, 77, 131. 
Sully, Gsconomies Royales, vol. vii. p. 15. Compare vol. vi. pp. 307, 398, 
vol. ix. pp. 35, 242, with some sensible remarks in Mém. de Genlis, Pans, 
1825, vol. ix. p. 2009. 

4 So it is generally related: but there is a slightly different version of this 
orthodox declaration in Smedley's Hist. of the Reformation in France, vol. i 
p. 30. Compare Maclatne’s note in Mosheim’s Eccles. Hist. vol. ii. p. 24, with 
Sismondi, Hist. des Francais, vol. xvi. pp. 453, 454, and Relat. des Ambassad. 
Vénitiens, vol. i. p. 50, vol. ii. p. 48. ft was also Francis I. who advised 
Charles V. to expel all the Mohammedans from Spain. Llorente, Hist. de 
P Inquisition, vol. 1. p. 429. 

3 The historian of the French Protestants says, in 1548, ‘le nouveau roi 
Henri II fut encore plus rigoureux que son père.’ Benoist, Hist. de 0 Edit de 
Nantes, vol. i. p. 12. 

3 M. Ranke (Ciril Wars in France, vol. i. pp. 240, 241) says, that he 

issued a circular ‘addressed to the parliaments and to the judicial tribu- 
nals, in which they were urged to proceed against the Lutherans with the 
greatest severity, and the judges informed that they would be held 
sible, should they neglect these orders; and in which he declared planly, 
that as soon as the peace with Spain was concluded, he was determined to 
make the extirpation of the heretics his principal business.’ See also, on 
Henry Il., in connexion with the Protestanta, Mably, Observ. sur T Hist. de 
France, vol. iii. pp. 133, 134; De Thou, Hist. Univ. vol. i. pp. 334, 335, 
387, vol. ii. p. 640, vol. iii. pp. 365, 366 ; Felice’s Hist. of the French Pro- 
testants, p. 58. 
97 Hie said this to the Estates of Blois in 1588. tanke's Civil Wars in 
France, vol. ii. p. 202. Compare his edict, in 1585, in Capefigue, Hist. de ls 
Réforme, vol. iv. R . 244, 245, and his speech in vol. v. p. 122; and see 
Benoist, Hist. de Fait de Nantes, vol. i. p. 328; Duplessis Mornay, Mém. 
et Corresp. vol. i. p. 110; De Thou, Hist. Univ. vol. i. p. 250, vol. viii. p. 651, 
vol. x. pp. 294, 589, 674, 675. 
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These were the opinions expressed, in the sixteenth — 
century, by the heads of the oldest monarchy in Europe.” 
But with such feelings, the powerful intellect of Henry IV. 
had not the slightest sympathy. To suit the shifting 
politics of his age, he had already changed his religion 


twice; and he did not hesitate to change it a third time,” 
when he found that by doing so he could ensure tran- 
quillity to his country. As he had displayed such indiffer- 
ence about his own creed, he could not with decency show 
much bigotry about the creed of his subjects. We find, 
accordingly, that he was the author of the first public act 
of toleration which any government promulgated in France 
since Christianity had been the religion of the country. 
Only five years after he had solemnly abjured Protestant- 
ism, he published the celebrated Edict of Nantes,*' by 
which, for the first time, a Catholic government granted 
to heretics a fair share of civil and religious rights. This 
was, unquestion: bly, the most important event that had 
yet occurred in the history of French civilization.” If it 
is considered by itself, it is merely an evidence of the en- 
lightened principles of the king; but when we look at its 


28 With what zeal these opinions were enforced, appears, besides man 
other authorities, from Marino Cavalli, who writes in 1546, ‘ Li maestri di 
Sorbona hanno autorità estrema di castigare li eretici, il che fanno con il 
fuoco, brustolandoli vivi a poco a poco.’ Relat. des Ambassad. Vénitiens, 
vol. i. p. 262; and see vol. ii. p. 24. 

2 Indeed, Clement VIII. was afterwards apprehensive of a fourth apos- 
tasy : ‘Er meinte noch immer, Heinrich IV. werde zuletzt vielleicht wieder 
zum Protestantismus zurückkehren, wie er es schon einmal gethan.’ Ranke, 
die Päpste, vol. ii. p. 246. M. Ranke, from his great knowledge of Italian 
manuscripts, has thrown mare light on these transactions than the French 
historians have been able to do. 

3% On his conversion, the character of which was as obvious then as it is 
now, compare Duplessis Mornay, Mém. et Correspond. vol. i. p. 257, with A 
Gconomies Royales, vol. ii. p. 126. See also Howells Letters, book i. p. 42; 
and a letter from Sir II. Wotton in 1593, printed in Reliquiæ Wottontana, 
p. 711. See also Ranke, Civil Wars in France, vol. ii. pp. 257, 855; Capefigue, 
Hist. de la Réforme, vol. vi. pp. 305, 358. 

31 The edict of Nantes was in 1598; the abjuratiun in 1593. 

Hist. des Français, vol. xxi. pp. 202, 486. But in 1590 it was intimated to 
the pope as probable, if not certain, that Henry would ‘in den Schooss der 
katholischen Kirche zurückkehren.’ Ranke, die Päpste, vol. ii. p. 210. 

32 Of this edict, Sismondi says, ‘ Aucune époque dans l'histoire de France 
ne marque mieux peut-être la fin d’un monde ancien, le commencement d’un 
monde nouveau.’ Hist. des Français, vol. xxi. p. 489. 
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general success, and at the cessation of religious war which 
followed it, we cannot fail to perceive that it was part of 
a vast movement, in which the people themselves partici- 
pated. Those who recognize the truth of the principles I 
have laboured to establish, will expect that this great step 
towards religious liberty was accompanied by that spirit 
of scepticism, in the absence of which toleration has always 
been unknown. And that this was actually the case, may 
be easily proved by an examination of the transitionary 
state which France began to enter towards the end of the 
sixteenth century. 


The writings of Rabelais are often considered to afford 


the first instance of religious scepticism in the French lan- 


guage.” But,after atolerably intimateaccquaintance with 
the works of this remarkable man, I have found nothing 
to justify such an opinion. He certainly treats the clergy 
with great disrespect, and takes every opportunity of cover- 
ing them with ridicule.* His attacks, however, are always 
made upon their personal vices, and not upon that narrow 
and intolerant spirit to which those vices were chiefly to 
be ascribed. In not a single instance does he show any 
thing like consistent scepticism ;* nor does he appear to 


33 On Rabelais, as the supposed founder of French scepticism, compare 
Lavallée, Hist. des Francais, vol. ii. p. 306; Stephen's Lectures on the History 
of France, vol. ii. p. 242; Sismondi, Hist. des Francais, vol. xvi. p. 376. 
` M Particularly the monks. See, among numerous other instances, vol i 
PP. 278, 282, vol. ii. pp. 284, 285, of Œuvres de Rabelais, edit. Amsterdam, 

725. Ilowever, the high dignitaries of the church are not spared ; for he 
ways that Gargantua ‘se morvoit en archidiacre,” vol. i. p. 132 ; and on two 
eccasions (vol. iii. p. 65, vol. iv. pp. 199, 200) he makes a very indecent 
allusion to the pope. In vol. i. pp. 260, 261, he satirically notices the way 
in which the services of the church were performed : ‘Dont luy dist le 
moyne: Je ne dors jamais à mon aise, sinon quand je suis au sermon, ou 
quand je prie Dieu.’ 

3 His Joke on the strength of Samson (Œuvres de Rabelais, vol. ii. pp. 
29, 30), and his ridicule of one of the Mosaic laws (vol. iii. p. 34), are so 
unconnected with other parts of his work, as to have no appearance of 
‘belonging to a general scheme. The commentators, who find a hidden mean- 
ing in every author they annotate, have represented Rabelais as aiming at 
the highest objects, and seeking to effect the most extensive social and 
religious reforma. This I greatly doubt, at all events I have seen no proof 
of it; and I cannot help thinking that Rabelais owes a large share of his 
reputation to the obscurity of his language. On the other side of the ques- 
tion, and in favour of his comprehensiveness, sce a bold passage in C "s 
Lit, Remains, vol. i. pp. 138, 139, 
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be aware that the disgraceful lives of the French clergy 
were but the inevitable consequence of a system, which, 
corrupt as it was, still possessed every appearance of 
greneth and vitality. Indeed, the immense popularity 
which he enjoyed is, almost of itself, a decisive considera- 
ition; since no one, who is well informed as to the con- 
‘dition of the French early in the sixteenth century, will 
believe it possible that a people, so sunk in superstition, 
ould delight in a writer by whom superstition is con- 
tantly attacked. 

but the extension of experience, and the consequent 
merease of knowledge, were preparing the way for a great 
danze in the French intellect. The process, which had 
st taken place in England, was now beginning to take 
place in France; and in both countries the order of events 
was precisely the same. The spirit of doubt, hitherto con- 
fred to an occasional solitary thinker, gradually assumed 
sbolder form: first it found a vent in the national litera- 
tire. and then it influenced the conduct of practical states- 
n That there was, in France, an intimate connexion 
ween scepticism and toleration, is proved, not only b 
boe reneral arguments which make us infer that suc 
emexion mustalwaysexist, but also by the circumstance, 
tit only a few vears before the promulgation of the Edict 
f Nantes, there appeared the first systematic sceptic 
tho wrote in the French language. The Essays of Mon- 
lume were published in 1588," and form an epoch, not 
“lyin the literature, butalso in the civilization, of France. 
ute aside personal peculiarities, which have less weight 
Yan is commonly supposed, it will be found, that the dif- 
krne between Rabelais and Montaigne is a measure of 
he difference between 15457 and 1588, and that it, in 
sted ree, corresponds with the relation [have indicated 











TR 


"Toe two gret books in 1580; the third in 158%, with additions to the 
Mit See Merron, Mem. pour servir aC Hist. des Hommes lustres, vol. 
worin, Paris, 1731. 
ti net impression of the Pantagruel of Rabelais has no date on the 
Wia, but it is known that the third book was first printed in 1545, 
verani bock in 1546. See Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, vol. iv. 
We Pai, 1943. The statement in Biog. Univ. vol. xxxvi. pp. 482, 483, 
anie: confused. 
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between Jeweland Hooker, and between Hooker and Chil- 
lineworth. For, the law which governs all these relations, 
is the law ofa progressive scepticism. What Rabelais was 
to the supporters of theology, that was Montaigne to the 
theology itself. The writings of Rabelais were only di- 
rected against the clergy; but the writings of Montaigne 
were directed against the system of which the clergy were 
the offspring. Under the guise of a mere man of the 
world, expressing natural thoughts in common language, 
Montaigne concealed a spirit of lofty and audacious in- 
quiry.” Although he lacked that comprehensiveness 
which is the highest form of genius, he possessed other 
qualities essential toa great mind. He was very cautious, 
and yet he was very bold. He was cautious, since he 
would not believe strange things because they had been 
handed down by his forefathers; and he was bold, since 
he was undaunted by the reproaches with which the ig- 
norant, who love to dogmatize, always cover those whose 
knowledge makes them ready to doubt.” ‘These peco- 


38 Mr. Hallam (Zit. of Europe, vol. ii. p. 20) says, that his aceptician ‘i 
not displayed in religion.’ But if we use the word ‘religion’ in its ordinary 
sense, us connected with dogma, it is evident, from Montaigne’s language, 
that he was a sceptic, and an unflinching one too. Indeed, he goes so far as 
to say that all religious opinions are the result of custom : ‘Comme de vray 
nous n'avons aultre mire de la vérité et de la raison, que l'exemple et idee 
des opinions et usances du pais où nous sommes: là est tousiours la parfaite 
religion, la parfaicte police, parfaict et accomply usage de toutes choses’ 
Eessais de Montaigne, p. 121, livre i. chap. xxx. As a natural consequence, 
he lays down that relizious error is not criminal, p. 63; compare p. 28. Se 
also how he notices the usurpations of the theological spirit, pp. 116, 50%, 
628. The fact seema to be, that Montaigne, while recognizing abstractedls 
the existence of religioua truths, doubted our capacity for knowing them; 
that is to say, he doubted if, out of the immense number of religious opinions 
there were any means of ascertaining which were accurate. His observation 
on miracles (pp. 541, 658, 654, 675) illuatrate the character of his mind; 
and what he says on prophetic visions is quoted and confirmed by Pinel, a 
his profound work Acération Mentale, p. 256. Compare Maury, Légende 
Pieuses, p. 268 note. 

9 lis friend, the celebrated De Thou, calla him ‘homme franc, ennemi 
de toute contrainte.” Mémoires, in De Thou, Hist. Univ. vol. i. p. 50: sæ 
also vol. xi. p. 590. And M. Lamartine classes him with Montesquieu, s 
‘ces deux grands républicains de la pensée francaise.’ Hist. des Girondm, 
vol. i. p. 174. 

10 ile rays (Essais, p. 97), ‘Ce n’est pas à l'adventure sans raison qe 
nous attribuons à simplease et ivnorance la facilité de croire et de se laisse 
ersuader.’ Compare two striking passages, pp. 199 and 685. Nothing 

this surt had ever appeared before in the French language. 
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liarities would, in any age, have made Montaigne a useful 
man: in the sixteenth century they made him an im- 
portant one. At the same time, his easy and amusing 
style *' increased the circulation of his works, and thus 
contributed to popularize those opinions which he ven- 
tured to recommend for general adoption. 

This, then, is the first open declaration of that scep- 
ticism, which, towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
publicly appeared in France.*? During nearly three gene- 
rations, it continued its course with a constantly increasing 
activity, and developed itself in a manner similar to that 
which took place in Eugland. It will not be necessary to 
follow all the steps of this great process; but I will endea- 
vour to trace those which, by their prominence, seem to 
be the most important. 

A few years after the appearance of the Essays of 
Montaigne, there was published in France a work, which, 
though now little read, possessed in the seventeenth cen- 
tury a reputation of the highest order. This was the 
celebrated Treatise on Wisdom, by Charron, in which we 
find, for the first time, an attempt made in a modern lan- 
guage to construct a system of morals without the aid of 
theolory.* What rendered this book, in some respects, 
even more formidable than Montaigne’s, was the air of 
gravity with which it was written. Charron was evidently 
deeply impressed with the importance of the task he had 


4! Dugald Stewart, whose turn of mind was very different from that of 
Montaigne, cails him ‘this most amusing author.’ Stewart's Philos. of the 
Mind, vo). i. p. 468. But Rousseau, in every respect a more competent 
judge, enthusiastically praises ‘la naïveté, la grace et l'énergie de son style 
Inimitable.’ Musset Pathay, Vie de Rousseau, vol. i. p. 185. Com Lettres 
de Sévigné, vol. iii. p. 491, edit. Paris, 1843, and Lettres de and à 
Walpole, vol. i. p. 94. 

4? < Mais celui qui a répandu et popularisé en France le scepticisme, c'est 
Montaigne.’ Cousin, Hist. de la Philos. 11. série, vol. ii. pp. 288, 289. ‘Die 
erste Regung des skeptischen Geistes finden wir in den Versuchen des Mi- 
chael vou Montaigne.’ Tennemann, Gesch. der Philos. vol. ix. p. 443. On the 
immense influence of Montaigne, compare Tennemann, vol. ix. p. 458; Mon- 
teil, Divers Etats, vol. v. pp. 263-265 ; Sorel, Bibliothèque Francoise, pp. 80-91 ; 
Le Long, Bibliothèque Historique, vol. iv. p. 527. 

43 Compare the remarks on Charron in Tennemann, Geschichte der Philoso- 
phie, vol. 1x. p. 527, with two insidious passages in Charron, De la Sagesse, 
voL i. pp. 4, 366. 
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undertaken, and he is honourably distinguished from his 
contemporaries, by a remarkable purity both of language 
and of sentiment. His work is almost the only one of that 
age in which nothing can be found to offend the chastest 
ears. Although he borrowed from Montaigneinnumerable 
illustrations," he has carefully omitted those indecencies 
into which that otherwise charming writer was often be- 
trayed. Besides this, there is about the work of Charron 
a systematic completeness which never fails to attract at- 
tention. In originality, he was, in some respects, inferior 
to Montaigne; but he had the advantage of coming after 
him, and there can be no doubt that he rose to an eleva- 
tion which, to Montaigne, would have been inaccessible. 
Taking his stand, as it were, on the summit of knowledge, 
he boldly attempts to enumerate the clements of wisdom, 
and the conditions under which those elements will work. 
In the scheme which he thus constructs, he entirely omits 
theological dogmas;* and he treats with undissembled scorn 
many of those conclusions which the people had hitherto 
universally received. He reminds hiscountrymen that their 
religion is the accidental result of their birth and educa- 
tion, and that if they had been born in a Mohammedan 
country, they would have been as firm believers in Moham- 
medanism as they then were in Christianity. From 
this consideration, he insists on the absurdity of their trou- 

44 The obligations of Charron to Montaigne were very considerable, but 
are stated too strongly by many writers. Sorel, Bibliothèque Francoise, p. 93; 
and /ullam's Literature of Europe, vol. ii. pp. 362, 509. On the most im- 
portant subjects, Charron was a bolder and deeper thinker than Montaigne; 
though he 1s now so little read. that the only tolerably complete account I 
have seen of his system is in Tennemann, Gesch. der Philosophie, vol. ix. pp. 
458-487. Buhle ( Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, vol. ii. pp. 018-025) and 
Cousin (Hist. de la Philos. 11. série, vol. ii. p. 289) are short and unsatis- 
factory. Even Dr. Parr, who was extensively read in this sort of literature, 
appears only to have known Charron through Bayle (see notes on the Spital 
Sermon, in Parr's Works, vol. ii. pp. 520, 621); while Dugald Stewart, with 
suspicious tautology, quotes, in three different places, the same passage 
from Charron. Stewart's Philosophy of the Mind, vol. ii. p. 233, vol. iii. pp. 
365, 893. Singularly enough, Talleyrand was a great admirer of De la Sagesse, 
and presented his favourite copy of it to Madame de Genlis! See her own 
account, in Mém. de Genlis, vol. iv. pp. 352, 353. 

& See his definition, or rather description, of wisdom, in Charron, De la 
Sagesse, vol. i. p. 295, vol. ii. pp. 113, 116. 

4° De la Sagesse, vol. i. pp. 63, 351, 
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bling themselves about the variety of creeds, seeing that 
such variety is the result of circumstances over which they 
have no control. Also it is to be observed, that each of 
these different religions declares itself to be the trueone; * 
and all of them are equally based upon supernatural preten- 
sions, such as mysteries, miracles, prophets, and the like.** 
It is because men forget these things, that they are the 
slaves of that confidence which is the great obstacle to all 
real knowledge, and which can only be removed by taking 
such a large and comprehensive view, as will show us how 
all nations cling with equal zeal to the tenets in which 
they have been educated.*® And, says Charron, if we look 
a little deeper, we shall see that each of the great reli- 
gions is built upon that which preceded it. Thus, the re- 
ligion of the Jews is founded upon that of the Egyptians; 

Christianity is the result of Judaism; and, from these two 
last, there has naturally sprung Mohammedanism.” We, 


47 í Chacune se préfère aux autres, et se confie d'être la meilleure et plus 
vraie que les autres, et s’entre-reprochent aussi les unes aux autres quel ne 
chose, et par-là s’entre-condamnent et rejettent.’ De la Sagesse, vol. i. p. 348 ; 
see also vol. i. pp. 144, 304, 305, 306, vol. it. p. 116. Expressions almost 
identical are used by M. Charles Comte, Traté de Législation, vol. i. p. 238. i 

48 < Toutes trouvent et fournissent miracles, prodiges, oracles, mystères 
sacrés, saints prophètes, fêtes, certains articles de foy et créance nécessaires 
au salut.’ De la Sagesse, vol, i. p. 346. 

© Hence he opposes proselytism, and takes up the philosophic ground, 
that religions opinions, being governed by undeviating laws, owe their varia- 
tions to variations in their antecedents, and are always, if left to themselves, 
suited to the existing state of things: ‘Et de ces conclusions, nous appren- 
drons à n’épouser rien, ne jurer à rien, n’admirer rien, ne se troubler de rien, 
mais quoi qu’il advienne, que l'on crie, tempête, se resoudre à ce point, que 
C'est le cours du monde, c'est nature qui fait des siennes.’ De la Sagesse, vol. i. 

.31l. 

Pio Mais comme elles naissent l'une après l'autre, la plus jeune bâtit 
toujours sur son ainée et prochaine précédente, laquelle elle n’improuve, ni 
ne condamne de fonds en comble, autrement elle ne seroit pas ouie, et ne 
pourroit prendre pied; mais seulement l'accuse ou d’imperfection, ou de son 
terme fini, et qu'à cette occasion elle vient pour lui succéder et la parfaire, et 
ainsi la ruine peu-a-peu, et s'enrichit de ses dépouilles, comme la Judaique 
a fait à la (ientille et Egyptienne, la Chrétienne à la Judaique, la Mahomé- 
tane a la Judaique et Chrétienne ensemble: mais les vieilles condamnent 
bien tout-à-fait et entièrement les Jeunes, et les tiennent pour ennemies capa- 
bles.’ De la Sagesse, vol. i. p. 349. This, I believe, is the first instance in 
any modern language of the doctrine of religious development; a doctrine 
which, since Charron, has been steadily advancing, particularly among men 
whose knowledge is extensive enough to enable them to com the dif- 
ferent religions which have prevailed at different times. In this, as in other 
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therefore, adds this great writer, should rise above the 
pretensions of hostile sects, and, without being terrified by 
the fear of future punishment, or allured by the hope of 
future happiness, we should be content with such practical 
religion as consists in performing the duties of life; and, 
uncontrolled by the dogmas of any particular creed, we 
should strive to make the soul retire inward upon itself, 
and by the efforts of its own contemplation, admire the 
ineffable grandeur of the Being of beings, the supreme 
cause of all created things.*! 

Such were the sentiments which, in the year 1601, 
were for the first time laid before the Frenc ple in 
their own mother-tongue.** The sceptical and secular 
spirit, of which they were the representatives, continued to 
increase ; and, as the seventeenth century advanced, the 
decline of fanaticism, so far from being confined to a few 
isolated thinkers, gradually became common, even among 
ordinary politicians.’ The clergy, sensible of the danger, 


subjects, they who are unable to compare, su that everything is iso- 
lated, simply because to them the continuity H aviaible. As D thera leran. 
drian doctrine of development, found particularly in Clement and Origen, 
see Neander's Hist. of the Church, vol. i1. pp. 234-257 ; and in particular pp. 
241, 246. 

51 De la Sagesse, vol. i. pp. 356, 365; two magnificent passages. But the 
whole chapter ought to be read, livre ii. chap. v. In it there is an occasional 
ambiguity. Tennemann, however, in the most important point, understands 
Charron as I do in regard to the doctrine of future punishments. Geschichte 
der Philosophie, vol. ix. p. 473. 

53 The first edition of La Sagesse was published at Bourdeaux in 1601. 
Niceron, Hommes illustres, vol. xvi. p. 224; Hallam’'s Lit. of Europe, vol. ii. 

. 609; Biog. Univ. vol. viii. p. 250. Two editions were subsequently pub- 
fished in Paris, in 1604 and 1607. Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, vol. i. p. dso, 

$3 Sismondi (ist. des Français, vol. xxii. p. 86) and Lavallée (Hist. des 
Français, vol. iii. p. 84) have noticed the diminution of religious zeal earl 
in the seventeenth century; and some curious evidence will also be foun 
in the correspondence of Duplessis Mornay. See, for instance, a letter he 
wrote to Diodati, in 1600: ‘A beaucoup aujourd’hui il fault commencer 

ar la, qu'il y a une religion, premier que de leur dire quelle.’ 7 
lém. et Corresp. vol. x. p. 415. This middle, or secular , received the 
name of ‘ Politiques,’ and began to be powerful in 1592 or 1593. Benoist 
(Hist. de 0 Edit de Nantes, vol. i. P. 113), under the year 1593, contemptu- 
ously says: ‘Il s'éleva une foule de conciliateurs de religion;’ see also 

. 201, 273. In 1590, and in 1594, the ‘ Politiques’ are noticed by De 
Miu (Hist. Univ. vol. xi. p; 171, vol. xii. p. 134); and on the increase, in 
1593, of ‘le tiers parti politique et négociateur, see Capefigue, Hist. de la 
Réforme, vol. vi. p. 235. See also, respecting ‘les politiques,’ a letter from 
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wished the government to check the progressof inquiry ;** 
and the pope himself, in a formal remonstrance with 
Henry, urged him to remedy the evil, by prosecuting the 
heretics, from whom he thought all the mischief had ori- 


nally proceeded.” But this the king steadily refused. 
fle saw the immense advantages that would arise, if he 
could weaken the ecclesiastical power by balancing the 
two sects against each other; and therefore, though he 
was a Catholic, his policy rather leaned in favour of the 
Protestants, as being the weaker party.’ He granted 
sums of money towards the support of their ministers and 
the repair of their churches;*® he banished the Jesuits, 
who were their most dangerous enemies ;° and he always 


the Spanish ambassador to his own court, in 1615, in Capefigue’s Richelieu, 
vol. ip. 93; and for the rise in Paris, in 1592, of a! politisch und kirchlich 
gemässigte Gesinnung, see Ranke, die Pépste, vol. ii. p. 248. 

54 The Sorbonne went so far as to condemn Charron’s great work, but 
could not succeed in having it prohibited. Compare Duvernet, Hist. de la 
Sorbonne, vol. ii. p. 139, with Bayle, article Charron, note F. 

55 In the appendix to Ranke (Die Römischen Papste, vol. iti. pp. 141, 142), 
there will be found the instructions which were given to the nuncio, in 
160:3, when he was sent to the French court; and which should be compared 
with a letter, written in 1604, in Sully, Gconomies Royates, vol. v. p. 122, 
edit. 1820. 

$6 «Sein Sinn war im Allgemeinen, ohne Zweifel, das Gleichgewicht zwi- 
schen ihnen zu erhalten.’ Ranke, die Papste, vol. ii. pp. 430, 431. ‘Henri IV, 
l’expression de l'indifférentisme religieux, se posa comme une transaction 
entre ces deux systémes.’ Capefigue, Hist. de la Réforme, vol. vi. p. 358. 
‘Tlenry IV. endeavoured to adjust the balance evenly.’ Smedley's Fis. of 
the Reformed Religion in France, vol. iii. p. 19. See also Benoist, Hist. de 
P Edit de Nantes, vol. i. p. 136. Hence, of course, neither party was quite 
satisfied. Mably's Observations, vol. iii. p. 220; Mezeray, Histoire de France, 
vol. iii. p. 959. 

$7 Com are Capefigue, Hist. de la Réforme, vol. viii. p. 61, with Basin, 
Hist. de Louis XIII, vol. i pe. 32, 33. See also, on his inclination towards 
the Protestants, Mém. de Fontenay Mareuil, vol. i. p. 91. Fontenay, p. 94, 
mentions, as a singular instance, that ‘il se vist de son temps des huguenots 
avoir des abbayes.’ 

58 Sully, CEconomies Royales, vol. iv. p. 134, vol. vi. p. 233; Duplessis 
Mornay, Mém. et Corresp. vol. xi. p. 242; Benoist, Hist, de [ Edit de Nantes, 
vol. ii. pp. 68, 205. These grants were annual, and were apportioned by the 
Protestants themselves. See their own account, in Quack's Synodicon in 
Gallia, vol. i. pp. 103, 222, 246, 247, 249, 275-277. 

59 Ienry IV. banished the Jesuits in 1594; but they were allowed, later 
in his reign, to make fresh cettlements in France. Flassan, Hist. de lu Diplo- 
matie, vol. vi. p. 485; Bazin, Hist. de Louis XIII, vol. i. p. 106; Monteil, 
Divers Etats, vol. v. p. 192 note; De Thou, Hist. Univ. vol. xiv. p. 298. Com- 

are the notices of them in Sully, Giconomies, vol. ii. p. 284, vol. iv. pp. 200, 
235, 245. But there can be little doubt that they owed their to 
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had with him two representatives of the reformed church, 
whose business it was to inform him of any infraction 
of those edicts which he had issued in favour of their 
religion. 

Thus it was, that in France, as well as in England, to- 
leration was preceded by scepticism ; and thus it was, that 
out of this scepticism there arose the humane and enlight- 
encd measures of Henry IV. The great prince, by whom 
these things were effected, unhappily fell a victim to that 
fanatical spirit which he had done much to curb;® but 
the circumstances which occurred afterhis death, showed 
how great an impetus had been given to the age. 

On the murder of Henry IV., in 1610, the govern- 
ment fell into the hands of the queen, who administered 
it during the minority of her son, Louis XIII. And it is 
a remarkable evidence of the direction which the mind 
was now taking, that she, though a weak and bigoted 
woman,” refrained from those persecutions which, only 
one generation before, had been considered a necessary 
proof of religious sincerity. That, indeed, must have been 
a movement of no common energy, which could force to- 
leration, carly in the seventeenth century, upon a princess 
of the house of Medici, an ignorant and superstitious Ca- 
tholic, who had been educated in the midst of her priests, 
and had been accustomed to look for their applause as the 
highest object of earthly ambition. 
dread entertained of their intrigues (Grégoire, Hist. des Confesseurs, p. 316): 
and Henry evidently disliked, as well as feared them. See two letters from 
him in Duplessis, Mém. ct Corresp. vol. vi. pp. 129, 151. It would appear, 
from the Mém. de Richelieu, vol. v. p. 350, Paris, 1823, that the king never 
restored to them their former authority in regard to education. 

6 Bazin, Hist. de Louis XIII, vol. i. pp. 142, 143; Le Vasaor, vol. i. 
p. 156; Sismondi, vol. xxii. p. 116; Duplessis Mornay, vol. i. p. 389; Sally, 
Q:conomtes, vol. vii. pp. 105, 432, 442. 

6} When Ravaillac was cxamined, he said, ‘qu'il y avait été excité par 
Vintérét de la religion, et par une impulsion irrésistible.’ Bazin, Hist. de 
Louis XHI, vol. i. p. 38. This work contains the fullest account I have 
met with of Ravaillac; of wh m there is, moreover, a description in Les His- 
toriettes de Tallemant des Réaur, vol. i. p. 85, Paris, 1840, a very curious 
book. 

8 Le Vassor (Hist. de Louis XILI, vol. i. p. 279) calls her ‘superstitiense 
au dernier point: and, in vol. v. p. 481, ‘femme crédule et superstitieuse.’ 
See also vol. iii. p. 250, vol. vi. p. 628; and Grégoire, Hist. des Confeeseurs, 
p. 65. 
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Yet this was what actually occurred. The queen con- 
tinued the ministers of Henry IV., and announced, that 
in every thing she would follow his example.™ Her first 
public act was, a declaration, that the Edict of Nantes 
should be inviolably preserved; for, she says, ‘experience 
has taught our predecessors, that violence, so far from in- 
ducing men to return to the Catholic church, prevents 
them from doing so.* Indeed, so anxious was she upon 
this point, that when Louis, in 1614, attained his nominal 
majority, the first act of his government was another con- 
firmation of the Edict of Nantes. And, in 1615, she 
caused the king, who still remained under her tutelage,® 
to issue a declaration, by which all preceding measures in 
favour of the Protestants were publicly confirmed.” In 
the same spirit, she, in 1611, wished to raise to the presi- 
dency of parliament the celebrated De Thou; and it was 
only by making a formal announcement of his heresy, that 
the pope succeeded in frustrating what he considered an 
impious design.® 


63 < Elle annonça qu’elle vouloit suivre en tout l'exemple du feu roi. . . . 
Le ministère de Henri IV, que la reine continuoit.’ Sismondi, Hist. des 
Français, vol. xxii. pp. 206, 210; and see two letters from her, in Duplessi. 
Mornay, Mém. a& Corresp. vol. xi. p. 282, vol. xii. p. 428. Sully had feared 
that the death of Henry IV. would cause a change of policy: ‘que l'on 
s'alloit jetter dans des desseins tous contraires aux règles, ordres et maximes 
du feu roy.’ Gcunomies Royales, vol. viii. p. 401. 

“ See the declaration in Bazin, Hist. de Louis XIII, vol. i. pp. 74,75; and 
notices of it in Mém. de Richelieu, vol. i. P 58; Capefigue's lieu, vol. i. 
p- 27; Benoist, Hist. de Edit de Nantes, vol. ii. p. 7; Le Vassor, Hist. de Louis 
AIT, vol. i. p. 58. But none of these writers, nor Sismondi (vol. xxii. 
p- 221), appear to be aware that the issuing of this declaration was deter- 
mined on, in council, as early as the 17th of May; that is, only three days 
after the death of Henry IV. This is mentioned by Pontchartrain, who was 
then one of the ministers. See Mém. de Pontchartrain, edit. Petitot, 1822, 
vol. i. p. 409; a book little known, but well worthy of being read. 

65 Bazin, Hist. de Louis XIII, vol. i. p. 262; Benoist, Hist. de 1 Edit de 
Nantes, vol. ii. p. 140; Mém. de Fontenay Marevil, vol. i. p. 257; Le Vassor, 
vol. i. p. 604. 

66 < Laissant néanmoins l'administration du royaume à la reine sa mère.’ 
Mém. de Bassompierre, vol. ii. p. 52. Compare Sully, Economies, vol. ix. p. 177. 
She possessed complete authority over the king till 1617. See Mémotres de 
Montglat, vol. i. p. 24: ‘avoit été tenu fort bas par la reine sa mère.’ See 
also Le Vassor, Hist. de Louis XIII, vol. ii. pp. 640, 677, 716, 764. 

6 Bazin, Hist. de Louis XILI, vol. i. pP. 331, 382. 

63 In 1611, ‘le pape le rejeta formellement comme hérétique. Basin, 
vol. i. p. 174. 'Thisis glossed over by Pontchartrain (Mémoires, vol. i. p. 450) ; 
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The‘ turn which things were now taking, caused no 
little alarm to the friends of the hierarchy. The most 
zealouschurchmen loudly censured the policy of the queen ; 
and a great historian has observed that when, during the 
reign of Louis XIII., such alarm was caused in Europe 
by the active encroachments of the ecclesiastical power, 
France was the first country that ventured to oppose 
them.® The nuncio openly complained to the queen of 
her conduct in favouring heretics; and he anxiously de- 
sired that those Protestant works should be suppressed, 
by which the consciences of true believers were greatly 
scandalized.’? But these, and similar representations, 
were no longer listened to with the respect they would 
formerly have received; and the affairs of the country 
continued to be administered with those purely temporal 
views, on which the measures of Henry IV. had teen 
avowedly based.” 

Such was now the policy of the government of France; 
a government which, not many years before, had con- 
sidered it the great duty of a sovereign to punish heretics 
and extirpate heresy. That this continued improvement 
was merely the result of the general intellectual develop- 
ment, is evident, not only from its success, but also from 
the character of the queen-regent and the king. No one 
who has read the contemporary memoirs, can deny that 
Mary de Medici and Louis XIII. were as superstitious as 
any of their predecessors; and it is, therefore, evident, 
that this disregard of theological prejudices was due, 
not to their own personal merits, but to the advancing 
knowledge of the country, and to the pressure of an age 


but the statement of M. Bazin is confirmed in the preface to De Thou, His- 
toire Universelle, vol. i. p. xvi. 

o ¢ Der erste Einhalt den die kirchliche Restauration erfuhr, geschah in 
Frankreich.’ Ranke, die Römischen Pipste, vol. iii. p. 160. 

70 This desire was expressed several times, but in vain: ‘Gern hätten die 
Nuntien Werke wie von Thou und Richer verboten, aber es war ihnen nicht 
mivlich.’ Ranke, die Papste, vol. iii. p. 181, Anhang. Compare Mém. de 
Richelieu, vol. ii. p. 68; Mém. de Pontchartrain, vol. Lp 428, 

it This decline of the ecclesiastical power is noticed by many writers of 
the time; but it is sufficient to refer to the very curious remonstrance of 
the French clergy, in 1605, in De Thou, Hist. Univ. vol. xiv. pp. 446, 447. 
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which, in the rapidity of its progress, hurried along those 
who believed themselves to be its rulers. 

But these considerations, weighty as they are, will 
only slightly diminish the merit of that remarkable man, 
who now appeared on the stage of public affairs. During 
the last eighteen years of the reign of Louis XII., France 
was entirely governed by Richelieu,” one of that ex- 
tremely small class of statesmen to whom it is given to 
impress their own character on the destiny of their coun- 
try. This great ruler has, in his knowledge of the political 
art, probably never been surpassed, except by that pro- 
digy of genius who, in our time, troubled the fortunes of 
Europe. But, in one important point of view, Richelieu 
was superior to Napoleon. ‘The life of Napoleon was a 
constant effort to oppress the liberties of mankind ; and his 
unrivalled capacity exhausted its resources in struggling 
against the tendencies of a greatage. Richelieu, too, was 
a despot; but his despotism took a nobler turn. He dis- 
played, what Napoleon never possessed, a just appreciation 
of the spirit of his own time. In one great point, indeed, 
he failed. His attempts to destroy the power of the 
French nobility were altogether futile;” for, owing to a 
long course of events, the authority of that insolent class 
was so deeply rooted in the popular mind, that the labours 
of another century were required to efface its ancient in- 
fluence. But, though Richelieu could not diminish the 
social and moral weight of the French nobles, he curtailed 

73 As M. Monteil says (Hist. des Français des divers Etats, vol. vii. p. 114), 
‘Richelieu tint le sceptre; Louis XIL. porta la couronne.’ And Campion 
(Mémoires, p. 37) calls him ‘plutôt, le maitre que le ministre;’ and adds, 
pp. 218, 219, that he ‘ avoit gouverné dix-huit ans la France avec un rE 


voir absolu et une gloire sans pareille.’ Compare Mém. du Cardinal de Retz, 
vol. i. p. 63. 
33 The common opinion, put forth in Alison's Hist, of Europe, vol. i. 
p. 101-104, and in many other books, is, that Richelieu did destroy their 
uifluence ; but this error arises from confusing political influence with social 
influence. What is termed the political power of a elass, is merely the 
symptom and manifestation of its real power; and it is no use to attack the 
first, unless you can also weaken the second. The real power of the nobles 
was social, and that neither Richelieu nor Louis XIV. could impair; and it 
remained intact until the middle of the eighteenth century, when the intel- 
lect of France rebelled against it, overthrew it, and finally effected the 
French Revolution. 
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their political privileges; and he chastised their crime 
with a severity which, for a time at least, repressed thei 
former license. So little, however, can even the ables 
statesman effect, unless he is seconded by the genera 
temper of the age in which he lives, that these check 
rude as they were, produced no permanent result. Afte 
his death, the French nobles, as we shall presently se 
quickly rallied; and, in the wars of the Fronde, debase 
that great struggle into a mere contest of rival familie 
Nor was it until the close of the eighteenth century, ths 
France was finally relieved from the overweening influenc 
of that powerful class, whose selfishness had long retarde 
the progress of civilization, by retaining the people in 
thraldom, from the remote effects of which they have m 
yet fully recovered. 

Although in this respect Richelieu failed in achievin 
his designs, he in other matters met with signal succes 
This was owing to the fact, that his large and compn 
hensive views harmonized with that sceptical tendency, ' 
which I have just given some account. For this remar 
able man, though he was a bishop and a cardinal, nen 
for a moment allowed the claims of his profession to mak 
him forego the superior claims of his country. He knev 
what is too often forgotten, that the governor of a peopl 
should measure affairs solely by a political standard, an 
should pay no regard to the pretensions of any sect, or th 
propagation of any opinions, except in reference to th 
present and practical welfare of men. The consequenc 
was, that, during his administration, there was seen th 
marvellous spectacle of supreme authority wielded by 
priest, who took no pains to increase the power of th 
spiritual classes. Indeed, so far from this, he often treate 
them with what was then considered unexampled rigour 
The royal confessors, on account of the importance of thet 


34 Richelieu appears to have formed the design of humbling the nobles a 
least as early as 1624. See a characteristic in his Mémoires, vol i 
p. 340. In Swinburne’s Courts of Europe, vol. ii. pp. 63-65, there is a curiot 
traditional anecdote, which, though probably false, shows, at all events tt 
fear and hatred with which the French nobles regarded the memory 
Richelieu more than a century after his death. 
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functions, had always been regarded with a certain vener- 
ation; they were supposed to be men of unspotted piety ; 
they had hitherto possessed immense influence, and even 
the most powerful statesmen had thought it advisable to 
show them the deference due to their exalted position.” 
Richelieu, however, was too familiar with the arts of his 
profession, to feel much respect for these keepers of the 
consciences of kings. Caussin, the confessorof Lonis XIIL., 
had, it seems, followed the example of his predecessors, 
and endeavoured to instil his own views of policy into the 
mind of the royal penitent. But Richelieu, so soon as 
he heard of this, dismissed him from office, and sent him 
into exile; for, he contemptuously says, ‘ the little father 
Caussin ’ should not interfere in matters of government, 
since he is one of those ‘ who have always been brought 
up in the innocence of a religious life’ ™ Caussin was 
succeeded by the celebrated Sirmond; but Richelieu 
wouldnot allow the new confessor to begin his duties, until 


7S On their influence, see Grégoire, Histoire des Confesseurs; and compare 
the remarks of Mr. Grote, a great writer, whose mind is always ready with 
historical analogies. Grote'a Hist. of Greece, vol, vi. p. 393, 2nd edit. 1851. 
Many of the French kings had a strong natural affection for montis; but the 
most singular instance I have found of this sort of love is mentioned by no 
less a man than De Thou, respecting Henry IIL. De Thou (Hist. Univ. vol. x. 
pp. 666, 667) says of that prince: ‘Suit tempérament, soit éducation, la 
présence d'un moine faisait toujours plaisir A Henri; et je lui ai moi-même 
souvent entendu dire, que leur vue produisoit le même effet sur son ime, que 
le chatouillement le plus délicat sur le corps.’ 

78 One of his suggestions was, ‘ sur les dangers que couroit le catholicisme 
en Allemagne, par ses liaisons avec les puissances protestantes." Grégoire, 
Histoire des Confesseura, p. 542. The fullest account of Caussin is in Le 
Vassor, Hist. de Louis tn I, vol. ix. pp. 287-200; to which, however, 
Grégoire never refers. As I shall have frequent occasion to quote Le Vassor, 
I may observe, that he is far more accurate than is generally supposed, and 
that he has been very unfairly treated by the majority of French writers, 
among whom he is unpopular, on account of his constant attacks on Louis 
XIV. Sisinondi (Hist. des Francais, vol. xxii. pp. 188, 189) speaks highly 
of his Hist. of Lows XILI. ; and so far as my own reading extends, I can 
confirm his favourable opinion. 

77 € Le petit père Caussin.’ Mém, de Richelieu, vol. x. p. 206; and at p. 217, 
he is classed among the ‘ personnes ay avoient toujours été nourries dans 
l'innocence d'une vie religieuse :’ see also p, 215, on his ‘simplicité et igno- 
rance.’ Respecting Richelieu’s treatment of Caussin, see Mém. de Montglat, 
vol. i. pp. 173-175; Lettres de Patin, vol, i. p. 40; Des Réawr, Historiettes, 
vol. ii. p. 182. 
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he had solemnly promised never to interfere in state 
affairs.” 

On another occasion of much more importance, Riche- 
lieu displayed a similar spirit. The French clergy were 
then possessed of enormous wealth; and, as they enjoyed 
the privilege of taxing themselves, they were careful not 
to make what they considered unnecessary contributions 
towards defraying the expenses of the state. They had 
cheerfully advanced money to carry on war against the 
Protestants, because they believed it to be their duty to 
assist in the extirpation of heresy. But they saw no 
reason why thcir revenues should be wasted in effecting 
mere temporal benefits; they considered themselves as 
the guardians of funds set apart for spiritual purposes, 
and they thought it impious that wealth consecrated by 
the piety of their ancestors should fall into the profane 
hands of secular statesmen. Richelieu, who looked on 
these scruples as the artifices of interested men, had taken 
a very different view of the relation which the clergy bore 
to the country.™ So far from thinking that the interests 
of the church were superior to those of the state, he laid 


78 Sismondi, Hist. dea Francais, vol. xxiii. p. 382; Tullemant des Réaur, 
Historieites, vol. iii. p. 78 note. Le Vassor (Hist. de Louis XII, vol x 
rt ii. p. 761) says, that Sirmond ‘se soutint à la cour sous le ministère de 
tichelieu, parce qu'il ne se méloit point des affaires d'état.” According to 
the same writer (vol. viii. p. 156), Richelieu thought at one time of depriving 
the Jesuits of their post of confessor to the king. 

3 Lavallée, Hist. des Français, vol. iii. p. 87; Le Vassor, Hist. de Lows 
ALII, vol. iv. p. 208; Bazin, Mist. de Louis XIII, vol. ii. p. 1443; Benoit, 
Hist. de T Edit de Nantes, vol. ii. pp. 337, 238. Benoist says: ‘Le clergé de 
France, ignorant et corrompu, croyoit tout son devoir compris dans l'extir- 
pation des hérétiques ; et même il offrait de grandes sommes, à condition 
qu'on les employiat à cette guerre.’ 

© In which he is fully borne out by the high authority of Vattel, whose 
words I shall quote, for the sake of those politicians who still cleave to the 
superannuated theory of the sacredness of church-property : ‘Loin que l'ex- 
emption appartienne aux biens d'église parce qi sont consacrés à Dieu, 
c’eat au contraire par cette mison même, qu'ila doivent être pris les premiers 
pour le salut de l état; car il n'y a rien de plus agréable au Père commun 

es hommes, que de garantir une nation de sa ruine. Dieu n'ayant besoin 
de rien, lui consacrer des biens, c'est les destiner à des usages qui lui soient 
agTůTéables. De plua, les biena de l'église, de l'aveu du clergé lui-même, sont 
en grande partie destinés aux pauvres. Quand l'état est dans le besoin, il 
est sans doute le premier pauvre, et le plus digne de secours.’ ’attel, le 
Droit des Gens, vol. i. pp. 176, 177. 
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wn as a maxim of policy, that ‘the reputation of the 
was the first consideration.’®! With such fearless- 
lid he carry out this principle, that having convoked 
antes a great assembly of the clergy, he compelled 
to aid the government by an extraordinary supply 
00,000 francs; and finding that some of the highest 
taries had expressed their discontent at so unusual 
» he laid hands on them also, and to the amazement 
‘church, sent into exile not only four of the bishops, 
kewise the two archbishops of Toulouseand of Sens.™ 
‘hese things had been done fifty years earlier, they 
| most assuredly have proved fatal to the minister 
lared to attempt them. But Richelieu, in these and 
r measures, was aided by the spirit of an age which 
eginning to despise its ancient masters. For this 
al tendency was now becoming apparent, not only 
rature and in politics, but even in the proceedings 
ordinary tribunals. The nuncio indignantly com- 
d of the hostility displayed against ecclesiastics by 
ench judges; and he said that, among other shame- 
ings, some clergymen had been hung, without being 
leprived of their spiritual character. On other 
ons, the increasing contempt showed itself in a way 
uited to the coarsencss of the prevailing manners. 
is, the archbishop of Bourdeaux, was twice ignomini- 


ixaiten ; once bythe Duke d’Epernon, and afterwards 


ue la réputation de l'état est préférable à toutes choses.’ Mém. de 
w vol. ii. p. 402, This was in 1625, and by way of refuting the 


mmdi, Hist. des Francais, vol. xxiii. pp. 477, 478; Bazin, Hist. de 
TLL, vol. iv. pp. 325, 326. The Cardinal de Retz, who knew Riche- 
«nally, says: * M. le cardinal de Richelieu avoit donné une atteinte 
«la dignité et à la liberté du clergé dans l'assemblée de Mante, et il 
ale, avee des circonstances atroces, six de ses prélats les plus consi- 
Mem. de Itetz, vol. i. p. 50. 

he Nuntien finden kein [inde der Beachwerden die sie machen zu 
clauben, vorzuglich uber die Beschränkungen welche die geistliche 
‘aon erfahre. . . . Zuweilen werde ein Geistlicher hingerichtet ohne 
sradirt zu aeyn.” Ranke, die Papste, vol, iii. p. 157 : a summary, in 
tthe complaints of the then nuncio, and of those of his predecessors. 
wort Meat. de Lows XIII, vol. v. pp. 61, seq.) has given some curious 
mpecting the animosity between the clergy and the secular tribunals 
Tac in 1o2d. 
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by the Maréchal de Vitry.% Nor did Richelieu, who usu- 
ally treated the nobles with such severity, seem anxious 
to punish this gross outrage. Indeed, the archbishop not 
only received no sympathy, but, a few years later, was 
peremptorily ordered by Richelieu to retire to his own dio- 
cese; such, however, was his alarm at the state of affairs, 
that he fled to Carpentras, and put himself under the pro- 
tection of the pope.* This happened in 1641; and nine 
years earlier, the church had incurred a still greater scan- 
dal. For in 1632, serious disturbances having arisen in 
Languedoc, Richelieu did not fear to meet the difficulty 
by depriving some of the bishops, and seizing the tem- 
poralities of the others.®° 

The indignation of the clergy may be easily imagined. 
Such repeated injuries, even if they had proceeded from 
a layman, would have been hard to endure; but they were 
rendered doubly bitter by being the work of one of them- 
sclves—one who had been nurtured in the profession 


against which he turned. This it was which aggravated 


the offence, because it seemed to be adding treachery to 
insult. It was not a war from without, but it was a trea- 


84 Sismondi, Hist. dex Français, vol. xxiii. p. 301; Mém. de Bassompierre, 
vol. iii. pp. 302, 353. Bazin, who notices this disgraceful affair, simply says 
(Hist. de Loui XTIIT, vol. iii. p. 453): ‘Le maréchal de Vitry, suivant 
l'exemple qui lui en avoit donné le duc d'Epernon, s'emporta jusqu'à le 
frapper de son baton.’ In regard to Epernon, the best account is in Mém. 
de Richelieu, where it is stated (vol. viii. p. 194) that the duke, just before 
tlogging the archbishop, ‘disoit au peuple, “ Rangez-vous, vous verrez 
comme j'étrillerai votre archevêque.” This was stated by a witness, who 
heard the duke utter the words. C'ompare, for further information, Le 
Vassor, Mist. de Louis XIII, vol. x. part ii. p. 97, with Tallemant des Réaur, 
Historieties, vol. it. p. 116. Des Réaux, who, in his own way, was some- 
what of a philosopher, contentedly says: ‘Cet archevêque se pouvoit vanter 
d'être le prélat du monde qui avoit été le plus battu.’ His brother was 
Cardinal Sourdis; a man of some little reputation in his own time, and con- 
cerning whom a curious anecdote is related in Mém. de Conrart, pp. 231- 
234. 

%& Sismondi, Hist. des Français, vol. xxiii. p. 470. Le Vassor (Hist. de 
Louis XIII, vol. x. part ii. p. 149) says: Il s'enfuit donc honteusement à 
Carpentras sous la protection du pape.’ 

86 é Les éveques furent punis par la saisie de leur temporel: Alby, Nimes, 
Uzès, furent privées de leurs prélats.” Capefique's Richelieu, Paria, 1844, vol. ii. 
P: 24. The Protestanta were greatly delighted at the punishment of the 

ishops of Alby and Nimes, which ‘les ministres regardoient comme une 
vengeance divine.’ Benoist, Hist. de T Edit de Nantes, vol. ii. pp. 528, 529. 
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fom within. It was a bishop who humbled the epis- 
ev, and a cardinal who affronted the church.” Such, 
ver, was the general temper of men, that the clergy 
ot venture to strike an open blow; but, by means 
eir partisans, they scattered the most odious libels 
st the great minister. They said that he was un- 
e, that he was guilty of open debauchery, and that 
ld incestuous commerce with his own niece. They 
red that he had no religion; that he was only a Ca- 
in name; that he was the pontiff of the Huguenots; 
e was the patriarch of atheists ;®° and what was worse 
all, they even accused him of wishing to establish a 
nin the French church.” Happily, the time was 
missing away in which the national mind could be 
d by such artifices as these. Still, the charges are 
| recording, because they illustrate the tendency of 
: affairs, and the bitterness with which the spiritual 
s saw the reins of power falling from their hands. 
d. all this was so manifest, that in the last civil war 
| against Richelieu, only two years before his death, 
isurgents stated in their proclamation, that one of 
objects was to revive the respect with which the 
v and nobles had formerly been treated.*! 
v” more we study the career of Richelieu, the more 
ment does this antagonism become. Every thing 
s that he was conscious of a great struggle going on 
«nthe old ecclesiastical scheme of government, and 
ew secular scheme; and that he was determined to 


La short account of Richelieu, which was published immediately 
i death, the writer indignantly savs, that ‘being a cardinal, he af- 
‘a church.” Somera Tracts, vol. v. p. 540. Compare Bazin, Hist. de 
NUL vol. iv. p. 322. 
we scandalous charge in regard to his niece was a favourite one with 
‘rev and among many other instances, the accusation was brought 
andinal de Valengay in the grossest manner. See Tallemant des 
Midoruttes, vol, ii. p- 201. 
I} Ja ces petits écrits qui le dénongaient comme le “ pontife des hu- 
cout Je patriarche des athées,” Capefigue's Richelieu, vol. i. p. 312. 
I mpm Den Réaur, Historiettes, vol. ii. p. 233, with Ze Vassor, Hist. 
me XH vol. viii. part ii. pp. 177, 178, vol. ix. p. 277. 


`. v 


te manifesto in Simondi, Hist. des Français, vol. xxiii. pp. 452, 
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put down the old plan, and uphold the new one. For, not 
only in his domestic administration, but also in his foreign 
policy, do we find the same unprecedented disregard of 
theological interests. The House of Austria, particularly 
its Spanish branch, had long been respected by all pious 
men as the faithful ally of the church; it was looked upon 
as the scourge of heresy; and its proceedings against the 
heretics had won for it a great name in ecclesiastical his- 
tory.” When, therefore, the French government, in the 
reign of Charles IX., made a deliberate attempt to destroy 
the Protestants, France naturally established an intimate 
connexion with Spain as well as with Rome;* and these 
three great powers were firmly united, not by a com- 
munity of temporal interests, but by the force of a reli- 
gious compact. This theological confederacy was after- 
wards broken up by the personal character of Henry IV.,* 
and by the growing indifference of the age; but during 
the minority of Louis XIII., the queen-regent had in 
some degree renewed it, and had attempted to revive the 
superstitious prejudices upon which it was based.® In all 
her feelings, she was a zealous Catholic; she was warmly 
attached to Spain ; and she succeeded in marrying her son, 
the young king, to a Spanish princess, and her daughter 
to a Spanish prince.” 

?? Late in the sixteenth century, ‘fils aîné de l’église’ was the - 
nized and well-merited title of the kings of Spain. De Thou, Hist. Umr. 
vol. xi. p. 280. Compare Duplessis Mornay, Mém. et Correspond. vol. xi. 
p. 21. And on the opinions which the Catholics, early in the seventeenth 
century, generally held respecting Spain, see Mém, de Fontenay Marewil, 
vol. i. p. 189; Bém. de Bassompierre, vol. i. p. 424. 


°3 As to the connexion between this foreign policy and the masacre of 
Saint Bartholomew, see Capefigue, Hist. de la Réforme, vol. iii. pp. 253, 268, 
209. 

%4 On the policy, and still more on the feelings, of Henry IV. towards the 
House of Austria, see Sully, Œiconomies Royales, vol. ii. p. 291, vol. iii. pp. 162, 
166, vol. iv. pp. 289, 290, 321, 343, 344, 364, vol. v. p. 123, vol. vi. p. 283, 
vol. vii. p. 303, vol. viii. pp. 195, 202, 348. 

°° Capefigue’s Richelieu, vol. i. pp. 26, 369 ; Mém. de Moniglat, vol. 1. pp. 16, 
17; Le Vassor, Hist. de Louis XIII, vol. i. p. 268, vol. vi. p. 349; Sismondi, 
Hist. des Francais, vol. xxii. p. 227. Her husband, Henry IV., said that she 
had ‘ the soul of a Spaniard.’ Capefique, Hist. de la Réforme, vol. viii. p. 150. 

ə% This was, in her opinion, a master-stroke of policy: ‘Entétée du 
double mariage avec ]’Espagne qu'elle avoit ménagé avec tant application, 
et qu'elle regardoit comme le plus ferme appui de son autorité,’ Vassor, 
Hist. de Lows XIII, vol. i. pp. 453, 454. 
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It might have been expected that when Richelien, a 
great dignitary of the Romish church, was placed at the 
head of affairs, he would have retstablished a connexion 
so eagerly desired by the profession to which he be- 
longed.” But his conduct was not regulated by such 
views as these. His object was, not to fayour the opi- 
nions of a sect, but to promote the interests of a nation. 
His treaties, his diplomacy, and the schemes of his forei 
alliances, were all directed, not against the enemies of the 
church, but against the enemies of France. By erecting 
this new standard of action, Richelieu took a great step 
towards secularizing the whole system of European poli- 
tics. For he thus made the theoretical interests of men 
subordinate to their practical interests. Before his time, 
the rulers of France, in order to punish their Protestant 
subjects, had not hesitated to demand the aid of the Ca- 
tholic troops of Spain; and in so doing, they merely acted 
upon the old opinion, that it was the chief duty of a 
government to suppress heresy. This pernicious doctrine 
was first openly repudiated by Richelieu. As early as 
1617, and before he had established his power, he, in an 
instruction to one of the foreign ministers which is still 
extant, laid it down as a principle, that, in matters of 
state, no Catholic ought to prefer a Spaniard to a French 
Protestant.” To us, indeed, in the progress of society, 
such preference of the claims of our country to those of 
our creed, has become a matter of course; but in those 
days it was a startling novelty.” Richelieu, however, did 

*7 So late as 1656, the French clergy wished ‘to hasten a peace with 
Spain, and to curb the heretics in France,’ Letter from Pell to Thurloe, writ- 
ten in 1656, and printed in Vanyhan's Protectorate of Cromwell, vol. i. p. 436, 
8vo, 1839. During the minority of Louis XIII. we hear of ‘les zéléz ca- 
tholiques, et ceux qui désiroient, à quelque prix que ce fust, union des 
deux roys, et des deux couronnes de France et d’Espagne, comme le seul 
moyen propre, selon leur advis, pour l’extirpation des hérésies dans la chres- 
tienté.’ Sully, Econ. Royales, vol. ix. p. 181: compare vol vii, p. 248, on 
‘les zéléz catholiques espagnolisez de France.’ 

38 See Sismondi, Hist. des Francais, vol. xxii. pp. 387-389, where the 
importance of this document is noticed, and it is said that Richelieu had 
drawn it up ‘avec beaucoup de soin.’ The language of it is very fe 
tory: ‘Que nul catholique n'est si aveugle d'estimer en matière d'état un 


Espagnol meilleur qu’un français huguenot," 
® Even in the reign of Henry IV. the French Protestants were not con- 
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not fear to push the paradox even to its remotest conse- 
quences. ‘The Catholic church justly considered that its 
interests were bound up with those of the House of Aus- 
tria; but Richelieu, directly he was called to the council, 
determined to humble that house in both its branches.'! 
To effect this, he openly supported the bitterest enemies 
of his own religion. He aided the Lutherans against the 
Emperor of Germany; he aided the Calvinists against the 


King of Spain. During the eighteen years he was su- 


reme, he steadily pursued the same undeviating policy.'™ 
Vhen Philip attempted to oppress the Dutch Protest- 
ants, Richelieu made common cause with them; at first, 
advancing them large sums of money, and afterwards 
inducing the French king to sign a treaty of intimate 
alliance with those who, in the opinion of the church, 
he ought rather to have chastized as rebellious heretics.” 


sidered to be Frenchmen: ‘The intolerant dogmas of Roman Catholicism 
did not recognize them as Frenchmen. They were looked upon as foreigners, 
or rather as enemies; and were treated as such.’ Felice, Hist. of the Protest- 
ants of France, p. 216. 

100 Sismondi says, under the year 1610, ‘Toute l'église catholique croyoit 

son sort lié à celui de la maison d'Autriche.’ Hist. des Français, vol. xxii. 

. 180. 

P yor e Sa vue dominante fut l’abaissement de la maison d’Autriche.’ Flas- 
san, Hist. de la Diplomatie Francaise, vol. iii. p. 81. And, on the early forma- 
tion of this scheme, see Mém. de la Rochefoucauld, vol. i. p. 350. Retz 
says, that before Richelieu, no one had even thought of such a step: ‘ Celui 
d'attaquer la formidable maison d'Autriche n’avoit été imaginé de personne.’ 
Mém. de Retz, vol. i. p. 45. This is rather too strongly expressed ; but the 
whole paragraph is curious, as written by a man who possessed great ability, 
which De Retz undoubtedly did, and who, though hating Richelieu, could 
not refrain from bearing testimony to his immense services. 

102 «Obwohl Cardinal der römischen Kirche trug Richelieu kein Beden- 
ken, mit den Protestanten selbst unverhohlen in Bund zu treten.’ Ranke, 
die Papste, vol. ii. p. 510. Compare, in Mém. de Fontenay Maureu, vol. ii. 
pp. 25, 29, the reproach which the nuncio Spada addressed to Richelieu for 
treating with the Protestants, ‘de la paix qui se traittoit avec les hugue- 
nots.’ See also Le Vassor, Hist. de Lows XILI, vol. v. pp. 236, 354-356, 567 ; 
and a good passage in Lavallée, Hist. des Francais, vol. iii. p 90,—an able 
little work, and perhaps the best small history ever published of a great 
country. 

103 De Retz mentions a curious illustration of the feelings of the ecclesi- 
astical party respecting this treaty. He says, that the Bishop of Beauvais, 
who, the year after the death of Richelieu, was for a moment at the head 
of affairs, Dogan his administration by giving to the Dutch their choice, either 
to abandon their religion, or else forfeit their alliance with France: ‘ Et il 
demanda dès le premier jour aux Hollandois qu'ils se convertissent à la re- 
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In the same way, when that great war broke out, in which 
the emperor attempted to subjugate to the true faith the 
consciences of German Protestants, Richelieu stood forward 
as their protector; he endeavoured from the beginning 
to save their leader the Palatine;'* and, failing in that, 
he concluded in their favour an alliance with Gustavus 
Adolphus,’™ the ablest military commander the Reform- 
ers had then produced. Nor did he stop there. After 
the death of Gustavus, he, seeing that the Protestants 
were thus deprived of their great leader, made still more 
vigorous efforts in their fayour.'” He intrigued for them 
in foreign courts ; he opened negotiations in their behalf; 
and eventually he organized for their protection a public 
confederacy, in which all ecclesiastical considerations were 
set at defiance. This league, which formed an important 
precedent in the international polity of Europe, was not 
only contracted by Richelieu with the two most powerful 
enemies of his own church, but it was, from its tenor, what 
Sismondi emphatically calls a ‘ Protestant confederation,’ 


—a Protestant confederation, he says, between France, 
England, and Holland. 


ligion catholique, s'ils vouloient demeurer dans l'alliance de France.’ Mém. 
du Cardinal de Retz, vol. i. p. 39. This, I suppose, is the original authority 
for the statement in the Jog. Univ. vol. xiv. p. 440; though, as is too often 
the case in that otherwise valuable work, the writer has omitted to indicate 
the source of his information. 

101 In 1626, he attempted to form a league ‘en faveur du Palatin.” 
Sismondi, Hist. des Français, vol. xxii. p. 576. Sismondi seems not quite 
certain as to the sincerity of his proposal; but as to this there ean, I think, 
be little doubt ; forit appears from his own memoirs, that even in 1624 he had 
in view the recovery af the Palatinate. Mém. de Richelieu, vol, ii. p. 406 ; 
and again in 1625, p. 468. 

105 Sismondi, vol. xxiii. p. 173; Capefique’s Richelieu, vol. i. p. 415; Le 
Vassor, Hist. de Lowis XILI, vol. vi. pp. 12, 600; and at p. 480: ‘Le roi de 
Suéde qui comptoit uniquement sur le cardinal.’ 

106 Compare Mém. de Montglat, vol. i. pp. 74, 75, vol. ii. pp. 92, 95, with 
Mém. de Fontenay Mareuil, vol. ii. p. 198; and Howell's Letters, p. 247. The 
different views which occurred to his fertile mind in consequence of the 
death of Gustavus, are strikingly summed up in Mém. de Richelieu, vol. vii. 

. 272-277. On his subsequent pecuniary advances, see vol. ix. p. 395. 

107 Tn 1633, ‘les ambassadeurs de France, d'Angleterre et de Hollande 
mirent à profit le repos de l'hiver pour resserrer la confédération protestante." 
Sismondi, Hist. des Français, vol. xxiii. p. 221. Compare, in MAitelockes 
Swedish Embassy, vol. i. p. 275, the remark made twenty years later by 
Christina, daughter of Gustavus, on the union with “papista, 
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These things alone would have made the administra- 
tion of Richeliéu a great epoch in the history of European 
civilization. For his government affords the first example 
of an eminent Catholic statesman systematically disre- 
garding ecclesiastical interests, and showing that disre- 
gard in the whole scheme of his foreign, as well as of his 
domestic, policy. Some instances, indeed, approaching to 
this, may be found, at an earlier period, among the petty 
rulers of Italian states; but, even there, such attempts 
had never been successful; they had never been continued 
for any length of time, nor had they been carried out on 
a scale large enough to raise them to the dignity of inter- 
national precedents. The peculiar glory of Richelieu is, 
that his foreign policy was, not occasionally, but invari- 
ably, governed by temporal considerations; nor do I be- 
lieve that, during the long tenure of his power, there is to 
be found the least proof of his regard for those theological 
interests, the promotion of which had long been looked 
upon as a matter of paramount importance. By thus stea- 
dily subordinating the church to the state; by enforcing 
the principle of this subordination, on a large scale, with 
great ability, and with unvarying success, he laid the 
foundation of that purely secular polity, the consolidation 
of which has, since his death, been the aim of all the best 
European diplomatists. The result was a most salutary 
change; which had been for some time preparing, but - 
which, under him, was first completed. For, by the intro- 
duction of this system, an end was put to religious wars; 
and the chances of peace were increased, by thus removin 
one of the causes to which the interruption of peace had 
often been owing.“ At the same time, there was pre- 


108 This change may be illustrated by comparing the work of Grotius with 
that of Vattel. These two eminent men are still respected, as the most 
authoritative expounders of international Jaw; but there is this important 
ditference between them, that Vattel wrote more than a century after Grotius, 
and when the secular principles enforced by Richelieu had penetrated the 
minds even of common politicians. Therefore, Vattel says (Le Droit des 
Gens, vol. i. pp. 370, 380): ‘On demande s'il est permis de faire alliance 
avec une nation qui ne professe pas la méme religion? Si les traités faits 
avec les ennemis de la foi sont valides? Grotius a traité la question assez 
au long. Cette discussion pouvait être nécessaire dans un temps où la 
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pared the way for that final separation of theology from 
politics, which it will be the business of future generations 
fully to achieve. How great a step had been taken in 
this direction, appears from the facility with which the 
operations of Richelieu were continued by men every way 
his inferiors. Less than two years after his death, there 
was assembled the Congress of Westphalia ;'”® the mem- 
bers of which concluded that celebrated peace, which is 
remarkable, as being the first comprehensive attempt to 
adjust the conflicting interests of the leadmg European 
countries.'’° In this important treaty, ecclesiastical inter- 
ests were altogether disregarded$'"' and the contracting 
parties, instead of, as heretofore, depriving each other of 
their possessions, took the bolder course of indemnifyi 

themselves at the expense of the church, and did not hesi- 
tate to seize her revenues, and secularize several of her 
bishoprics."? From this grievous insult, which became a 


fureur des partis obscurcissait encore des principes qu'elle avait long-tempe 
fait oublier, osons croire qu’elle serait superflue dans notre siècle. La loi 
naturelle seule régit les traités des nations; la différence de religion y est 
absolument étrangère.’ See also p. 318, and vol. ii. p. 151. On the other 
hand, Grotius opposes alliances between nations of different religion, and 
says, that nothing can justify them except ‘une extrême nécessité. . . .. 
Car il faut chercher premièrement le règne céleste, c'est à dire penser avant 
toutes choses à la propagation de l'évangile.’ And he further recommends 
that princes shoul follow the advice given on this subject by Foulques, 
Archbishop of Rheims! Grotius, le Drow de la Guerre et de la Paix, livre ii. 
chap. xv. sec. xi. vol. i. pp. 485, 486, edit. Barbeyrac, Amsterdam, 1724, 4to; 
a passage the more instructive, because Grotius was a man of great genius 
and great humanity. On religious wars, as naturally recognized in barba- 
rous times, see the curious and important work, Institutes of Timour, pp. 141, 
333, 335. 

109 “Le Congrès de Westphalie s'ouvrit le 10 avril 1648.’ Lavallée, Hist, 
des Francais, vol. iii. p. 156. Its two great divisions at Munster and Osnabruck, 
were formed in March 1644. Flassan, Hist. de la Diplomatie, vol. iii. p. 110. 
Richelieu died in December 1642. Biog. Univ. vol. xxxviii. p. 28. 

110 ¢ Les règnes de Charles-Quint et de Henri IV font époque pour cer- 
taines parties du droit international ; mais le point de départ le plus saillant, 
c'est la paix de Westphalie.’ Eschbach, Introduc. a l Etude du Drost, Paris, 
1846, p. 92. Compare the remarks on Mably, in Biog. Unsv. vol. xxvi. p. 7, 
and Sısmondi, Hist. des Français, vol. xxiv. p. 179: ‘base au droit public de 

’ Europe.’ 

111 Compare the indignation of the pope at this treaty ( Vattel, le Drott 
des Gens, vol. ii. p. 28), with Ranke’s Papste, vol. ii. p. 576: ‘Das religiöse 
Element ist zurückgetreten ; die politischen Riicksichten beherrschen die 
Welt :’ a summary of the general state of affairs. 

112 ¢ La France obtint, par ce traité, en indemnité la souveraineté des trois 
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precedent in the public law of Europe, the spiritual power 
has never recovered: and it is remarked by a very com- 
petent authority, that, since that period, diplomatists have, 
in their official acts, neglected religious interests, and have 
preferred the advocacy of matters relating to the com- 
merce and colonies of their respective countries.“3 The 
truth of this observation is confirmed by the interesting 
fact, that the Thirty Years’ War, to which this same treaty 
put an end, is the last great religious war which has ever 
been waged; no civilized people, during two centuries, 
having thought it worth while to peril their own safety 
in order to disturb the belief of their neighbours. This, 
indeed, is but a part of that vast secular movement, by 
which superstition has been weakened, and the civilization 
of Europe secured. Without, however, discussing that 
subject, I will now endeavour to show how the policy of 
Richelieu, in regard to the French Protestant church, 
corresponded with his policy in regard to the French 
Catholic church; so that, in both departments, this great 
statesman, aided by that progress of knowledge for which 
his age was remarkable, was able to struggle with preju- 
dices from which men, slowly, and with infinite difficulty, 
were attempting to emerge. 

The treatment of the French Protestants by Richelieu 
is, undoubtedly, one of the most honourable parts of his 
system; and in it, as in other liberal measures, he was 


évêchés, Metz, Toul et Verdun, ainsi que celle d'Alsace. La satisfaction ou 
indemnité des autres parties intéressées fut convenue, en grande partie, aux 
dépens de l'église, et moyennant la sécularisation de plusieurs évêchés et 
bénétices ecclésiastiques.” Koch, Tableau des Révolutions, vol. i. p. 328. 

us Dr. Vaughan (Protectorate of Cromwell, vol. i. p. civ.) says: ‘It is a 
leading faet, also, in the hiatory of modern Europe, that, from the peace of 
Westphalia, in 1648, religion, as the great object of negotiation, began every 
where to give place to questions relating to colonies and commerce.’ Charles 
Butler observed, that this treaty ‘considerably lessened the influence of 
relizion on politics.” Butler's Reminiscences, vol. i. p. 181. 

14 The fact of the Thirty Years’ War being a religious contest, formed 
the basis of one of the charges which the church-party brought against 
Richelieu; and an author, who wrote in 1634, ‘montroit bien au long que 
l'alliance du roy de France avee les protestants étoit contraire aux intéréts 
de la religion catholique; parce que Ía guerre des Provinces Unies, et celle 
d'Allemagne étoient des guerres de religion’ Benoist, Hist. de l Edit de 
-Yaietes, vol. ii. p. 530. 
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assisted by the course of preceding events. His administra- 
tion, taken in connexion with that of Henry IV. and the. 
queen-regent, presents the noble spectacle of a toleration 
far more complete than any which had then been seen in 
Catholic Europe. While in other Christian countries, men 
were being incessantly persecuted, simply because they 
held opinions different from those professed by the esta- 
blished clergy, France refused to follow the general ex- 
ample, and protected those heretics whom the church was 
eager to punish. Indeed, not only were they protected, 
but, when they possessed abilities, they were openly re- 
warded. In addition to their appointments to civil offices, 
many of them were advanced to high military posts; and 
Europe beheld, with astonishment, the armies of the king 
of France led by heretical generals. Rohan, Lesdiguiéres, 
Chatillon, La Force, Bernard de Weimar, were among the 
most celebrated of the military leaders employed by Louis 
XIII.; and all of them were Protestants, as also were 
some younger, but distinguished, officers, such as Gassion, 
Rantzau, Schomberg, and Turenne. For now, nothing 
was beyond the reach of men who, half a century earlier, 
would, on account of their heresies, have been persecuted 
to the death. Shortly before the accession of Louis XIII., 
Lesdiguiéres, the ablest general among the French Pro- 
testants, was made marshal of France."!® Fourteen years 
later, the same high dignity was conferred upon two other 
Protestants, Chatillon and La Force; the former of whom 
is said to have been tlie most influential of the schisma- 
tics." Both these appointments were in 1622;"" and, 
in 1634, still greater scandal was caused by the elevation 


us According to a contemporary, he received this appointment without 
having asked for it: ‘sans être à la cour ni l'avoir demandé.’ Mém. de Fon- 
tenay, Mareuil, vol. i. p. 70. In 1622, even the lieutenants of Lesdiguiéres 
were Protestants: ‘ses lieutenants, qui estant tous huguenots.’ bid. vol. i. 
p. 538. These memoirs are very valuable in regard to political and military 
matters; their author having played a conspicuous part in the transactions 
which he describes. 

116 < I] n’y avoit personne dans le parti huguenot si considérable que lui,’ 
Tallemant des Réaux, Historiettes, vol. v. p. 204. 

n7 Biog. Univ. vol. xv. p. 247; Benoist, Hist. de 0 Edit de Nantes, vol. ii. 
p. 400. 
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of Sully, who, notwithstanding his notorious heresy, also 
received the staff of marshal of France."'8 This was the 
work of Richelieu, and it gave serious offence to the friends 
of the church; but the great statesman paid so little at- 
tention to their clamour, that, after the civil war was con- 
cluded, he took another step equally obnoxious. The 
Duke de Rohan was the most active of all the enemies of 
the established church, and was looked up to by the Pro- 
testants as the main support of their party. He had taken 
up arms in their favour, and, declining to abandon his 
religion, had, by the fate of war, been driven from France. 
But Richelieu, who was acquainted with his ability, cared 
little about his opinions. He, therefore, recalled him from 
exile, employed him in a negotiation with Switzerland. 
and sent him on forcign service, as commander of one of 
the armies of the king of France."® 
Such were the tendencies which characterized this new 

state of things. It is hardly necessary to observe how 
beneficial this great change must have been; since, by it, 
men were encouraged to look to their country as the first 
consideration, and, discarding their old disputes, Catholic 
soldiers were taught to obey heretical generals, and follow 
their standards to victory. In addition to this, the mere 
social amalgamation, arising from the professors of differ- 
ent crceds mixing in the same camp, and fighting under 
the same banner, must have still further aided to disarm 
the mind, partly by merging theological feuds in a com- 
mon, and yet a temporal, object, and partly by showing 
to cach sect, that their religious opponents were not er 
tirely bereft of human virtue; that they still retained 
some of the qualities of men; and that it was even 
sible to combine the errors of heresy with all the capa- 
bilities of a good and competent citizen.!”° 

lid | PE S Y ec ? zol. viii. p. ; , 
on iim ly, amie Ree ik 400; Salles I 

u9 Canefique's Richelieu, vol. ii. p. B7: Mém. de Rohan, vol. i. pp. 66, 9; 
Mém. de Bassompierre, vol, iii. pp. 324, 348; Mém. de Montglat, wh i. p. 86; 
Le Vassor, Hist. de Louis XILL. xol. vii. p. 157, vol. viii. p. 284. This great 
rise in the fortunes of Rohan took place at different times between 1632 and 
ars Late in the sixteenth century, Duplessis Mornay had to state, what 
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But, while the hateful animosities by which France 
had long been distracted, were, under the policy of Riche- 
lieu, gradually subsiding, it is singular to observe that, 
though the prejudices of the Catholics obviously dimi- 
nished, those of the Protestants seemed, for a time, to 
retain all their activity. It is, indeed, a striking proof 
of the perversity and pertinacity of such feelings, that it 
was precisely in the country, and at the period, when the 
Protestants were best treated, that they displayed most 
turbulence. And, in this, as in all such. cases, the cause 
principally at work was the influence of that class to which 
circumstances, I will now explain, had secured a tem- 

rary ascendency. 

For, the diminution of the theological spirit had effected 
in the Protestants a remarkable but a very. natural result. 
The increasing toleration of the French government had 
laid open to their leaders prizes which beforce they could 
never have obtained. As long as all offices were refused 
to the Protestant nobles, it was natural that they should 
cling with the greater zeal to their own. party, by whom 
alone their virtues were acknowledged.. But, when the 
principle was once recognized, that the state would re- 
ward men for their abilities, without regard to their re- 
ligion, there was introduced into every sect a new element. 
of discord. The leaders of the Reformers could not fail 
to feel some gratitude, or, at all events, some. interest for 
the government which employed them; and the influence 
of temporal considerations being thus strengthened, the 
influence of religious ties must have been weakened. It 
is impossible that opposite feelings should be paramount, 
at the same moment, in the same mind, The further 
men extend their view, the less they care for each of the 
details of which the view is composed, Patriotism is a 
- corrective of superstition; and the more we feel for our 
country, the less we feel for our sect, Thus it is, that in 


was then considered by the majority of men an incredible ox, ‘que 

ce n’estoit pas chose incompatible d'estre bon, hugenot et bon Francoys 

tout ensemble.’ Duplessis, Mém. et Correspond. vol. i. p. 146. Compare 

p. 213, vol. ii. pp. 45, 46, 77, 677, vol, vii. p. 204, vol. xi. pp. 31, 68; inter. 

esting passages for the history of opinions in France. n 
KK2 
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the progress of civilization, the scope of the intellect is 
widened; its horizon is enlarged; its sympathies are 
multiplied; and, as the range of its excursions 1s in- 
creased, the tenacity of its grasp is slackened, until, at 
length, it begins to perceive that the infinite variety of 
circumstances necessarily causes an infinite variety of opi- 
nions; that a creed, which is good and natural for one 
man, may be bad and unnatural for another; and that, 
so far from interfering with the march of religious con- 
victions, we should be content to look into ourselves, 
search our own hearts, purge our own souls, soften the 
evil of our own passions, and extirpate that insolent and 
intolerant spirit, which is at once the cause and the effect 
of all theological controversy. 

It was in this direction, that a prodigious step was 
taken by the French in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. Unfortunately, however, the advantages which 
arose were accompanied by serious drawbacks. From 
the introduction of temporal considerations among the 
Protestant leaders, there occurred two results of consider- 
able importance. The first result was, that many of the 
Protestants changed their religion. Before the Edict of 
Nantes, they had been constantly persecuted, and had, as 
constantly, increased."' But, under the tolerant policy 
of Henry IV. and Louis XIII., they continued to dimi- 
nish.'*” Indeed, this was the natural consequence of the 
growth of that secular spirit which, in every country, has 
assuaged religious animosities. For, by the action of that 
spirit, the influence of social and political views began to 
outweigh those theological views to which the minds of 

171 See Benoist, Hist. de [ Edit de Nantes, vol. i. pp. 10, 14, 18; De Thou, 
Hist. Univ. vol. iii. pp. 181, 242, 357, 358, 543, 558, vol. iv. p. 155: Relat. 
des Ambassadeurs Vénitiena, vol. i. pp. 412, 536, vol. ii. pp. 66, 74; Rankes 
Civil Wars in France, vol. i. pp. 279, 280, vol. ii. p. 94. 

1232 Compare allam's Const. Hist. vol. i. p. 173, with Ranke, die Rö- 
mischen Däpste, vol. ii. cpp. 477-479. In apite of the increase of population, 
the Protestants diminished absolutely, as well as relatively, to the Catholica 
In 1598 they had 760 churches: in 1619 only 70). Smedley's Hist. of the 
Reformed Religion in France, vol. iii. pp. 46, 145. De Thou, in the preface 
to his History (vol. i. p. 320), observes, that the Protestanta had increased 


during the wars carried on against them, but ‘diminuoient en nombre et en 
crédit pendant la paix.’ 
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1 had long been confined. As these temporal ties in- 
sed instrength, there was, of course, generated among 
rival factions an increased tendency to assimilate ; 
e, as the Catholics were not only much more nume- 
, but, in every respect, more influential, than their 
ments, they reaped the benefit of this movement, and 
ually drew over to their side many of their former 
ries. That this absorption of the smaller sect into 
arger, is due to the cause I have mentioned, 1s ren- 
d still more evident by the interesting fact, that the 
ge began among the heads of the party; and that it 
not the inferior Protestants who first abandoned their 
rs, but it was rather the leaders who deserted their 
wers. This was because the leaders, being more edu- 
i than the great body of the people, were more sus- 
ible to the sceptical movement, and therefore set the 
aple of an indifference todisputes which still engrossed 
vpularmind. Assoon as this indifference had reached 
‘tain point, the attractions offered by the conciliating 
'y of Louis XIII. became irresistible; and the Protes- 
nobles, in particular, being most exposed to political 
‘tations, began to alienate themselves from their own 
v. in order to form an alliance with a court which 
red itself ready to reward their merits. 

is, of course, impossible to fix the exact period at 
th this important change took place.!? But we ma 
with certainty, that very carly in the reign of Louis 
I. many of the Protestant. nobles cared nothing for 
r religion, while the remainder of them ceased to feel 
interest in it which they had formerly expressed. 
ed, some of the most eminent of them openly 


M. Ranke has noticed how the French Protestant nobles fell off from 
party: but he does not seem aware of the remote causes of what he 
ea sudden apostasy: ‘In dem nemlichen Momente trat nun auch 
ree Wendaung der Dinge in Frankreich ein. Fragen wir, woher im 
AG21 die Verluste des Protestantismus hauptaichlich kamen, so war 
= Entzweiung derselben, der Abfall des Adels.’ Ranke, die Püpete, 
ap 476. Compare a curious passage in Benoist, Hist. de 7 Edut de 
les, xul. ii. p. 33, from which it appears that in 1611 the French Pro- 
i wer breaking into three parties, one of which consisted of ‘les 
‘rand éminente qualité.’ 
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abandoned their creed, and joined that very church which 
they had been taught to abhor as the man of sin, and 
the whore of Babylon. The Duke de Lesdiguiéres, the 
greatest of all the Protestant generals,“* became a 
Catholic, and, as a reward for his conversion, was made 


constable of France.’ The Dukede la Tremouille adopted 
the same course;}!”* as also did the Duke de la Meile- 
raye,!”? the Duke de Bouillon,'* and a few years later the 
Marquis de Montausier.!?? These illustrious nobles were 
among the most powerful of the membersof the Reformed 
communion; but they quitted it without compunction, 
sacrificing their old associations in favour of the opinions 
professed by the state. Among the other men of high 
rank, who still remained nominally connected with the 
French Protestants, we find a similar spirit. We find 
them lukewarm respecting matters, for which, if they had 
been born fifty years earlier, they would have laid down 
their lives. ‘The Maréchal de Bouillon, who professed 
himself to be a Protestant, was unwilling to change his 
religion; but he so comported himself as to show that he 
considered its interests as subordinate to political consi- 


4 < Le plus illustre guerrier du parti protestant.’ Sismondi, Mist. des 
Francais, vol. xxii. p. 505. In the contemporary despatches of the Spanish 
ambassador, he ia called ‘Tun des huguenots les plus marquans, homme 
d'un grand poids, et d'un grand crédit.’ Capefigue's Richelieu, vol. i. p. 00. 
His principal influence was in Dauphiné. Benoist, Hist. de C Edit de Nantes, 
vol. 1. p. 236. 

125 bio. Unir. vol. xxiv. p. 293; and a dry remark on his ‘ conversion’ 
in Mém de Richelieu, vol. ii. p. 215, which may be compared with Œarres 
de Voltaire, vol. xviii. p. 132, and Bazin, Hist. de Louis XIII. vol. ii. pp. 
195-197. Rohan (Mém. vol.i. p. 228) plainly says, ‘le duc de Lesdiguiéres, 
ayant hardé sa religion pour la charge de connétable de France.” See alio 
p. 91, and Mém de Montglat, vol. i. p. 37. 

26 Sismondi, Hist. dex Français, vol. xxiii. p. 67; Le Vassor, Hist. de 
Lous XILI vol. v. pp. 800, 810, 865. 

147 Tallemant des Réaa.r, Historiettes, vol. iii. p. 43. La Meilleraye was 
also a duke; and what is far more in his favour, he was a friend of Descartes. 
Biog. Unir. vol. xxvii. pp. 152, 153. 

NS Sismondi (Hist. des Français, vol. xxii. p- 27) saya, ‘il abjura en 
1637 :° but according to Benoist (Mist. de [Edit de Nantes, vol. ii, p. 550) 
it was in 1635. 

129 Tallemant des Réaur, THistoricttes, vol. iii. p. 245. Des Réaux, who 
saw these changes constantly happening, simply observes, ‘notre marquia, 
voyant que ga religion étoit un obstacle à son dessein, en change.’ 
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ns! A similar remark has been made by the 
ħ historians concerning the Duke de Sully and the 
ais de Chatillon, both of whom, though they were 
rs of the Reformed church, displayed a marked 
erence to those theological interests which had for- 
‘been objects of supreme importance."*! The result 
hat when, in 1621, the Protestants began their civil 
inst the government, it was found that of all their 
eaders, two only, Rohan and his brother Soubise, 
prepared to risk their lives in support of their 
n.? 
ıs it was, that the first great consequence of the 
ing policy of the French government was to de- 
he Protestants of the support of their former lead- 
id, in several instances, even to turn their 
m the side of the Catholic church. But the other 
uence, to which I have alluded, was one of far 
rmoment. The growing indifference of the higher 
of Protestants threw the management of their party 


‘ettoit la politique avant la religion.’ Stsmond, Hist. des Fran- 
xxii. p. 264. is was Henry Bouillon, whom some writers have 
with Frederick Bouillon. Both of them were dukes; but Henry, 
the father, and who did not actually change his religion, was the 
The following notices of him will more than confirm the remark 
` Sirmondi : Mém. de Bassompierre, vol. i. p. 455; Smedley’s Re- 
Religion in France, vol. iii. p. 9; Capefigue’s Viicheliou, vol. i. p. 107; 
we Hist. de Louis XLII. xol. ii. pp. 420, 487, 664, vol. iv. p. 519; 
tichelieu, vol. i. p. 104, vol. ii. p. 250; Mém. de Duplessis Mornay, 
n 450, vol. xii. p. 79, 182, 263, 287, 345, 361, 412, 506. 
mad, Hist. de f Edit de Nantes, vol. i. pp. 121, 298, vol. ii. pp. 5, 
SAL; Capefique's Richelieu, vol. i. p. 287; Felice’s Hist. of the Pro- 
f France, p. 208. Sully advised Henry IV., on mere political con- 
ns, to become a Catholic; and there were strong, but I believe 
«1 rumours, that he himself intended taking the same course. See 
„momies Royales, vol. ii. p. 81, vol. vii. pp. 362, 363. 
her were, among all the leaders, but the Duke de Rohan and his 
the Duke de Soubise, who showed themselves disposed to throw 
whe fortunes into the new wars of religion.’ Felice’s Hist. of the 
ata of France, p. 241. For this, M. Felice, as usual, quotes no 
v: but Rohan fime? saya: ‘C'est ce qui s'est passé en cette se- 
ne rre (1626), où Rohan et Soubise ont eu pour contraires tous les 
le la religion de France.’ Mém. de Rohan, vol. i. p. 278. Rohan 
creat merit for his religious sincerity; though, from a passage in 
| Fimtenay Mareuil, vol. i. p. 41%, and another in Benoist, Hist. de 
> Nantes, vol. ii. p. 173, one may be allowed to doubt if he were so 
unded as is commonly supposed. 
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into the hands of the clergy. The post, which was de- 
serted by the secular leaders, was naturally seized by the 
spiritual leaders. And as, in every sect, the clergy, as a 
body, have always been remarkable for their intolerance 
of opinions different to their own, it followed, that this 
change infused into the now mutilated ranks of the Pro- 
testunts an acrimony not inferior to that of the worst 
times of the sixteenth century.’ Hence it was, that by 
asingular, but perfectly natural combination, the Protes- 
tants, who professed to take their stand on the right of 
private judgment, became, early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, more intolerant than the Catholics, who based their 
religion on the dictates of an infallible church. 

This is one of the many instances which show how 
superficial is the opinion of those speculative writers, who 
believe that the Protestant religion is necessarily more 
liberal than the Catholic. If those who adopt this view 
had taken the pains to study the history of Europe in its 
original sources, they would have learned, that the libe- 
rality of every sect depends, not at all on its avowed tenets, 
but on the circumstances in which it is placed, and on the 
amount of authority possessed by its priesthood. The 
Protestant religion is, for the most part more tolerant 
than the Catholic, simply because the events which have 
given rise to Protestantism haveat the same time increased 
the play of the intellect, and therefore lessened the power 
of the clergy. But whoever has read the works of the 
great Calvinist divines, and above all, whoever has studied 
their history, must know, that in the sixteenth and seven- 


183 Sismondi notices this remarkable change; though he places it a few 
years earlier than the contemporary writers do: ‘Depuis que les grands 
seigneurs s'étoient éloignés des églises, c’étoient les ministres qui étoient 
devenus les chefs, les représentans et les démagogues des huguenots; et ils 
apportoient dans leurs délibérations cette apreté et cette inflexibilité théo- 
logiques qui semblent caractériser les prêtrea de toutes les religions, et qui 
donnent à leurs haines une amertume plua offensante.’ Sismondi, Hist. des 
Français, vol. xxii. p. 87. Compare p. 478. In 1621, ‘Rohan lui-même 
vovait continuellement ses opérations contrariées par le conseil-général des 
églises.’ ZLarallée, Hist. des Français, vol. iii. p. 88. In the same year, 
M. Capefigue (Richelieu, vol. i. p. 271) saya, ‘Le parti modéré cesea d'avoir 
action sur le prêche ; la direction des forces huguenotes était passée dans les 
mains des ardente, conduits par les ministres.’ 
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teenth centuries, the desire of persecuting their opponents 
burnt as hotly among them, as it did among any of the 
Catholics even in the worst days of the papal dominion. 
This is a mere matter of fact, of which any one may sa- 
tisfy himself, by consulting the original documents of those 
times. And even now, there is more superstition, more 
bigotry, and less of the charity of real religion, among the 
lower orderof Scotch Protestants, than there is among the 
lower order of French Catholics. Yet for one intolerant 
passage in Protestant theology, it would be easy to point 
out twenty in Catholic theology. The truth, however, is, 
that the actions of men are governed, not by dogmas, and 
text-books, and rubrics, but by the opinions and habits of 
their contemporaries, by the general spirit of their age, 
and by the character of those classes who are in the as- 
cendant. This seems to be the origin of that difference 
between religious theory and religious practice, of which 
theologians greatly complain as a stumbling-block and an 
evil. For, religious theories being preserved in books, in 
a doctrinal and dogmatic form, remain a perpetual witness, 
and, therefore, cannot. be changed without incurring the ob- 
vious charge of inconsistency, or of heresy. But the prac- 
tical part of every religion, its moral, political, and social 
workings, embrace such an immense variety of interests, 
and have to do with such complicated and shifting agencies, 
that it is hopeless to fix them by formularies: they, even 
in the most rigid systems, are left, in a great measure, to 
private discretion; and, being almost entirely unwritten, 
they lack those precautions by which the permanence of 
dogmas is effectually secured.* Hence it is, that while 


14 The church of Rome has always seen this, and on that account has 
been, and still is, very pliant in regard to morals, and very inflexible in re- 
gard to dogmas ; a striking proof of the great sagacity with which her affairs 
are administered. In Blanco White's Evidence against Catholicism, p: 48, and 
in Parr's Works, vol. vii. pp. 454, 455, there is an unfavourable and, indeed, 
an unjust notice of this peculiarity, which, though strongly marked in the 
Romish church, is by no means confined to it, but is found in every reli- 
gious sect which is regularly organized. Locke, in his Letters on Toleration, 
observes, that the clergy are naturally more eager against error than against 
vice ( Works, vol. v. pp. 6, 7, 241); and their preference of dogmas to moral 
truths is also mentioned by M. C. Comte, Traité de Legislat. vol. i. p. 245; and 
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the religious doctrines professed by a people in their na- 
tional creed are no criterion of their civilization, their 
religious practice is, on the other hand, so pliant and so 
capable of adaptation to social wants, that it forms one of 
the best standards by which the spirit of any age can be 
measured. 

It is on account of these things, that we ought not to 
be surprised that, during many years, the French Pro- 
testants, who affected to appeal to the right of private 
judgment, were more intolerant of the exercise of that 
judgment by their adversaries than were the Catholics; 
although the Catholics, by recognizing an infallible church, 
ought, in consistency, to be superstitious, and may be said 
to inherit intolerance as their natural birthright.” Thus, 
while the Catholics were theoretically more bigoted than 
the Protestants, the Protestants became practically more 
bigoted than the Catholics. The Protestants continued 
to insist upon that right of private judgment in religion, 
which the Catholics continued to deny. Yet, such was the 
force of circumstances, that each sect, in its practice, con- 
tradicted its own dogma, and acted asif it had embraced 
the dogma of its opponents. The cause of this change was 
very simple. Among the French, the theological spirit, as 
we have already seen, was decaying; and the decline of 
the influence of the clergy was, as invariably happens, ac- 
companied by an increase of toleration. But, among the 
French Protestants, this partial diminution of the theolo- 
gical spirit had produced different consequences; because 
it had brought about a change of leaders, which threw the 


is alluded to by Kant in his comparison of ‘ein moralischer Katechismus’ 
with a ‘ Religionskatechismus,’ Die Metaphysik der Sitten (Ethische Me- 
thodentehre), in Kant’s Werke, vol. v. p. 321. Compare Ti emplea Observations 
upon the United Provinces, in Works of Sir W. Temple, vol. i. p. 164, with 
the strict adhesion to formularies noticed in Ward's Ideal Church, p. 358 ; and 
analogous cases in Mills Hist. of India, vol. i. pp- 300, 400, and in Wilkin- 
son's sLncient Egyptians, vol. iii. p. 87; also Combe s Notes on the United States, 
vol. ili. pp. 296, 257. 

135 Danco White (Evidence against Catholicism, p. vi.) harshly says, ‘ an- 
cere Roman Catholics cannot conscientiously be tolerant.’ But he is certainly 
mistaken; for the question is one, not of sincerity, but of consistency. A 


aincere Roman Catholic may be, and often is, conscientiously tolerant; a 
consistent Roman Catholic, never. 
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command into the hands of the clergy, and, by increasing 
their power, provoked a reaction, and revived those very 
feelings to the decay of which the reaction owed its origin. 
This seems to explain how it is, that a religion, which is 
not protected by the government, usually displays greater 
energy and greater vitality than one which is so protected. 
In the progress of society, the theological spirit first de- 
clines among the most educated classes; and then it is 
that the government can step in, as it does in England, 
and, controlling the clergy, make the church a creature of 
the state; thus weakening the ecclesiastical element by 
tempering it with secular considerations. But, when the 
state refuses to do this, the reins of power, as they fall from 
the hands of the upper classes, are seized by the clergy, 
and there arises a state of things of which the French 
Protestants in the seventeenth century, and the Irish 
Catholics in our own time, form the best illustration. In 
such cases, it will always happen, that the religion which 
is tolerated by the government, though not fully recog- 
nized by it, will the longest retain its vitality; because its 
priesthood, neglected by the state, must cling the closer to 
the people, in whom alone is the source of their power. 
On the other hand, in a religion which is favoured and 
richly endowed by the state, the union between the priest- 
hood and inferior laity will be less intimate; the clergy 
will look to the government as well as to the people; and 
the interference of political views, of considerations of 
temporal expediency, and if it may be added without 
irreverence, the hopes of promotion, will secularize the 
ecclesiastical spirit,'*’ and, according to the process I have 
already traced, will thus hasten the march of toleration. 


138 We also see this very clearly in England, where the dissenting clergy 
have much more influence among their hearers than the clergy of the Esta- 
blishment have among theirs. This has often been noticed by impartial ob- 
servers, and we are now possessed of statistical proof that ‘the great body 
of Protestant dissenters are more assiduous’ in attending religious worship 
than churchmen are. See a valuable essay by Mr. Mann On the Statistical 
Position of Religious Bodies in England and Wales, in Journal of Statist. Soc. 
vol. xviii. p. 152. 

137 Respecting the working of this in England, there are some shrewd 
remarks made by Le Blanc in his Lettres d'un Francais, vol. i. pp. 267, 268; 
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These generalizations, which account for a great part 
of the present superstition of the Irish Catholics, will also 
account for the former superstition of the French Protes- 
tants. In both cases, the government disdaining the super- 
vision of an heretical religion, allowed supreme authority 
to fall into the hands of the priesthood, who stimulated 
the bigotry of men, and encouraged them in a hatred of 
their opponents. What the results of this are in Ireland, 
is best known to those of our statesmen, who, with unusual 
candour, have declared Ireland to be their greatest diff- 
culty. What the results were in France, we will now 
endeavour to ascertain. 

Theconciliating spirit of the French government having 
drawn over to its side some of the most eminent of the 
French Protestants, and having disarmed the hostility of 
others, the leadership of the party fell, as we have already 
seen, into the hands of those inferior men, who displayed 
in their new position the intolerance characteristic of their 
order. Without pretending to write a history of the 
odious feuds that now arose, I will lay before the reader 
some evidence of their increasing bitterness; and I will 
point out a few of the steps by which the angry feelings of 
religious controversy became so inflamed, that at length 
they kindled a civil war, which nothing but the improved 
temper of the Catholics prevented from being assanguinary 
as were the horrible struggles of the sixteenth century. 
For, when the French Protestants became governed by 
men whose professional habits made them consider heresy 
to be the greatest of crimes, there naturally sprung up a 
missionary and proselytizing spirit, which induced them 
to interfere with the religion of the Catholics, and, under 
the old pretence of turning them from the error of their 
ways, revived those animosities which the progress of know- 
ledge tended to appease. And as, under such guidance, 


which may be compared with Lord Holland's Mem. of the Whig Party, vol. ii. 
. 253, where it is suggested, that in the case of complete emancipation of 
the Catholics, ‘eligibility to worldly honours and profita would somewhat 
abate the fever of religions zeal.’ On this, there are observations worth at- 
tending to in Lord Cloncurry's Recollections, Dublin, 1819, pp. 342, 343. 
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these feelings quickly increased, the Protestants soon learnt 
to despise that great Edict of Nantes, by which their 
liberties were secured; and they embarked in a dangerous 
contest, in which their object was, not to protect their 
own religion, but to weaken the religion of that very party 
to whom they owed a toleration, which had been reluct- 
antly conceded by the prejudices of the age. 

It was stipulated, in the Edict of Nantes, that the 
Protestants should enjoy the full exercise of their religion ; 
and this right they continued to possess until the reign of 
Louis XIV. To this there were added several other pri- 
vileges, such as no Catholic Government, except that of 
France, would then have granted to its heretical subjects. 
But these things did not satisfy the desires of the Protes- 
tant clergy. They were not content to exercise their own 
religion, unless they could also trouble the religion of 
others. Their first step was, to call upon the government 
to limit the performance of those rights which the French 
Catholics had long revered as emblemsof the national faith. 
For this purpose, directly after the death of Henry IV.they 
held a great assembly at Saumur, in which they formally 
demanded that no Catholic processions should be allowed 
in any town, place, or castle occupied by the Protestants.’ 
As the government did not seem inclined to countenance 
this monstrous pretension, these intolerant sectaries took 
the law into their own hands. They not only attacked 
the Catholic processions wherever they met them, but they 
subjected the priests to personal insults, and even endea- 
voured to prevent them from administering the sacrament 
‘to the sick. Ifa Catholic clergyman was engaged in bury- 
ing the dead, the Protestants were sure to be present, 
interrupting the funeral, turning the ceremonies into ridi- 
cule, and attempting, by their clamour, to deaden the 
voice of the minister, so that the service performed in the 
church should not be heard.'*? Nor did they always con- 


138 < Jes processions catholiques seraient interdites dans toutes lex places, 
villes et châteaux occupés par ceux de la religion.’ Capefigue’s Richelieu, 
vol. i. p. 39. e 

139 Jf these facts we have the most unequivocal proof; for they were not 
only stated by the Catholics in 1623, but they ‘are recorded, without being 
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fine themselves even to such demonstrations as these. For, 
certain towns having been, perhaps imprudently, placed 
under their control, they exercised their authority in them 
with the most wanton insolence. At La Rochelle, which 
for importance was the second city in the kingdom, they 
would not permit the Catholics to have even a single 
church in which to celebrate what for centuries had been 
the sole religion of France, and was still the religion of an 
enormous majority of Frenchmen.’ This, however, only 
formed part of a system, by which the Protestant clergy 
hoped to trample on the rights of their fellow-subjects. 
In 1619, they ordered in their general assembly at Lou- 
don, that in none of the Protestant towns should there be 
a sermon preached by a Jesuit, or indeed by any eccle- 
siastical person commissioned by a bishop." In another 
assembly, they forbade any Protestant even to be present 
at a baptism, or at a marriage, or at a funeral, if the cere- 
mony was performed by a Catholic priest. And, as if 
to cut off all hope of reconciliation, they not only vehe- 
mently opposed those intermarriages between the two 
parties, by which, in every Christian country, religious 
animosities have been softened, but they publicly declared, 
that they would withhold the sacrament from any parents 
whose children were married into a Catholic family." 
Not, however, to accumulate unnecessary evidence, there 


denied, by the Protestant historian Benoist: ‘On y accusoit les Réformes 
d‘injurier les prêtres, quand ils les voyoient passer; d'empêcher les 

giona des Cutholiques; l'administration des sacremens aux malades; l‘enterre- 
ment dex morts avec les cérémonies accoutumées; . . . . que les Réformer 
a'étoient emparez des cloches en quelques lieux, et en d’autres se servoient 
de celles des Catholiques pour avertir de l'heure du prêche; qu’ils affec- 
toient de faire du bruit autour des églises pendant le service; qu'ils tour- 
noient en dérision les cérémonies de l'église romaine.’ Benoist, Hist. de [Edi 
de Nantes, vol. ii. pp. $33, 434; see also pp. 149, 150. 

149 € Ou ponvait lire que La Rochelle était la capitale, le saint temple du 
calvinisme; car on ne voyait lù aucune église, aucune cérómonie papiste.’ 
Capefique’a Richelien, vol. i. p. 542. : 

isi Mém. de Richelieu, vol. ii. p. 100. For other and similar evidence, see 
Duplessis Mornay, Mémoires, xol. xi. p. 244; Sully, Economies Royales, vol. vii. 
p. 164: Benoist, Hist. de T Edit de Nantes, vol. ii. pp. 70, 233, 279. 

w (Quick's Synodicon in Gallia, vol. ìi. p. 198. ` 

13 For a striking instance of the actual enforcement of this intoleraat 
regulation, see Quick's Synodicon in Gallia, vol. ii. p. 344, 
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is one other circumstance worth relating, as a proof of 
the spirit with which these and similar regulations were 
enforced. When Louis XIIL, in 1620, visited Pau, he 
was not only treated with indignity, as being an hereti- 
cal prince, but he found that the Protestants had not left 
him a single church, not one place, in which the king of 
France, in his own territory, could perform those devo- 
tions which he believed necessary for his future salva- 
tion.’** 

This was the way in which the French Protestants, 
influenced by their new leaders, treated the first Catholic 
government which abstained from persecuting them; the 
first which not only allowed them the free exercise of 
their religion, but even advanced many of them to offices 
of trust and of honour.’ All this, however, was only 
of a piece with the rest of their conduct. They, who in 
numbers and in intellect formed a miserable minority of 
the French nation, claimed a power which the majority 
had abandoned, and refused to concede to others the 
toleration they themselves enjoyed. Several persons, who 
had joined their party, now quitted it, and returned to 
the Catholic church; but for exercising this undoubted 
right, they were insulted by the Protestant clergy in the 
grossest manner, with every term of opprobrium and- 
abuse." For those who resisted their authority, no treat- 
ment was considered too severe. In 1612, Ferrier, a man 
of some reputation in his own day, having disobeyed their 
injunctions, was ordered to appear before one of their syn- 
ods. The gist of his offence was, that he had spoken con- 
temptuously of ecclesiastical assemblies; and to this there 
were, of course, added those accusations against his moral 
conduct, with which theologians often attempt to blacken 


14 Bazin, Hist. de Louis XIII. vol. ii. p. 124; Mém. de Richelieu, vol. ii. 
pp. 109, 110; Felice’s Hist. of the Protestants of France, p. 238. 

43 In 1625, Howell writes that the Protestants had put up an inscription 
on the gates of Montauban, ‘ Roy sans foy, ville sans peur.’ Howell’s Letters, 

. 178. 

Ps Sometimes they were called dogs returning to the vomit of popery ; 
sometimes they were swine wallowing in the mire of idolatry. Quick’s Synod- 
icon in Gallia, vol. i. pp. 385, 398. 
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the character of their opponents.'” Readers of ecclesias- 
tical history are too familiar with such charges to attach 
any importance to them; but as, in this case, the accused 
was tried by men who were at once his prosecutors, his 
enemies, and his judges, the result was easy to anticipate. 
In 1613 Ferrier was excommunicated, and the excommu- 
nication was publicly proclaimed in the church of Nimes. 
In this sentence, which is still extant, he is declared by 
the clergy to be ‘a scandalous man, a person incorrigible. 
impenitent, and ungovernable.’ We, therefore, they add. 
‘in the name and power of our Lord Jesus Christ, by the 
conduct of the Holy Ghost, and with authority from the 
church, have cast, and do now cast and throw him out of 
the society of the faithful, that he may be delivered up 
unto Satan.’!"8 

That he may be delivered up unto Satan! This was 
the penalty which a handful of clergymen, in a corner of 
France, thought they could inflict on a man who dared to 
despise their “authority. In our time such an anathema 
would only excite derision ;™ but , early in the seventeenth 
century, the open promulgation of it was enough to ruin 
any private person against whom it might be directed. 
And they whose studies have enabled them to take the 
measure of the ecclesiastical spirit will easily believe that, 
in that age, the threat did not remaina dead letter. The 
people, inflamed by their clergy, rose against Ferrier. 
attacked his family, destroyed “his property, sacked and 


147 Tt is observable, that on the first occasion (Quick's Synodicon, vol. i. 
p. 362) nothing is said of Ferrier’s immorality: and on the next occasion 
(p. 441) the synod complains, among other “things, that ‘he hath most 
licentiously inveighed against, and satirically lampooned, the ecclesiastical 
assemblies." 

14° See this frightful and impious document, in Quick’s Synodicon, vol. i 
pp. 443-450. 

1 The notion of theologians respecting excommunication may be seen 
in Mr. Palmer's ene raining book, Treatise on the Church, vol. i. p 
vol. ii. pp. 299, ; but the opinions of this engaging writer PP ald be 
contr: i. Pp w ith the o iadienant language of Vattel, Le Droit des Gens, vol i 
pp. 177, L78. In England, the terrors of excommunication fell into con- 
tempt towards the end of the seventeenth century. See Life of Archbishop 
Sharpe, edited by Newcome. vol. i. p. 216: compare p. 363 ; and see the 
mournful remarka of Dr. Mosheim, in his Eceles. Hist. vol. ii. p. 79; and Sir 
Philip Warwick's Memoirs, pp. 175, 176. 
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his houses, and demanded with loud cries, that the 
r Judas’ should be given up to them. The un- 
man, with the greatest difficulty, effected hisescape ; 
ough he saved his life by flying in the dead of the 
he was obliged to abandon for ever his native town, 
lared not return toa place where he had provoked 
ve and so implacable a party.” 
‘other matters, and even into those connected with 
linary functions of government, the Protestants car- 
e same spirit. Although they formed so small a 
of the people, they attempted to control the ad- 
sation of the crown, and, by the use of threats, turn 
acts to their own favour. They would not allow 
te to determine what ecclesiastical councilsit should 
ize; they would not even permit the king to choose 
n wife. In 1615, without the least pretence of 
int, they assembled in large numbers at Grenoble 
Niines.'*! The deputies of Grenoble insisted that 
ment should refuse to acknowledge the Council of 
‘2? and both assemblies ordered that the Protest- 
would prevent the marriage of Louis XIIL with a 
h princess. They laid similar claims to interfere 
iœ disposal of civil and military offices. Shortly 
he death of Henry IV., they, in an assembly at 
ir, insisted that Sully should be restored to some 
rum which, in their opinion, he had been unjustly 


the treatment of Ferrier, which excited great attention as indi- 
eextreme lengths to which the Protestants were prepared to go, 
ode Richelieu, vol. i. p.177: Mém. de Pontchartrain, vol. ii. pP- 5,6, 
2: Mem. de Duplessis Mornay, vol. xii. pp. 317, 333, 341, 300, 389, 
2 Folica Hit. of the Protestants of France, p. 235; Biog. Univ. vol. 
o; Salle mant dex Riauv, Hivorictteg, vol. v. pp. 48-64. Mr. Smedley, 
irs te none of these authorities, except two passages in Duplessis, 
a a varbled account of this riot. See his History of the Reformed 
ta France, vol. iii. pp. 119, 120. 
ne figue's Richelieu, vol. i. p. 123. 
1e baur, vol. à. p. 123; Bazin, Hist. de Louis XIII, wol. i. p. 264 ; 
Hit. de T Edit de Nantes, vol. ii. p. 13: Mém. de Rohan, vol. i. p. 130. 
upefiopee'a Richelieu, vol. i. p. 124; Mém. de Pontchartrain, vol. it. 
lL Vawor, Hie. de Louist XHT, vol. ii. pp. 333, 334. The conse- 
was, that the king was obliged to send a powerful escort to protect 
avainst his Protestant subjects, Mém. de Richelieu, vol. i. p. 274. 

LL LL 
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removed.!** In 1619, another of their assemblies at Lou- 
dun declared, that as one of the Protestant councillors of 
the parliament of Paris had become a Catholic, he must 
be dismissed: and they demanded that, for the same rea- 
son, the government of Lectoure should be taken from 
Fontrailles, he also having adopted the not infrequent 
example of abandoning his sect in order to adopt a creed 
sanctioned by the state.!° 

By way of aiding all this, and with the view of ex- 
asperating still further religious animosities, the princi- 
pal Protestant clergy put forth a series of works, which, 
for bitterness of fecling, have hardly ever been equalled, 
and which it would certainly be impossible to surpass. 
The intense hatred with which they regarded their Ca- 
tholic countrymen, can only be fully estimated by those 
who have looked into the pamphlets written by the French 
Protestants during the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, or who have read the laboured and formal treatises 
of such men as Chamicr, Drelincourt, Moulin, Thomson 
and Vignier. Without, however, pausing on these, it wil 
perhaps be thought sufficient if, for the sake of brevity. I 
tollow the mere outlineof political events. Great number 
of the Protestants had joined in the rebellion which, in 
1615, was raised by Condé; and, although they were 
then casily defeated, they seemed bent on trying the issue 
of a fresh struggle. In Béarn, where they were unusually 
nuinerous,'” they,even during the reignof Henry IV., had 

134 Capefigue’s Richelieu, vol. i. p. 58; Benoist, Hist. de l Edit de Nantes, 
vol. ii. pp. 28, 29, 63. 

> Mem, de Fontenay Mareuil, xol. i. p. 450; Mém. de Bassompierre, vol. 
it, p. 161. See a similar instance, in the case of Berger, in Benoist, Hist. de 
(Edit de Nantes, vol. ii. p. 136, whom the Protestants sought to deprive 
because ‘il avoit quitté leur religion.’ 

16 Bazin, Mist. de Louis XILI, vol. i. p.381. Sismondi (Hist. des Francais, 
vol. xxii. p. 49) says that they had no good reason for thìs; and it is cer.ain 
that their privileges, so far from being diminished since the Edict of Nantes 
had been confirmed and extended. 

37 M. Felice (Hist. of the Protestants of France, p. 237) says of Lowe 
Navarre and Béarn, in 1617: ‘ Three-fourths of the population, some av 
nine-tenths, belonged to the reformed communion.’ is is perhaps over- 
estimated; but we know, from De Thou, that they formed a majority in 


Béarn in 1560: ‘Les Protestans y fussent en plus grand nombre que le 
Catholiques’ De Thou, Hist. Univ, vol. v. p. 187. 
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refused to tolerate the Catholic religion; ‘their fanatical 
clergy,’ says the historian of France, ‘declaring that it 
would be a crime to permit the idolatry of the mass.” 
This charitable maxim they for many years actively en- 
forced, seizing the property of the Catholic clergy, and 
employing it in support of their own churches ;*™® so that, 
while in one part of the dominions of the king of France 
the Protestants were allowed to exercise their religion, 
they, in another part of his dominions, prevented the Ca- 
tholics from exercising theirs. It was hardly to be ex- 
pected that any government would suffer such an anomaly 
as this; and, in 1618, it was ordered that the Protestants 
should restore the plunder, and reinstate the Catholics in 
their former possessions. But thereformed clergy, alarmed 
at so sacrilegious a proposal, appointed a public fast, and 
inspiriting the people to resistance, forced the royal com- 
missioner to fly from Pau, where he had arrived in the 
hope of effecting a peaceful adjustment of the claims of 
the rival parties.’ 

The rebellion, thus raised by the zeal of the Protest- 
ants, was soon put down; but, according to the confession 
of Rohan, one of the ablest of their leaders, it was the be- 
ginning of all their misfortunes.'*' The sword had now 
been drawn; and the only’question to be decided was, 
whether France should be governed according to the prin- 
ciples of toleration recently established, or according to 


158 < Les ministres fanatiqnes déclaroient qu'ils ne pouvaient sans crime 
souffrir dans ce pays régénéré lidolâtrie de h messe.’ Sismondi, Hist. des 
Francais, vol. xxii. p. 415. 

139 Notice sur les Mémoires de Rohan, vol. i. p. 26. Compare the account 
given by Pontchartrain, who was one of the ministers of Louis XIII., Mém. 
de Pontchartrain, vol. ii. pp. 248, 264; and see Mém. de Richelieu, vol. i. 

. H3. 
P ieo Bazin, Hist. de France sous Louis XIII, vol. ii. pp. 62-64. The pith 
of the question was, that ‘l'édit de Nantes ayant donné pouvoir, tant aux 
catholiques qu'aux huguenots, de rentrer partout dans leurs biens, les ecclé- 
sinstiques de Béarn démandèrent aussytost les leurs’ Mém. de Fontenay 
Mareuil, vol. i. p. 392. 

161 < L'affaire de Béarn, source de tous nos maux.’ Mém. de Rohan, vol. i. 
p- 156; see also p. 183. And the Protestant Le Vassor says (Hist. de Lows 
XIII, vol. iii. p. 634) : ‘L'affaire du Béar et l'assemblée qui se convoqua 
ensuite à la Rochelle, sont la source véritable des malheurs des églises ré- 
formées de France sous le règne dont j'écris l'histoire.’ 


LL 2 
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the maxims of a despotic sect, which, while professing 
advocate the right of private judgment, was acting | 
way that rendered all private judgment impossible. 
Scarcely was the war in Béarn brought to ane 
when the Protestants determined on making a great eff 
in the west of France.’ The seat of this new strug 
was Rochelle, which was one of the strongest fortresse: 
Jurope, and was entirelyin the handsof the Protestant: 
who had grown wealthy, partly by their own industry, : 


partly by following the occupation of public pirates.! 


this city, which they believed to be impregnable,!™ th 
in December 1620, held a Great Assembly, to which tl 
spiritual chiefs flocked from all parts of France. It 1 
soon evident that their party was now governed by n 
who were bent on the most violent measures. Their gr 
secular leaders were, as we have already seen, gradu: 
falling off; and, by this time, there only remained tw: 
much ability, Rohan and Mornay, both of whom saw 
inexpediency of their proceedings, and desired that 

assembly should peaceably separate." But the author 


14? On the connexion between the proceedings of Béarn and thos 
Rochelle, compare Mém. de Montglat, vol. i. p. 33, with Mem. de Riche 
vol. ii. p. 113, and Mém. de Rohan, vol. i. p. H6. 

103 Their first church was established in 1556 (Rankes Cred Wa 
France, vol. i. p. 860); but, by the reign of Charles IX. the majority of 
inhabitants were Protestanta. See De Thou, Hist. Univ. vol. iv. p. 
vol. v. p. 379, ad ann. 1662 and 1507. 

vf Or, as M. Capefigue courteously puta it, “les Rochelois ne respecta 
pas toujours les pavillons amis.’ Capefigue's Richelieu, vol. i. p. 332. 
delicate circumlocution, unknown to Mezeray, who says (Hist. de Fra 
vol, iii. p. 426) in 1587, ‘et les Rocheloia, qui par le moyen du commer 
de la piraterie, Ke. 

les Ceste place, que les huguenots tenoient quasy pour imprenable.’ M 
de Fontenay Mareuil, vol. i. p. 512. ‘Cette orgueilleuse cité, qui se cro 
imprenable’ Mém. de Montglat, vol. i. p. 45. Howell, who visited Roch 
in 1620 and 1622, was greatly struck by its strength. Zfvwell’s Leti 
pp. 46, 47, 108. At p. 204, he calls it, in his barbarous style, ‘the chie 
propugnacle of the Protestants there.’ For a description of the defence 
Rochelle, see De Thou, Hist. Univ. vol. vi. pp. 615-617 ; and some det 
worth consulting in „Mezeray, Hist. de France, vol. ii. pp. 077-980. 

166 Bazin, Hist. de Louis XIII, vol. ii. p. 130; Stamondi, Hist. des Fran 
vol. xxii. pp. 480, 481. Rohan himself says (Mém. vol. i. p. 440): 
m'efforęai de la séparer.’ In a remarkable letter, which Mornay w1 
ten years before this, he shows his apprehensions of the evil that wo 
result from the increasing violence of his party; and he advixea, ‘' 
hustre zèle suit tempéré de prudence.’ Mém. et Correspond. vol. xi. p. 1: 
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he clergy was irresistible; and, by their prayers and 
ortations, they easily gained over the ordinary citizens, 
were then a gross and uneducated body.!® Under 
r influence, the assembly adopted a course which ren- 
d civil war inevitable. Their first act was an edict, 
rhich they at once confiscated all the property belong- 
to Catholic churches.’ They then caused a great 
to be struck; under the authority of which they 
red that the people should be armed, and taxes col- 
əd from them for the purpose of defending their reli- 
169 Finally, they drew up the regulations, and orga- 
d the establishment, of what they called the Reformed 
rches of France and of Béarn; and, with a view to 
itate the exercise of their spiritual jurisdiction, the 
elled out France into eight circles, to each of whic 
e was allotted a separate general; who, however, was 
e accompanied by a clergyman, since the administra- 
, in all its parts, was held responsible to that ecclesi- 
al assembly which called it into existence.° 

uch were the forms and pomp of authority assumed 
he spiritual leaders of the French Protestants; men 
ature destined to obscurity, and whose abilities were 
despicable, that, notwithstanding their temporary 
a to the divisions this caused among the Protestants, see pp. 154, 510, 
ai. pp. R2, 255; and Sully, Economies Royales, vol. ix. pp. 350, 435. 
‘Les seipneurs du parti, et surtout le sage Duplessis Mornay, firent ce 
‘purent pour engager les réformés à ne pas provoquer l'autorité royale 
des causes qui ne pouvoient justifier une guerre civile; mais le pouvoir 
ie parti avoit passé presque absolument aux bourgeois des villes et aux 
tre qui ae livroient aveuglément a leur fanatisme, et à leur orgeuil, 
 etoient d'autant plus applaudia, qu'ils montroient plus de violence.’ 
wh, Hirt. des Français, vol. xxii. p. 478. 

‘Oo contisqua les biens des églhees catholigues.’ Lavallée, Hist. des 
eav, vol. iii. p. 85; and see Capefique’s Richelieu, vol. i. p. 258. 
‘Tx donnent des commissions d'armer et de faire des impositions sur 
‘apie, et ce sous leur grand sceau, qui étoit une Religion appuyée sur 
mix, avant en la main un livre de l'évangile, foulant aux pieds un vieux 
tty, quila digoient étre l'église romaine.’ Mém. de Richelieu, vol. ii. 
N M. Capefigur (Richelieu, vol. i. p. 259) says that this seal still existe; 
n isnot even alluded to by a late writer (Felice, Hist. of the Protestants 
Frence, p. 240), who systematically suppresses every fact unfavourable to 
own y. 

> le Vaasor, Hist. de Louis XIII, vol. iv. p. 157; Bazin, Hist. de Lomin 
IH, vol. ii. p. 145; Benoist, Hist. de l Edit de Nantes, vol. ii. pp. 353-355 ; 
prfgue s Richelieu, vol. i. p. 258. 
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importance, they have left no name in history. These in- 
significant priests, who, at the best, were only fit to mount 
the pulpit of a country village, now arrogated to them- 
selves the right of ordering the affairs of France, impos- 
ing taxes upon Frenchmen, confiscating property, raising 
troops, levying war; and all this for the sake of propa- 
gating a creed, which was scouted by the country at large 
as a foul and mischievous heresy. 

In the face of these inordinate pretensions, it was eri- 
dent that the French government had no choice, except 
to abdicate its functions, or else take arms in its own 
defence.“ Whatever may be the popular notion respect- 
ing the necessary intolerance of the Catholics, it is an 
indisputable tact, that, early in the seventeenth century, 
they displayed in France a spirit of forbearance, and a 
Christian charity, to which the Protestants could make no 
pretence. During the twenty-two years which elapsed be- 
tween the Edict of Nantes and the Assembly of Rochelle, 
the government, notwithstanding repeated provocations, 
never attacked the Protestants ;'* nor did they make any 
attempt to destroy the privileges of a sect, which they 
were bound to consider heretical, and the extirpation of 
which had been deemed by their fathers to be one of the 
first dutics of a Christian statesman. 

The war that now broke out lasted seven years, and 
was uninterrupted, except by the short peace, first of 
Montpelier, and afterwards of Rochelle: neither of which, 
however, was very strictly preserved. But the difference 
in the views and intentions of the two parties, corre 
sponded to the difference between the classes which go- 
verned them. The Protestants, being influenced mainly 
by the clergy, made their object religious domination. 
The Catholics, being led by statesmen, aimed at tem- 
poral advantages. ‘Thus it was, that circumstances had, 


“1 Even Mosheim, who, as a Protestant, was naturally prejudiced in 
favour of the Huguenots, says, that they had established ‘imperium in 
imperio; and he ascribes to the violence of their rulers the war of 1021. 
Mosherm’s Eccles, Hist. vol. ii. pp. 237, 238. 

17 Compare Mém. de Fontenay Mareuil, vol. ii. p. 88, with Flassan, Hid. 
de la Diplomatie Francaise, vol. ii. p. 351. 
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in France, so completely obliterated the original tendency 
of these two great sects, that, by a singular metamor- 
phosis, the secular principle was now represented by the 
Catholics, and the theological principle bythe Protestants. 
The authority of the clergy, and therefore the interests of 
superstition, were upheld by that very party which owed 
its origin to the diminution of both; they were, on the 
other hand, attacked by a party whose success had hitherto 
depended on the increase of both. If the Catholics tri- 
umphed, the ecclesiastical power would be weakened; if 
the Protestants triumphed, it would be strengthened. Of 
this fact, so far as the Protestants are concerned, I have 
just given ample proof, collected from their proceedings, 
and from the language of their own synods. And that 
the opposite, or secular principle, predominated among 
the Catholics, is evident, not only from their undeviating 
policy in the reigns of Henry 1V. and Louis XIII., but 
also from another circumstance worthy of note. For, their 
motives were so obvious, and gave such scandal to the 
church, that the pope, as the great protector of religion, 
thought himself bound to reprehend that disregard of 
theological interests which they displayed, and which he 
considered to be a crying and unpardonable offence. In 
1622, only one year after the struggle between the Pro- 
testants and Catholics had begun, he strongly remon- 
strated with the French government upon the notorious 
indecency of which they were guilty, in carrying on war 
against heretics, not for the purpose of suppressing the 
heresy, but merely with a view of procuring for the state 
those temporal advantages which, in the opinion of all 
pious men, ought to be regarded as of subordinate im- 
portance. !’ 

173 See the paper of instructions from Pope Gregory XV. in the appendix 
to Ranke, die Rom. Papste, vol. iii. pp. 178, 174: ‘Die Hauptsache aber ist 
was er dem Könige von Frankreich vorstellen soll: 1, dass er ja nicht den 
Verdacht auf sich laden werde als verfolge er die Protestanten bloss aus 
Staats-interesse.’ Bazin (Hist. de Louis XIII, vol. ii. p. 320) says, that 
Richelieu attacked the Huguenots ‘sans aucune idée de persécution reli- 
gieuse.’ See, to the same effect, Capefigue’s Richelieu, vol. i. p. 274; and 


the candid admissions of the Protestant Le Vassor, in his Hist. de Lowis XILI, 
vol. v. p. 11. 
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If, at this juncture, the Protestants had carried 
day, the loss to France would have been immense, per! 
irreparable. For no one, who is acquainted with the 1 
per and character of the French Calvinists, can doubt, 
if they had obtained possession of the government, t 
would have revived those religious persecutions whicl 
far as their power extended, they had already attem] 
to enforce. Not only in their writings, but even in 
edicts of their assemblies, we find ample proof of : 
meddling and intolerant spirit which, in every age, 
characterized ecclesiastical legislation. Indeed, suc 
spirit is the legitimate consequence of the fundame 
assumption fromwhich theological lawgivers usually st 
The clergy are taught to consider that their parainc 
duty is to preserve the purity of the faith, and guar 
against the invasions of heresy. Whenever, therefore, t 
rise to power, it almost invariably happens, that thevc: 
into politics the habits they have contracted in their | 
fession; and having long been accustomed to consi 
religious error as criminal, they now naturally attemp 
make it penal. And as all the European countries h: 
in the period of their ignorance, been once ruled by 
clergy, just so do we find in the law-books of every | 
those traces of their power which the progress of kn 
ledge is gradually effacing. We find the professors of 
dominant creed enacting laws against the professor 
other creeds; laws sometimes to burn them, someti! 
to exile them, sometimes to take away their civil rig 
sometimes only to take away their political rights. Th 
are the different gradations through which persecut 
passes; and by observing which, we may measure, in: 
country, the energy of the ecclesiastical spirit. At 
same time, the theory by which such measures are s 
ported, generally gives rise to other measures of a so 
what different, though of an analogous character. For 
extending the authority of law to opinions as well a 
acts, the basis of legislation becomes dangerously enlar; 
the individuality and independence of each man are 
vaded; and encouragement is given to the enactmer 
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ive and vexatious regulations, which are supposed to 
m for morals the service that the other class of laws 
ns for religion. Under pretence of favouring the 
‘e of virtue, and maintaining the purity of society, 
re troubled in their most ordinary pursuits, in the 
nest occurrences of life, in their amusements, nay, 
1 the very dress they may be inclined to wear. That 
what has actually been done, must be known to 
er has looked into the writings of the fathers, into 
10ns of Christian councils, into the different systems 
lesiastical law, or into the sermons of the earlier 
Indeed, all this is so natural, that regulations, 
ved in the same spirit, were drawn up for the 
ent of Geneva by the Calvinist clergy, and for the 
unent of England by Archbishop Cranmer and his 
tors; while a tendency, precisely identical, may be 
ed in the legislation of the Puritans, and to give a 
ter instance, in that of the Methodists. It is, there- 
ot surprising that, in France, the Protestant clergy, 
‘great power among their own party, should enforce 
ar discipline. Thus, to mention only a few exam- 
hey forbade any one to go to the theatre, or even 
iess the performance of private theatricals.""* They 
upon dancing as an ungodly amusement, and, there- 
ivy not only strictly prohibited it, but they ordered 
ll dancing-masters should be admonished by the 
al power, and desired to abandon so unchristian a 
jon. If, however, the admonition failed in effecting 
pose, the daneing-masters, thus remaining obdurate, 
obe excommunicated.'® With the same pious care 
‘¢lergy superintend other matters equally important. 
of their svnods, they ordered that all persons should 
1 from wearing gay apparel, and should arrange 
air with becoming modesty." In another synod, 
bade women to paint; and they declared, that if, 


i k'a Synodicon in Gallia, vol. i. p. lvii. 

i sel. i pp. Ivii. 17, 131, vol. i, p. 174, 

„d both rexes are required to keep modesty in their hair,’ &c. 
i. p. 119. 
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after this injunction, any woman persisted in painting, she 
should not be allowed to receive the sacrament.’’ To 
their own clergy, as the instructors and shepherds of the 
flock, there was paid an attention still more scrupulous. 
The ininisters of the word were permitted to teach He- 
brew, because Hebrew isa sacred dialect, uncontaminated 
by profane writers. But the Greek language, which con- 
tains all the philosophy and nearly all the wisdom of anti- 
quity, was to be discouraged, its study laid aside, its pro- 
fessorship suppressed.'’® And, in order that the mind 
might not be distracted from spiritual things, the study 
of chemistry was likewise forbidden; such a mere earthly 
pursuit being incompatible with the habits of the sacred 
profession.’ Lest, however, in spite of these precautions, 
knowledge should still creep in among the Protestants, 
other measures were taken to prevent even its earliest 
approach. The clergy, entirely forgetting that right of 
private judgment upon which their sect was founded, be- 
came so anxious to protect the unwary from error, that 
they forbade any person to print or publish a work with- 
out the sanction of the church, in other words, without 
the sanction of the clergy themselves.’®° When, by these 
means, they had destroyed the possibility of free inquiry, 
and, so far as they were able, had put a stop to the ac- 
quisition of all real knowledge, they proceeded to guard 
against another circumstance to which their measures had 
given rise. For, several of the Protestants, seeing that 
under such a system, it was impossible to educate their 
families with advantage, sent their children to some of 
those celebrated Catholic colleges, where alone a sound 

117 Quick's Synodicon, vol. i. p. 165. 

178 The synod of Alez, in 1620, says, ‘A minister may at the same time 
be professor in divinity and of the Hebrew tongue. But it is not seemly for 
him to profess the Greek also, because the most of his employment will be 
taken up in the exposition of Pagan and profane authors, unless he be dis- 
charged from the ministry.’ Quick's Synodicon, vol. ii. p. 57. Three years 
later, the synod of Charenton suppressed altogether the Greek rofessorsbips; 
‘as being superfluous and of small profit.’ Ibid. vol. ii. p. 113, 

19 The synod of St. Maixant, in 1609, orders that ‘colloquies and synods 
shall have a watchful eye over those ministers who study chemistry, and 


grievously reprove and censure them.’ Ibid. vol. i. p. 314. 
130 Ibid, vol. i. pp. 140, 194, vol. ii. p. 110. 
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education could then be obtained. But the clergy, so soon 
as they heard of this practice, put an end to it, by excom- 
municating the offending parents ;'*" and to this there was 
added an order forbidding them to admit into their own 
private houses any tutor who professed the Catholic reli- 
gion.!® Such was the way in which the French Protest- 
ants were watched over and protected by their spiritual 
masters. Even the minutest matters were not beneath 
the notice of these great legislators. They ordered that 
no person should go to a ball or masquerade ;'® nor ought 
any Christian to look at the tricks of conjurors, or at the 
famous game of goblets, or at the puppet-show; neither 
was he to be present at morris-dances; for all such amuse- 
ments should be suppressed by the magistrates, because 
they excite curiosity, cause expense, waste time.’ An- 
other thing to be attended to, is the names that are be- 
stowed in baptism. A child may have two christian names, 
though one is preferable.’ Great care, however, is to be 
observed in their selection. They ought to be taken from 
the Bible, but they ought not to be Baptist or Angel; 
neither should any infant receive a name which has been 
formerly used by the Pagans.'®® When the children are 
grown up, there are other regulations to which they must 
be subject. The clergy declared that the faithful must 
by no means let their hair grow long, lest by so doing 
they indulge in the luxury of ‘lascivious curls.’! 

They are to make their garments in such a manner as to 


181 Quick's Synodicon, vol. i. pp. lv. 235, 419, vol. ii. pp. 201, 509, 515. 
Compare Benoist, Hist. de l Edit ie Nantes, vol. ii. p. 473. 

182 Quick's Synodicon, vol. ii. p. 81. 

183 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 174. 

184 < All Christian magistrates are advised not in the least to suffer them, 
because it feeds foolish curiosity, puts upon unnecessary expenses, and wastes 
time.’ Ibid. vol. i. p. 194. 

188 This was a very knotty question for the theologians; but it was at 
length decided in the affirmative by the syned of Saumur: ‘On the 18th 
article of the same chapter, the deputies of Poictou demanded, whether two 
names might be given a child at baptism? To which it was replied: The 
thing was indifferent; however, parents were advised to observe herein Chris- 
tian simplicity.’ Ibid. vol. i. p. 178. 

186 hid. vol. i. pp. xlvi. 25. 

187 I quote the language of the synod of Castres, in 1626. Ibid. vol. ii. 
p. 174. 
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avoid ‘ the new-fangled fashions of the world :’ they are to 
have no tassels to their dress: their gloves must be 
without silk and ribbons: they are to abstain from far- 
dingales: they are to beware of wide sleeves.’* 

Those readers who have not studied the history of ec- 
clesiastical legislation, will perhaps be surprised to find, 
that men of gravity, men who had reached the years of 
discretion, and were assembled together in solemn council, 
should evince such a prying and puerile spirit; that they 
should display such miserable and childish imbecility. 
But, whoever will take a wider survey of human affairs, 
will be inclined to blame, not so much the legislators, as 
the system of which the legislators formed a part. For 
as to the men themselves, they merely acted after their 
kind. They only followed the traditions in which they 
were bred. By virtue of their profession, they had been 
accustomed to hold certain views, and, when they rose 
to power, it was natural that they should carry those 
views into effect; thus transplanting into the law-book 
the maxims they had already preached in the pulpit. 
Whenever, therefore, we read of meddling, inquisitive, and 
vexatious regulations imposed by ecclesiastical authority, 
we should remember, that they are but the legitimate re- 
sult of the ecclesiastical spirit; and that the way to remedy 
such grievances, or to prevent their occurrence, is not by 
vainly labouring to change the tendencies of that class 
from whence they pr oceed, but rather by confining the 
class within its proper limits, by jealously guarding against 
its earliest encroachments, by taking every opportunity of 
lessening its influence, and finally, when the progress of 
society will justify so great a step, oy depriving it of that 
political and legislative power which, though gradually 

falling from its hands, it is, even in ‘the most civilized 


(o 
countries, still allowed in some degree to retain. 


188 Quick's Synodicon, vol. i. p. 165, vol. ii. pp. 7, 174, 574, 583. In the 
same way, the Spanish clergy, early in the pre sent century, attem ted to 
regulate the dress of women. See Doblado's Letters from Spain, p. 202-200: 
a good illustration of the identity of the ecclesiastical spirit, whether it be 
Catholic or Protestant. 
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But, setting aside these general considerations, it will, 
at all events, be admitted, that I have collected sufficient 
evidence to indicate what would have happened to France, 
if the Protestants had obtained the upper hand. After 
the facts which I have brought forward, no one can pos- 
sibly doubt, that if such a misfortune had occurred, the 
liberal and, considering the age, the enlightened policy of 
Henry IV. and Louis XIII. would have been destroyed, 
in order to make way for that gloomy and austere system 
which, in every age and in every country, has been found 
to be the natural fruit of ecclesiastical power. To put, 
therefore, the question in its proper form, instead of say- 
ing that there was a war between hostile creeds, we should 
rather say that there was a war between rival classes. It 
was a contest, not so much between the Catholic religion 
and the Protestant religion, as between Catholic laymen 
and Protestant clergy. It was a struggle between tem- 
poral interests and theological interests,—between the 
spirit of the present and thie spirit of the past. And the 
point now at issue was, whether France should be go- 
verned by the civil power or by the spiritual power,— 
whether she should be ruled according to the large views 
of secular statesmen, or according to the narrow notions 
of a factious and intolerant priesthood. 

The Protestants having the great advantage of being 
the aggressive party, and being, moreover, inflamed by a 
religious zeal unknown to their opponents, might, under 
ordinary circumstances, have succeeded in their hazardous 
attempt; or, at all events, they might have protracted the 
struggle for an indefinite period. But, fortunately for 
France, in 1624, only three years after the war began, 
Richelieu assumed the direction of the government. He 
had for some years been the secret adviser of the queen- 
mother, into whose mind he had always inculcated the ne- 
cessity of complete toleration.’®? When placed at the head 

189 On his influence over her in and after 1616, see Le Vassor, Hist. de 
Louis XIII, vol. ii. p. 508 ; Mém. de Pontchartrain, vol. ii. p. 240; Mém. de 
Montglat, vol. i. p. 23; and compare, in Mém. de Richelieu, vol. ii. pp. 198- 


200, the curious arguments which he put in her mouth respecting the im- 
policy of making war on the Protestants. 
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of affairs, he pursued the same policy, and attempted in 
every way to conciliate the Protestants. The clergy of his 
own party were constantly urging him to exterminate the 
heretics, whose presence they thought polluted France. 
But Richelieu, having only secular objects, refused to em- 
bitter the contest by turning it into areligious war. He 
was determined to chastize the rebellion, but he would 
not punish the heresy. Even while the war was raging, 
he would not revoke those edicts of toleration, by whic 
the full liberty of religious worship was granted to the 
Protestants. And when they, in 1626, showed signs of 
compunction, or at allevents of fear, he publicly confirmed 
the Edict of Nantes,'”! and he granted them peace; al- 
though, as he says, he knew that by doing so, he should 
fall under the suspicion of those ‘ who so greatly affected 
the name of zealous Catholics.” A few months after- 
wards, war again broke out; and then it was that Riche- 
lieu determined on that celebrated siege of Rochelle, which, 
if brought to a successful issue, was sure to be a decisive 
blow against the French Protestants. That he was moved 
to this hazardous undertaking solely by secular considera- 
tions, is evident, not only from the general spirit of his 
preceding policy, but also from his subsequent conduct. 
ith the details of this famous siege, history is not con- 
cerned, as such matters have no value, except to military 
readers. It is enough to say that, in 1628, Rochelle was 
taken; and the Protestants, who had been induced by their 
clergy?” to continue to resist long after relief was hopeless, 


100 In 1625, the Archbishop of Lyons wrote to Richelieu, urging him 
‘ assiéger la Rochelle, et chitier ou, pour mieux dire, exterminer les hugue- 
nots, toute autre affaire cessante.” Bazin, Hist. de Louis XFL, vol. ii. p. 276. 
See also, on the anxiety of the clergy in the reign of Louis XIII. to estoy 
the Protestants, Benoist, Hist. de l'Edit de Nantes, vol. ii. pp. 155, 166 
245, 338, 378, 379, 427 ; Sismondi, Hist. des Francais, vol. xxii. p. 485. 

191 He contirmed it in March 1626 ; Flassan, Hist. de la Diplomatie Fran- 
çaise, vol. ii. p. 399; and also in the preceding January. See Benoist, Hist. 
de l Edit de Nantes, vol. ii. appendix, pp. 77, 81. 

192 «Ceux qui affectent autant le nom de zélés catholiques.’ Afém. de 
Richelieu, vol. iii. p. 16; and at p. 2, he, in the same year (1626), saya, that 
he was opposed by those who had ‘un trop ardent et précipité désir de 
ruiner les huguenots.’ 

93 Sismondi, Hist. des Français, vol, xxiii. p, 60. 
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and who, in consequence, had suffered the most dreadful 
hardships, were obliged to surrender at discretion.'** The 
privileges of the town were revoked, and its magistrates 
removed; but the great minister, by whom these things 
were effected, still abstained from that religious persecu- 
tion to which he was urged.!® He granted to the Pro- 
testants the toleration which he had offered at an earlier 
period, and he formally conceded the free exercise of their 
public worship.’ But, such was their infatuation, that 
because he likewise restored the exercise of the Catholic 
religion, and thus gave to the conquerors the same liberty 
that he had granted to the conquered, the Protestants 
murmured at the indulgence; they could not bear the 
idea that their eyes should be offended by the perform- 
ance of Popish rites.’®” And their indignation waxed so 
high, that the next year they, in another part of France, 
again rose in arms. As, however, they were now stripped 
of their principal resources, they were easily defeated ; 
and, their existence as a political faction being destroyed, 
they were, in reference to their religion, treated by Riche- 
lieu in the same manner as before.'® To the Protestants 
generally, he confirmed the privilege of preaching and of 
performing the other ceremonies of their creed.’ To 

194 On the sufferings of the inhabitants, see extract from the Dupuis Mss., 
in Capefigue's Richelieu, vol. i. p. 351. Fontenay Mareuil, who was an eye- 
witness, says, that the besieged, in some instances, ate their own children; 
and that the burial-grounds were guarded, to prevent the corpses from bei 
dug up and turned into food. Mém. de Fi Mareuil, vol. ii. p. 119. 

195 And in which he would most assuredly have been supported by 
Louis XIII. ; of whom an intelligent writer says: ‘Il étoit plein fe pisté et 
de zèle pour le service de Dieu et pour la grandeur de l’église; et sa plus 
sensible joie, en prenant La Rochelle et les autres places qu’il prit, fut de 
penser qu'il chasseroit de son royaume les hérétiques, et qu’il le purgeroit 

ar cette voie des différentes religions qui gatent et infectent l’église de 
Jieu.”’ Mém. de Motterille, vol. i. p. 425, edit. Petitot, 1824. 

3% Bazin, Hist. de Lows XIII, vol. ii. p. 423; Sismondi, Hist. des Fran- 
çais, vol. xxiii. p. 77; Capefigue's Richelieu, vol. i. p. 857; Mém. de Fontenay 
Mareuil, vol. ii. p. 122. 

197 ‘Les huguenots murmuraient de voir le rétablissement de l'église 
romaine au sein de leur ville.’ Capefigue’s Richelieu, vol. i. p. 359. 

198 < Dès qu'il ne s'agit plus d’un parti politique, il concéda, comme & 
la Rochelle, la liberté de conscience et la faculté de prêche.’ Capefigue’s 
Richelieu, vol. i. p. 381. Compare Smedley’s Hist. of the Reformed Religion 
in France, vol. iil. p. 201, with Mémoires de Richelieu, vol. iv. p. 484. 

199 The Edict of Nismes, in 1629, an important document, will be found 
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their leader, Rohan, he granted an amnesty, and, a few 
years afterwards, employed hiin in important public ser- . 
vices. After this, the hopes of the party were destroyed ; 
they never again rose in arms, nor do we find any men- 
tion of them until a much later period, when they were 
barbarously persecuted by Louis XIV.” But from all 
such intolerance Richelieu sedulously abstained; and hav- 
ing now cleared the land from rebellion, he embarked in 
that vast scheme of foreign policy, of which I have al- 
ready given some account, and in which he clearly showed 
that his proceedings against the Protestants had not been 
caused by hatred of their religious tenets. For, the same 

arty which he attacked at home, he supported abroad. 

Je put down the French Protestants, because they were 
a turbulent faction that troubled the state, and wished to 
suppress the exercise of all opinions unfavourable to them- 
selves. But, so far from carrying on a crusade against 
their religion, he, as I have already observed, encouraged 
it in other countries; and, though a bishop of the Catholic 
church, he did not hesitate, by treaties, by money, and by 
force of arms, to support the Protestants against the House 
of Austria, maintain the Lutherans against the Emperor 
of Germany, and uphold the Calvinists against the King 
of Spain. 

I have thus endeavoured to draw a slight, though, I 
trust, a clear outline, of the events which took place in 
France during the reign of Louis XIII., and particularly 
during that part of it which included the administration 
of Richelieu. But such occurrences, important as they 
are, only formed a single phase of that larger development 
which was now displaying itself in nearly every branch of 
the national intellect. They were the mere political ex- 


in Quick's Synodicon, vol. i. pp. xevi.-cill., and in Benoist, Hist. de? Edit de 
Nantes, vol. ìi. appendix, pp. 82-98; and a commentary ou it in Bazin, Hia. 
de Louis XII, vol. iii. pp. 36-38. M. Bazin, unfortunately for the reputa- 
tion of this otherwise valuable work, never quotes his authorities. 

20 In 1633, their own historian says: ‘les Réformez ne faisoient plus de 
yarty.” Lenoist, Hist. de l Edit de Nantes, vol. ii. p. 532. Compare Sir Thomas 
Lianmer's account of France in 1648, in Buabury's Correspond. of Hanmer, 
p. 309, Lond. 1838. 
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pression of that bold and sceptical spirit which cried havoc 
to the prejudicesand superstitions of men. For, the govern- 
ment of Richelieu was successful, as well as progressive; 
and no government can unite these two qualities, unless 
its measures harmonize with the feelings and temper of 
theage. Such an administration, though it facilitates pro- 
gress, is not the cause of it, but is rather its measure and 
symptom. The cause of the progress lies far deeper, and 
is governed by the general tendency of the time. And 
as the different tendencies observable in successive gene- 
rations depend on the difference in their knowledge, it is 
evident, that we can only understand the working of the 
tendencies, by taking a wide view of the amount and cha- 
racter of the knowledge. To comprehend, therefore, the 
real nature of the great advance made during the rei 
of Louis XIII., it becomes necessary that I should lay be- 
fore the reader some evidence respecting those higher and 
more Important facts, which historians are apt to neglect, 
but without which the study of the past is an idle and 
trivial pursuit, and history itself a barren field, which, 
bearing no fruit, is unworthy of the labour that is wasted 
on the cultivation of so ungrateful a soil. 

It is, indeed, a very observable fact, that while Riche- 
lieu, with such extraordinary boldness, was secularizi 
the whole system of French politics, and by his disregard 
of ancient interests, was setting at naught the most ancient 
traditions, a course precisely similar was being pursued, 
in a still higher department, by a man greater than he; 
by one, who, if I may express my own opinion, is the most 
profound among the many eminent thinkers France has 
produced. Ispeak of Réné Descartes, of whom the least 
that can be said is, that he effected a revolution more de- 
cisive than has ever been brought about by any other 
single mind. With his mere physical discoveries we are 
not now concerned, because in this Introduction I do not 
pretend to trace the progress of science, except in those 
epochs which indicate a new turn in the habits of na- 
tional thought. But I may- remind the reader, that he 
was the first who successfully applied algebra to geome- 

VOL. I. MM 
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try ;°! that he pointed out the important law of th 
sines ;7°? that in an age in which optical instruments wer 
extremely imperfect, he discovered the changes to which 
light is subjected in the eye by the cystalline lens 


901 Thomas (Eloge, in Giurres de Descartes, vol. i. p. 32) aaya, ‘cet ingr- 
ment, cest Descartes qui l'a créé; c'est l'application de l'algèbre ib 
géométrie. And this, in the highest sense, is strictly true; for although 
Vieta and two or three others in the sixteenth century had anticipated ths 
step, we owe entirely to Descartes the maynificent discovery of the posi- 
bility of applying algebra to the geometry of curves, he being undoubtedly 
the first who expressed them by algebraic equations. See Montucla, Hid. 
dex Mathémat. vol. i. pp. 704, 705, vol. ii. p. 120, vol. iii. p. Of. 

202 The statements of Huygena and of Isaac Vossius to the effect ths 
Descartes had seen the papers of Snell before publishing his diacovery, are an- 
supported by any direct evidence; at least none of the historians of scienee, 
eo far at I am aware, have brought forward any. So strong, however, i 
the disposition of mankind at large to depreciate great men, and so genenl 
is the desire to convict them of plagiarism, that this charge, improbable is 
itself, and only resting on the testimony of two envious rivals, has been not 
only revived by modern writers, but has been, even in our awn time, spokes 
of as a well-established and notorious fact! The flimsy basis of this accum- 
tion is clearly exposed by M. Bordas Demoulin, in his valuable work Le Car- 
tésianiame, Varia, 1843, vol. ii. pp. 9-12; while, on the other side of the 
question, I refer with regret to Sir J). Brewster on the Progress of Optics 
Second Report of British Association, pp. 309, 310; and to Whetwell’s Hut 
of the Inductive Sctences, vol. ii. pp. 379, 502, 503. 

203 See the interesting remarks of Sprengel (Hist. de la Médecine, vol. iv. 
pp. 271, 272), and Gurres de Descartes, vol. iv. pp. 371 seq. What makes 
this the more observable ia, that the study of the crystalline lens was neg- 
lected long after the death of Descartes, and no attempt made for more 
than a hundred years to complete his views by ascertaining ita intimate 
structure. Indeed, it is said (Zhomaon’s Animal Chemistry, p. 512) that the 
ervstalline lens and the two humours were first analvzed in 1802. Com 
Simon's Animal Chemistry, vol. ii. pp. 419-421 ; Henle, Traité d Anatomie, 
vol. i. p. 307; Lepelletier, Physiologie Médicale, vol. iii. p. 160: Mayos 
Humen Physiol. p. 279; Blainville, Physiol. comparée, vol. iii. pp. 325-328; 

none of whom refer to any analysis earlier than the nineteenth century. I 
notice this partly as a contribution to the history of our knowledge, and 
partly as proving how slow men have been in following Descartes, and m 
completing his viewa; for, as M. Blainville justly observes, the chemical 
laws of the lens must be understood, before we can exhaustively generalize 
the optical lawa of its refraction; so that, in fact, the researches of Berze- 
lius on the eve are complemental to those of Descartes. The theory of the 
limitation of the crystalline lens according to the descending scale of the 
animal kingdom, and the connexion between its development and a general 
increase of sensuous perception, seem to have been little studied ; but Dr. 
Grant (Comparative Anatomy, p. 252) thinks that the lens exists in some of 
the rotifera; while in regard to its origin, I find a curious statement in 
MMiiller’s Physiology, vol. i. p. £50, that after ita removal in mammals, it has 
been reproduced by its matrix, the capsule. (If this can be relied on, it will 
tell against the suggestion of Schwann, who supposes, in his Microscopical 
Researches, 1847, pp. 87, 88, that its mode of life is vegetable, and that it 
is not ‘a secretion of its capsule.’) As to its probable existence in the 
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: he directed attention to the consequences resulting 
n the weight of the atmosphere ;™ and that he, more- 
r, detected the causes of the rainbow,” that singular 
nomenon, with which, in the eyes of the vulgar, some 
ylogical superstitions are still connected. At the 
e time, and as if to combine the most varied forms of 
ellence, he is not only allowed to be the first geome- 
aan of the age,” but by the clearness and admirable 
cision of his style, he became one of the founders of 
mch prose.”® And although he was constantly en- 


rozoa, see Rymer Jones's Animal Kingdom, 1855, p. 96, ‘ regarded either 
ervstalline lens, or an otolithe ;’ and as to its embryonic development, 
Burdach, Traité de Physiologie, vol. iii. pp. 435-438. 

“ Torricelli first weighed the air in 1643. Brande’s Chemistry, vol. i. 
W); Leshe's Natural Philosophy, p. 419: but there is a letter from Des- 
es, written as early as 1631, ‘ou il explique le phénomène de la sus- 
aon du mercure dans un tuyau fermé par en haut, en l'attribuant au 
le de la colonne d'air élevée jusqu'au dela des nues.’ Bordas Demoulin, 
ertécaniame, Vol. i. p. 311. And Montucla (Hist. des Mathémat. vol. ii. 
Je) says of Descartes, ‘noua avons des preuves que ce philosophe re- 
pot avant Torricelli la pesanteur de l'air.’ Descartes himself says, that 
sasmated the subsequent experiment of Pascal. Œuvres de Descartes, 
x pp. 34, 351. 

b ti Whewell, who has treated Descartes with marked injustice, does 
vrthelean allow that he ia ‘the genuine author of the explanation of the 
bw. Hist. of the Induc. Sciences, vol. ii. pp. 380, 384. See also le's 
wka, vol iii. p. 19; Thomson's Hist. of the Royal S ciety, p. 364; Hal- 
va Dat. of Lurope, vol. ii. p. 205; (urres de Descartes, vol. 1. pP. 47, 48, 
ey. pv. 265-254. On the theory of the rainbow as known in the present 
van, we Koe mtz, Course of Metcorology, pp. 440-445; and Forbes on Me- 
nény. pp. 125-130, in Report of British Association for 1840. Compare 
vee Natural Philosophy, p. 531; Pouillet, Elémens de Physique, vol. ii. 


The Hebrew notion of the rainbow is well known; and for the ideas 
uber nations on this subject, see Prichards Physical History of Man- 
disol v. pp. 154, 176; Aames's Sketches of the History of Man, vol. iv. 
2, Edinb. 178s ; and Burdach's Physiologie, vol. v. pp. 548, 547, Paris, 
Bi, 
I Thomas calls him ‘le plus grand géomètre de son siècle’? CGwvres de 
vartesas, Vol. i. p. 59. Sir W. Hamilton (Discussions on Philosophy, p. 271) 
a ‘the greatest mathematician of the age;’ and Montucla can find no 
bat Plato to compare with him: ‘On ne sauroit donner une idée plus 
wo de ce qu'a été l'époque de Descartes dans la géométrie moderne, qu'en 
mperant & celle de Platon dans le géométrie ancienne. . . .. De même 
a 42+ Piaton prépara par sa découverte celles des Archimède, des Apol- 
as, &r., on peut dire que Descartes a jetté les fondemens de celles qui 
“ont aujourd'hui les Newton, les Leibnitz, &c.’ Bfuntucla, Hist. 
thémat. vol. ii. p. 112. 
” *[ewartes joint encore à ses antres titres, celui d'avoir été un des 
wurs de notre langue.’ Biog. Univ. vol. xi. p. 154. Sir James Mack- 
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gaged in those lofty inquiries into the nature of the human 
mind, which can never be studied without wonder, I had 
almost said can never be read without awe, he combined 
with them a long course of laborious experiment upon 
the animal frame, which raised him to the highest rank 
among the anatomists of his time.” The great discovery 
made by Harvey of the circulation of the blood, was neg- 
lected by most of his contemporaries;?'? but it was at 
once recognized by Descartes, who made it the basis of 
the physiological part of his work on Man." He like 
wise adopted the discovery of the lacteals by Aselli,?” 


intosh (Dissert. on Ethical Philos, p. 186) has also noticed the influence of 
Descartes in forming the style of French writers; and I think that M. Cousin 
has somewhere made a similar remark. 

29 Thomas says, ‘ Descartes eut aussi la gloire d'être un des premiers 
anatomistes de son siècle.’ Qsuvres de Descartes, vol. i. p. 55; see also p. 101. 
In 1639, Descartes writes to Mersenne ( Œuvres, vol. viit. p. 100) that fe had 
been engaged ‘depuis onze ana’ in studying comparative anatomy by dis- 
section. Compare p. 174, and vol. i. pp. 175-184. 

n0 Dr, Whewell (Hist. of the Inductive Sciences, vol. iti. p. 440) saya: ‘It 
was for the most part readily accepted by his countrymen; but that abroad 
it had to encounter considerable opposition.” For thia no authority is 

uoted; and yet one would be glad to know who told Dr. Whewell that the 

iscovery was readily accepted. So far from meeting in England with ready 
acceptance, it was during many years almost universally denied. Aubrey was 
assured by Harvey that in consequence of his book on the Circulation of the 
Blood he lost much of his practice, was believed to be crackbrained, and 
was opposed by ‘all the physicians.’ Aubrey's Letters and Lires, vol. it 
P: 383. Dr. Wilia (Life of Harvey, p. xli., in Harvey's Works, edit. Syden- 

am Society, 1847) says, ‘Ilarvey’s views were at first rejected almost 
universally.” Dr. Elliotson (Human Physiology, p. 194) saya, ¢ Ilis imme- 
diate reward was general ridicule and abuse, and a great diminution of his 
practice.” Broussais (Ewamen des Dortrines Médicales, vol. i. p. vil) RAYS, 
‘Tfarvey passa pour fou quand il annonça la découverte de la circulation.’ 
Finally, Sir William Temple, who belongs to the generation subsequent to 
Harvey, and who, indeed, was not born until some years after the discovery 
Was ma'e, mentions it in his works in such a manner as to show that even 
then it was not universally received by educated men. See two curious 
Passages, which have escaped the notice of the historians of physiology, in 

Forks of Sir W. Temple, vol. iii. pp. 293, 460, 8vo., 1814. 

2u Taken by Descartes as the basis of his physiology, in his work on 
Man?’ Whewells Hist. of the Induce. Sciences, val. Hi. p- 441. ‘Réné Des- 
cartes se déclara un des premiera en faveur de la doctrine de la circulation.’ 
Renouard, Hist. de la Médecine, vol. ii. p. 163. See also Bordas Demoulin, 
le Cartésianisme, vol. ii. p. 324; and Giuvres de Descartes, vol. i. pp. 68, 179, 
vol. iv. pp. 42, 449, vol. ix. pp. 159, 332. Compare Willis's Life of Harvey, 
p. xlv., in Marrey Works. 

212 “Lea veines blanches, dites lactées, qu'Aeellius a découvertes depuis 

eu dans le mésentére.’ De la Formation du Fetus, sec. 49, in Œuvres de 


escurtes, vol, iv. p. 483. 
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ų like every great truth yet laid before the world, 
it its first appearance, not only disbelieved, but co- 
with ridicule.?”® 
ese things might have been sufficient to rescue even 
'hysical labours of Descartes from the attacks con- 
y made on them by men who either have not studied 
orks, or else, having studied them, are unable to 
stand their merit. But the glory of Descartes, and 
fluence he exercised over his age, do not depend 
on such claims as these. Putting them aside, he is 
athor of what is emphatically called Modern Philo- 
„74 He is the originator of that great system and 
əd of metaphysics, which notwithstanding its errors, 
le undoubted. merit of having given a wonderful im- 
to the European mind, and communicated to-it an 
tv which has been made available for other purposes 
ifferent character. Besides this, and superior to it, 
is another obligation which we are under to the me- 
of Descartes. He deserves the gratitude of posterity, 
»much on account of what he built up, as on account 
at he pulled down. His life was one great and suc- 
il warfare against the prejudices and traditions of 

He was great as a creator, but he was far greater 
lestrover. In this respect he was the true succes- 
‘Luther, to whose labours his own were the fitting 
ement. He completed what the great German re- 
r had left undone.”* He bore to the old systems of 


sen Harvey denied it to the last. Sprengel, Hist. de la Méd. vol. iv. 
24. Compare Harvey's Warka, edit. Nydenham Soc. Pp- 805, 614. 
Cousin (fiat, de la Philos, I. série, vol. i. p. 39) says ot Descartes, 
‘uler ouvraye écrit en français est de 1637. C’est donc de 1637 
» Ja philosophie moderne.’ See the rame work, I. série, vol. iii. 
ul compare Stewart's Philos. of the Mind, vol. i. pp. 14, 529, with 
Parent, in (Eurres de Fontenelle, Paria, 1768, vol. v. p. 444, and vol. 
s: *Cartésien, ou, si l'on veut, philosophe moderne.’ 
weartes avait établi dans le domaine de la pensée l'indépendance 
ie Le raison; il avait déclaré a la scolastique et à la théologie que 
i- Phomime ne pouvait plus relever que de l'évidence qu'il aurait 
par lui-meme., Ce que Lutner avait commencé dans la religion, le 
wysie si actif et si prompt l'importait dans la philosophie, et l'on 
a is doable rloire de Allemagne et de la France que Descartes est 
vi de Luther.’ Lerminier, Philos. du Droit, vol. ii. p. 141. See also, 
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philosophy precisely the same relation that Luther bore 
to the old systems of religion. He was the great reformer 
and liberator of the European intellect. To prefer, there- 
forc, even the most successful discoverers of physical laws, 
to this great innovator and disturber of tradition, is just 
as if we should prefer knowledge to freedom, and believe 
that science is better than liberty. We must, indeed, 
always be grateful to those eminent thinkers, to whose 
labours we are indebted for that vast body of physical 
truths which we now possess. But, let us reserve the 
full measure of our homage for those far greater men, who 
have not hesitated to attack and destroy the most in- 
veterate prejudices ; men who, by removing the pressure 
of tradition, have purified the very source and fountain 
of our knowledge, and secured its future progress, by 
casting off obstacles in the presence of which progress was 
impossible.?"® 

It will not be expected, perhaps it will hardly be 
desired, that I should enter into a complete detail of the 
philosophy of Descartes; a philosophy which, in England 
at least, is rarely studied, and, therefore, is often attacked. 
But it will be necessary to give such an account of it as 
will show its analogy with the anti-theological policy of 
Richelieu, and will thus enable us to see the full extent of 
that vast movement which took place in France before the 
accession of Louis XIV. By this means, we shall be able 
to understand how the daring innovations of the great 
minister were so successful, since they were accom- 
panied and reinforced by corresponding innovations in the 
national intellect; thus affording an additional instance 
of the way in which the political history of every coun 
is to be explained by the history of its intellectual 

rogress. 

In 1637, when Richelieu was at the height of his 

power, Descartes published that great work which he had 


on the philosophy of Descartes as a product of the Reformation, Ward's Ideal 
of a Christian Church, p. 498. 

216 For, as Turgot finely says, ‘ce n'est pas l'erreur qui s’oppose aux 
progrès de la vérité. Ce cont la mollesse, l'entêtement, l'esprit de routine, 
tout ce qui porte à l'inaction.’ Pensées in CEuvres de Turgot, vol. ii. p. 343. 
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r been meditating, and which was the first open an- 
ncement of the new tendencies of the French mind. 
this work he gave the name of a ‘Method; and 
iredly, the method is the most alien to what is com- 
ily called theology that can possibly be conceived. In- 
d. so far from being theological, it is essentially and 
lusively psychological. The theological method rests 
incient records, on tradition, on the voice of antiquity. 
> method of Descartes rests solely on the consciousness 
h man has of the operations of his own mind. And, 
uny one should mistake the meaning of this, he, in 
sequent works, developed it at great length, and with 
ivalled clearness. For his main object was to popularize 
views which he putforward. Therefore, says Descartes, 
srite in French rather than in Latin, because I trust 
t they who only employ their simple and native reason 
| estimate my opinions more fairly than they who only 
eve in ancient books.”!” So strongly does he insist 
m this, that almost at the beginning of his first work, 
cautions his readers against the common error of look- 
to antiquity for knowledge; and he reminds them 
t ‘when men are too curious to know the practices of 


t aves, they generally remain very ignorant of their 


0.728 

indeed, so far from following the old plan of searching 
truth in the records of the past, the great essential of 
s new philosophy is to wean ourselves from all such 
mittions, and, beginning the acquisition of knowledge 
the work of destruction, first pull down, in order that 
erwards we may build up.™? When I, says Descartes, 
forth in the pursuit of truth, I found that the best way 
>t» reject every thing I had hitherto received, and 


"* Ft si j'éeria en francais, qui est la langue de mon pays, plutôt qu'en 
opust celle de mes précepteur, c'est à cause que J'espère que ceux 

soe ervent que de leur raison naturelle toute pure, jugeront mieux de 
Toons que eeux qui ne eroient qu'aux livres anciens. de la 

ieie, in Churres de Descartes, vol. 1. pp. 210, 211. 

Pye i. p. 127, 

' + Ee ting alo vom Zweifel an, und ging durch denselben zur Gewiss- 
fer Lennemann Gesch, der Philos. vol. x. p. 218. Compare Second 

ware en Sorbonne, in Wurres de Turgot, vol. ii. p. 89. 
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pluck out all my old opinions, in order that I might lay 
the foundation of them afresh: believing that, by this 
means, I should more easily accomplish the great scheme 
of life, than by building on an old basis, and supporting 
myself by principles which I had learned in my youth, 
without examining if they were really true.7*? ‘I, there- 
fore, will occupy myself freely and earnestly in effecting a 
general destruction of all my old opinions.’??! For, if we 
would know all the truths that can be known, we must, 
in the first place, free ourselves from our prejudices, and 
make a point of rejecting those things which we have 
received, until we have subjected them to a new examina- 
tion.” We, therefore, must derive our opinions, not from 
tradition but from ourselves. We must not pass judgment 
upon any subject which we do not clearly and distinctly 
understand; for, even if such a judgment is correct, it 
can only be so by accident, not having solid ground on 
which to support itself.” -But, so far are we from this 
state of indifference, that our memory is full of preju- 
dices :*** we pay attention to words rather than to 
things; and being thus slaves to form, there are too 
many of us who ‘believe themselves religious, when, in 
fact, they are bigoted and superstitious; who think them- 
selves perfect because they go much to church, because 
they often repeat prayers, because they wear short hair, 
because they fast, because they give alms. These are the 
men who imagine themselves such friends of God, that 
nothing they do displeases Him; men who, under pretence 
of zeal, gratify their passions by committing the greatest 
crimes, such as betraying towns, killing princes, extermi- 


320 Disc. de la Méthode, in Œuvres de Descartes, vol. i. p. 136. 


231 ¢ Je m/’appliquerai sérieusement et avec liberté à détruire générale- 
ment toutes mes anciennes opinions.’ Méditations in Œuvres de L 
vol. i. p. 236. 

233 Principes de la Philosophie, part i. sec. 75, in Œuvres de Descartes, 
vol, iii. pp. 117, 118; and compare vol. ii. p. 417, where he givea a striking 
illustration of this view. | 

483 Méditations, in (Euvres de Descartes, vol. i. pp. 303, 304. 

74 ¢Nous avons rempli notre mémoire de beaucoup de préjugés.’ Pria- 
cipes de la Philos. part. 1. sec. 47, in (Œuvres, vol. iii, p. 91. 

233 (Euvres, vol. iü. p. 117. 
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nating nations: and all this they do to those who will not 
change their opinions.’26 

These were the words of wisdom which this great 
teacher addressed to his countrymen only a few years after 
they had brought to a close the last religious war that has 
ever been waged in France. The similarity of these views 
to those which, about the same time, were put forth by 
Chillingworth, must strike every reader, but ought not to 
excite surprise ; for they were but the natural products of a 
state of society in which the right of private judgment, and 
the independence of the human reason, were first solidly 
established. If we examine this matter a little closer, we 
shall find still further proof of the analogy between France 
and England. So identical are the steps of the progress, 
that the relation which Montaigne bears to Descartes is 
just the same as that which Hooker bears to Chilling- 
worth; the same in reference to the difference of time, and 
also in reference to the difference of opinions. The mind 
of Hooker was essentially sceptical; but his genius was so 
restrained by the prejudices of his age, that, unable to dis- 
cern the supreme authority of private judgment, he ham- 
pered it by appeals to councils and to the general voice of 
ecclesiasticalantiquity : impediments which Chillingworth, 
thirty years later, effectually removed. In precisely the 
same way, Montaigne, like Hooker, was sceptical; but, 
like him, he lived at a period when the spirit of doubt was 
yet young, and when the mind still trembled before the 
authority of the church. It is, therefore, no wonder that 
even Montaigne, who did so much for his age, should have 


O 
hesitated respecting the capacity of men to work out for 


226 í Ce qu’on peut particulièrement remarquer en ceux qui, croyant être 
dévots, sont seulement bigots et superstitieux, c'est à dire qui, sous ombre 
u’ils vont souvent à l'église, qu’ils récitent force prières, qu’ils portent les 
cheveux courts, qu'ils jeûnent, qu'ils donnent l'aumône, pensent être entière- 
ment parfaits, et simnginent qu’ils sont si grands amis de Dieu, qu'ils ne 
gauroient rien faire qui lui déplaise, et que tout ce que leur dicte leur 
sion est un bon zèle, bien qu'elle leur dicte quelquefois les plus grands crimes 
ui puissent être commis par des hommes, comme de trahir des villes, de tuer 
des princes, d’exterminer des peuples entiers, pour cela seul qu’ils ne suivent 
pas leurs opinions,’ Les Passions de VAme, in Œuvres de Descartes, vol. iv. 


pp. 194, 195, 
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themselves great truths; and that, pausing in the cou 
that lay before him, his scepticism should often have 
sumed the form of a distrust of the human facultie 
Such shortcomings, and such imperfections, are me! 
an evidence of the slow growth of society, and of the 
possibility for even the greatest thinkers to outstript 
contemporaries beyond a certain point. But, with the 
vance ot knowledge, this deficiency was at length suppl 
and, asthe generationafter Hooker brought forth Chill 
worth, just so did the generation after Montaigne b 
forth Descartes. Both Chillingworth and Descartes \ 
eminently sceptical; but their scepticism was directed 
against the human intellect, but against those appea 
authority and tradition without which it had hitherto 
supposed that the intellect could not safely proceed. ' 
this was the case with Chillingworth, we have already : 
That it was likewise the case with Descartes, is. if poss 
still more appirent; for that profound thinker belic 
not only that the mind, by its own efforts, could rov 
its most ancient opinions, but that it could, without | 
aid, build up a new and solid system in place of the 
which it had thrown down.” 

It is this extraordinary confidence in the power o 
human intellect, which eminently characterizes Desca 
and has given to his philosophy that peculiar subli 
which distinguishes it from all other systems. Sı 
from thinking that a knowledge of the external wor 
essential to the discovery of truth, he laid it down 
fundamental principle, that we. must begin by ignc 
such knowledge ;*”” that the first step is to separate 


“7 As is particularly evident in his long chapter, headed ‘ Apolo 
Raimond Sebond.’ Fe:ais de Montaigne, livre ii. chap. xii. Paris, 
p. 270-382; and see Tennemann, Gexch, der Philon. vol. ix. p. 455. 
#8 Hie very clearly separates himself from men like Montaigne: 
que j imitasse pour cela Jes sceptiques, qui ne dottent que pour dor 
affectent d'être toujours irrésolus; car, au contraire, tout mon desa 
tendoit qu'à m'assurer, et à rejeter la terre mouvante et le sable pour t 
le roc ou l'argile.” Discours de la Méthode, in Ceucres de Descartes, 

pp. 153, 154. 
729 According to the view of Descartes, it was to be ignored, not ı 
There is no instance to be found in his works of a denial of the exist 
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selves fromthe delusions of nature, and reject the evidence 
presented to our senses.” For, says Descartes, nothing is 
certain but thought; nor are there any traths exeept those 
which necessarily follow from the operation of our own 
consciousness. We have no knowledge of our soul except 
as a thinking substance;“’ and it were easier for us to 
believe that the soul should cease to exist, than that it 
should cease to think.“* And, as to man himself, what 
is he but the incarnation of thought? For that which 
constitutes the man, is not his bones, nor his flesh, nor his 
blood. These are the accidents, the incumbrances, the 
impediments of his nature. But the man himself is the 
thought. The invisible me, the ultimate fact of existence, 
the mystery of life, is this: ‘I am a thing that thinks.’ 
This, therefore, is the beginning and the basis of our 
knowledge. The thought of each man is the last element 


the external world; nor does the passage as from him by Mr. Jobert 
(New System of Philos, vol. ii. pp. 161, 162, Lond. 1849) at all justify the in- 
terpretation of that ingenious writer, who confuses certainty in the ordinary 
sense of the word with certainty in the Cartesian sense, A similar error is 
made by those who suppose that his ‘Je pense, done je suis’ is an enthy- 
meme; and having JAEn this for granted, they turn on the great philoso- 
pher, and accuse him of begging the question! Such eritics overlook the 
difference between a logical process and a psychological one; and therefore 
they do not see that this famous sentence was the description of a mental 
fact, and not the statement of a mutilated syllogism. è student of the 
philosophy of Descartes must always distinguish between these two processes, 
and remember that each process has an order of proof peculiar to itself; or 
at all events he must remember that such was the opinion of Descartes, 
Compare, on the Cartesian enthymeme, Cousin, Mist. de la Philos. I. série, 
vol. iv. pp. 512, 513, with a note in Kritik der reinen Vernunft, Kant's Werke, 
vol. ii. pp. 323, 324. 

230 Méditations, in (Œuvres de Descartes, vol. i. pp. 220, 226; and again in 
the Objections et Réponses, Uwvres, vol. ii. pp. 245, 246. 

231 é Au lieu que, lorsque nous tåchons à connoitre plus distinctement 
notre nature, nous pouvons voir que notre ime, en tant qu'elle est une 
substance distincte du corps, ne nous est connue que par cela seul qu'elle 
pense.’ CEuvres de Descartes, vol. iv. p 482. Compare vol, iii. p. 96, Prin- 
cipes de la Philosophie, purt i. sec. 59, 

232 í En sorte qu'il me seroit bien plua aisé de eroire que l'Ame cesseroit 
d'être quand on dit qu'elle cesse de penser, que non pas de concevoir qu'ella 
soit sans pensée’ Euvres de Descartes, val. viii. p. S74, That ‘the soul 
always thinks,’ is a conclusion also arrived at by Berkeley by a different 
process. See his subtle argument, Principles of Tuman Knowledyo, i. 
sec. 98, in Berkeley's Works, vol. i. p. 123; and for a curious application of 
this to the theory of dreaming, see Burdach, Physiologie comme Science d Ob- 
servation, vol. v. pp. 205, 230, 
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to which analysis can carry us; it is the supreme judge of 
every doubt; it is the starting-point for all wisdom. 
Taking our stand on this ground, we rise, says Des- 
cartes, to the perception of the existence of the Deity. 
For, our belief in His existence is an irrefragable proof that 
He exists. Otherwise, whence does the belief arise? Since 
nothing can come out of nothing, and since no effect can 
be without a cause, it follows that the idea we have of 
God must have an origin; and this origin, whatever name 
we give it, is no other than God.”4 Thus, the ultimate 
proof of His existence is our idea of it. Instead, therefore, 
of saying that we know ourselves because we believe in 
God, we should rather say that we believe in God because 
we know ourselves.” This is the order and precedence 
of things. The thought of cach man is sufficient to prove 
His existence, and it is the only proof we can ever pos- 
sess. Such, therefore, is the dignity and supremacy of 
the human intellect, that even this, the highest of all mat- 
ters, flows from it, as from its sole source.“* Hence, our 
religion should not be acquired by the teaching of others, 
but should be worked out by ourselves; it is not to be 
borrowed from antiquity, but it is to be discovered by 
each man’s mind; it is not traditional, but personal. It 
is because this great truth has been neglected, that im- 
piety has arisen. If each man were to content himself 
with that idea of God which is suggested by his own 
mind, he would attain to a true knowledge of the Divine 
Nature. But when, instead of confining himself to this, 


2333 (Euvres de Descartes, vol. i. pp. 251, 252, 279, 293, vol. ii. pp. 252, 283. 

2334 Ibid. vol. i. p. 419; and at p. 420: ‘Or de tout cela on conclut très 
manifestement que Dieu existe.’ See also pp. 159-162, 280, 290, 291. Bat 
the simplest statement is in a letter to Mersenne (vol. viii. p. 529): ‘J'ai 
tiré la preuve de l'existence de Dieu de l'idée que je trouve en moi d'un être 
souverainement parfait.’ 

33> í Ainai, quoique, de ce que je suis, je conclue avec certitude que Dieu 
est, je ne puis réciproquement affirmer, de ce que Dieu est, que j’existe.’ 
Règles pour la Direction de l Esprit, in (Œuvres, vol. xi. p. 274. bee also 
Principes de la Philosophie, part i. sec. 7, vol. ili. p. 68. 

235 Qn this famous argument, which it is said was also broached by 
Anselm, see King's Life of Locke, vol. ii. p. 133; the Benedictine Hist. Lit. 
de la France, vol. ix. pp. 417, 418; Mosheim's Eccles, Hist. vol. i. p. 239; 
and Cudworth's Intellect, Syst. vol. iii. p. 383, 
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he mixes up with it the notions of others, his ideas become 
perplexed; they contradict themselves; and, the compo- 
sition being thus confused, he often ends by denying the 
existence, not, indeed, of God, but of such a God as that 
in whom he has been taught to believe.” 

The mischief which these principles must have done 
to the old theology is very obvious.“8 Not only were 
they fatal, in the minds of those who received them, to 


many of the common dogmas—such, for instance, as that 


of transubstantiation,”*°—but they were likewise directly 
opposed to other opinions, equally indefensible, and far 
more dangerous. For Descartes, by founding a philosophy 
which rejected all authority except that of the human 
reason,” was, of course, led to abandon the study of final 
causes,“!!—an old and natural superstition, by which, as 
we shall hereafter see, the German philosophers were long 
impeded, and which still hangs, though somewhat loosely, 


237 (Et certes jamais les hommes ne pourroient s'éloigner de la vraie 
connoissance de cette nature divine, s'ils vouloient seulement porter leur 
attention sur l'idée qu'ils ont de l’étre souverainement parfait. Mais ceux 

ui mêlent quelques autres idées avec celle-là composent par ce moyen un 

ieu chimérique, en la nature duquel il y a des choses qui se contrarient ; 
et, apres l'avoir ainsi composé, ce n'est pas merveille s'ils nient qu'un 
dieu, qui leur est représenté par une fausse idée, existe.’ (Œuvres de Des- 
cartes, vol. i. pp. 423, 424. 

238 This is delicately but clearly indicated in an able letter from Arnaud, 
printed in Ceurres de Descartes, vol. ii. pp. 1-36: see in particular pp. 31, 
34. And Duclos bluntly says: ‘Si depuis la révolution que Descartes a 
commencée, les théologiens se sont éloignés des philosophes, c'est que ceux- 
ci ont paru ne pas respecter infiniment les théologiens. Une philosophie 

ui prenoit pour base le doute et l'examen devoit les effaroucher.’ Duclos, 
Mémoires, vol. i. p. 100. 

23 On the relation of the Cartesian philosophy to the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, compare Palmer’s Treatise on the Church, vol. ii. pp. 169, 
170, with Hallam's Lit. of Europe, vol. ii. p. 453; and the remark ascribed 
to Hobbes, in Aubrey's Letters and Lives, vol. ii. p. 626. But Hobbes, if he 
really made this observation, had no right to expect Descartes to become a 
martyr. 

240° + Le caractère de la philosophie du moyen âge est la soumission à une 
autorité autre que le raison. Ja philosophie moderne ne reconnait que l'au- 
torité de la raison. C'est le cartésianisme qui a opéré cette révolution déci- 
sive.’ Cousin, Hist. de la Philos. II. série, vol. i. pp. 268, 259. 

241 í Nous rejetterons entièrement de notre philosophie la recherche des 
causes finales. Principes de la Philos. part i. sec. 28, in CEuvres de Descartes, 
vol. iii. p. 81. See also part iii. sec. 3, p. 182; and his reply to Gassendi, 
in (Fuvres, vol. ii. pp. 280, 281. Compare Cousin, Hist. de la Phi 7 
II. série, vol. ii. p. 71, with Sprengel, Hist. de la Médecine, vol. v. p. 
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about the minds of men.*** At the same time, by super- 
seding the geometry of the ancients, he aided in weaken- 
ing that inordinate respect with which antiquity was then 
regarded. In another matter, still more important, he 
displayed the same spirit, and met with the same success. 
With such energy did he attack the influence, or rather 
the tyranny of Aristotle, that although the opinions of that 
philosopher were intimately interwoven with the Christian 
theology,” ®his authority were entirely overthrown by Des- 
cartes; and with it there perished those scholastic preju- 
dices, forwhich Aristotle, indeed, was not responsible, but 
which, under the shelter of his mighty name, had, during 
several centuries, perplexed the understandings of men, 
and retarded the progress of their knowledge.?** 


42 Dr, Whewell, for instance, says, that we must reject final causes in the 
inorganic sciences, but must recognize them in the organic ones; which, in 
other words, simply means, that we know less of the organic world than of 
the inorganic, and that because we kuow less, we are to believe more; for 
here, a~ everywhere else, the smaller the science the greater the supersti- 
tion, Whewell’s Philos, of the Inductive Sciences, &vo, 1847, vol. i. pp. 620, 
627, G2R ; and his ist. of the Induce, Sciences, vol. iii. pp. 430, 431. If the 
question were to be decided by authority, it would be enough to appeal to 
Bacon and Descartes, the two greatest writers on the philosophy of method 
in the seventeenth century, and to Auguste Comte, who ia admitted by the 
few persons who have mastered his Z'Rhilosophie Positive, to be the greatest 
in our own tine. These profound and comprehensive thinkers have all re- 
jected the study of tinal causes, which, as they have clearly seen, is a theo- 
logical invasion of scientitie rights. On the injury which this study has 
wrought, and on the check it has given to the advance of our knowledge, 
see Robia et Verdeil, Chimie Anat, Paria, 1853, vol. i. pp. 489, 493, 44, 
vol. ii. p. 555; Renouard, Hist. de la Médecine, vol. i. pp. 282, 237; § ? 
Hiz. de la Medecine, vol. ii. pp. 220; Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, Hist. des Ano- 
malies de [ Organisation, vol. i. pp. 425, 436; Herder, Ideen zur Gesch, der 
Menschheit, vol. iii. p. 270 ; Lawrence's Lectures on Man, p. 30; and Burdach, 
Traité de Physiologie, vol. ìi. p. 190. 

443 «Auf das innigste verbunden mit der Theologie, nicht allein in den 
katholischen, sondern relbst auch in den protestantischen Ländern.’ Terne- 
mann, Geach, der Philos, vol. ix. p. 516. Descartes, in a letter to Mersenne 
((WEurres, vol. vi. p. 73), writes, in 1629, ‘La théologie, laquelle on a telle- 
ment assujettie & Ari-tote, qu'il est impossible d'expliquer une autre philo- 
sophie qu'| ne semble d'abord qu'elle eoit contre la fol’ Compare vol. vii 
p. 344, vol. viii. Pp; 2X], 497. 

44 Dr, Brown (PARilosophy of the Mind, Edinburgh, 1838, p. 172) calls Des- 
cartes * that illustrious rebel, who, in overthrowing the authority of Aris- 
totle, &e. See also Durernet, Hist. de la Sorbonne, vol. ii. p. 192; Curier, 
Hit. des Sciences, part ii. p. 532; and Locke's Works, vol. iti, p. 48. This 
I need hardly say, refera to the habit of appealing to Aristotle as if he were 
infallible, and is very different from that respect which is naturally felt for 
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These were the principal services rendered to civiliza- 
tion by one of the greatest men Europe has ever produced. 
The analogy between him and Richelieu is very striking, 
and is as complete as their relative positions would allow. 
The same disregard of ancient notions, the same contempt 
for theological interests, the same indifference to tradi- 
tion, the same determination to prefer the present to the 
past : in a word, the same essentially modern spirit, is seen 
alike in the writings of Descartes, and in the actions of 
Richelieu. What the first was to philosophy, that was the 
other to politics. But, while acknowledging the merits of 
these eminent men, it behoves us to remember that their 
success was the result, not only of their own abilities, but 
likewise of the general temper of their time. The nature 
of theirlabours depended on themselves; the way in which 
their labours were received, depended on their contempo- 
raries. Had they lived in a more superstitious age, their 
views would have been disregarded, or, if noticed, would 
have been execrated as impious novelties. Inthe fifteenth, 
or early in the sixteenth century, the genius of Descartes 
and of Richelieu would have lacked the materials neces- 
sary to their work; their comprehensive minds would, 
in that state of society, have found no play; they would 
have awakened no sympathies; their bread would have 
been cast upon those waters which return it not again. 
And it would have been well for them if, in such a 
case, indifference were the only penalty wita which they 
would be visited. It would have been well if they had 
not paid the forfeit incurred by many of those illustrious 
thinkers who have vainly attempted to stem the torrent 
of human credulity. It would have been well if the church 
had not risen in her wrath— if Richelieu had not been 
executed as a traitor, and Descartes burned as a heretic. 

Indeed, the mere fact that two such men, occupying so 
conspicuous a place before the public eye, and enforcin 
views so obnoxious to the interests of superstition, shoul 


a man who was probably the greatest of all the ancient thinkers. The 
difference between the Aristotelian and Cartesian systems is touched on 
rather hastily in Cudworth’s Intellect, Syst. vol. i. pp. 170, 171. 
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have lived without serious danger, and then have died 
eaceably in their beds—the mere fact that this should 
have happened, is a decisive proof of the progress which, 
during fifty years, had been made by the French nation 
With suchrapidity were the prejudices of that great peopl 
dying away, that opinions utterly subversive of theological 
traditions, and fatal to the whole scheme of ecclesiastical 
power, were with impunity advocated: by Descartes, and 
put in practice by Richelieu. It was now clearly seen, 
that the two foremost men of their time could, with littl 
or no risk, openly propagate ideas which, half a century 
before, it would have been accounted dangerous even for 
the most. obscure man to whisper in the privacy of his 
own chamber. 
Nor are the causes of this impunity difficult to under 
stand. They are to be found in the diffusion of that 
sceptical spirit, by which, in France as well as in England, 
toleration was preceded. For, without entering into de 
tails which would be too long for the limits of this Intro 
duction, it is enougn to say, that French literature gene- 
‘ally was, at this period, distinguished by a freedom and 
a boldness of inquiry, of which, England alone excepted, 
no example had then been seen in Europe. The genera 
tion which had listened to the teachings of Montaigne and 
of Charron, was now succeeded by another generation, the 
disciples, indeed, of those eminent men, but disciples who 
far outstripped theirmasters. The result was, that, during 
the thirty or forty years which preceded the power of 
Louis XIV.,2 there was not to be found a single French- 
man of note who did not share in the general feeling — 
not one who did not attack some ancient dogma, or sap 
the foundation of some old opinion. This fearless temper 
was the characteristic of the ablest writers of that time” 

243 That is, in 1661, when Louia XIV. first asanmed the government. 

46 M, Barante (Tableau de la Littérature Francaise, pp. 26, 27) notices 
‘cette independance dans les idées, ce jugement audacicux de toutes chose, 
qu'on remarque dans Corneille, dans Mézéray, dana Balzac, dans Saint-liéal, 

ans Lamothe-Levayer.’ To the-e may be added Nau.!é. Patin, and probably 
Gassendi. Compare Malans Literat. of Europe, vol. ii. pp. 364, 305, wi 


Ma:kintosh’a Ethical Philos. p. 118, and Lettres de Patin, vol. i. p. 297, vol. i 
pp. 33, 186, 191, 242, 3-42, 490, 508, vol. iii. p. 87. 
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but what is still more observable is, that the movement 
spread with such rapidity as to include in its action even 
those parts of society which are invariably the last to be 
affected by it. That spirit of doubt, which is the neces- 
sary precursor of all inquiry, and therefore of all solid 
improvement, owes its origin to the most thinking and 
intellectual parts of society, and is naturally opposed by 
the other parts: opposed by the nobles, Because it 18 
dangerous to their interests; opposed by the uneducated, 
because it attacks their prejudices. This is one of the 
reasons why neither the highest nor the lowest ranks are 
fit to conduct the governmentof a civilized country; since 
both of them, notwithstanding individual exceptions, are, 
in the aggregate, averse to those reforms which the exi- 
gencies of an advancing nation constantly require. But 
in France, before the middle of the seventeenth century, 
even these classes began to participate in the great pro- 
gress; so that, not only among thoughtful men, but like- 
wise among the ignorant and the frivolous, there was seen 
that inquisitive and incredulous disposition, which, what- 
ever may be said against it, has at least this peculiarity, 
that, in its absence, there is no instance to be found of the 
establishment of those principles of toleration and of li- 
berty, which have only been recognized with infinite diffi- 
culty, and after many a hard-fought battle against preju- 
dices whose inveterate tenacity might almost cause them 
to be deemed a part of the original constitution of the 
human mind.”47 

It is no wonder if, under these circumstances, the spe- 
culations of Descartes and the actions of Richelieu should 


247 The increase of incredulity was so remarkable, as to give rise to a 
ridiculous assertion, ‘ qu'il y avoit plus de 50,000 Athées dans Paris vers l'an 
1623.’ Baillet, Jugemens des Savans, Paris, 1722, 4to, vol. i. p. 185. Baillet 
has no difliculty in rejecting this preposterous statement (which is also no- 
ticed in Coleridge's Literary Remains, vol. i. p. 305; where, however, there 
is apparently a confusion between two different periods); but the spread 
of scepticism among the upper ranks and courtiers, during the reign of 
Louis XIII. and the minority of Louis XIV., is attested by a t variety 
of evidence. See Mém. de Madame de Motteville, vol. iii. p. 52; Mém. de Rets, 
vol. i. p. 266; Conrart, Mém. p. 235 note; Des Réauzr, Historiettes, vol. vii. 
p. 143; Mém. de Brienne, vol. ii. p. 107 note, 
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have met with great success. The system of Descartes 
exercised immense influence, and soon pervaded nearly 
every branch of knowledge.”* The policy of Richelieu 
was so firmly established, that it was continued withoat 
the slightest difficulty by his immediate successor: nor 
was any attempt made to reverse it until that forcible 
and artificial reaction which, under Louis XIV., was fatal, 
for a time, to every sort of civil and religious liberty. The 
history of that reaction, and the way in which, by a coun- 
ter-reaction, the French Revolution was prepared, will be 
related in the subsequent chapters of this volume; at pre- 
sent we will resume the thread of those events which 
took place in France before Louis XIV. assumed the 
government. 

A few months after the death of Richelieu, Louis XIII. 
also died, and the crown was inherited by Louis XIV., 
who was then a child, and who for many years had no 
influence in public affairs. During his minority, the 
vernment was administered, avowedly by his mother, but 
in reality by Mazarin; a man who, though in every point 
inferior to Richelieu, had imbibed something of his spirit, 
and who, so far as he was able, adopted the policy of that 
great statesman, to whom he owed his promotion.™® He, 
influenced partly by the example of his predecessor, partly 
by his own character, and partly by the spirit of his age, 
showed no desire to persecute the Protestants, or to dis- 


48 ‘Volumes might be written on the influence of Descartes, which wes 
seen, not only in subjects immediately connected with his philosophy, but 
even in those apparently remote from it. Compare Broussais, Examen de 
Doctrines Médicales, vol. ii. pp. 55 seq. ; Lettres de Patin, vol. iii. 153: 
Sprengel, Hist. de la Médecine, vol. iv. p. 238; Curier, Hist. des 
part ii. pp. 327, 382, 352, 303; Stäudlin, Geschichte der theologischen Wu- 
senschaften, vol. i. p. 263; Tennemann, Gesch. der Philos. vol. x. pp. 285 seq.: 
Huetins de Rebus ad eum pertinentibus, pp. 35, 205, 26, 385-380. : Mosheim's 
Eccles, Hist. vol. ii. p. 258; Dacier, apport Historique, p. 384; Leskes 
Nat. Philos. F 121; Eloges, in Œuvres de Fontenelle, Paris, 1766, vol. v. 
pp. 94, 106, 137, 197, 23-4, 392, vol. vi. pp. 157, 318, 449; Thomson's His. 
of Chemistry, vol. i. p. 195; Quérard, France Lit. vol. iii. p. 273. 

% On the connexion between Richelieu and Mazarin, see Sismondi, His. 
des Francais, vol. xxiii. pp. 400, 530; and a curious, though, perha Apo- 
cryphal anecdote in Tullemant des Réaux, Historieties, vol. ii. pp. 231, R2. 
In 1636 there was noticed ‘ l'étroito union’ between Richelieu and Mazarin. 
Le Vassor, Hist. de Lous XIII, vol. viii. part ii. p. 187. 
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turb them in any of the rights they then exercised.*™ 
His first act was to confirm the Edict of Nantes ;?5! and, 
towards the close of his life, he even allowed the Protes- 
tants again to hold those synods which their own violence 
had been the means of interrupting.” Between the death 
of Richelieu and the accession to power of Louis XIV., 
there elapsed a period of nearly twenty years, during 
which Mazarin, with the exception of a few intervals, was 
at the head of the state; and in the whole of that time, 
I have found no instance of any Frenchman being pun- 
ished for his religion. Indeed, the new government, so 
far from protecting the church by repressing heresy, dis- 
played that indifference to ecclesiastical interests which 
was now becoming a settled maxim of French policy. 
Richelieu, as we have already seen, had taken the bold 
step of placing Protestants at the head of the royal armies; 
and this he had done upon the simple principle, that one 
of the first duties of a statesman is to employ for the be- 
nefit of the country the ablest men he can find, without 
regard to their theological opinions, with which, as he well 
knew, no government has any concern. But Louis XIII., 
whose personal feelings were always opposed to the en- 
lightened measures of his great minister, was offended by 
this magnanimous disregard of ancient prejudices; his 
piety was shocked at the idea of Catholic soldiers being 
commanded by heretics; and, as we are assured by a 
well-informed contemporary, he determined to put an end 
to this scandal to the church, and, for the future, allow 
no Protestant to receive the staff of marshal of France.” 
Whether the king, if he had lived, would have carried his 


250 ‘Mazarin n’avoit ni fanatiame ni esprit persécuteur? Sismondi, 
Hist. des Francais, vol. xxiv. p. 531. That he did not persecute the Pro- 
testants is grudgingly confessed in Felice’s Hist. of the Protestants of France, 
p. 292. See also Smedley's Reformed Religion tn France, vol. iii. p. 222. 

251 He confirmed it in July 1645. See Benoist, Hist. de 0 Edit de Nantes, 
vol. iii. appendix, p. 3; and Quick's Syrodicon in Gallia, vol. i. p. ciii. 

232 Tn 1659, there was assembled the Synod of Loudun, the moderator of 
which said, ‘ It is now fifteen years since we had a national synod.’ Quick's 
Synodicon in Gallia, vol. ii. p. 617. 

233 Brienne records the determination of the king, ‘que cette dignité 
ne seroit plus accordée à des protestans.’ Sismondi, Histoire des Français, 
vol. xxiv. p. 65. 
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point, is doubtful ;** but what is certain is, that, only four 
months after his death, this appointment of marshal was 
bestowed upon Turenne, the most able of all the Protes- 
tant generals.” And in the very next year, Gassion, 
another Protestant, was raised to the same dignity; thus 
affording the strange spectacle of the highest military 
power in a great Catholic count wielded by two men 
against whose religion the church was never weary of 
directing her anathemas.”° In a similar spirit, Mazarin, 
on mere grounds of political expediency, concluded an 
intimate alliance with Cromwell; an usurper who, in the 
opinion of the theologians, was doomed to perdition, since 
he was soiled by the triple crime of rebellion, of heresy, 
and of regicide.™’ Finally, one of the last acts of this 
pupil of Richelieu’s”*® was to sign the celebrated treaty of 
the Pyrenees, by which ecclesiastical interests were seri- 
ously weakened, and great injuryinflicted on him who was 
still considered to be the head of the church.”® 


54 He was so uneasy about the sin he had committed, that just before 
his death he entreated the Protestant marshals to change their creed: ‘I 
ne voulut pas mourir sans avoir exhorté de sa propre bouche les maréchaux 
de la Force et de Chatillon à se faire Catholiques.” Benoist, Hist. de [Edit 
de Nantes, vol. ii. P 612. The same circumstance is mentioned by Le Vaæor, 
Hist. de Louis XIII, vol. x. part ii. p. 785. 

3 Louis XIII. died in May 1643, and Turenne was made marshal in the 
September following. Lavallée, Hist. des Français, vol. iii. pp. 148, 151. 

6 Sismondi (Hist. des Français, vol. xxiv. p. 65) makes the appointment 
of Gassion in 1644 ; according to Montglat (Mémoires, vol. i. p. 437) it was 
at the end of 1643. There are some singular anecdotes of Gassion in Le 
Historiettes de Tallemant des Réaur, vol. v. pp. 167-180; and an account of 
his death in Mém. de Motteville, vol. i. p. 200, from which it appears that he 
remained a Protestant to the last. 

287 The Pope especially was offended by this alliance (Ranké, die Pa 
vol. iii. p. 158, compared with Vaughan's Cromwell, vol. i. a 343, vol. ii 

. 124) ; and, judging from the language of Clarendon, the orthodox party in 
England was irritated by it. Clarendon’s Hist. of the Rebellion, pp. 609, 700, 
Contemporary notices of this union between the cardinal and the i 
will be found in Mém. de Retz, vol. i. p. 349; Mém de Montglat, vol. ii. 

. 478, vol. iii. p. 23; Lettres de Patin, vol. ii. pp. 183, 302, 426; Marchand, 
Diet. Historique, vol. ii. p. 56; Mem. of Sir Philip Warwick, p. 377 ; Har- 
ris's Lives of the Stuarts, vol. 11. p. 393. 

28 De Retz (Mémoires, vol. i. p. 59), who knew Richelieu, calls Mazarin 
‘gon disciple.’ And at p. 65 he adds, ‘comme il marchoit sur les du 
cardinal de Richelieu, qui avoit achevé de détruire toutes les anciennes 
maximes de l'état.’ Compare Mém. de Motteville, vol. ii. p. 18; and Bém. 
de la Rochefoucauld, vol. i. p. 444. 

239 On the open affront to the Pope by this treaty, seo Ranke, die Päpste, 
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But, the circumstance for which the administration of 
Mazarin is most remarkable, is the breaking out of that 
great civil war called the Fronde, in which the people 
attempted to carry into politics the insubordinate spirit 
which had already displayed itself in literature and in re- 
ligion. Here we cannot fail to note the similarity between 
this struggle and that which, at the same time, was taking 
place in England. It would, indeed, be far from accurate 
to say that the two events were the counterpart of each 
other; but there can be no doubt that the analogy between 
them is very striking. In both countries, the civil war 
was the first popular expression of what had hitherto been 
rather a speculative, and, so to say, a lite scepticism. 
In both countries, incredulity was followed by rebellion, 
and the abasement of the clergy preceded the humiliation 
of the crown; for Richelieu was to the French church 
what Elizabeth had been to the English church. In both 
countries there now first arose that great product of civi- 
lization, a free press, which showed its liberty by pourin 
forth those fearless and innumerable works which mar 
the activity of the age.” In both countries, the struggle 


vol. iii. p. 159: ‘An dem pyrendischen Frieden nahm er auch nicht ein- 
mal mehr einen scheinbaren Antheil: man vermied es seine Abgeordneten 
zuzulassen: kaum wurde seiner noch darin gedacht.’ The consequences 
and the meaning of all this are well noticed by M. 

260 < La presse jouissait d'une entière liberté pendant les troubles de la 
Fronde, et le public prenait un tel intérét aux débats politiques, que les 
pamphlets se débitaient quelquefois au nombre de huit et dix mille exem- 

laires.’ Satnte-Aulaire, Hist. de la Fronde, vol. i. p. 209. Tallemant des 
kéaux, who wrote immediately after the Fronde, says (Historiettes, vol. iv. 

. 74), ‘Durant la Fronde, qu'on imprimoit tout.’ And Omer Talon, with 
the indignation natural to a magistrate, mentions, that in 1649, ‘toutes 
sortes de libelles et de diffamations se publioient hautement la ville 
sans permission du magistrat.’ Mém. d’Omer Talon, vol. ii. p. 466. For fur- 
ther evidence of the great importance of the press in France in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, see Mém. de Lenet, vol. i. p. 162 ; Mém. de Motte- 
ville, vol. iii. pp. 288, 280 Lettres de Patin, vol. i. p. 482, vol. ii. p. 517; 
Monteil, Hist. des divers Etats, vol. vii. p. 175. 

In England, the Long Parliament succeeded to the licensing authority of 
the Star-chamber (Blackstone's Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 152); but it is evident 
from the literature of that time, that for a considerable period the power 
was in reality in abeyance. Both parties attacked each other freely through 
the press; and it is said, that between the breaking out of the civil war 
and the restoration, there were published from 30,000 to 50,000 pamphlets. 
Morgan's Phenix Britannicus, 1731, 4te, pp. iii. 5567; Carlyle’s Cromwell, 
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was between retrogression and progress; between those 
who clung to tradition, and those who longed for innova- 
tion; while, in both, the contest assumed the external 
form of a war between king and parliament, the king being 
the organ of the past, the parliament the representative 
of the present. And, not to mention inferior similarities, 
there was one other point of vast importance in which 
these two great events coincide. This is, that both of 
them were eminently secular, and arose from the desire, 
not of propagating religious opinions, but of securing civil 
liberty. The temporal character of the English rebellion 
I have already noticed, and, indeed, it must be obvious to 
whoever has studied the evidence in its original sources. 
In France, not only do we find the same result, but we 
can even mark the stages of the progress. In the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and immediately after the death 
of Henry II., the French civil wars were caused by reli- 
gious disputes, and were carried on with the fervour of 
a crusade. Early in the seventeenth century, hostilities 
again broke out; but though the efforts of the government 
were directed against the Protestants, this was not because 
they were heretics, but because they were rebels: the ob- 
ject being, not to punish an opinion, but to control a fac- 
tion. This was the first great stage in the history of tole- 
ration; and it was accomplished, as we have already seen, 
during the reign of Louis XIII. That generation passing 
away, there arose, in the next age, the wars of the Fronde; 
and in this, which may be called the second stage of the 
French intellect, the alteration was still more remarkable. 
For, in the mean time, the principles of the great sceptical 
thinkers, from Montaigne to Descartes, had produced their 
natural fruit, and, becoming diffused among the educated 
classes, had influenced, as they always will do, not onl 

those by whom they were received, but also those by 


vol. i. p. 4; Southey’s Commonplace Book, third series, p. 449. See also, on 
this great movement of the press, Bates's Account of the late Troubles, i. 
p. T8; Bulstrode’s Memoirs, P: 4; Howells Letters, p. 354; Hunt's Hist. of 
Newspapers, vol. i. p. 45; Clarendon’s Hist. of the Rebellion, p. 81; Nichols's 
Lit. Anec. vol. iv. pp. 86, 102. 
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whom they were rejected. Indeed, a mere knowledge of 
the fact, that the most eminent men have thrown doubt 
on the popular opinions of an age, can never fail, in some 
degree, to disturb the convictions even of those by whom 
the doubts are ridiculed.* In such cases, none are en- 
tirely safe: the firmest belief is apt to become slightly 
unsettled; those who outwardly preserve the appearance 
of orthodoxy, often unconsciously waver; they cannot en- 
tirely resist the influence of superior minds, nor can they 
always avoid an unwelcome suspicion, that when ability is 
on one side, and ignorance on the other, it is barely pos- 
sible that the ability may be right, and the ignorance may 
be wrong. 

Thus it fell outin France. In that country, as in eve 
other, when theological convictions diminished, theologi- 
cal animosities subsided. Formerly religion had been the 
cause of war, and had also been the pretext under which 
it was conducted. ‘Then there came a time when it 
ceased to be the cause; but so slow is the progress of 
society, that it was still found necessary to set it up as 
the pretext.” Finally, there came the great days of the 
Fronde, in which it was neither cause nor pretext;* and 
in which there was seen, for the first time in France, an 
arduous struggle by human beings ayowedly for human 


961 Dugald Stewart (Philos. of the Mind, vol. i. p. 357) says, * Nothi 
can be more just than the observation of Fontenelle, that “the number o 
those who believe in a system already established in the world, does not, in 
the least, add to its credibility; but that the number of those who doubt of 
it, has a tendency to diminish it.’ Compare with this Vewman on Der 
ment, Lond. 1845, p. 31; and the remark of Hylas in Berkeley's Works, edit. 
1843, vol. i. pp. 151, 152, first dialogue. 

262 Compare Capefigue's Richelieu, vol. i. p. 293, with a remarkable 
sage in Mém. de Rohan, vol. i. p. 317; where Rohan contrasts the religious 
wars he was engaged in during the administration of Richelieu, with those 
very different wars which had been waged in France a little earlier. 

263 í L'esprit religieux ne s'était mêlé en aucune manière aux querelles de 
la Fronde.’ Capefigue, vol. ii. p: 434. Lenet, who had great influence with 
what was called the party of the princes, says that he always avoided an 
attempt ‘a faire aboutir notre parti à une guerre de religion.’ Mém. 
Lenet, vol. i. p. 319. Even the people said that it was unimportant whether 
or not a man died a Protestant; but that if he were a partizan of Mazarin 
he was sure to be damned: ‘Ils disoient qu'étant mazarin, il falloit qu'il 
fût damné.’ Lenet, vol. i. p. 434. 
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purposes; a war waged by men who sought, not to enforce 
their opinions, but to increase their liberty. And, as if 
to make this change still more striking, the most eminent 
leader of the insurgents was the Cardinal de Retz; a man 
of vast ability, but whose contempt for his profession was 
notorious,” and of whom a great historian has said, ‘ he 
is the first bishop in France who carried on a civil war 
without making religion the pretence.’?© 

We have thus scen that, during the seventy years 
which succeeded the accession of Henry IV., the French 
intellect developed itself in a manner remarkably similar 
to that which took place in England. We have seen that, 
in both countries, the mind, according to the natural con- 
ditions of its growth, first doubted what it had long be- 
lieved, and then tolerated what it had long hated. That 
this was by no means an accidental or capricious combina- 
tion, is evident, not only from general arguments, and from 
the analogy of the two countries, but also from another 
circumstance of great interest. This is, that the order of 
events, and as it were their relative proportions, were the 
same, not only in reference to the increase of toleration, 
but also in reference to the increase of literature and 
science. In both countries, the progress of knowledge bore 
the same ratio to the decline of ecclesiastical influence, 
although they manifested that ratio at different periods. 
We had begun to throw off our superstitions somewhat 


264 Indeed he does not conceal this even in his memoirs. He says (Mém. 
vol. i. p. 3), he had ‘lame peut-ctre la moins ecclésiastique qui fat dans 
Tunivers? At p. 13, ‘le chagrin que ma profession ne Jaissoit pas de nourrir 
toujours dana le fonds de mon âme? At p. 21, ‘je haissois ma profession 
plus que jamais.’ At p. 48, ‘le clergé, qui donne toujours l'exemple de la 
servitude, la préchoit aux autres sous le titre d’obéissance.’ See also the 
remark of his great friend Joly (Mém. de Joly, p. 209, edit. Petitot, 1825); 
and the account given by Tallemant des Réaux, who knew De Retz well, and 
had travelled with him, Mistoriettes, vol. vii. pp. 18-30. The same tendency 
is illustrated, though in a much smaller degree, by a conversation whic 
Charles II., when in exile, held with De Retz, and which is preserved in 
Clarendon's Hist. of the Rebellion, p. 800, and is worth consulting merely as 
an instance of the purely secular view that De Retz always took of political 
alfairs. 

265 + ("et homme singulier est le premier é6véque en France qui ait fait 
une guerre civile sans avoir la religion pour prétexte.’ Siècle de Louis XIF, 
in Œuvres de Voltaire, vol. xix. p. 261. 
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earlier than the French were able to do; and thus, being 
the first in the field, we anticipated that great people in 
producing a secular literature. Whoever will take the 
pains to compare the growth of the French and English 
minds, will see that, in all the most important departments, 
we were the first, | do not say in merit, but in the order 
of time. In prose, in poetry, and in every branch of intel- 
lectual excellence, it will be found, on comparison, that we 
were before the French nearly a whole generation; and 
that, chronologically, the same proportion was preserved 
as that between Bacon and Descartes, Hooker and Pas- 
cal,” Shakespeare and Corneille, Massinger and Racine, 
Ben Jonson and Molière, Harvey and Pecquet. These 
eminent men were all justly celebrated in their respective 
countries; and it would perhaps be invidious to institute 
a comparison between them. But what we have here to 
observe is, that among those who cultivated the same de- 
partment, the greatest Englishman, in every instance, pre- 
ceded the greatest Frenchman by many years. The dif- 
ference, running as it does through all the leading topics, 
is far too regular to be considered accidental. And as few 
Englishmen of the present day will be so presumptuous as 
to suppose that we possess any native and inherent supe- 
riority over the French, it is evident that there must be 
some marked peculiarity in which the two countries dif- 
fered, and which has produced this difference, not in their 
knowledge, but in the time at which their knowledge ap- 
peared. Nor does the discovery of this peculiarity require 
much penetration. For, notwithstanding that the French 
were more tardy than the English, still, when the develop- 
ment had fairly begun, the antecedents of its success were 
among both people precisely the same. It is, therefore, 
clear, according to the commonest principles of inductive 
reasoning, that the lateness of the development must be 
owing to the lateness of the antecedent. It is clear that 


266 Hooker and Pascal may pr perly be classed together, as the two most 
sublime theological writers either country bas produced ; for Bossuet is as 
inferior to Pascal as Jeremy Taylor is inferior to Hooker. 
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the French knew less because they believed more.” Itis 
clear that their progress was checked by the prevalence of 
those feelings which are fatal to all knowledge, because, 
looking on antiquity as the sole receptacle of wisdom, they 
degrade the present in order that they may exaggerate 
the past: feelings which destroy the prospects of man, 
stifle his hopes, damp his curiosity, chill his energies, im- 
pair his judgment, and, under pretence of humbling the 
pride of his reason, seek to throw him back into that more 
than midnight darkness from which his reason alone has 
enabled him to emerge. 

The analogy thus existing between France and Eng- 
land, is, indeed, very striking, and, so far as we have yet 
considered it, seems complete in all its parts. To sum up 
the similarities in a few words, it may be said, that both 
countries followed the same order of development in their 
scepticism, in their knowledge, in their literature, and in 
their toleration. In both countries, there broke out a civil 
war at the sume time, for the same object, and, in many 
respects, under the same circumstances. In both, the in- 
urgents, at first triumphant, were afterwards defeated; 
und the rebellion being put down, the governments of the 
two nations were fully restored almost at the same mo- 
ment: in 1660 by Charles II.; in 1661, by Louis XIV. 
But there the similarity stopped. At this point there 
began a marked divergence between the two countries; 
which continued to increase for more than a century, until 


267 One of the most remarkable men they have ever possessed notices this 
connexion, which he expresses conversely, but with equal truth: ‘moins on 
sait, moins on doute ; moins on a découvert, moins on voit ce qui reste à 
découvrir. .... Quand les hommes sont ignorans, il est aisé de tout savoir.’ 
Discours en Sorbonne, in Œuvres de Turgot, vol. ii. pp. 65, 70. 

268 Mazarin, until his death in 1661, exercised complete authority over 
Louis. See Siècle de Louis XIV, in Œuvres de Voltaire, vol. xix. 318, 
319; and Lavallée, Hist. des Francais, vol. iii. p. 195: so that, as Montgiat 
suys (Mém. vol. iii. p. 111), ‘On doit appeler ce temps-là le commencement 
du régne de Louis XIV.’ The pompous manner in which, directly after the 
death of Mazarin, the king assumed the government, is related by Brienne, 
who was present. Mém. de Brienne, vol. ii. pp. 154-158. 

2 By this I mean, that the divergence now first became clear to 
observer ; but the origin of the divergence dates from a much earlier peri 
as we shall see in the next chapter. 
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sperity, in France by a revolution more sanguinary, 
e complete, and more destructive, than any the world 
ever seen. This difference between the fortunes of 
2 great and civilized nations is so remarkable, that a 
wledgeof its causes becomes essential to a right under- 
ding of European history, and will be found to throw 
siderable light on other events not immediately con- 
ted with it. Besides this, such an inquiry, indepen- 
tly of its scientific interest, will have a high practical 
1e. It will show, what men seem only recently to have 
un to understand, that, in politics, no certain principles 
ing yet been discovered, the first conditions of success 
compromise, barter, expediency, and concession. It 
| show the utter helplessness even of the ablest rulers, 
en they try to meet new emergencies by old maxims. 
will show the intimate connexion between knowledge 
| liberty; between an increasing civilization and an 
‘tancing democracy. It will show that, for a progressive 
ion, there is required a progressive polity; that, within 
tain limits, innovation is the sole ground of security ; 
t no institution can withstand the flux and movements 
society, unless it not only repairs its structure, but also 
Jens its entrance; and that, even in a material point 
view, no country can long remain either prosperous or 
¢,in which the people are not gradually extending their 
wer, enlarging their privileges, and, so to say, incorpo- 
ing themselves with the functions of the state. 

The tranquillity of England, and her freedom from civil 
rare to be ascribed to the recognition of these great 
iths;7"° while the neglect of them has entailed upon 
wr countries the most woeful calamities. On this ac- 
int, therefore, if on no other, it becomes interesting to 
ertain how it was that the two nations we have been 


' That is to say, their practical recognition ; theoretically, they are still 
~l by innumerable politicians, who, nevertheless, assist in carrying them 
effect, fondly hoping that each innovation will be the last, and enticing 
int. reform under the pretext that by each change they are returning to 
pint of the ancient British constitution. 
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comparing should, in regard to these truths, have adopted 
views diametrically opposite, although, in other matters, 
their opinions, as we have already seen, were very similar. 
Or, to state the question in other words, we have to inquire 
how it was that the French, after pursuing precisely the 
same course as the English, in their knowledge, in their 
scepticism, and in their toleration, should have stopped 
short in their politics; how it was that their minds, which 
had effected such great things, should, nevertheless, have 
been so unprepared for liberty, that, in spite of the heroic 
efforts of the Fronde, they not only fell under the des- 
potism of Louis XIV., but never even cared to resist it; 
and, at length, becoming slaves in their souls as well as 
in thcir bodies, they grew proud of a condition which the 
meanest Englishman would have spurned as an intoler- 
able bondage. 

The cause of this difference is to be sought in the 
existence of that spirit of protection which is so dangerous 
and yet so plausible, that it forms the most serious ob- 
stacle with which advancing civilization has to contend. 
This, which may truly, be called an evil spirit, has always 
been far stronger in France than in England. Indeed, 
among the French, it continues, even to the present day, 
to produce the most mischievous results. It is, as I shall 
hereafter point out, intimately connected with that love 
of centralization which appears in the machinery of their 
government, and in the spirit of their literature. It is this 
which induces them to retain restrictions by which their 
trade has long been troubled, and to preserve monopolies 
which, in our country, a freer system has effectually de- 
stroyed. It is this which causes them to interfere with 
the natural relation between producers and consumers; to 
force into existence manufactures which otherwise would 
never arise, and which, for that very reason, are not re- 
quired ; to disturb the ordinary march of industry, and, 
under pretence of protecting their native labourers, di- 
minish the produce of labour by diverting it from those 
profitable channels into which its own instincts always 
compel it to flow. 
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When the protective principle is carried into trade, 
these are its inevitable results. When it is carried into 
politics, there is formed what is called a paternal govern- 
ment, in which supreme power is vested in the sovereign, 
or in a few privileged classes. When it is carried into 
theology, it produces a powerful church, and a numerous 
clergy, who are supposed to be the necessary guardians 
of religion, and every opposition to whom is resented as 
an insult to the public morals. These are the marks by 
which protection may be recognized; and, from a very 
early period, they have displayed themselves in France 
much more clearly than in England. Without pretending 
to discover their precise origin, I will, in the next chapter, 
endeavour to trace them back to a time sufficiently remote 
to explain some of the discrepancies which, in this respect, 
existed between the two countries. 





Note to p. 544. Descartes died in Sweden on a visit to Christina; so that, 
strictly speaking, there is an error in the text. But this does not affect the 
argument; because the works of Descartes, being eagerly read in France, and 
not being prohibited, we must suppose that his person would have been safe, 
had he remained in his own country. To burn a heretic is a more decisive 
step than to suppress a book; and as the French clergy were not strong 
enough to effect the latter, it is hardly likely that they could have accom- 
plished the former. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


HISTORY OF THE PROTECTIVE SPIRIT, AND COMPARISON OF IT IN FRANCE ASD 
ENGLAND. 


WHEN, towards the end of the fifth century, the Roman 
empire was broken up, there followed, as is well known, s 
long period of ignorance and of crime, in which even the 
ablest minds were immersed in the grossest superstitions. 
During these, which are rightly called the Dark Ages, the 
clergy were supreme: they ruled the consciences of the 
most despotic sovereigns, and they were respected as men 
of vast learning, because.they alone were able to read and 
write; because they were the sole depositaries of those idle 
conceits of which European science then consisted; and 
because they preserved the legends of the saints and the 
lives of the fathers, from which, as it was believed, the 
teachings of divine wisdom might easily be gathered. 

Such was the degradation of the European intellect for 
about five hundred years, during which thecredulity of men 
reached a height unparalleled in the annals of ignorance 
But at length the human reason, that divine spark which 
even the most corruptsociety 1s unable toextinguish, 
to display its power, and disperse the mists by which it 
was surrounded. Various circumstances, which it would 
be tedious here to discuss, caused this dispersion to take 
place at different times in different countries. However, 
speaking generally, we may say that it occurred in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, and that by the twelfth cen- 
tury there was no nation now called civilized, upon whom 
the light had not begun to dawn. 

It is from this point that the first great divergence be- 
tween the European nations took its rise. Before this time 
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ir superstition was so great and universal, that it would 
ul little to measure the degree of their relative dark- 
is. Indeed, so low had they fallen, that, during the 
lier period, the authority of the clergy was in many 
pects an advantage, as forming a barrier between the 
yple and their rulers, and as supplying the sole instance 
a class that even made an approach to intellectual pur- 
ts. But, when the great movement took place, when 
' human reason began to rebel, the position of the 
rgy was suddenly changed. They had | been friendly 
reasoning as long as the reasoning was on their side.! 
tile they were the only guardians of knowledge, they 
re eager to promote its interests. Now, however, it 
s falling from their hands: it was becoming possessed. 
laymen: it was growing dangerous: it must be re- 
sed to its proper dimensions. Then it was that there 
it became general the inquisitions, the imprisonments, 
‘torturings, the burnings, and all the other eontrivances 
which the church vainly attempted to stem the tide 
t had turned against her.*? From that moment there 
ı been an unceasing struggle between these two great 
‘ties, —the advocates of inquiry, and the advocates of 


‘Toute influence qu'on accordait à la science ne pouvait, dans les 
niers tempa, qu'être favorable au clergé.’ Meyer, Institut. Judic, vol. i. 
x 


Karly in the eleventh century the clergy firet began systematically to 
wee independent inquiries by punishing men who attempted to think for 
neelyes, Compare Sismondi, Hist. des Français, vol. iv. Pp. 145, 146; 
mdra Hud. of the Church, vol. vi. pp. 305, 300; Prescotts Hist. of Fer- 
md and Isabella, vol. i. p. 261 note. Before this, such a policy, as Sis- 
di justly observes, was not required: ‘Pendant plusieurs siècles, l'église 
“at éte troublée par aucune hérésie ; l'ignorance étoit trop complète, la 
Bission trop servile, la foi trop aveugle, pour que les questions qui 
ent si long-temps exercé la subtilité des Grecs fussent seulement com- 
par lea Latina.’ As knowledge advanced, the opposition between in- 
v and belief became more marked: the church redoubled her efforta, 
at the end of the twelfth century the popes first formally called on the 
lar power to punish heretics; and the earliest constitution addressed ‘in- 
tu mbua hæreticæ pravitatia’ is one by Alexander IV. Meyer, Inst. Jud. 
th pp. 5H, 5. See also, on this movement, Llorente, Hist. de 0 Inqus- 
e vel. i. p. 125, vol. iv. p. 284. In 1222 a synod assembled at Oxford 
d an apostate to be burned; and this, says Lingard (Hist. of England, 
i. 14%), ‘is, I believe, the first instance of capital unishment in 
aod on the ground of religion.” Compare Wright's Biog. Brit. Lit. 
2. p. HL 
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belief; a struggle which, however it may be disguised, 
and under whatever forms it may appear, is at bottom 
always the same, and represents the opposite interests of 
reason and faith, of scepticism and credulity, of progress 
and reaction, of those who hope for the future, and of 
those who cling to the past. 

This, then, is the great starting point of modern civi- 
lization. From the moment that reason began, however 
faintly, to assert its supremacy, the improvement of every 
people has depended upon their obedience to his dictates, 
and upon the success with which they have reduced to 
its standard the whole of their actions. To understand, 
therefore, the original divergence of France and England, 
we must seek it in the circumstances that took place when 
this, which may be called the great rebellion of the intel- 
lect, was first clearly seen. 

If now, with a view to such inquiry, we examine the 
history of Europe, we shall find that just at this period 
there sprung up the feudal system; a vast scheme of 
polity, which, clumsy and imperfect as it was, supplied 
many of the wants of the rude people among whom it 
arose.? The connexion between it and the decline of the 
ecclesiastical spirit is very obvious. For, the feudal sys- 
tem was the first great secular plan that had been seen in 
Europe since the formation of the civil law: it was the 
first comprehensive attempt which had been made, during 
more than four hundred years, to organize society accord- 
ing to temporal, not according to spiritual circumstances, 


the basis of the whole arrangement being merely the pos- 


3 Sir F. Palgrave (English Commonwealth, vol. ii. p. cevi.) saya, ‘It is 
generally admitted, by the best authorities, that from about the eleventh 
century benefices acquired the name of fiefs or feuds;’ and Robertson (State 
of Europe, note viii. in Works, p. 393) supposes that the word feudum does 
not occur before 1008. But according to M. Guizot (Civilisation en France, 
vol. iii. p. 238), ‘il apparait, pour la première fois, dans une charte de Charles 
le Gros en 88.’ This is a question more curious than important; since 
whatever the origin of the word may be, it is certain that the thing did not, 
and could not, exist before the tent century at the earliest: inasmuch as 
the extreme disorganization of society rendered so coercive an institution 
impossible, M. Guizot, in another work (Essais sur l Hist. de France, p. 239, 
rightly says, ‘Au X° siècle seulement, les rapports et les pouvoirs sociaux 
acquirent quelque fixité.’ See also his Civilisation en Europe, p. 90. 
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ession of land, and the performance of certain military 
md pecuniary services.* 

This was, no doubt, a great step in European civiliza- 
jon, because it set the first example of a large public 
polity in which the spiritual classes as such had no recog- 
ized place; and hence there followed that struggle be- 
ween feudality and the church, which has been observed 
yy several writers, but the origin of which has been 
trangely overlooked. What, however, we have now to 
potice is, that by the establishment of the feudal system, 
the spirit of protection, far from being destroyed, was pro- 
bably not even weakened, but only assumed a new form. 
Instead of being spiritual, it became temporal. Instead 
#f men looking up to the church, they looked up to the 
pobles. For, as a necessary consequence of this vast move- 
ment, or rather as a part of it, the great possessors of land 
were now being organized into an hereditary aristocracy.’ 
In the tenth century, we find the first surnames :’ by the 


4 La terre eat tout dans ce aystéme. ... . Le système féodal est comme 
we religion de la terre.” Originea du Droit, in (FEuvres de Michelet, vol. ii. 
pm. ' Le caractère de la féodalité, c'était la prédominance de la réalité 
wer la perumnalité, de la terre sur homme.’ Eschbach, Etude du Droù, 

Zt. 

r; Accounting to the social and political arrangements from the fourth to 
teenth century, the clergy were so eminently a elass apart, that they were 
fei from ‘burdens of the state, and were not obliged to engage in military 
eroas unless they thought proper to do so. Nee Neander's Hist. of the 

Che h, vol. iii p. 195, vol. v. pp. 133, 140; and Petrie's Evclesiaat, Archit. 
peer. Knut ander the feudal system this immunity was lost; and in regard 
Vpeefurming services no separation of classes was admitted. ‘After the 
fiia, polity became established, we do not find that there was any dispen- 

to Sop eerlesiastieal fiefs’ Alallam’s Supplemental Notes, p. 120; and for 
father proof of the loss of the old privileges, compare (roses Military 
» adn, prea, vol. i. pp: o, Od; Meyer, Instit. Judie. vol. i. p. 257; Turner a 
; Hit of Ragland, vol. iv. p. 1625 and Mably’s Observations, vol. i. pp. H, 

$5 sc that, as this writer says, p. 215, ‘Chaque seigneur late avait gagné 

pr nu Hement à la révolution qui forma le gouvernement féodal; mais les 

tee eet des abbes, en devenant souverains dans leurs terres, perdirent au 
5 eerie beaucoup de leur pouvoir et de leur dignité.’ 

"To. grat change of turning life-possessiona of land into hereditary 
pores ons, beran late in the ninth century, being initiated in France by a 
fy. carvef Charles the Bald, in 577. See Allen on the Prerogative, p. 210; 

pe Orupn of the Laws of Europe, pp. 282, 301; Meyer, Instit. Judiciaires, 
Tac p a, 

| Tavt..mamea first arose in the tenth century, is stated by the most 
Crpetent authorities, See Sismondi, Hist. dex Francais, vol. iii. pp. 452- 
to. Ham. Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 138; Monteil, Hist. dea divers Etats 

VOL. L OO 
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eleventh century most of the great offices had become 
hereditary in the leading families:® and in the twelfth 
century armorial bearings were invented, as well as other 
heraldic devices, which long nourished the conceit of the 
nobles, and were valued by their descendants as marks 
of that superiority of birth to which, during many ages 
all other superiority was considered subordinate. 

Such was the beginning of the European aristocracy, 
in the sense in which that word is commonly used. With 
the consolidation of its power, feudality was made, in re 
ference to the organization of society, the successor of the 
church; and the nobles, becoming hereditary, gradually 
displaced in government, and in the general functions of 
authority, the clergy, among whom the opposite principle 
of celibacy was now firmly established." It is, therefore, 
evident, that an inquiry into the origin of the modem 

rotective spirit does, in a great measure, resolve itself 
into an inquiry into the origin of the aristocratic power; 


vol. iii. p. 268; Petrie's Ecclestast. Archit. pp. 277, 342. Koch (Tableau da 
Révolutions, vol. i. p. 138) erroneously says, ‘c'est pareillement aux croisades 
que l'Europe doit l'usage des surnoms de famille;’ a double mistake, both 
as to the date and the cause, since the introduction of surnames, being part 
of a large social movement, can under no circumstances be ascribed to 
single event. . 
8 On this process from the end of the ninth to the twelfth century, com- 

are HHallam's Supplemental Notes, pp. 97,98; Dalrymple's Hist. of Feudal 
Property, p- 21; Klimrath, Hist. du Droit, vol. i. p. 74. 

° As to the origin of armorial bearings, which cannot be traced higher 
than the twelfth century, see ZZallam’s Middle Ages, vol. i. pp. 138, 159; 
Ledwich, Antiquities of Ireland, pp. 231, 232; Origines du Drow, in CEurre 
de Michelet, vol. ii. p. 382. 

10 For, as Lerminier says (Philos. du Droit, vol. i. p. 17), ‘la loi féodale 
n’est autre chose que la terre élevée à la souveraineté.’ On the decline of 
the church in consequence of the increased feudal and secular spirit, ree 
Sismondi, Hist. des Francais, vol. iii. p. 440, vol. iv. p. 88. In our countr, 
one fact may be mentioned illustrative of the earliest encroachments of 
laymen: namely, that, before the twelfth century, we find no instance in 
England of the great seal being intrusted ‘to the keeping of a layman.’ 
Campbell's Chancellors, vol. i. p. 61. 

11 Celibacy, on account of its supposed ascetic tendency, was advocated, 
and in some countries was enforced, at an early period; but the first general 
and decisive movement in its favour was in the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, before which time it was a speculative doctrine, constantly disobeved. 
See Neander's Hist. of the Church, vol. vi. pp. 52, 61, 62, 72, 93, D4 note, 
vol. vii. pp. 127-131; Moshetm's Eccles. Hist. vol. i. pp. 248, 249 ; Eccleston's 
English Antiq. p. 95. 
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since that power was the exponent, and, as it were, the 
cover, under which the spirit displayed itself. This, as 
we shall hereafter see, is likewise connected with the great 
religious rebellion of the sixteenth century; the success 
of which mainly depended on the weakness of the pro- 
tective principle that opposed it. But, reserving this for 
future consideration, | will now endeavour to trace a few 
of the circumstances which gaye the aristocracy more 
power in France than in England, and thus accustomed 
the French to acloser and more constant obedience, and 
infused into thema more reverential spirit than that which 
was usual in our country. 

Soon after the middle of the eleventh century, and 
therefore while the aristocracy was in the process of 
formation, England was conquered by the Duke of 
Normandy, who naturally introduced the polity existing in 
his own country.” But, in his hands, it underwent a mo- 
dification suitable to the new circumstances in which he 
was placed. He, being in a foreign country, the general 
of a successful army composed partly of mercenaries,” 
was able to dispense with some of those feudal usages 
which were customary in France. The great Norman 
lords, thrown as strangers into the midst of a hostile 
population, were glad to accept estates from the erown on 
almost any terms that would guarantee their own security. 
Of this, William naturally availed himself. For, by grant- 
ing baronies on conditions fayourable to the crown, he 
prevented the barons” from possessing that power which 


12 Where it was particularly flourishing: ‘la féodalité fut organisée en 
Normandie plus fortement et plus eystématiquement que pattout ailleurs en 
France.’ Altmrath, Travaux sur [ Hist, du Droit, vol. i, p. 130. The * cou- 
tume de Normandie’ was, at a much later ge, only to be found in the old 
‘grand coutumier.’ A/imrath, vol, ii. p. 160, On the peculiar tenacity with 
which the Normans clung to it, see Lettres d'Aguesseau, vol. ii. pp, 225, 226 : 
‘accoutumés à respecter leur coutume comme l'évangile.” 

13 Mills's Hist. of Chivalry, vol. i. p. 387 ; Turner's Hist. of England, vol, ii. 
p. 390, vol. iv. p. 76. Mercenary troops were also employed by his immediate 
successors. Grose’s Military Antig. vol. i. p. 55. 

14 On the different meanings attached to the word ‘baron,’ compare 
Klimrath, Hist. du Droit, vol. ii. p. 40, with Meyer, Instit. Judiciaires, vol, i. 
p. 105. But M. Guizot says, what seems most likely, ‘il est probable que 
ce nom fut commun originairement À tous les vassaux immédiats de la 
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they exercised in France, and which, but for this, they 
would have exercised in England. The result was, that 
the most powerful of our nobles became amenable to the 
law, or, at all events, to the authority of the king. In- 
deed, to such an extent was this carried, that William, 
shortly before his death, obliged all the landowners to 
render their fealty to him; thus entirely neglecting that 
peculiarity of feudalism, according to which each vassal 
was separately dependent on his own lord.® 

But in France, the course of affairs was very different. 
In that country, the great nobles held their lands, not so 
much by. grant, as by prescription.” A character of an- 
tiquity was thus thrown over their rights; which, when 
added to the weakness of the crown, enabled them to ex- 
ercise on their own estates all the functions of independent 
sovereigns.'® Even when they received their first great 
check, under Philip Augustus,"® they, in his reign, and 
indeed long after, wielded a power quite unknown in 
England. Thus, to give only two instances: the right of 
coining money, which has always been regarded as an 
attribute of sovereignty, was never allowed in England, 
even to the greatest nobles.” But in France it was ex- 


couronne, liés au roi per servitium militare, par le service de chevalier.’ 
Essais, p. 265. 
1> Meyer, Instit. Judic. vol. i. p. 242; Turner's Hist. of land, vol. iii. 
. 220. The same policy of reducing the nobles was followed up by Henry 
ii, who destroyed the baronial castles. Turner, vol. iv. p. 223. Compare 
Lingard, vol. i. pp. 315, 371. 

16 í Deinde cœpit homagia hominum totius Anglis, et juramentum fide- 
litatis cujuscumque essent feodi vel tenementi.’ Matthei Westmonast. Flores 
Historiarum, vol. ii. p. 9. 

17 See some good remarks on this difference between the French and 
English nobles, in Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. ii. pp. 99, 100. Mably (Obeer- 
vations, vol. i. p. 60) says: ‘en effet, on négligea, sur la fin de la première 
race, de conserver les titres primordiaux de ses possessions.’ As to the old 
customary French law of prescription, see Giraud, Précis de l Ancien Drot, 

. 79, 80. 

PP Mably, Observations sur l Hist. de France, vol. i. pp. 70, 162, 178. 

19 On the policy of Philip Augustus in regard to the nobles, see Mably, 
Observations, vol. 1. p. 246 ; unier, Philos. du Drot, vol. i. p. 265; Bou- 
lainvilliers, Hist. de l'Ancien Gouvernement, vol. iii. pp. 147-150 ; Guizot, 
Civilisation en France, vol. iv. pp. 134, 135 ; Courson, Hist. des Peuples 
Paris, 1846, vol. ii. p. 350. 

20 ‘No subjects ever enjoyed the right of coining silver in land with- 
out the royal stamp and superintendence ; a remarkable proof of the restraint 
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ercised by many papse independently of the crown, and 
was not abrogated until the sixteenth century.” A similar 
remark holds good of what was called the right of private 
war; by virtue of which, the nobles were allowed to at- 
tack each other, and disturb the peace of the country with 
the prosecution of their private feuds. In England, the 
aristocracy were never strong enough to have this admit- 
ted as a right,” though they too often exercised it as a 
practice. But in France it became a pest of the esta- 
blished law; it was incorporated into the text-books of 
feudalism, and it is distinctly recognized by Louis IX. and 
Philip the Fair,—two kings of considerable energy, who 
did every thing in their power to curtail the enormous 
authority of the nobles.” 

Out of this difference between the aristocratic power 
of France and England, there followed many consequences 
of great importance. In our country the nobles, being 
too feeble to contend with the crown, were compelled, in 
self-defence, to ally themselves with the people.* About 
a hundred years after the Conquest, the S and 
Saxons amalgamated; and both parties united against 
the king, in order to uphold their common rights.” The 
Magna Charta, which John was forced to yield, contained 


in which the feudal aristocracy was always held in this country.’ Malam'’s 
Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 154. 

31 Brougham's Polit. Philos, 1849, vol. i. p. 446. In addition to the evi- 
dence there given on the right of coinage, see Mably's Observations, vol, i. 
p. 424, vol. ii. pp. 206, 297 ; and Turner's Normandy, vol. ii. p. 261, 

2 Hallam’s Supplemental Notes, pp. 304, 305. 

33 ‘Saint-Louis consacra le droit de guerre. ... Philippe le Bel, qui 
voulut l’abolir, finit par le rétablir’? Montloser, Monarchie Fohgaiik yol. i 
pp- 127, 202: see also pp. 434, 435, and vol. ii. pp. 435, 436. ee ( Obser- 
vations, vol. ii. p. 338) mentions ‘ lettres-patentes de Philippe-de-Valois 
du 8 février 1330, pour poe dans le duché d'Aquitaine les guerres 
privées,’ &c.; and he adds, ‘le 9 ayril 1555 le roi Jean renouvelle lordon- 
nance de S. Louis, nommée la quarantaine du ròi, touchant les guerres 
privées.’ ; 

24 Sir Francis Palgrave (in his Rise and Progress of the English Common- 
wealth, vol. i. pp. 51-55) has attempted to estimate the results produced by 
the Norman Conquest; but he omits to notice this, which was the most im- 
portant consequence of all. 

25 On this political union between Norman barons and Saxon citizens, of 
which the first clear indication is at the end of the twelfth century, compare 
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concessions to the aristocracy; but its most important 
stipulations were those in favour of ‘all classes of free 
men.’* Within half a century, fresh contests broke out; 
the barons were again associated with the people, and 
again there followed the same results,—the extension of 
popular privileges being each time the condition and the 
consequence of this singular alliance. In the same way, 
when the Earl of Leicester raised a rebellion against 
Henry III., he found his own party too weak to make head 
against the crown. He, therefore, applied to the people” 
and it is to him that our House of Commons owes its or- 
gin; since he, in 1264, set the first example of issuing 
writs to cities and boroughs; thus calling upon citizens 
and burgesses to take their place in what had hitherto 
been a parliament composed entirely of priests and 
nobles.”8 


Campbell's Chancellors, vol. i. p. 113, with Brougham’s Polit. Philos. vol i 
p. 339, vol. iii. p. 222. 

In regard to the general question of the amalgamation of races, we have 
three distinct kinds of evidence : 

lst. Towards the end cf the twelfth century, a new language began to be 
formed by blending Norman with Saxon ; and English literature, properly s 
called, dates from the commencement of the thirteenth century. Com 
Madden's Preface to Layamon, 1847, vol. i. pp. xx. xxi., with Turners Hit 
of England, vol. viii. pp. 214, 217, 436, 437. 

2nd. We have the specific statement of a writer in the reign of Henry IL 
that ‘sic permixte sunt nationes ut vix discerni it hodie, de libers 
loquor, quis Anglicus, quis Normannus sit genere.’ Note in Hallam's Midd 
Ages, vol. ii. p. 106. 

3rd. Before the thirteenth century had passed away, the difference of dres 
which in that state of society would survive many other differences, was 10 
longer observed, and the distinctive peculiarities of Norman and Saxon attin 
had disappeared. See Strutt's View of the Dress and Habits of the People of 
England, vol. ii. p. 67, edit. Planché, 1842, 4to. 

26 An equal distribution of civil rights to all classes of freemen forms the 
peculiar beauty of the charter.’ Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 108, Thi 
18 yery finely noticed in one of Lord Chatham’s great speeches. Parl Hit 
vol. xvi. p. 662. 

37 Com are Meyer, Instit. Judic. vol. ii. P 39, with Lingard's Enxglasd, 


vol. ii. p. 127, and Somers Tracts, vol. vi. p. 

28 «He is to be honoured as the founder of a representative of 
government in this country.’ Campbells Chief-Justices, vol. i. p. GI. Some 
writers (see, for instance, Dalrymple’s Hist. of Feudal Y, p. 332) ap 


pose that burgesses were summoned before the reign of Henry IIL: but 
this assertion is not only unsupported by evidence, but is in itself impro- 
bable; because at an earlier period the citizens, though rapidly increas 
ing in power, were hardly important enough to warrant such a step beisg 
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The English aristocracy being thus forced, by their own 
weakness, to rely on the people,” it naturally followed, 
that the people imbibed that tone of independence, and 
that lofty bearing, of which our civil and political institu- 
tions are the consequence, rather than the cause. It is to 
this, and not to any fanciful peculiarity of race, that we 
owe the sturdy and enterprising spirit for which the inha- 
bitants of this island have long been remarkable. It is 
this which has enabled us to baffle all the arts of oppres- 
sion, and to maintain for centuries liberties which no other 
nation has ever possessed. And it is this which has fos- 
tered and upheld those great municipal privileges, which, 
whatever be their faults, have, at least, the invaluable 
merit of accustoming free men to the exercise of power, 
giving to citizens the management of their own city, and 
perpetuating the idea of independence, by preserving it 
in a living type, and by enlisting in its support the in- 
terests and affections of individual men. 

But the habits of self-government which, under these 
circumstances, were cultivated in England, were, under 
opposite circumstances, neglected in France. The great 
French lords being too powerful to need the people, were 


taken. The best authorities are now agreed to refer the origin of the Housa 
of Commons to the period mentioned P the text. FE H ‘ Suppinent, 
Notes, pp. 335-339 ; Spence’s Origin of the Laws of Europe, p. ; Camp- 
bell's Chancellors, vol. i. p. 155; Lingard’s England, vol. ii. oF 138; Guizot's 
Essais, p. 319. The notion of tracing this to the wittenagemot is as absurd 
as finding the origin of juries in the system of compurgators ; both of which 
were favourite errors in the seventeenth, and even in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In regard to the wittenagemot, this idea still lingers among anti- 
quaries: but, in regard to compurgators, even they have abandoned their 
old ground, and it is now well understood that trial by jury did not exist 
till long after the Conquest. Compare Palgrave’s Enghsh Common 

art i. pp. 243 seq., with Meyer, Instit. Judic. vol. ii. pp. 152-173. There are 
few things in our history so irrational as the admiration expressed by a 
certain class of writers for the institutions of our barbarous Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors, 


29 Montlosier, with the fine spirit of a French noble, taunts the English 
aristocracy with this: ‘En France la noblesse, attaquée sans cesse, 8’ 
défendue sans cesse. Elle a subi l'oppression; elle ne l’a point acceptée, 
En Angleterre, elle a couru dés la premiére commotion, se ier dans les 
rangs des bourgeois, et sous leur protection. Elle a abdiqué ainsi son exist- 
ence.’ Montlosier, Monarchie Francaise, vol. iii. p. 162. Compare an in- 
structive passage in De Staél, Consid. sur la Révolution, vol. i. p. 421. 
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unwilling to seek their alliance.*° The result was, that, 
amid a great variety of forms and names, society was, in 
reality, only divided into two classes—the upper and the 
lower, the protectors and the protected. And, looking at 
the ferocity of the prevailing manners, it 1s not too much 
to say, that in France, under the feudal system, every 
man was either a tyrant or a slave. Indeed, in most in- 
stances, the two characters were combined in the same 
person. For, the practice of subinfeudation, which in our 
country was actively checked, became in France almost 
universal.*! By this, the great lords having granted lands 
on condition of fealty and other services to certain persons, 
these last subgranted them; that is, made them over on 
similar conditions to other persons, who had likewise the 
power of bestowing them on a fourth party, and so on in 
an endless series ;** thus forming a long chain of depend- 
ence, and, as it were, organizing submission intoa system.” 
In England, on the other hand, such arrangements were 
so unsuited to the general state of affairs, that it is doubt- 
ful if they were ever carried on to any extent; and, at 
all events, it is certain that, in the reign of Edward 1., 
they were finally stopped by the statute known to lawyers 
as Quia emptores.3* 

Thus carly was there a great social divergence be- 
tween France and England. The consequences of this 
were still more obvious when, in the fourteenth century, 
the feudal system rapidly decayed in both countries. For 
in England, the principle of protection being feeble, men 
were in some degree accustomed to self-government; and 
they were able to hold fast by those great institutions 


80 See some good remarks in Mably, Observations sur 0 Hist. de France, 
vol. iii. pp. 114, 115. 

3i Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 111. 

32 í Originally there was no limit to subinfeudation.’ Brougham's Polit. 
Philos, vol. i. p. 279. 

33 A living French historian boasts that, in his own country, ‘toute la 
société féodale formait ainsi une échelle de clientelle et de patronage.’ Cas- 
sagnac, Révolution Francaise, vol. i. p. 459. 

4 This is 18 Edw. I. c. 1; respecting which, see Blackstone's Comment. 
vol. ii. p. 91, vol. iv. p. 425; Reeves Hist. of English Law, vol. ii. p. 223 ; 
Dalrymple's Hist. of Feudal Property, pp. 102, 248, 340. 
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which would have been ill adapted to the more obedient 
habits of the French people. Our municipal privileges, 
the rights of our yeomanry, and the security of our copy- . 
holders, were, from the fourteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
turies, the three mostimportant guarantees for the liberties 
of England.” In France such guarantees were impos- 
sible. The real division being between those who were 
noble, and those who were not noble, no room was left for 
the establishment of intervening classes; but all werecom- 
pelled to fall into one of these two great ranks. The 

rench have never had any thing answering to our yeo- 
manry; nor were copyholders recognized by their laws. 
And, although they attempted to introduce into their 
country municipal institutions, all suchefforts were futile ; 
for, while they copied the forms of liberty, they lacked 


35 The history of the decay of that once most important class, the Eng- 
lish yeomanry, ìs an interesting subject, and one for which I have collected 
considerable materials; at present, I will only say, that its decline was first 
distinctly perceptible in the latter half of the seventeenth century, and was 
consummated by the rapidly-increasing power of the commercial and manu- 
facturing classes early in the eighteenth century. After losing their influ- 
ence, their numbers naturally diminished, and they made way for other 
bodies of men, whose habits of mind were less prejudiced, and therefore 
better suited to that new state which society assumed in the last age. I 
mention this, because some writers regret the almost total destruction 
of the yeoman freeholders; overlooking the fact, that they are disappear- 
ing, not in consequence of any violent revolution or stretch of arbitrary 
power, but simply by the general march of affairs; society doing away wi 
what it no longer requires. Compare Kay’s Social Condition of the People, 
vol. i. pp. 43, 602, with a letter from Wordsworth in Bundury's Correspond. 
of Hanmer, p. 440; a note in Mils Polit. Econ. vol. i. pp. 311, 312; an- 
other in Nichols’s Lit. Anec. vol. v. p. 323; and Sinclasw’s Correspond. vol. i. 

. 229. 

Pg This is stated as an admitted fact by French writers living in different 
periods and holding different opinions; but all agreed as to there being 
only two divisions: ‘comme en France on est toujours ou noble, ou rotu- 
rier, et qu'il ny a pas de milieu.’ Mém. de Rivarol, F 7. ‘La de dis- 
tinction des nobles et des roturiers.’ Giraud, Précis de l Anci £, p. 10. 
Indeed, according to the Coutumes, the nobles and roturiers attained their 
majority at different ages. Klimrath, Hist. du Drot, vol. ii. p. 249 (errone- 
ously stated in Sory's Conflict of Laws, pp. 56, 79, 114). further re- 
specting this capital distinction, Mém. de Duplessis Mornay, vol. ii. p. 230 
(‘ agréable à la noblesse et au peuple 2i Œuvres de Turgot, vol. viii. pp. 223, 
232, 237; Bunbury’s Correspond. of Hanmer, p. 256; Mably, O Jons, 
vol. iii. p. 263; and Mercier sur Rousseau, vol. i. p. 88: ‘On étoit roturier, 
vilain, homme de néant, canaille, dès qu’on ne s’appelloit plus marquis, 
baron, comte, chevalier, ete.’ 
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that bold and sturdy spirit by which alone liberty can be 
secured. They had, indeed, its image and superscription; 
but they wanted the sacred fire that warms the image 
into life. Every thing else they possessed. The show 
and appliances of freedom were there. Charters were 
granted to their towns, and privileges conceded to their 
magistrates. All, however, was useless. For it is not by 
the wax and parchment of lawyers that the independence 
of men can be preserved. Such things are the mere ex- 
ternals; they set off liberty to advantage: they are as its 
dress and paraphernalia, its holiday-suit in times of peace 
and quiet. But, when the evil days set in, when the in- 
vasions of despotism have begun, liberty will be retained, 
not by those who can show the oldest deeds and the 
largest charters, but by those who have been most inured 
to habits of independence, most accustomed to think and 
act for themselves, and most regardless of that insidious 
protection which the upper classes have always been so 
ready to bestow, that, in many countries, they have now 
left nothing worth the trouble to protect. 

And so it was in France. The towns, with few ex- 
ceptions, fell at the first shock; and the citizens lost those 
municipal privileges which, not being grafted on the na- 
tional character, it was found impossible to preserve. In 
the same way, in our country, power naturally, and by 
the mere force of the democratic movement, fell into the 
hands of the House of Commons; whose authority has 
ever since, notwithstanding occasional checks, continued 
to increase at the expense of the more aristocratic parts 
of the legislature. The only institution answering to this 
in France was the States-Greneral; which, however, had 
so little influence, that, in the opinion of native historians, 
it was hardly to be called an institution at all.” Indeed, 

37 Les états-généraux sont portés dans la liste de nos institutions. Je 
ne sais cependant s'il est permia de donner ce nom à des rassemblemens aussi 
irréguliers.’ Montlosier, Monarchie Francaise, vol. i. p. 266. ‘En France, 
les états-généraux, au moment même de feur plus grand éclat, c'est à dire 
dans le cours du xiv°® siècle, n'ont guère été que des accidents, un pouvoir 
national et souvent invoqué, mais non un établissement constitutionnel.’ 


Guizot, Essair, p. 253. See also Mably, Observations, vol. iii. p. 147; and 
Sismondi, Hist. des Français, vol. xiv. p. 642. 
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: French were, by this time, so accustomed to the idea 
protection, and to the subordination which that idea 
olves, that they were little inclined to uphold an esta- 
hment which, in their constitution, was the sole repre- 
tative of the popular element. The result was, that, 
the fourteenth century, the liberties of Englishmen 
e secured ;* and, since then, their only concern has 
1to increase what they have already obtained. But, 
hat same century, in France, the protective spirit as- 
ed a new form; the power of the aristocracy was, In 
eat measure, succeeded by the power of the crown ; 
there began that tendency to centralization which, 
ng been pushed still further, first under Louis XIV., 
afterwards under Napoleon, has become the bane of 
French people." For by it the feudal ideas of supe- 
ty and submission have long survived that barbarous 
to which alone they were suited. Indeed, by their 
smigration, they seem to have gained fresh strength. 
rance, every thing is referred to one common centre, 
hich all civil functions are absorbed. All improve- 
ts of any importance, all schemes for bettering even 
material condition of the people, must receive the 
tion of government; the local authorities not being 
idered equal to such arduous tasks. In order that 
‘lor magistrates may not abuse their power, no power 
nferred upon them. The exercise of independent 
diction is almost unknown. Every thing that is done 


[his is frankly admitted by one of the most candid and enlightened 
the foreign writers on our history, Guizot, Essais, p. 207: ‘En 1307, 
ite qui devaient enfanter en Angleterre un gouvernement libre étaient 
tivement reconnus.’ 
~e an account of the poliev of Philip the Fair, in Mably, Observa- 
vol. ii. pp. 25-44; in Boulainvilliers, Ancien Gouvernement, vol. i. pp. 
4. vol. ii. pp. 37, 3X; and in Guizot, Civilisation en France, vol. iv. 
w192. M. Guizot saya, perhaps too strongly, that his reign was ‘la 
serphow de la royauté en despotisme.” On the connexion of this with 
z tralizingz movement, see Tocqueville's Démocratie, vol. i. p. 307 : § Le 
l- la centralisation et la manie réglementaire remontent, en France, à 
av em len légistes sont entrés dans le gouvernement; ce qui nous re- 
au temps de Philippe le Bel’ Tennemann also notices, that in his 
the ‘ Rechtstheorie’ bezan to exercise influence; but this learned 
tahes a purely metaphysical view, and has therefore misunderstood 
re general social tendency, Geach. der Philos. vol. viii. p. 823. 
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must be done at head-quarters.*” The government is be- 
lieved to see every thing, know every thing, and provide 
for every thing. To enforce this monstrous monopyy 
there has been contrived a machinery well worthy of the 
design. The entire country is covered by an immense 
array of officials ;** who, in the regularity of their hier- 
archy, and in the order of their descending series, form 
an admirable emblem of that feudal principle, which, ceas- 
ing to be territorial, has now become personal. In fact, 
the whole business of the state is conducted on the sup- 
position, that no man either knows his own interest, or is 
fit to take care of himself. So paternal are the feelings 
of government, so eager for the welfare of its subjects, 
that it has drawn within its jurisdiction the most rare, as 
well as the most ordinary, actions of life. In order that 
the French may not make imprudent wills, it has limited 
the right of bequest; and, for fear that they should be- 
queath their property wrongly, it prevents them from 
bequeathing the greater part of it at all. In order that 


40 As several writers on law notice this system with a lenient eye (Ori- 
gines du Droit Francais, in Œuvres de Michelet, vol. ii. p. 321; and Esch- 
bach, Etude du Droit, p. 129: ‘le système énergique de la centralisation’), 
it may be well to state how it actually works. 

Mr. Bulwer, writing twenty years ago, says: ‘ Not only cannot a com- 
mune determine its own expenses without the consent of the minister or 
one of his deputed functionaries, it cannot even erect a building, the cost 
of which shall have been sanctioned, without the plan being adopted by a 
board of public works attached to the central authority, and ‘having the su- 
pervision and direction of every public building throughout the kingdom.’ 
Bulwer’s Monarchy of the Middle Classes, 1836, vol. ii. p. 262. 

M. Tocqueville, writing in the present year (1856), says, ‘Sous l'ancien 
régime, comme de nos jours, il n’y avait ville, bourg, village, ni si petit ha- 
meau en France, hôpital, fabrique, couvent ni collége, qui pût avoir une 
volonté indépendante dans ses affaires particulières, ni administrer à sa 
volonté ses propres biens. Alors, comme aujourd hut, l'administration tenait 
donc tous les Français en tutelle, et si l'insolence du mot ne s'était pas 
encore produite, on avait du moins déjà la chose.’ Tocqueville, (Ancien 
Régime, 1856, pp. 79, 80. 

“1 The number of civil functionaries in France, who are paid by the 
government to trouble the people, passes all belief, being estimated, at dif- 
erent periods during the present century, at from 138,000 to upwards of 
800,000. Tocqueville, de la Démocratie, vol. i. p. 220; Alison's Europe, vol. 
xiv. pp. 127, 140; Kay's Condition of the People, vol. i. p. 272; Laing's Notes, 
2d series, p. 185. Mr. Laing, writing in 1850, says: ‘In France, at the 
expulsion of Louis-Philippe, the civil functionaries were stated to amount 
to 807,030 individuals,’ 
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society may be protected by its police, it has directed that 
no one shall travel without a passport. And when men 
are actually travelling, they are met at every turn by the 
same interfering spirit, which, under pretence of protecting 
their persons, shackles their liberty. Into another matter, 
far more serious, the French have carried the same prin- 
ciple. Such is their anxiety to protect society against 
criminals, that, when an offender is placed at the bar of 
one of their courts, there is exhibited a spectacle which it 
is no idle boast to say we, in England, could not tolerate 
for asingle hour. There is seen a great public magistrate, 
by whom the prisoner is about to be tried, examining him 
in order to ascertain his supposed guilt, re-examining him, 
cross-examining him, performing the duties, notof a judge, 
but of a prosecutor, and bringing to bear against the un- 
happy man all the authority of his judicial position, all 
his professional subtlety, all his experience, all the dex- 
terity of his practised understanding. ‘This is, stag. 
the most alarming of the many instances in which the 
tendencies of the French intellect are shown; because it 
supplies a machinery ready for the purposes of absolute 
power; because it brings the administration of justice into 
disrepute, by associating with it anidea of unfairness; and 
because it injures that calm and equable temper, which it 
is impossible fully to maintain under a system that makes 
a magistrate an advocate, and turns the judge into a par- 
tizan. But this, mischievous as it is, only forms part of a 
far larger scheme. For, to the method by which criminals 
are discovered, there is added an analogous method, by 
which crime is prevented. With this view, the people, 
even in their ordinary amusements, are watched and care- 
fully superintended. Lest they should harm each other 
by some sudden indiscretion, precautions are taken similar 
to those with which a father might surround his children, 
In their fairs, at their theatres, their concerts, and their 
other places of public resort, there are always present 
soldiers, who are sent to see that no mischief is done, that 
there is no unnecessary crowding, that no one uses harsh 
language, that no one quarrels with his neighbour. Nor 
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does the vigilance of government stop there. Even the 
education of children 1s brought under the control of the 
state, instead of being regulated by the judgment of mas- 
ters or parents. And the whole plan is executed with 
such energy, that, as the French while men are never let 
alone, just so while children they are never left alone.” 
At the same time, it being reasonably supposed that 
adults thus kept in pupilage cannot be proper judges of 
their own food, the government has provided for this also. 
Its prying eye follows the butcher to the shambles, and 
the baker to the oven. By its paternal hand, meat is 
examined lest it should be bad, and bread is weighed lest 
it should be light. In short, without multiplying in- 
stances, with which most readers must be familiar, it is 
enough to say that, in France, as in every country where 
the protective principle is active, the government has 
established a monopoly of the worst kind; a monopoly 
which comes home to the business and bosoms of men, 
follows them in their daily avocations, troubles them with 
its petty, meddling spirit, and, what is worse than all, 
diminishes their responsibility to themselves; thus depriv- 
ing them of what is the only real education that most 
minds receive,—the constant necessity of providing for 
future contingencies, and the habit of grappling with the 
difficulties of life. 

The consequence of all this has been, that the French, 
though a great and splendid people,—a people full of 
mettle, high-spirited, abounding in knowledge, and perhaps 
less oppressed by superstition than any other in Europe,— 


42 í The government in France possesses control over all the education of 
the country, with the exception of the colleges for the education of the 
clergy, which are termed seminaries, and their subordinate institutions’ 
Report on the State of Superior Education in France in 1843, in Journal of 
Statist. Soc. vol. vi. p. 304. On the steps taken during the power of Napo- 
leon, see Alison's Europe, vol viii. p. 203: ‘Nearly the whole education of 
the empire was brought effectually under the direction and appointment of 
government.’ 

43 ‘Much attention is paid to the surveillance of pupils; it being a fanda- 
mental principle of French education, that children should never be feft alone.’ 
Report on General Education in France in 1842, in Journal of Statist. Soc. 
vol, v. p. 20. 
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have always been found unfit to exercise political power. 
Even when they have possessed it, they have never been 
able to combine permanence with liberty. One of these 
two elements has always been wanting. They have had 
free governments, which have not been stable. They have 
had stable governments, which have not been free. Owing 
to their fearless temper, they have rebelled, and no doubt 
will continue to rebel, against so evil a condition.“ But 
it does not need the tongue of a prophet to tell that, for 
at least some generations, all such efforts must be un- 
successful. For men can never be free, unless they are 
educated to freedom. And this is not the education which 
is to be found in schools, or gained from books; but it is 
that which consists in self-discipline, in self-reliance, and 
in self-government. These, in England, are matters of 
hereditary descent—traditional habits, which we imbibe 
in our youth, and which regulate us in the conduct of life. 
The old associations of the French all point in another 
direction. At the slightest difficulty, they call on the go- 
vernment for support. What with us is competition, with 
them is monopoly. That which we effect by private com- 
panies, they effect by public boards. They cannot cuta 
canal, or lay down a railroad, without appealing to the 
government for aid. With them, the people look to the 
rulers; with us, the rulers look to the people. With them, 
the executive is the centre from which saci ty radiates ;* 
with us, society is the instigator, and the executive the 
organ. The difference in the result has corresponded with 
the difference in the process. We have been made fit for 


“ A distinguished French author says: ‘La France souffre du mal du 
siécle: elle en est plus malade qu'aucun autre pays; ce mal c'est la haine de 
l'autorité. Cuatine, Russie, vol. ii. p. 136. Compare Rey, Science Soci 
vol. ii. p. 86 note. 

45 It is to the activity of this protective and centralizing spirit that we 
must ascribe, what a very great authority noticed thirty years ago, as ‘le 
défaut de spontanéité, qui caractérise les institutions de la France moderne.’ 
Meyer, Instit. Judic. vol. iv. p. 536. It is also this which, in literature and 
in science, makes them favour the establishment of academies; and it is 
prebably to the same principle that their jurists owe their love of codifica- 
tion. All these are manifestations of an unwillingness to rely on the general 
march of affairs, and show an undue comtempt for the unaided conclusions 
of private men. 
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political power, by the long exercise of civil rights; ther, 
neglecting the exercise, think they can at once begin with 
the power. We have always shown a determination to 
uphold our liberties, and, when, the times are fitting, to 
increase them; and this we have done with a decency and 
a gravity natural to men to whom such subjects have long 
been familiar. But the French, always treated as children, 
are, in political matters, children still. And as they have 
handled the most weighty concerns in that gay and vola- 
tile spirit which adorns their lighter literature, it is no 
wonder that they have failed in matters where the first 
condition of success is, that men should have been long 
accustomed to rely upon their own energies, and that 
before they try their skill in a political struggle, their 
resources shou d have been sharpened by that preliminary 
discipline, which a contest with the difficulties of civil life 
can never fail to impart. 

These are among the considerations by which we must 
be guided, in estimating the probable destinies of the great 
countries of Europe. But what we are now rather con- 
cerned with is, to notice how the opposite tendencies of 
France and England long continued to be displayed in the 
condition and treatment of their aristocracy; and how 
from this there naturally followed some striking differ- 
ences between the war conducted by the Fronde, and that 
waged by the Long Parliament. 

When, in the fourteenth century, the authority of the 
French kings began rapidly to increase, the political in- 
fluence of the nobility was, of course, corresponding] 
diminished. What, however, proves the extent to which 
their power had taken root, is the undoubted fact, that, 
notwithstanding this to them unfavourable circumstance, 
the people were never able to emancipate themselves from 
their control.** The relation the nobles bore to the throne 


48 Mably (Observations, vol. iii. pp. 154, 155, 352-362) has collected some 
striking evidence of the tyranny of the French nobles in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; and as to the wanton cruelty with which they exercised their power 
in the seventeenth century, see Des Réaur, Histori vol. vii. p. 155, 
vol. viii. p. 79, vol. ix. pp. 40, 61, 62, vol. x. pp. 255-257. the eighteenth 
century, matters were somewhat better; but still the subordination was 
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became entirely changed ; that which they bore to the 
people remained almost the same. In England, slavery, 
or villenage, as it is mildly termed, quickly diminished, 
and was extinct by the end of the sixteenth century.‘ In 
France, it lingered on two hundred years later, and was 
only destroyed in that great Revolution by which the pos- 
sessors of ill-gotten power were called to so sharp an 
account. Thus, too, until the last seventy years, the 
nobles were in France exempt from those onerous taxes 
which oppressed the people. The taille and corvée were 
heavy and grievous exactions, but they fell solely on men 
of ignoble birth ;* for the French aristocracy, being a high 


excessive, and the people were poor, ill-treated, and miserable. Com 
Œuvres de Turgot, vol. iv. p. 189; Letter from the Earl of Cork, dated L 
1754, in Burton’s Diary, vol. iv. p. 80; the statement of Fox, in Parl, Hist. 
vol. xxxi. p. 406; Jefferson’s Correspond. vol. ii. p. 45; and Smith's Tour on 
the Continent, edit. 1793, vol. iii. pp. 201, 202. 

‘7 Mr. Eccleston (English Antiq. p. 188) says, that in 1450 ‘ villenage had 

almost passed away ;’ and according to Mr. Thornton (Over-Population, 

. 182), ‘Sir Thomas Smith, who wrote about the year 1550, declares that 
fe had never met with any personal or domestic slaves; and that the villains, 
or predial slaves, still to be found, were so few, as to be scarcely worth men- 
tioning.’ Mr. Hallam can find no ‘ unequivocal testimony to the existence 
of villenage’ later than 1574. Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 312 : see, to the same 
effect, Barrington on the Statutes, pp. 308, 309. If, however, my memory does 
not deceive me, I have met with evidence of it in the reign of James Í., but 
I cannot recall the passage. 

48 M. Cassagnac (Causes de la Révolution, vol. iii. p. 11) says: ‘ Chose 
surprenante, il y avait encore, au 4 août 1789, un million cing cent mille serfs 
de corps;’ and M. Giraud (Précis de PAncien Droit, Paris, 1852, p. 3), 
<jusqu'aé la révolution une division fondamentale partageait les personnes en 

ersonnes libres et personnes sujettes à condition servile.’ A few years be- 
fore the Revolution, this shameful distinction was abolished by Louis XVI. 
in his own domains. Compare Eschbach, Etude du Drot, pp. 271, 272, with | 
Du Mesnil, Mém. sur le Prince Le Brun, p. 94. I notice this particularly, 
because M. Monteil, a learned and generally accurate writer, supposes that 
the abolition took place earlier than it really did. Hist. des divers Etats, 
vol. vi. p. 101. 
49 Carsagnac, de la Révolution, vol. i. pp. 122, 173; Giraud, Ancien Droit, 
. 11; Soulavie, Mém. de Louis XVI. vol. vi. p. 156; Mém. au Rot sur les 
5r unicipalités, in (Euvres de Turgot, vol. vii. p. 423; Mém. de Genkis, vol. i. 
Further information respecting the amount and nature of these vexatious 
impositions will be found in De Thou, Hist. Univ. vol. xiii. p. 24, vol. xiv. 
. 118; Saint Aulaire, Hist. de la Fronde, vol. i. p. 125; Tı le, Ancien 
Régime, pp. 135, 191, 420, 440: Sully, economies Royales, vol. ii. p. 412, 
vol. iii. p. 226, vol. iv. p. 199, vol. v. pp. 339, 410, vol. vi. p. 94; Relat. des 
Ambassad. Vénit. vol. 1. p. 96; Mably, Observations, vol. iti. 355, 356 ; 
Boulaincvilliers, Ancien Gouvernement, vol. iii. p. 109 ; Le Vaseor, Hist. de Lows 
VOL. I. PP 
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and chivalrous race, would have deemed it an insult to 
their illustrious descent, if they had been taxed tothe same 
amount as those whom they despised as their inferiors.* 
Indeed, every thing tended to nurture this con- 
tempt. Every thing was contrived to humble one clas, 
and exalt the other. For the nobles there were reserved 
the best appointments in the church, and also the most 
important military posts." The privilege of entering the 
army as officers was confined to them;”? and they alone 
possessed a prescriptive right to belong to the cavalry.” 
At the same time, and to avoid the least chance of confu- 
sion, an equal vigilance was displayed in the most trifling 
matters, and care was taken to preventany similarity, even 
in the amusements of the two classes. To such a pitch 
was this brought, that, in many parts of France, the right 
of having an aviary or a dovecote depended entirely oa 
a man’s rank; and no Frenchman, whatever his wealth 
might be, could keep pigeons, unless he were a noble; it 
being considered that these recreations were too elevated 
for persons of plebeian origin. 


XIII, vol. ii. p. 29; Mém. d'Omer Talon, vol. ii. pp. 108, 369; Mém. d 
Montglat, vol. i. p. 82; Tocqueville, Reyne de Louis XV. vol. i. pp. 87, 332; 
(Euvres de Turgot, vol. i. p. 372, vol. iv. Pp 58, 59, 74, 75, 242, $78, voL v. 
pp. 226, 242, vol. vi. p. 144, vol. viii. pp. 152, 280. 

50 So deeply rooted were these feelings, that, even in 1789, the very vear 
the Revolution broke out, it was deemed a great concession that the nobles 
‘will consent, indeed, to equal taxation.’ See a letter from Jefferson to 
Jay, dated Paris, May 9th, 1789, in Jefferson's Corresp. vol. ii. pp. 462, 403. 
Compare Mercier sur Rousseau, vol. i. p. 136. 

èt é Les nobles, gui avaient le privilége exclusif des grandes dignités et des 
gros bénéfices.” Mém. de Rivarol, p. 07: see also Mém. de Bouillé, vol. i 

. 56; Lemontey, Etablissement Monarchique, p. 337; Daniel, Hist. de la 
Milied Françoise, vol. 1. p. 556; Campan, Mém, sur Marie Antoinette, vol i 

. 238, 239. 

PRs L'ancien régime n'avait admis que des nobles pour officiers.” Bém. de 
Roland, vol. i. p. 308. Ségur mentions that, early in the reign of Louis XVL. 
“les nobles seuls avaient le droit d'entrer au service comme sous-lieutenans. 
Bém. de Ségur, vol. i. p 65 Compare pp. 117, 265-271, with Mém. de 
Genlia, vol. iii. p. 74, and De Staël, Consid. sur la Rév. vol. 1. p. 123. 

6s Thus, Ie Thou says of Henry III., ‘il remet sous l'ancien pied la 
cavalerie ordinaire, qui n'étoit composée que de la noblesse?’ Mist. Univ 
vol. ix. pp. 202, 203; and see vol. x. pp. 504, 505, vol. xiii. p. 22; and an 
imperfect statement of the same fact in Boullier, Hist. des divers Corps de la 
Maison Militaire des Rois de France, Paris, 1818, p. 58, a superficial work on 
an uninteresting subject. 


4 M. Tocqueville (L’ Ancien Régime, p. 448) mentions, among other re- 
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Circumstances like these are valuable, as evidence of 
the state of society to which they belong; and their im- 
portance will become peculiarly obvious, when we com- 
pare them with the opposite condition of England. 

For in England, neither these nor any similar distinc- 
tions have ever been known. The spirit of which our 
yeomanry, copyholders, and free burgesses were the repre- 
sentatives, proved far too strong for those protective and 
monopolizing principles, of which the aristocracy are the 
guardians in politics, and the clergy in religion. And it 
is to the successful opposition made by these feelings of 
individual independence, that we owe our two greatest 
national acts—our Reformation in the sixteenth, and our 
Rebellion in the seventeenth century. Before, however, 
tracing the steps taken in these matters, there is one other 
point of view to which I wish to call attention, as a further 
illustration of the early and radical difference between 
France and England. 

In the eleventh century there arose the celebrated 
institution of chivalry,5 which was to manners what feu- 
dalism was to politics. This connexion is clear, not onl 
from the testimony of contemporaries, but also from two 
general considerations. In the first Place, chivalry was so 
highly aristocratic, that no one could even receive knight- 
hood unless he were of noble birth ;* and the preliminary 
education which was held to be necessary was carried on 
either in schools appointed by the nobles, or else in their 


gulations still in force late in the eighteenth century, that ‘en Dauphiné, 
en Bretagne, en Normandie, il est prohibé à tout roturier d’avoir des co- 
lombiers, fuies et volière; il ny a que les nobles qui puissent avoir des 
igeons. 
Pgo, Dès la fin du onzième siècle, à l’6poque même où commencèrent les 
croisades, on trouve la chevalerie établie. Poch Tab. des ons, vol. i, 
P: 143; see also Sainte-Palaye, Mém. sur la Chevalerie, vol. i. pp. 42, 68. M. 
uizot (Civilis. en France, vol. iii. pp. 349-354) has attempted to trace it 
back to an earlier period ; but he appears to have failed, though of course 
its germs may be easily found. According to some writers it originated in 
northern Europe; according to others in Arabia! Mallet’s Ni Anti- 
quities, p. 202 ; Journal of Asiat. Soc. vol. ii. p. 11. 
5€ < L'ordre de chevalerie n’étoit accordé qu’aux hommes d’un sang noble.’ 


Sismondi, Hist. des Francais, vol. iv. p. 204. Com Daniel, Hist. de la 
Milice, vol. i. p. 97, and Mills’ Hist. of Chivalry, vol. i. p. 20. 
PP2 
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own baronial castles.°” In the second place, it was essen- 
tially a protective, and not at all a reforming institution. 
It was contrived with a view to remedy certain oppre- 
sions, as they successively arose; opposed in this respect 
to the reforming spirit, which, being remedial rather 
than palliative, strikes at the root of an evil by humbling 
the class from which the evil proceeds, passing over in 
dividual cases in order to direct its attention to general 
causes. But chivalry, so far from doing this, was in fact 
a fusion of the aristocratic and the ecclesiastical forms of 
the protective spirit. For, by introducing among the 
nobles the principle of knighthood, which, being personal, 
could never be bequeathed, it presented a point at which 
the ecclesiastical doctrine of celibacy could coalesce with 
the aristocratic doctrine of hereditary descent.59 Out of 
this coalition sprung results of great moment. It is to 
this that Europe owes those orders, half aristocratic, half 
religious, the Knights Templars, the Knights of St. 
James, the Knights of St. John, the Knights of St. Mi- 
chael: establishments which inflicted the greatest evils on 
society; and whose members, combining analogous vices, 


57 “In some places there were schools appointed by the nobles of the 
country, but most frequently their own castles served.” Midis’ His. of 
Chivalry, vol. i. p. 31; and see Sainte-Palaye, Mém. sur T Anc. Cheralerie, 
vol. i. pp. 30, 56, 57, on this education. 

58 This combination of knighthood and religious rites is often ascribed to 
the crusades; but there is good evidence that it took place a little earlier, 
and must be referred to the latter half of the eleventh century. Com 
Mills’ Hist. of Chivalry, vol. i. pE: 10, 11; Daniel, Hist. de la Milice, vol. i. 

p. 101, 102, 108 ; Boulainvilliers, Ancien Gouv. vol. i. p. 326. inte- 
Dh laye (Mém. sur la Chevalerie, vol. i. pp. 119-123), who has collected some 
illustrations of the relation between chivalry and the church, says, p- 119, 
‘enfin la chevalerie étoit regardée comme une ordination, un sacerdoce.’ The 
superior clergy possessed the right of conferring knighthood, and Wiliam 
Rufus was actually knighted by Archbishop franc: ‘ Archiepi 
Lanfrancus, eo quéd eum nutrierat, et militem fecerat’ Wall. Malna. ÉN 
iv., in Scriptores post Bedam, p. 67. Compare Fosbroke's British Monachism, 
1843, p. 101, on (nighting by abbots. 

s9 The influence of this on the nobles is rather exaggerated by Mr. Mills; 
who, on the other hand, has not noticed how the unhereditary element was 
favourable to the ecclesiastical spirit. fills’ Hist. of Chivalry, vol. i. pp. 15, 
389, vol. ii. p. 169; a work interesting as an assemb of facts, but almost 
useless as a philosophic estimate. 

é «Tn their origin all the military orders, and most of the religious ones, 
were entirely aristocratic.’ ills’ Hist. of Chivalry, vol. i. p. 336. 
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vened the superstition of monks with the debauchery 
oldiers. As a natural consequence, an immense num- 
of noble knights were solemnly pledged to ‘ defend 
church; an ominous expression, the meaning of which 
vo well known to the readers of ecclesiastical history.® 
as it was that chivalry, uniting the hostile principles 
elibacy and noble birth, became the incarnation of 
spirit of the two classes to which those principles be- 
red. Whatever benefit, therefore, this institution may 
e conferred upon manners,” there can be no doubt 
; it actively contributed to keep men in a state of 
ilage, and stopped the march of society by prolonging 
term of its infancy.” 

m this account, it is evident that, whether we look at 
immediate or at the remote tendency of chivalry, its 
ngth and duration become a measure of the predo- 
ance of the protective spirit. If, with this view, we 
pare France and England, we shall find fresh proof of 
arly divergence of those countries. Tournaments, the 


Mills’ Hist. of Chivalry, vol. i. pp. 148, 338. About the year 1127, 
ernard wrote a discourse in favour of the Knights Templars, in which 
extels this order as a combination of monasticism and knighthood. 
- He describes the design of it as being to give the military order and 
ith «da serious Christian direction, and to convert war into something 
(sel might approve.’ Neander'’s Hist. of the Church, vol. vii. p. 868. To 
nay be added, that, early in the thirteenth century, a chivalric associa- 
was formed, and afterwards merged in the Dominican order, called the 
ia of Christ: ‘un nouvel ordre de chevalerie destiné à poursuivre les 
iquea, sur le modèle de celui des Templiers, et sous le nom de Milice de 
a. Lberente, Hist. de 0 Inquisition, vol. i. pp. 52, 138, 208. 

Soseral writers ascribe to chivalry the merit of softening manners, and 
waning the influence of women. Sainte-Palaye, Mém. sur la Chevalerie, 
L pp. 220-2233, 2X2, 284, vol. iii. pp. vi. vil. 159-161 ; Helvétius de 
rt, vol. ii. pp. 50, 51; Schlegels Lectures, vol. i. p. 208. That there 
oh a tendency is, I think, indisputable; but it has been greatly - 
d: and an author of considerable reading on these subjects says, ‘The 
tratment shown to prisoners of war in ancient times strongly marks 
Tity and uncultivated manners of our ancestors, and that even to 
of bigh rank; notwithstanding the homage said to have been paid to 
iz x in those days of chivalry.’ Grose's Military Antiquities, vol. ii. 
. Compare Manning on the Law of Nations, 183%, PE: 145, 146. 

Ir. Hallam (Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 464) says, ‘A third reproach may 
l- tu: the character of knighthood, that it widened the separation be- 
the different classes of society, and confirmed that aristocratical spirit 
; birth, by which the large mass of mankind were kept in unjust de- 
A 
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first open expression of chivalry, are of French origin." 
The greatest and, indeed, the only two great describers of 
chivalry are Joinville and Froissart, both of whom were 
Frenchmen. Bayard, that famous chevalier, who is always 
considered as the last representative of chivalry, was a 
Frenchman, and was killed when fighting for Francis I. 
Nor was it until nearly forty years after his death that 


tournaments were finally abolished in France, the last one 
having been held in 1560.© 


But in England, the protective spirit being much less 
active than in France, we should expect to find that 
chivalry, as its offspring, had less influence. And such 
was really the case. The honours that were paid to 
knights, and the social distinctions by which they were 
separated from the other classes, were never so great in 
our country as in France. As men became more free, 
the little respect they had for such matters still further 
diminished. In the thirteenth century, and indeed in the 
very reign in which burgesses were first returned to par- 
liament, the leading symbol of chivalry fell into such dis- 
repute, that a law was passed obliging certain persons 
to accept that rank of knighthood which in other nations 
was one of the highest objects of ambition.“ In the four 


& Simondi, Hist. dea Français, vol. iv. pp. 370, 371, 377; Turner’s Hid. 
of England, vol. iv. p. 472; Foncemagne de C Origine des Armoiries, in Mim. 
de T Académie des Inscriptions, vol. xx. p. 580. Koch also says (Tableau des 
Révolutions, vol. i. p. 130), ‘c'est de la France que lumge des tournois se 
répandit chez Jes autres nations de l'Europe.’ They were first introduced 
into England in the reign of Stephen. Lingard's England, vol. ii. p. 27. 

6 Mr. Hallam (Middle Ages, vol. ii. p- 470) saya they were ‘ entirely 
discontinued in France’ in consequence of the death of Henry IL ; but ac- 
cording to Mills’ Hist. of Chivalry, vol. ii. p. 226, they lasted the next year: 
when another fatal accident occurred, and ‘tournaments ceased for ever. 
Compare Sainte-Palaye sur la Chevalerie, vol. ii. pp. 39, 40. 

66 Mr. Hallam (Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 487) observes, that the knight, as 
compared with other claxsea, ‘was addressed by titles of more respect. There 
aras not, howerer, x0 much distinction in England as in France.’ The great 
honour paid to knighta in France is noticed by Daniel (Milice iat, 
vol. i. pp. 128 120); and Werder (Ideen zur Geachichte, vol. iv. pp. 266, 267) 
says, that in France chivalry flourished more than in any other country. The 
same remark is made by Sismondi (Jit. des Francais, vol. iv. p. 198). 

8? The Satutum de Militibus, in 1307, was perhaps the first recognition of 
this. Compare Blackstone's Comment. vol. ii. p. 60; Barrington on the Sta- 
tutes, pp. 192, 193. But we have positive evidence that compulsory knight- 
hood existed in the reign of Henry IIL; or at least that those who refused it 
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teenth century, this was followed by another blow, which 
deprived knighthood of its exclusively military character; 
the custom having grown up in the reign of Edward III. 
of conferring it on the judges in the courts of law, thus 
turning a warlike title into a civil honour.® Finally, be- 
fore the end of the fifteenth century, the spirit of chivalry, 
in France still at its height, was in our country extinct, 
and this mischievous institution had become a subject for 
ridicule even among the people themselves. To these 
circumstances we may add two others, which seem worth 

of observation. The first is, that the French, notwithstand- 
ing their many admirable qualities, have always been 
more remarkable for personal vanity than the English ;”° 


were obliged to pay a fine. See Hallam’s Const, Hist. vol. i. p. 421, and Lyt- 
tleton’s Hist. of Henry II. vol. ii. Pp. 238, 239, 2nd edit. 4to. 1767. Lord © 
Lyttleton, evidently puzzled, says, ‘Indeed it seems a deviation from the 
original principle of this institution. For one cannot but think it a very 
great inconsistency, that a dignity, which was deemed an accession of honour 
to kings themselves, should be forced upon any.’ 

` 68 In Mills’ Hist. of Chivalry, vol. ii. p. 154, it is said, that ‘the judges 
of the courts of law’ were first knighted in the reign of Edward IIL. 

e Mr. Mills (Hist. of Chivalry, vol. ii. pp. 99, 100) has printed a curious 
extract from a lamentation over the destruction of chivalry, written in the 
reign of Edward IV.; but he has overlooked a still more sin instance. 
This is a popular ballad, written in the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
called the Turnament of Tottenham, in which the follies of chiv. are ad- 
mirably ridiculed. See Warton’s Hist. of English , edit. 1840, vol. iii. 
pp. 98-101; and Percy's Reliques of Ancient Poetry, edit. 1845, pp. 92-965. 
according to Turner (Hist. of England, vol. vi. p. 368), ‘the ancient books 
of chivalry were laid aside’ about the reign of Henry 

70 This is not a mere popular opinion, Sut rests upon a large amount of 
evidence, supplied by competent and impartial observers. Addison, who was 
a lenient as well as an able judge, and who had lived much among the 
French, calls them ‘the vainest nation in the world.’ Letter to Bi 
Hough, in Aikin’s Life of Addison, vol. i. p. 90. Napoleon says, ‘ vanity 1s 
the ruling principle of the French.’ Alison's Hist. of Europe, vol. vi. p. 25. 
Dumont (Souvenirs sur Mirabeau, p. 111) declares, that ‘le trait le plus 
dominant dans le caractère français, c'est l'amour propre ;’ and Ségur ( 
venirs, vol. i. pp. 73, 4), ‘car en France l'amour propre, ou, si on le veut, 
la vanité, est de toutes les passions la plus irritable.’ It is moreover stated, 
that phrenological observations prove that the French are vainer than the 
English. Combes Elements of Phrenology, 6th edit. Edinb. 1846, 5% ; and 
a partial recognition of the same fact in Broussais, Cours de Phrénologie, 

. 207. For other instances of writers who have noticed the vanity of the 
French, see Tocqueville, [Ancien Régime, p. 148; Barante, Tat. au 
XVIII Siècle, p. 80; Mém. de Brissot, vol. i. p: 272; Méséray, Hist. de 
France, vol. ii. p. 933; Lemontey, Etablissement onarchigue, p 418; Vol- 
taire, Lettres inédites, vol. ii. P: 282; Tocqueville, Règne de Louis XV. vol. ii 
p. 358; De Staël sur la Révolution, vol. i. p. 260, vol. ii. p. 258. 
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a peculiarity partly referrible to those chivalric traditions 
which even their occasional republics have been unable to 
destroy, and which makes them attach undue importance 
to external distinctions, by which I mean, not only dress 
and manners, but also medals, ribbons, stars, crosses, and 
the like, which we, a prouder people, have never held in 
such high estimation. The other circumstance is, that 
duelling has from the beginning been more popular in 
France than in England; and as this is a custom which 
we owe to chivalry, the difference in this respect between 
the two countries supplies another link in that long chain 
of evidence by which we must estimate their national ten- 
dencies.”! 

The old associations, of which these facts are but the 
external expression, now continued to act with increasing 


71 The relation between chivalry and duelling has been noticed by several 
writers; and in France, where the chivalric spirit was not completely de- 
stroyed until the Revolution, we find occasional traces of thia connexion 
even in the reign of Louis XVI. See, for instance, in Mém. de La y 
vol. i. p. 86, a curious letter in regard to chivalry and duelling in 1778. In 
England there is, I believe, no evidence of even a single private duel being 
fought earlier than the sixteenth century, and there were not many till the 
latter half of Elizabeth’s reign; but in France the custom arose early in the 
fifteenth century, and in the sixteenth it became usual for the seconds to 
fight as well as the principals. Compare Montlosier, Monarc. Franç. vol. ii. 

. 436, with Monteil, Hist. des divers Etats, vol. vi. p. 48. From that time the 
love of the French for duelling became quite a passion until the end of the 
eighteenth century, when the Revolution, or rather the circumstances which 
led to the Revolution, caused its comparative cessation. Some idea may be 
formed of the enormous extent of this practice formerly in France, by com- 
paring the following passages; which I have the more pleasure in bringi 
together, as no one has written even a tolerable history of duelling, not- 
withstanding the great part it once played in European society. De Thou, 
Hist. Univ. vol. ix. pp. 592, 593, vol. xv. p. 57; Daniel, Milice ae, 
vol. ii. p. 582; Sully, Gieconomies, vol. i. p. 301, vol. iii. p. 408, vol. vi. p. 
122, vol. viii. p. 41, vol. ix. p. 408; Carew's State of France under Henry IF., 
in Birch’s Historical Negotiations, p. 487 ; Ben Jonson's Works, edit. Gifford, 
vol. vi. p. 60; Dulaure, Hist. de Paris (1825, 3rd edit.), vol. iv. p. 587, 
vol. v. pp. 300, 301: Le Clerc, Bibliothèque Univ. vol. xx. p. 242; Lettres de 
Patin, vol. iil. p. 538; Capefigue, Hist. de la Réforme, vol. viii. p. 98; C. 
gue’s Richelieu, vol. 1. p. 63; Des Réauxr, HMistoriettes, vol. x. p. 13; Mom. 
de Genlis, vol. ii. p. 191, vol. vii. p. 215, vol. ix. p. 351 ; Mem. of the Baroness 
d Oberkirch, vol. 1. p. 71, edit. Lond. 1252; Lettres inédites d'Aguesseau, vol. i. 

211; Lettres de Dudeffand à Walpole, vol. iii. p. 249, vol. iv. pp. 27, 28, 
159 ; Boullier, Maison Militaire, des Rois de France, pp. 87, 88; Biog. Unir. 
vol. v. pp. 402, 403, vol. xxiii. p. 411, vol. xliv. pp. 127, 401, vol. xlviii. 
p. 522, vol. xlix. p. 130. 
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vigour. In France, the protective spirit, carried into 
religion, was strong enough to resist the Reformation, and 
preserve to the clergy the forms, at least, of their ancient 
supremacy. In England, the pride of men, and their ha- 
bits of self-reliance, enabled them to mature into a system 
what is called the right of private judgment, by which 
some of the most cherished traditions were eradicated ; 
and this, as we have already seen, being quickly suc- 
ceeded, first by scepticism, and then by toleration, pre- 
pared the way for that subordination of the church to the 
state, for which we are pre-eminent, and without a rival, 
among the nations of Europe. The very same tendency, 
acting in politics, displayed analogous results. Our an- 
cestors found no difficulty in humbling the nobles, and 
reducing them to comparative insignificance. The wars 
of the Roses, by breaking up the leading families into two 
hostile factions, aided this movement;* and, after the 
reign of Edward IV., there is no instance of any English- 
man, even of the highest rank, venturing to carry on those 
private wars, by which, in other countries, the great lords: 
still disturbed the peace of society.’ When the civil con- 
tests subsided, the same spirit displayed itself in the policy. 
of Henry VII.and Henry VIII. For, those princes, despots 
as they were, mainly oppressed the highest classes; and 
even H enry V III., notwithstanding his barbarous cruelties, 
was loved by the people, to whom his reign was, on the 
whole, decidedly beneficial. Then there came the Refor- 
mation; which, being an uprising of the human mind, was 
essentially a rebellious movement, and thus increasing the 
insubordination of men, sowed, in the sixteenth century, 
the seeds of those great political revolutions which, in the 
seventeenth century, broke out in nearly every part of 
Europe. The connexion between these two revolutionary 


72 On the effect of the wars of the Roses upon the nobles, compare Hal- 
lams Const. Hist. vol. i. p. 10; Lingard’s Hist. of England, vol. ini. p. 340; 
Eccleston's English Antiq. pp. 224, 320: and on their immense pecuniary, or 
rather territorial, losses, Sinclair's Hist. of the Revenue, vol. i. p. 155. 

78 “The last instance of a pitched battle between two powerful noblemen 
in England occurs in the reign of Edward IV.’ Alen on the Prerogative, 
p. 123. 
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epochs is a subject full of interest; but, for the purpose 
of the present chapter, it will be sufficient to notice such 
events, during the latter half of the sixteenth century, as 
explain the sympathy between the ecclesiastical and ans 
tocratic classes, and prove how the same circumstances 
that were fatal to the one, also prepared the way for the 
downfall of the other. 

When Elizabeth ascended the throne of England, a 
large majority of the nobility were opposed to the Pro- 
testant religion. This we know from the most decisive 
evidence; and, even if we had no such evidence, a general 
acquaintance with human nature would induce us to sus- 
pect that such was the case. For, the aristocracy, by the 
very conditions of theirexistence, must, as a body, always 
be averse to innovation. And this, not only because by 
a change they have much to lose and little to gain, but 
because some of their most pleasurable emotions are con- 
nected with the past rather than with the present. In 
the collision of actual life, their vanity is sometimes of- 
fended by the assumptions of inferior men ; it is frequently 
wounded by the successful competition of able men. These 
are mortifications to which, in the progress of society, 
their liability is constantly increasing. But the moment 
they turn to the past, they see in those good old times 
which are now gone by, many sources of consolation. 
There they find a period in which their glory is without 
a rival. When they look at their pedigrees, their quar- 
terings, their escutcheons when they think of the purity 
of their blood, and the antiquity of their ancestors—they 
experience a comfort which ought amply to atone for any 
present inconvenience. The tendency of this is very ob- 
vious, and has shown itself in the history of every aris- 
tocracy the world has yet seen. Men who have worked 
themselves to so extravagant a pitch, as to believe that it 
is any honour to have had one ancestor who came over 
with the Normans, and another ancestor who was present 
at the first invasion of Ireland—men who have reached 
this ecstasy of the fancy are not disposed to stop there, 
but, by a process with which most minds are familiar, 
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they generalize their view; and, even on matters not im- 
mediately connected with their fame, they acquire a habit 
of associating grandeur with antiquity, and of measuring 
value by age; thus transferring to the past an admiration 
which otherwise they might reserve for the present. 

The connexion between these feelings and those which 
animate the clergy is very evident. What the nobles are 
to politics, that are the priests to religion. Both classes, 
constantly appealing to the voice of antiquity, rely much 
on tradition, and make great account of upholding esta- 
blished customs. Both take for granted that what is old 
is better than what is new; and that in former times 
there were means of discovering truths respecting govern- 
ment and theology which we, in these degenerate ages, 
no longer possess. And it may be added, that the simi- 
larity of their functions follows from the similarity of their 
principles. Both are eminently protective, stationary, or, 
as they are sometimes called, conservative. It is believed 
that the aristocracy guard the state against revolution, 
and that the clergy keep the church from error. The 
first are the enemies of reformers; the others are the 
scourge of heretics. 

It does not enter into the province of this Introduc- 
tion to examine how far these principles are reasonable, 
or to inquire into the propriety of notions which suppose 
that, on certain subjects of immense importance, men are 
to remain stationary, while on all other subjects they are 
constantly advancing. But what I now rather wish to 
point out, is the manner in which, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the two great conservative and protective classes 
were weakened by that vast movement, the Reformation, 
which, though completed in the sixteenth century, had 
been prepared by a long chain of intellectual antecedents. 

Whatever the prejudices of some may suggest, it will 
be admitted by all unbiassed judges, that the Protestant 
Reformation was neither more nor less than an open 
rebellion. Indeed, the mere mention of private judg- 
ment, on which it was avowedly based, is enough to su 
stantiate this fact. To establish the right of private 
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judgment, was to appeal from the church to individuals; 
it was to increase the play of each man’s intellect ; it was 
to test the opinions of the priesthood by the opinions of 
laymen; it was, in fact, a rising of the scholars against 
their teachers, of the ruled against their rulers. And 
although the Reformed clergy, so soon as they had or- 
ganised themselves into a hierarchy, did undoubtedly 
abandon the great principle with which they started, and 
attempt to impose articles and canons of their own con- 
trivance, still, this ought not to blind us tothe merits of 
the Reformation itself. The tyranny of the church of 
England, during the reign of Elizabeth, and still more 
during the reigns of her two successors, was but the na- 
tural consequence of that corruption which power always 
begets in those who wield it, and does not lessen the im- 
portance of the movement by which the power was ori- 
ginally obtained. For, men could not forget that, tried by 
the old theological ‘theory, the church of England was a 
schismatic establishment, and could only defend itself from 
the charge of heresy by appealing to that private judg- 
ment, to the exercise of which it owed its existence, but 
of the rights of which its own proceedings were a constant 
infraction. It was evident, that if, in religious matters, 
private judgment were supreme, it became a high spiritual 
crime to issue any articles, or to take any measure, by 
which that judgment could be tied up; while, on the other 
hand, if the right of private judgment were not supreme, 
the church of England was guilty of apostasy, inasmuch as 
its founders did, by virtue of the interpretation which their 
own private judgment made of the Bible, abandon tenets 
which they had hitherto held, stigmatize those tenets as 
idolatrous, and openly renounce their allegiance to what 
had for centuries been venerated as the catholic and apos- 
tolic church. 

This was a simple alternative; which might, indeed, 
be kept out of sight, but could not be refined away, and 
most assuredly has never been forgotten. The memory 
of the great truth it conveys was preserved by the writ- 


ings and teachings of the Puritans, and by those habits of 
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thought natural to an inquisitive age. And when the full- 
ness of time had come, it did not fail to bear its fruit. It 
continued slowly to fructify ; and before the middle of the 
seventeenth century, its seed had quickened into a life, 
the energy of which nothing could withstand. That same 
right of private judgment, which the early Reformers had 
loudly proclaimed, was now pushed to an extent fatal to 
those who opposed it. This it was which, carried into 
politics, overturned the government; and, carried into re- 
ligion, upset the church.” For, rebellion and heresy are 
but different forms of the same disregard of tradition, the 
same bold and independent spirit. Both are of the nature 
of a protest made by modern ideas against old associa- 
tions. They are asa struggle between the feelings of 
the present and the memory of the past. Without the 
exercise of private judgment, such a contest could never 
take place; the mere conception of it could not enter the 
minds of men, nor would they even dream of controlling, 
by their individual energy, those abuses to which all great 
societies are liable. It is, therefore, in the highest degree 
natural, that the exercise of this judgment should be op- 
posed by those two powerful classes, who, from their posi- 
tion, their interests, and the habits of their mind, are more 
prone than any other to cherish antiquity, cleave to super- 
annuated customs, and uphold institutions which, to use 
their favourite language, have been consecrated by the 
wisdom of their fathers. 

From this point of view, we are able to see with great 
clearness the intimate connexion which, at the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, existed between the English nobles 
and the Catholic clergy. Notwithstanding many excep- 
tions, an immense majority of both classes opposed the 


4 Clarendon (Hist. of the Rebellion, p. 80), in a very angry spirit, but 
with perfect truth, notices (under the year 1640) the connexion between ‘a 
proud and venomous dislike against the discipline of the church of England, 
and so by degrees (as the progress is very natural) an equal irreverence to 
the government of the state too.’ The Spanish government, perhaps, more 
than any other in Europe, has understood this relation ; and even 80 late as 
1789, an edict of Charles IV. declared, ‘qu'il y a crime d’hérésie dans tout 
ce qui tend, ou contribue, à propager lea idées révolutionnaires. Llorente, 
Hist. de 0 Inquisition, vol. ii. p. 180. 
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Reformation, because it was based on that right of private 
judgment, of which they, as the protectors of old opinions, 
were the natural antagonists. All this can excite no sur- 
prise; it was in the order of things, and strictly accordant 
with the spirit of those two great sections of society. For- 
tunately, however, for our country, the throne was now 
occupied by a sovereign who was equal to the emergency, 
and who, instead of yielding to the two classes, availed her- 
self of the temper of the age to humble them. The manner 
in which this was effected by Elizabeth, in respect, first 
to the Catholic clergy, and afterwards to the Protestant 
clergy,” forms one of the most interesting parts of our 
history; and in an account of the reign of the great queen, 
I hope to examine it at considerable length. At present, 
it will be sufficient to glance at her policy towards the 
nobles—that other class with which the priesthood, by 
their interests, opinions, and associations, have always 
much in common. 

Elizabeth, at her accession to the throne, finding that 
the ancient families adhered to the ancient religion, na- 
turally called to her councils advisers who were more 
likely to uphold the novelties on which the age was bent. 
She selected men who, being little burdened by past asso- 
ciations, were more inclined to favour present interests. 
The two Bacons, the two Cecils, Knollys, Sadler, Smith, 
Throginorton, Walsingham, were the most eminent states- 
men and diplomatists in her reign; but all of them were 
commoners; only one did she raise to the peerage; and 
they were certainly nowise remarkable, either for the rank 
of their immediate connexions, or for the celebrity of their 
remote ancestors. They, however, were recommended to 
Elizabeth by their great abilities, and by their determina- 
tion to uphold a religion which the ancient aristocracy 
naturally opposed. And it is observable that, among the 
accusations which the Catholics broughtagainst the queen, 
bishops is amed up rer fairly be Collier F though “he, ao a protean 
writer, is naturally displeased with her disregard for the heads of the church. 


Collier's Eccles, Hist. of Great Britain, vol. vii. pp. 257, 258, edit. Barham, 
1840. 
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they taunted her, not only with forsaking the old religion, 
but also with neglecting the old nobility.” 


Nor does it require much acquaintance with the his- 
tory of the time to see the justice of this charge. What- 
ever explanation we may choose to give of the fact, it 
cannot be denied that, during the reign of Elizabeth, there 
was an open and constant opposition between the nobles 
and the executive government. The rebellion of 1569 
was essentially an aristocratic movement; it was a risin 
of the great families of the north against what they con- 
sidered the upstart and plebeian administration of the 
queen.” The bitterest enemy of Elizabeth was certainly 


76 One of the charges which, in 1588, Sixtus V. publicly brought against 
Elizabeth, was, that ‘she hath rejected and excluded the ancient nobility, 
and promoted to honour obscure people.’ Butler's Mem. of the Catholics, vol. 
.ii. p. 4. Persons also reproaches her with her low-born ministers, and says 
that she was influenced ‘ by five persons in particular—all of them sprung 
from the earth—Bacon, Cecil, Dudley, Hatton, and Walsingham.’ y 
vol. ii. p. 31. Cardinal Allen taunted her with ‘di ing the ancient 
nobility, erecting base and unworthy persons to all the civil and ecclesias- 
tical dignities.’ Dodd's Church History, edit. Tierney, 1840, vol. iii. appen- 
dix no. xii. p. xlvi. The same influential writer, in his Admonition, said that 
she had injured England, ‘by great contempt and abasing of the ancient 
nobility, repelling them from due government, offices, and p of honour.’ 
Allen's Admonition to the Nobility and People of England and Ireland, 1588 
(reprinted London, 1842), p. xv. Com the account of the Bull of 
1588, in De Thou, Hist. Univ. vol. x. p. 175: ‘On accusoit Elisabeth d’avoir 
au préjudice de la noblesse angloise élevé aux dignités, tant civiles qu’ec- 
clésiastiques, des hommes nouveaux, sans naissance, et indignes d les 
osséder.’ 

77 To the philosophic historian this rebellion, though not sufficiently ap- 
preciated by ordinary writers, is a very important etudy, because it is the last 
attempt ever made Y the great English families to establish their authority 
by force of arms. Mr. Wright says, that probably all those who took a 
leading part in it ‘ were allied by blood or intermarriage with the two families 
of the Percies and Neviles.’ Wright's Elizabeth, 1 vol. i. p. xxxiv.; a 
valuable work. See also, in Parl. Hist, vol. i. p. 780, a list of some of those 
who, in 1571, were attainted on account of this rebellion, and who are said 
to be ‘all of the best families in the north of England.’ 

But the most complete evidence we have respecting this le, con- 
sists of the collection of original documents published in 1840 by Sir C. 
Sharpe, under the title of Memorials of the Rebellion of 1569. They show 
very clearly the real nature of the outbreak. On 17th November 1569, Six 
George Bowes writes, that the complaint of the insurgents was that ‘ there 
was certaine counsellors cropen’ (s. e. crept) ‘in aboute the prince, which 
had excluded the nobility from the prince,’ &., Memorials, sP: 42; and the 
editor’s note says that this is one of the charges made in all the proclama- 
tions by the earls. Perhaps the most curious proof of how notorious the 
policy of Elizabeth had become, is contained in a friendly letter from Sussex 
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Mary of Scotland; and the interests of Mary were pub 
licly defended by the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of North- 
umberland, the Earl of Westmoreland, and the Earl of 
Arundel; while there is reason to believe that her caus 
was secretly favoured by the Marquis of Northampton, 
the Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Derby, the Earl of 
Cumberland, the Earl of Shrewsbury, and the Earl d 
Sussex. 

The existence of this antagonism of interests could not 
escape the sagacity of the English government. Cecil, 
who was the most powerful of the ministers of Elizabeth, 
and who was at the head of affairs for forty years, made 
it part of his business to study the genealogies and ma- 
terial resources of the great families; and this he did, not 
out of idle curiosity, but in order to increase his contro 
over them, or, as a great historian says, to let them know 
‘that his eye was upon them.’*? The queen herself, 
though too fond of power, was by no means of a cruel 
disposition; but she seemed to delight in humbling the 
nobles. On them her hand fell heavily; and there is 
hardly to be found a single instance of her pardoning 
their offences, while she punished several of them for acts 
which would now be considered no offences at all. She 
was always unwilling to admit them to authority; and it 
is unquestionably true that, taking them as a class, they 
were during her long and prosperous reign treated wi 
unusual disrespect. Indeed, so clearly marked was her 
policy, that when the ducal order became extinct, she 
refused to renew it; and a whole generation passed away 
to whom the name of duke was a mere matter of history, 
a point to be mooted by antiquaries, but with which the 
business of practical life had no concern. Whatever 


to Cecil, dated 5th January 1569 (Afemorials, p. 187), one paragraph of 
which begins, ‘ Of late years few young noblemen have been employed in 


Bervice. 

78 Hallam, i. p. 130; Lingard, v. Pp. 07, 102; Turner, xii. pp. 245, 247. 

9 Hallam’s Const. Hist. vol. i. p. 241; an interesting passage. Turner 
(Hist. of England, vol. xii. p. 237) says, that Cecil ‘knew the tendency of 
the great lords to combine against the crown, that they might reinstate the 
peerage in the power from which the house of Tudor epressed it.’ 

æ In 1572 the order of dukes became extinct; and was not revived till 
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may be her other faults, she was on this subject always 
consistent. Although she evinced the greatest anxiety 
to surround the throne with men of ability, she cared 
little for those conventional distinctions by which the 
minds of ordinary sovereigns are greatly moved. She 
made no account of dignity of rank; she did not even 
care for purity of blood. She valued men neither for the 
splendour of their ancestry, nor for the length of their 
pedigrees, nor for the grandeur of their titles. Such 
questions she left for her degenerate successors, to the 
size of whose understandings they were admirably fitted. 
Our great queen regulated her conduct by another stand- 
ard. Her large and powerful intellect, cultivated to its 
highest point by reflection and study, taught her the true 
measure of affairs, and enabled her to see, that to make 
a government flourish, its councillors must be men of 
ability and of virtue; but that if these two conditions are 
fulfilled, the nobles may be left to repose in the enjoy- 
ment of their leisure, unoppressed by those cares of the 
state for which, with a few brilliant exceptions, they are 
naturally disqualified by the number of their prejudices 
and by the frivolity of their pursuits. 

After the death of Elizabeth, an attempt was made, 
first by James, and then by Charles, to revive the power 
of the two great protective classes, the nobles and the 
clergy. But so admirably had the policy of Elizabeth been 
supported by the general temper of the age, that it was 
found impossible for the Stuarts to execute their mischie- 
vous plans. The exercise of private judgment, both in 
religion and in politics, had become so habitual, that these 
princes were unable to subjugate it to their will. And as 
Charles I., with inconceivable blindness, and with an ob- 
stinacy even greater than that of his father, persisted in 
adopting in their worst forms the superannuated theories 


fifty years afterwards, when James I. made the miserable Villiers, duke of 
Buckingham. Blackstone's Commentaries, vol. i. p. 397. This evidently at- 
tracted attention ; for Ben Jonson, in one of his comedies in 1616, mentions 
‘the received heresy that England bears no dukes.’ Jonson’s Works, edit. 
Gifford, 1816, vol. v. p. 47, where Gifford, not being aware of the extinction 
in 1572, has made an unsatisfactory note. l 
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of protection, and attempted to enforce a scheme of go- 
. vernment which men from their increasing independence 
were determined to reject, there inevitably arose that 
memorable collision which is well termed The Great Re 
bellion of England.®' The analogy between this and the 
Protestant Reformation, I have already noticed; but what 
we have now to consider, and what, in the next chapter, 
I will endeavour to trace, is the nature of the difference 
between our Rebellion, and those contemporary wars of 
the Fronde, to which it was in some respects very similar. 


8! Clarendon (Hist. of the Rebellion, p. 216) truly calls it ‘the most pro- 
digious and the boldest rebellion, that any age or country ever brought forth’ 
See also some striking remarks in Warwick's Memoirs, p. 207. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE ENERGY OF THE PROTECTIVE SPIRIT IN FRANCE EXPLAINS THE FAILURE 
OF THE FRONDE. COMPARISON BETWEEN THE FRONDE AND THE CONTEM- 
PORARY ENGLISH REBELLION. 


THE object of the last chapter was, to inquire into the 
origin of the protective spirit. From the evidence there 
collected, it appears that this spirit was first organized 
into a distinct secular form at the close of the dark ages; 
but that, owing to circumstances which then arose, it was, 
from the beginning, much less powerful in England than 
in France. It has likewise appeared that, in our country, 
it continued to lose ground; while in France, it early in 
the fourteenth century assumed a new shape, and gave 
rise to a centralizing movement, manifested not only in 
the civil and political institutions, but also im the social 
and literary habits of the French nation. Thus far we 
seem to have cleared the way for a proper understanding 
of the history of the two countries; and I now purpose to 
follow this up a little further, and point out how this dif- 
ference explains the discrepancy between the civil wars of 
England, and those which at the same time broke out m 
France. 

Among the obvious circumstances connected with the 
Great English Rebellion, the most remarkable is, that it 
was a war of classes as well as of factions. From the 
beginning of the contest, the yeomanry and traders ad- 
hered to the parliament ;' the nobles and the clergy rallied 


1 (From the beginning it may be said that the yeomanry and trading 
classes of towns were generally hostile to the king's side, even in those 
counties which were in his military occupation ; except in a few, such as 
Cornwall, Worcester, Salop, and most of Wales, where the prevailing senti- 
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round the throne.” And the name given to the two par- 
ties, of Noundheads?’ and Cavaliers, proves that the true 
nature of this opposition was generally known. It proves 
that men were aware that a question was at issue, upon 
which England was divided, not so much by the particular 
interests of individuals, as by the general interests of the 
classes to which those individuals belonged. 

But in the history of the French rebellion, there is no 
trace of so large a division. The objects of the war were 
in both countries precisely the same; the machinery by 
which those objects were attained was very different. 
The Fronde was like our Rebellion, insomuch that it 
was a struggle of the parliament against the crown; an 
attempt to secure liberty, and raise up a barrier against 
the despotism of government.’ So far, and so long, as we 


ment was chiefly royalist? Zallam’s Const. Hist. vol. i. p. 578. See also 
Lingards Hist. of England, vol. vi. p. 304; and Alison's Hist. of Europe, 
vol. i. p. 49. 
2 Ot this division of classes, which, notwithstanding a few exceptions, is 
undoubtedly true as a general fact, compare Memoirs of Sir P. Warwick, 
. 217; Carlyle’s Cromwell, vol. iii. p. 307; Clarendon’s Hist. of the Rebel- 
ton, pp. 204, 207, 345, 346, 401, 476; May's Hist. of the Long Parliament, 
book 1. pp. 22, 64, book ii, p. 63, book iii. p. 78; Hutchinson’s Memoirs, 
p. 100; YEidlow's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 104, vol. iii. p. 258; Bulstrode’s Memoirs, 
. 86. 
Ps Lord Clarendon says, in his grand style, ‘the rabble contemned and 
despised under the name of roundheads.’ Hist. of the Rebellion, p. 138. 
This was in 1641, when the title appears to have been first bestowed. See 
Fairfax Corresp. vol. ii. pp. 185, 320. 

4 Just before the battle of Edgehill, in 1642, Charles said to his troops, 
‘You are called cavaliers in a reproachful signification.’ See the king's 

cech, in Somers Tracts, vol. iv. p. 478. Directly after the battle, he accused 
his opponents of ‘rendering all persons of honowr odious to the common 
peo le, under the style of cavaliers.’ May's Hist. of the Long Parliament, 

ook ili. p. 25. 

5 M. Snint-Aulaire (Hist. de la Fronde, vol. i. p. v.) says, that the object 
of the Frondeurs was, ‘limiter l'autorité royale, consacrer les principes de 
Ja liberté civile et en confier la garde aux com lea souveraines ;’ and at 
p. vi. he calls the declaration of 1648, ‘une véritable charte constitution- 
nelle.’ See also, at vol. i. p. 128, the concluding paragraph of the speech 
of Omer Talon. Joly, who waa much displeased at this tendency, complains 
that in 1648, ‘le peuple tomboit imperceptiblement dans le sentiment dan- 
gereux, qu'il est naturel et permis de se défendre et de s'armer contre la 
violence des supérieurs.’ Mém. de Joly, p. 15. Of the immediate objects 
proposed by the Fronde, one waa to diminish the taille, and another was to 
obtain a law that no one should be kept in prison more than twenty-four 
hours, ‘sans étre remis entre les mains du parlement pour lui faire son 
procès s'il se trouvoit criminel, ou l’élargir s'il étoit innocent.” Mém. de 
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merely take a view of political objects, the parallel is com- 
plete. But the social and intellectual antecedents of the. 

rench being very different from those of the English, it 
necessarily followed that the shape which the rebellion 
took should likewise be different, even though the motives 
were the same. If we examine this divergence a little 
nearer, we shall find that it is connected with the circum- 
stance I have already noticed—namely, that in England 
a war for liberty was accompanied by a war of classes, 
while in France there was no war of K aras at all. From 
this it resulted, that in France the rebellion, being merely 
political, and not, as with us, also social, took less hold of 
the public mind: it was unaccompanied by those feelings 
of insubordination, in the absence of which freedom has 
always been impossible; and, striking no root into the 
national character, it could not save the country from 
that servile state into which, a few years later, it, under 
the government of Louis XIV., rapidly fell. 

That our Great Rebellion was, in its external form, a 
war of classes, is one of those palpable facts which lie on 
the surfaceof history. At first, the parliament’ did indeed 
attempt to draw over to their side some of the nobles; 
and in this they for a time succeeded. But as the strug- 
gle advanced, the futility of this policy became evident. 
In the natural order of the great movement, the nobles 
grew more loyal;’ the parliament grew more democratic.” 


Montglat, vol. ii. p. 135; Mém. de Motteville, vol. ii. P. 308 ; Mém. de Rets, 
vol. i. p. 265; Mém. d'Omer Talon, vol ii. pp. 224, 225, 240, 328. 

6 I use the word ‘ parliament’ in the sense given to it by writers of that 
time, and not in the legal sense. 

7 In May 1642, there remained at Westminster forty-two peers, Mal- 
lam's Const. Hist. vol. i. p. 559; but they gradually abandoned the popular 
cause; and, according to Parl. Hist, vol. iii, p. 1282, so dwindled, that eyen- 
tually ‘seldom more than five or six’ were present, 

8 These increasing democratic tendencies are most clearly indicated in 
Walker's curious work, The History of Independency. See among other 
passages, book i. p. 59. And Clarendon, under the year 1044, says (Arist. 
of the Rebellion, p. 514): ‘That violent party, which had at first cozened 
the rest into the war, and afterwards obstructed all the approaches towards 
peace, found now that they had finished as much of their work as the tools 
which they had wrought with could be applied to, and what remained to be 
done must be despatched by new workmen.’ What these new workmen 
were, he afterwards explains, p. 641, to be ‘the most inferior people pre- 
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And when it was clearly seen that both parties were de- 
termined either to conquer or to die, this antagonism of 
classes was too clearly marked to be misunderstood; the 
perception which each had of its own interests being 


sharpened by the magnitude of the stake for which they 
contended. 


For, without burdening this Introduction with what 
may be read in our common histories, it will be sufficient 
to remind the reader of a few of the conspicuous events 
of that time. Just before the war began, the Earl of 
Essex was appointed general of the parliamentary forces, 
with the Earl of Bedford as his lieutenant. A commis- 
sion to raise troops was likewise given to the Earl of 
Manchester,’ the only man of high rank against whom 
Charles had displayed open enmity.’° Notwithstanding 
these marks of confidence, the nobles, in whom parliament 
was at first disposed to trust, could not avoid showing the 
old leaven of their order, The Earl of Essex so con- 
ducted himself, as to inspire the popular party with the 
greatest apprehensions of his treachery ;'* and when the 


ferred to all places of trust and profit.’ Book xi. under the year 1648 
Compare some good remarks by Mr. Bell, in Fatrfar Correspond. vol. iii. 

». 115, 116. 

Pe; This was after the appointments of Esex and Bedford, and was in 
1643. Ludlow's Mem. vol. 1. p. 68; Carlyles Cromwell, vol. i. p. 189. 

10 “When the king attempted to arrest the five members, Manchester, 
at that time Lord Kymbolton, was the only peer whom he impeached. This 
circumstance endeared Kymbolton to the party; his own safety bound him 
more closely to its interests.’ Lingard’s England, vol. vi. p. 337. Com 
Clarendon, p. 375; Ludlow, vol. i. p. 20. It is also said that Lord Essex 
joined the popular party from personal pique against the king. Fairfar 
Corresp. vol. in. p. 37. 

11 Mr. Carlyle has made some very characteristic, but very just, observa- 
tions on the ‘high Essexes and Manchesters of limited notions and large 
estates.” Carlyle's Cromwell, vol. i. p. 215. 

1? Ludlow's Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 110; Hutchinson's Memoirs, pp. 230, 231; 
Harris's Lives of the Stuarta, vol. iii. p. 106; Bulstrode’s Memoirs, pp. 112. 
113, 119; Clarendon's Rebellion, pp. 486, 514; or, as Lord North puts it, 
‘for General Essex began now to appear to the private cabalists eomewhat 
wresty.’ North's Narrative of Passages relating to the Long Parliament, pub- 
lished in 1670, in Somers Tracts, vol. vi. p. 578. At p. 584, the same ele- 
gant writer says of Essex, ‘being the first person and last of the nobility 
employed by the parliament in military affairs, which soon brought him to 
the period of his life And may he be an example to all future ages, to deter 
all persons of like dignity from being instrumental in setting up a demo- 
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defence of London was intrusted to Waller, he so obsti- 
nately refused to enter the name of that able officer in the 
commission, that the Commons were obliged to insert it 
by virtue of their own authority, and in spite of their own 
general. The Earl of Bedford, though he had received 
a military command, did not hesitate to abandon those 
who conferred it. This apostate noble fled from West- 
minster to Oxford; but finding that the king, who never 
forgave his enemies, did not receive him with the favour 
he expected, he returned to London; whiere, though he 
was allowed to remain in safety, it could not be supposed 
that he should again experience the confidence of parlia- 
ment.'4 

Such examples as these were not likely to lessen the 
distrust which both parties felt for each other. It soon 
became evident that a war of classes was unavoidable, 
and that the rebellion of the parliament against the king 
must be reinforced by a rebellion of the people against the 
nobles. To this the popular party, whatever may have 
been their first intention, now willingly agreed. In 1645 
they enacted a law, by which not only the Earl of Essex 


cratical power, whose interest it is to keep down all persons of his condition,’ 
The ‘ Letter of Admonition’ addressed to him by parliament in 1644, is 
printed in Parl. Hist. vol. iii. p. 274. 

13 Lingards Hist. of England, vol. vi. p 318. Bee also, on the hostility 
between Essex and Waller, Walker's His. of Independency, part i. pp. 28, 20; 
and Parl. Hist. vol. iii. p. 177, Sir Philip Warwick (Memoirs, p. $ 54) con- 
temptuously calls Waller ‘ fayourite-generall of the city of London.’ 

1 Compare Haliam's Const. Hist. vol, i. pp. 569, 570, with Bulstrode’s 
Memoirs, p. 96, and Lord Bedford's letter, in Parl. ist. vol, iii. pp. 189, 190, 
This shuttling letter confirms the unfavourable account of the writer, which 
is given in Clarendon’s Rebellion, p. 422. 

5 Dr. Bates, who had been physician to Cromwell, intimates that this 
was foreseen from the beginning. He says, that the popular party offered 
command to some of the nobles, ‘not that they had any respect for the lorda, 
whom shortly they intended to turn out and to level with the commoners, 
but that they might poison them with their own venom, and rise to greater 
authority by drawing more over to their side.” Dates's Account of the 
late Troubles in England, parti. p 76. Lord North too supposes, that almost 
immediately after the war began, it was determined to dissolve the Howse 
of Lords. See Somers Tracts, vol. vi. p. 682. Beyond this, I am not aware 
of any direct early evidence; except that, in 1644, Cromwell is alleged to 
have stated that ‘there would never be a good time in England till we had 
done with lords.’ Carlyle's Cromwell, vol. i. p. 217; and, what is evidently 
the same circumstance, in Jfolles’s Memoirs, p. 18. 
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and the Earl of Manchester lost their command, but all 
members of either house were made incapable of military 
service. And, only a week after the execution of the 
king, they formally took away the legislative power of the 
peers; putting at the same time on record their memor- 
able opinion, that the House of Lords is ‘ useless, dan- 
gerous, and ought to be abolished.’ ’ 

But we may find proofs still more convincing of the 
true character of the English rebellion, if we consider 
who those were by whom it was accomplished. This will 
show us the democratic nature of a movement which law- 
yers and antiquaries have vainly attempted to shelter 
under the forin of constitutional precedent. Our great 
rebellion was the work, not of men who looked behind, 
but of men who looked before. To attempt to trace it to 
personal and temporary causes; to ascribe this unparal- 
leled outbreak to a dispute respecting ship-money, or to 
a quarrel about the privileges of parliament, can only suit 
the habits of those historians who see no further than the 
preamble of a statute, or the decision of a judge. Such 
writers forget that the trial of Hampden, and the im- 
peachment of the five members, could have produced no 
effect on the country, unless the people had already been 
prepared, and unless the spirit of inquiry and of insub- 
ordination had so increased the discontents of men, as 
to put them in a state where, the train being laid, the 
slightest spark sufficed to kindle a conflagration. 

The truth is, that the rebellion was an outbreak of the 
democratic spirit. It was the political form of a move- 
ment, of which the Reformation was the religious form. 
As the Reformation was aided, not by men in high eccle- 
siastical offices, not by great cardinals or wealthy bishops, 
but by men filling the lowest and most subordinate posts, 


16 This was the ‘ Self-denying Ordinance,’ which was introduced in De- 
cember 1844; but, owing to the resistance of the peers, was not carried until 
the subsequent April. Parl Hist. vol. iii. pp. 326-337, 340-343, 354, 355. 
See also Mem. of Lord Holles, p. 30; Mem. of Sir P. Warwick, p. 283. 

17 On this great epoch in the history of England, see Parl. Hist. vol. iii. 
p. 1284; Hallum’s Const. Hist. vol. i. p. 643; Campbell's Chief-Justices, vol. i. 
p. 424; Ludlow's Mem. vol. i. p. 246; Warwick's Mem, pp. 182, 336, 352, 
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just so was the English rebellion a movement from below, 
an uprising from the foundations, or, as some will have it, 
the dregs of society. The few persons of high rank who 
adhered to the popular cause were quickly discarded, and 
the ease and rapidity with which they fell off was a clear 
indication of the turn that things were taking. Directly 
the army was freed from its noble leaders, and supplied 
with officers drawn from the lower classes, the fortune of 
war changed, the royalists were every where defeated, and 
the king made prisoner by his own subjects. Between 
his capture and execution, the two most important poli- 
tical events were his abduction by Joyce, and the forcible 
expulsion from the House of Commons of those members 
who were thought likely to interfere in his favour. Both 
these decisive steps were taken, and indeed only could 
have been taken, by men of great personal influence, and 
of a bold and resolute spirit. Joyce, who carried off the 
king, and who was highly respected in the army, had, 
however, been recently a common working tailor; while 
Colonel Pride, whose name is preserved in history as hav- 
ing purged the House of Commons of the malignants, was 
about on a level with Joyce, since his original oceupation 
was that of a drayman.™ The tailor and the drayman 
were, in that age, strong enough to direct the course of 
public affairs, and to win for themselyes a conspicuous 
position in the state. After the execution of Charles, the 
same tendency was displayed. ‘The old monarchy being 
destroyed, that small but active party known as the fifth- 
monarchy men increased in importance, and for a time 
exercised considerable influence. Their three principal 


18 ‘Cornet Joyce, who was one of the agitators in the army, a tailor, a 
fellow who had two or three years before served in a very inferior employ- 
ment in Mr. Hollis’s house.’ Clarendon's Rebellion, p. G12. ‘A shrewd 
tailor-man.’ D'Israeli’s Commentaries on the Reign of Charles I, 1851, 
vol. ii. p. 466. : 

19 Ludlow (Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 199); Noble (Memoirs of the Howse o 
Cromwell, vol. ii. p. 470); and Winstanley (Loyal Wartyrology, edit. 1665, 
p. 108), mention that Pride had been adrayman. It is said that Cromwell, 
in ridicule of the old distinctions, conferred knighthood on him ‘ with a 
faggot.’ Orme’s Life of Owen, p. 164; Harris's Lives of the Stuarts, vol. iii. 
p. 478. 
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and most distinguished members were Venner, Tuffnel, 
and Okey. Venner, who was the leader, was a wine- 
cooper;”? Tuffnel, who was second in command, was a 
carpenter ;2! and Okey, though he became a colonel, had 
filled the menial office of stoker in an Islington brewery.” 

Nor are these to be regarded as exceptional cases. In 
that period, promotion depended solely on merit; and ifa 
man had ability, he was sure to rise, no matter what his 
birth or former avocations night have been. Cromwell 
J.imself was a brewer ;” and Colonel Jones, his brother-in- 
Jaw, had been servant to a private gentleman. Deane 
was the servant ofa tradesman; but he became an admiral, 
and was made one of the commissioners of the navy.” 
Colonel Goffe had been apprentice to a drysalter ;7© Major- 
general Whalley had been apprentice to a draper.?’ Skip- 


20 ‘The fifth-monarchy, headed mainly by one Venner, a wine-cooper.' 
Carlyle’s Cronacell, vol. ili. p. 282. ‘Venner, a wine-cooper.’ Lister's Life 
and Corresp, of Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 62. 

21 ¢The second to Venner was one Tuffnel, a carpenter living in Gray's 
Inn Lane? JF instanley’s Martyrology, p. 163. 

22 ¢ Jle was stonker in a brew-house at Islington, and next a most poor 
chandler near Lion-Key in Thames Street.’ Parl. Hia. vol. iii. p. 1605. See 
also WFinstanley’s Martyrology, p. 122. 

28 Some of the clumsy eulogists of Cromwell wish to suppress the fact of 
his being a brewer; but that he really practised that useful trade is attested 
by a variety of evidence, and ia distinctly stated by his own physician, Dr. 
Bates. Bates’s Troubles in England, vol. ii. p. 238. See also Walker's Hid. 
of Independency, part i. p. 32, part ii. p. 25, part iii. p. 37; Nobles House of 
Cromwell, vol. i. pp. 328-331. Other passages, which I cannot now call to 
mind, will occur to those who have studied the literature of the time. 

24 ¢ John Jones, at first a serving-man, then a colonel of the Long Par- 
liament, . . . . married the Protector's sister.’ Parl. Hie. vol. iii. p. 1000. 
‘A serving-man;.. . in process of time married one of Cromwell's sisters.’ 
Winstanley’s Martyrology, p. 125. 

25 ¢ Richard Deane, Esq., is said to have been a servant to one Button. a 
toyman in Ipswich, and to have himself been the son of a person in the 
rame employment; ... . was appointed one of the commissioners of the 
navy with Popham and Blake, and in April (1649) he became an admiral 
and general at sea.’ Noble's Lives of the Regicides, vol. i. pp. 172, 173. 
Winstanley (.VWartyrol. p. 121) also says that Deane was ‘ servant in Ipswich.’ 

25 ¢ Apprentice to one Vaughan a dry-salter,’ Noble's House of Cromwell, 
vol. ii. p. 507: and see his Regicides, vol. 1. p. 255. 

a7 6 Hound apprentice to a woollen-draper.’ JV instanley's Martyr. p. 108. 
He afterwards set up in the same trade for himself; but with little succes, 
for Dr. Bates (Troubles in England, vol. ii. p. 222) calls him ‘a broken 


clothier.’ 
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pon, a common soldier who had received no education,” 
was appointed commander of the London militia; he was 
raised to the office of sergeant-major-general of the army; 
he was declared commander-in-chief in Ireland; and he 
became one of the fourteen members of Cromwell’s coun- 
cil.?? Two of the lieutenants of the Tower were Berkstead 
and Tichborne. Berkstead was a pedlar, or at all events 
a hawker of small wares;® and Tichhorne, who was a 
jinendraper, not only received the lieutenancy of the Tower, 
but became a colonel, and a member of the committee of 
state in 1655, and of the council of state in 1659.*' Other 
trades were equally successful; the highest prizes being 
open to all men, provided they displayed the requisite 
capacity. Colonel Harvey was a silk-mercer;™ so was 
Colonel Rowe; so also was Colonel Venn.” Salway had 
been apprentice to a grocer, but, being an able man, he 
rose to the rank of major in the army; he received the 
king’s remembrancer’s office; and in 1659 he was ap- 
pointed by parliament a member of the council of state.” 
Around that council-board were also gathered Bond the 
draper, and Cawley the brewer; while by their side 


38 ¢ Altogether illiterate.’ Clarendon’s Rebellion, p. 152, Two extraordinary 
speeches by him are preserved in Burton's Diary, vol. i. pp. 24, 25, 48-50. 

29 Holles’s Mem. p. 82; Ludlow’s Mem. vol. 1i. p. 89; and a letter from 
Fairfax in Cary’s Memorials of the Civil War, 1842, vol. i. p. 413. 

30 ¢ Rerkstead, who heretofore sold needles, bodkins, and thimbles, and 
would have run on an errand any where for a little money ; but who now b 
Cromwell was preferred to the honourable charge of liewtenant of the Tower 
of London.’ Bates's Account of the Troubles, part ii. p. 222. 

*! Noble's Reyicides, vol. ii. pp. 272, 273. Lord Holles (Memoirs, p. 174) 
also mentions that he was ‘a linen-draper.’ 

5 í Edward Harvy, late a poor silk-man, now colonel, and hath got the 
Bishop of London's house and mannor of Fulham.’ Walkers Jidependency, 
part i. p. 170. ‘One Harvey, a decayed silk-man.’ Clarendon’s Itebellion, 
Pes Owen Rowe, ‘put to the trade of a silk-mercer,. ... went into the 
parliament army, and became a colonel.’ Noble's Regieides, vol. ii. p. 150. 

% ¢ A silkman in London;..... went into the army, and rose to the 
rank of colonel.’ Noble's Regicides, vol. ii. p. 283. *A broken silk-man in 
Cheapside.”  Winstanley’s Martyrol. p. 130. 

3 Walker's Independency, part i. p. 148; Parl. Mist. vol. iii, p. 1608; 
Ludlow's Mem. vol. ii. pp. 241, 259; Noble's Regicides, vol, ii. p. 158, 162. 

s He was ‘a wodllen-draper at Dorchester,’ and was ‘one of the council 
of state in 1649 and 1651.’ Noble's Regivides, vol. i. p. 99: see also Part. 
Hist, vol. iii. p. 1594. 

3 “A brewer in Chichester; .... in 1050-1 he was appointed one of 
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we find John Berners, who is said to have been a private 
servant,” and Cornelius Holland, who is known to have 
been a servant, and who was, indeed, formerly a link-boy.* 
Among others who were now favoured and promoted to 
oftices of trust, were Packe the woollen-draper,“ Pury the 
weaver," and Pemble the tailor. The parliament which 
was summoned in 1653 is still remembered as Barebone’s 
parliament, being so called after one of its most active 
members, whose name was Barebone, and who was a lea- 
ther-seller in Fleet Street.” Thus too, Downing, though 
a poor charity-boy,“ became teller of the exchequer, and 
representative of England at the Hague.* Tothese we mar 
add, that Colonel Horton had been a gentleman’s servant ;* 
Colonel Berry had been a woodmonger ;*’ Colonel Cooper 


the council of state.’ Noble's Regicides, vol. i. p. 136. ‘ William Cawley, s 
brewer of Chichester.’ JJ “instantey's Martyrol, p. 138. 

3 John Berners, ‘supposed to have been originally a serving-man,’ wat 
‘one of the council of state in 1659.’ Noble's Regicides, vol. i. p. v0. 

9 Holland the linke-boy.’ Walker's Independency, part iii. p. 37.‘ He 
was originally nothing more than a servant to Sir Henry Vane; . .. . upa 
the establishment of the Commonwealth, he was made one of the council of 
state in 1649, and again in 1650.’ Noble's Regicides, vol. i. pp. 357, 358. 

40 Nobles Mem. of Cromwell, vol. i. p. 502. 

4 Walker's Hist. of Independency, part. i. p. 167. 

42 Ellisa Original Letters illustrative of English History, third series, vol 
iv. p. 219, Lond. 1846. 

8 Parl, Hist. vol. iii. p. 1407; Rose's Biog. Dict. vol. iii. p. 172; Claren- 
dons Rehellion, p. T94. 

44 < A poor child bred upon charity.’ Harris's Stuarts, vol. v. p. 281. ‘A 
man of an obscure birth, and more obscure education.’ Clarendun‘s Life of 
Himself, p. 1116. 

43 See Vaughan's Cromwell, vol. i. pP. 227, 228, vol. ii. pp. 299, 302, 433; 
Lister's Life and Corresp. of Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 231, vol. iii. p. 134. The 
common opinion is, that he was the son of a clergyman at Hackney ; but if 
so, he was probably illegitimate, considering the way he was brought up. 
However, his Hackney origin is very doubtful, and no one ap to know 
who his father was. See Notes and Queries, vol. iil. pp. 69, 213. 

46 Noble's Reyicides, vol. i. p. 362. Cromwell had a great regard for this 
remarkable man, who not only distinguished himself as a soldier, but, 
judging from a letter of his recently published, appears to have repaired the 
deficiencies of his early education. See Fuirfar Correspond. vol. iv. pp. 22- 
25,108. There never haa been a period in the history of England in which 
eo many men of natural ability were employed in the public service as during 
the Commonwealth. 

47 Nobles House of Cromwell, vol, ii. p. 507. 
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a haberdasher ;*8 Major Rolfe a shoemaker ;** Colonel 
Fox a tinker;°° and Colonel Hewson a cobbler.®! 

Such were the leaders of the English rebellion, or, to 
speak more properly, such were the instruments by which 
the rebellion was consummated.” If we now turn to 
France, we shall clearly see the difference between the 
feelings and temper of the two nations. In that country, 
the old protective spirit still retained its activity; and the 
people, being kept in a state of pupilage, had not acquired 
those habits of self-command and self-reliance, by which 
alone great things can be effected. They had been so 
long accustomed to look with timid reverence to the upper 
classes, that, even when they rose in arms, they could not 
throw off the ideas of submission which were quickly dis- 
carded by our ancestors. The influence of the higher 
ranks was, in England, constantly diminishing ; in France, 
it was scarcely impaired. Hence it happened that, al- 
though the English and French rebellions were contem- 
porary, and, in their origin, aimed at precisely the same 
objects, they were distinguished by one most important 
difference. This was, that the English rebels were headed 


43 Noble's Cromwell, vol. ii. p. 518; Bates’s Troubles, vol. ii. p. 222. 

49 Bates's Late Troubles, vol. i. p. 87; Ludlow's Mem. vol. i. p. 220. 

60 Walker's Hist. of Independency, part ii. p. 87. 

$1 Ludlow, who was well acquainted with Colonel Hewson, says that he 
“had been a shoemaker.’ Ludlow's Memotrs, vol. ii. p. 189. But this is the 
amiable partiality of a friend; and there is no doubt frat the gallant colonel 
was neither more nor less than a cobbler. See Walker's I , part ii. 

_ 39; Winstanley’s Martyrol. p. 123; Bates’s Late Troubles, vol. ii. p. 222 ; 
Noble's Cromwell, vol. ii. pp. 251, 345, 470. 

52 Walker, who relates what he himself witnessed, says, that, about 1649, 
the army was commanded by ‘colonels and superior officers, who lord it in 
their gilt coaches, rich apparel, costly feastings; though some of them led 
dray-horses, wore leather-pelts, and were never able to name their own 
fathers or mothers.’ Hist. of Independ. part ii. p.244. The Mercurius Rusticus, 
1647, says, ‘Chelmsford was governed by a tinker, two cobblers, two tailors, 
two pedlars.’ Southey’s Commonplace Boek, third series, 1850, p. 480. And, 
at p. £34, another work, in 1647, makes a similar statement in re to 
Cambridge; while Lord Holles assures us, that ‘most of the colonels and 
officers (were) mean tradesmen, brewers, taylors, goldsmiths, shoemakers, 
and the like.’ Jolles's Memoirs, p. 149. When Whitelocke was in Sweden, 
in 1653, the prætor of one of the towns abused the parliament, saying, ‘that 
they had killed their king, and were a company of taylors cobblers,’ 
Whitelocke's Swedish Embassy, vol. i. p. 205. See also a note in Carwithen’s 
Hist. of the Church of England, vol. ii. p. 156. 
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by popular leaders; the French rebels by noble leaders. 
The bold and sturdy habits which had long been culti- 
vated in England, enabled the middle and lower classes 
to supply their own chiefs out of their own ranks. In 
France, such chiefs were not to be found; simply because, 
owing to the protective spirit, such habits had not been 
cultivated. While, therefore, in our island, the functions 
of civil government, and of war, were conducted with con- 
spicuous ability, and complete success, by butchers, by ba- 
kers, by brewers, by cobblers, and by. tinkers, the struggle 
which, at the same moment, was going on in France, pre- 
sented an appearance totally different. In that country, 
the rebellion was headed by men of a far higher standing; 
men, indeed, of the longest and most illustrious lineage. 
There, to be sure, was a display of unexampled splendour; 
a galaxy of rank, a noble assemblage of aristocratic insur- 
gents and titled demagogues. There was the Prince de 
Condé, the Prince de Conti, the Prince de Marsillac, the 
Duke de Bouillon, the Duke de Beaufort, the Duke de 
Longueville, the Duke de Chevreuse, the Duke de Ne- 
mours, the Duke de Luynes, the Duke de Brissac, the 
Duke d’Elbeuf, the Duke de Candale, the Duke de la 
Tremouille, the Marquis de la Boulaye, the Marquis de 
Laigues, the Marquis de Noirmoutier, the Marquis de 
Vitry, the Marquis de Fosseuse, the Marquis de Sillery, 
the ‘Marquis d’Estissac, the Marquis # Hocquincourt, the 
Count de Rantzau, the Count de Montresor. 

These were the leaders of the Fronde;** and the mere 
announcement of their names indicate the difference be- 
tween the French and English rebellions. And, in con- 
sequence of this difference, there followed some results, 
which are well worth the attention of those writers who, 
in their ignorance of the progress of human affairs, seek 
to uphold that aristocratic power, which, fortunately for 


53 Even De Retz, who vainly attempted to organise a popular A 
found that it was impossible to take any step without the nobles; and, not- 
withstanding his democratic tendencies, he, in 1648, thought it advisable 
‘ tâcher d'engager dans les intérêts publics les personnes de qualité,’ Mém. 
de Joly, p. 31. 
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the interests of mankind, has long been waning; and 
which, during the last seventy years, has, in the most civi- 
lized countries, received ak severe and repeated shocks, 
that its ultimate fate is hardly a matter respecting which 
much doubt can now be entertained. 

The English rebellion was headed by men, whose 
tastes, habits, and associations, being altogether popular, 
formed a bond of sympathy between them and the people, 
and preserved the union of the whole party. In France, 
the sympathy was very weak, and therefore the union was 
very precarious. What sort of sympathy could there be 
between the mechanic and the peasant, toiling tor their 
daily bread, and the rich and dissolute noble, whose life 
was passed in those idle and frivolous pursuits which 
debased his mind, and made his order a byword and a 
reproach among the nations? To talk of sympathy exist- 
ing between the two classes is a manifest absurdity, and 
most assuredly would haye been deemed an insult by those 
high-born men, who treated their inferiors with habitual 
and insolent contempt. It is true, that, from causes which 
have been already stated, the people did, unhappily for 
themselves, look up to those above them with the greatest 
veneration; “+t but every page of French history proves 
how unworthily this feeling was reciprocated, and in how 
complete a thraldom the lower classes were kept. While, 
therefore, the French, from their long-established habits 
of dependence, were become incapable of conducting their 
own rebellion, and, on that account, were obliged to place 
themselves under the command of their nobles, this very 
necessity confirmed the servility which caused it; and 
thus stunting the growth of freedom, prevented the 


4 Mably (Observations sur [ Hist. de France, vol. i, p. 557) frankly says, 
‘L'exemple d'un da toujours été plus contagieux chez les Frangais que 
partout ailleurs.’ See also vol. ii. p. 267: ‘ Jamais l'exemple des grands m'a 
été aussi contagieux ailleurs qu'en France ; on dirait qu'ils ont le malheureux 
privilége de tout justifier.” Rivarol, though his opinions on other points were 
entirely opposed to those of Mably, says, that, m France, ‘la noblesse est 
aux yeux du peuple une espèce de religion, dont les gentilshommes sont les 
prètres.” Mém. de Rivarol, p- 94. Happily, the French Revolution, or 
rather the circumstances which caused the French Revolution, haye utterly 
destroyed this ignominious homage. | 
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nation from effecting, by their civil wars, those great 
things which we, in England, were able to bring about 
by ours. 

Indeed, it is only necessary to read the French litera- 
ture of the seventeenth century, to see the incompatibility 
of the two classes, and the utter hopelessness of fusing into 
one party the popular and aristocratic spirit. While the 
object of the people was to free themselves from the yoke, 
the object of the nobles was merely to find new sources 
of excitement,” and minister to that personal vanity for 
which, as a body, they have always been notorious. As 
this is a department of history that has been little studied, 
it will be interesting to collect a few instances, which will 
illustrate the temper of the French aristocracy, and will 
show what sort of honours, and what manner of distinc- 
tions, those were, which this powerful class was most anxi- 
ous to obtain. 

That the objects chiefly coveted were of a very trifling 
description, will be anticipated by whoever has studied 
the effect which, in an immense majority of minds, here- 
ditary distinctions produce upon personal character. How 
pernicious such distinctions are, may be clearly seen in 
the history of all the European aristocracies; and in the 
notorious fact, that none of them have preserved even a 
mediocrity of talent, except in countries where they are 
frequently invigorated by the infusion of plebeian blood, 
and their order strengthened by the accession of those 
masculine energies which are natural to men who make 
their own position, but cannot be looked for in men whose 
position is made for them. For, when the notion is once 
firmly implanted in the mind, that the source of honour is 
from without, rather than from within, it must invariably 


55 The Duke de la Rochefoucauld candidly admits that, in 1649, the 
nobles raised a civil war, ‘avec d’autant plus de chaleur que c’était une 
nouveauté.’ Mém. de Rochefoucauld, vol. ìi. p. 408. Thus too Lemonter 
(Etablissement de Louis XIV, p. 388): ‘La vieille noblesse, qui ne savait 
que combattre, faisait la guerre par goût, par besoin, par vanité, par ennui.’ 
Compare, in Mém. d Omer Talon, vol. ii. pp. 467, 468, a summary of the rea- 
sons which, in 1649, induced the nobles to go to war; and on the way i 
which their frivolity debased the Fronde, see Lavallée, Hist. des Francais, 
vol. iii. pp. 169, 170. 
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happen that the possession of external distinction will be 
preferred to the sense of internal power. In such cases, 
the majesty of the human intellect, and the dignity of 
human knowledge, are considered subordinate to those 
mock and spurious gradations by which weak men mea- 
sure the degrees of their own littleness. Hence it is, that 
the real precedence of things becomes altogether reversed ; 
that which is trifling is valued more than that which is 
great; and the mind is enervated by conforming to a false 
standard of merit, which its own prejudices have raised. 
On this account, they are evidently in the wrong, who 
reproach the nobles with their pride, as if it were a cha- 
racteristic of their order. The truth is, that if pride were 
once established among them, their extinction would ra- 
pidly follow. To talk of the pride of hereditary rank, is a 
contradiction in terms. Pride depends on the conscious- 
ness of self-applause; vanity is fed by the applause of 
others. Pride is a reserved and lofty passion, which dis- 
dains those external distinctions that vanity eagerly grasps. 
The proud man sees, in his own mind, the source of his 
own dignity ; which, as he well knows, can be neither in- 
creased nor diminished by any acts except those which 
proceed solely from himself. The vain man, restless, in- 
satiable, and always craving after the admiration of his 
contemporaries, must naturally make great account of 
those external marks, those visible tokens, which, whether 
they be decorations or titles, strike directly on the senses, 
and thus captivate the vulgar, to whose understandings 
they are immediately obvious. This, therefore, being the 
great distinction, that pride looks within, while yanit 

looks without, it is clear that when a man values himself 
for a rank which he inherited by chance, without exer- 
tion, and without merit, it is a proof, not of pride, but 
of vanity, and of vanity of the most despicable kind. It 
is a proof that such a man has no sense of real dignity, 
no idea of what that is in which alone all greatness con- 
sists. What marvel if, to minds of this sort, the most 
insignificant trifles should swell into matters of the highest 
importance? What marvel if such empty understandings 

VOL. I. R R 
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should be busied with ribbons, and stars, and crosses; if 
this noble should yearn after the Garter, and that noble 
pine for the Golden Fleece; if onc manshould long to carry 
a wand in the precincts of the court, and another manto 
fill an office in the royal household; while the ambition of 
a third, is, to make his daughter a maid-of-honour, or to 
raise his wife to be mistress of the robes? 

We, secing these things, ought not to be surprised that 
the French nobles, in the seventeenth century, displayed, 
in their intrigues and disputes, a frivolity, which, though 
redeemed by occasional exceptions, 1s the natural charac- 
teristic of every hereditary aristocracy. A few examples 
of this will suffice to give the reader some idea of the 
tastes and temper of that powerful class which, during 
several centuries, retarded the progress of French civil- 
zation. 

Of all the questions on which the French nobles were 
divided, the most important was that touching the right 
of sitting in the royal presence. This was considered to 
be a matter of such gravity, that, in comparison with it,s 
mere struggle for liberty faded into insignificance. And 
what made it still more exciting to the minds of the nobles 
was, the extreme difficulty with which this great social 
problem was beset. According to the ancient etiquette 
of the French court, if a man were a duke, his wife might 
sit in the presence of the queen; but if his rank were in- 
terior, even if he were a marquis, no such liberty could be 
allowed.®® So far, the rule was very simple, and, to the 
duchesses themselves, highly agreeable. But the mar- 
quises, the counts, and the other illustrious nobles, were 
uneasy at this invidious distinction, and exerted all their 
energies to procure for their own wives the same honour. 
This the dukes strenuously resisted; but, owing to cir 


56 Hence the duchesses were called ‘femmes assices;’ those of lower raak 
‘non assises.” Mem. de Fontenay Mareuil, vol. i. p.111. The Count de Sea 
tells us that ‘les duchesses jouissaient de la prérogative d'être assises sur 
un tabouret chez la reine.’ Mém. de Ségur, vol. i. p. 70. The im 
attached to this is amusingly illustrated in Mém. de Saint-Simon, vol. it 
pp. 215-218, Paris, 1842; which should be compared with De 7% y 
Itegne de Louis AV, vol. ii. p. 116, and Mém. de Genlis, vol. x. p. 
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_cumstances which, unfortunately are not fully understood, 
an innovation was made in the reign of Louis XIII., and 
the privilege of sitting in the same room with the queen 
was conceded to the female members of the Bouillon 
family.’ In consequence of this evil precedent, the ques- 
tion became seriously complicated, since other members 
of the aristocracy considered that the purity of their de- 
scent gave them claims nowise inferior to those of the 
house of Bouillon, whose antiquity, they said, had been 
grossly exaggerated. The contest which ensued, had the 
effect of breaking up the nobles into two hostile parties, 
one of which sought to preserve that exclusive privilege 
in which the other wished to participate. To reconcile 
these rival pretensions, various expedients were suggested ; 
but all were in vain, and the court, during the adminis- 
tration of Mazarin, being pressed by the fear of a rebel- 
lion, showed symptoms of giving way, and of yielding to 
the inferior nobles the point they so ardently desired. In 
1648 and 1649, the queen-regent, acting under the adyice 
of her council, formally conceded the right of sitting in 
the royal presence to the three most distinguished mem- 
bers of the lower aristocracy, namely, the Countess de 
Fleix, Madame de Pons, and the Princess de Marsillac.* 


57 ¢Survint incontinent une autre difficulté à la cour sur le sujet des 
tabourets, que doivent avoir les dames dans la chambre de la reine; car en- 
core que cela ne s'accorde régulièrement qu'aux duchesses, néanmeins le few 
roi Louis XIII. l’avoit accordé aux filles de la maison de Bouillon,’ &e Wém, 
d Omer Talon, vol. iii. p. 5. See also, on this encroachment on the rights of 
the duchesses under Louis XIIL, the case of Séguier, in Duelos, Mémoires 
Secrets, vol. i. pp. 360, 361. The consequences of the innovation were very 
serious ; and Tallemant des Réaux (/fistoriettes, vol, vill. pp. 225, 224) men- 
tions a distinguished lady, of whom he says, * Pour antisfaive son ambition, 
il lui falloit un tabouret: elle cabale pour épouser le vieux Bouillon La 
Marck veuf pour la seconde fois.’ In this she failed; but, determined not 
to be bafiled, ‘elle ne se rebute point, et voulant à toute force avoir un 
tabouret, elle épouse le fils ainé du duc de Villars; c'est un ridicule de corps 
et d'esprit, car il est bossu et quasi imbécile, et gueux par-dessus cela.’ 
This melancholy event happened in 1640, 

58 As to the Countess de Fleix and Madame de Pons, see Mém. de Motte- 
ville, vol. iii. PP. 116, 369. According to the same high authority (vol. iii. 
p. 367), the inferiority of the Princess de Marsillnc consisted in the painful 
fact, that her husband was merely the son of a duke, and the duke bimself 
was still alive, ‘il’ n’étoit que gentilhomme, et son père le duc de la Roche- 
foucauld n’étoit pas mort.’ 
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Scarcely had this decision been promulgated, when the 
princes of the blood and the peers of the realm were 
thrown into the greatest agitation. They immediately 
summoned tothe capital those members of their own order 
who were interested in repelling this daring aggression, 
and, forming themselves into an assembly, they at once 
adopted measures to vindicate their ancient rights. Qn 
the other hand, the inferior nobles, flushed by their recent 
success, insisted that the concession just made should be 
raised into a precedent; and that, as the honour of being 
seated in the presence of majesty had been conceded to 
the house of Foix, in the person of the Countess de Fleix, 
it should likewise be granted to all those who could prove 
that their ancestry was equally illustrious." The greatest 
confusion now arose; and both sides urgently insisting on 
their own claims, there was, for many months, imminent 
danger lest the question should be decided by an appeal 
to the sword.” But as the higher nobles, though les 
numerous than their opponents, were more powerful, the 
dispute was finally settled in their favour. The queen 
sent to their assembly a formal message, which was con- 
veyed by four of the marshals of France, and in which 
she promised to revoke those privileges, the concession of 
which had given such offence to the most illustrious mem- 
bers of the French aristocracy. At the same time, the 


89 The long account of these proceedings in Mém. de Motteville, vol. ii. 
pp. 367-393, shows the importance attached to them by contemporary 
opinion. 

Poo In October 1649, ‘la noblesse s'assembla à Paris sur le fait des tabou- 
rets.” Mém. de Lenet, vol. i. p. 184. 

61 í Tous ceux donc qui par leurs aïeux avoient dans leurs maisons de ls 
grandeur, par des alliances des femmes descendues de ceux qui étoient av- 
trefois matres et souverains des provinces de France, demand t la même 
prérogative que celle qui venoit d'être accordée au sang de Foix.’ Mém. & 
Motteville, vol. iii. p. 117. Another contemporary says: ‘Cette prétention 
émut toutes les maisons de la cour sur cette différence et inégalité’ Mém. 
d Omer Talon, vol. iii. p. 6.; and vol. ii. p. 437: ‘le marquis de Noirmoutier 
et celui de Vitry demandoient le tabouret pour leurs femmes.’ 

62 Indeed, at one moment, it was determined that a counter-demonstration 
should be made on the part of the inferior nobles ;-a proceeding which, if 
adopted, must have caused civil war: ‘Nous résolames une contre-assem 
de noblesse pour soutenir le tabouret de la maison de Rohan.’ De Rats 

o 


Mémoires, vol. 1. p. 284. 
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marshals not only pledged themselves as responsible for 
the promise of the queen, but undertook to sign an agree- 
ment that they would personally superintend its execu- 
tion. The nobles, however, who felt that they had been 
aggrieved in their most tender point, were not yet satis- 
fied, and, to appease them, it was necessary that the atone- 
ment should be as public as the injury. It was found 
necessary, before they would peaceably disperse, that go- 
vernment should issue a document, signed by the queen- 
regent, and by the four secretaries of state,“ in which the 
favours granted to the unprivileged nobility were with- 
drawn, and the much-cherished honour of sitting in the 
royal presence was taken away from the Princess de Mar- 
sillac, from Madame de Pons, and from the Countess de 
Fleix. 

These were the subjects which occupied the minds, 
and wasted the energies, of the French nobles, while their 
country was distracted by civil war, and while questions 
were at issue of the greatest importance—questions con- 
cerning the liberty of the nation, and the reconstruction 
of the government.® It is hardly necessary to point out 
how unfit such men must have been to head the people in 
their arduous struggle, and how immense was the iffer- 
ence between them and the leaders of the great English 
Rebellion. The causes of the failure of the Fronde are, 
indeed, obvious, when we consider that its chiefs were 
drawn from that very class respecting whose tastes and 
feelings some evidence has just been given.” How that 


63 Mém. de Motteville, vol. iii. p. 389. | 

& ‘Signé d’elle, et des quatre secrétaires d'état.” Ibid. vol. iii. p. 591. 

6 The best accounts of this great struggle will be found in the Memoirs 
of Madame de Motteville, and in those of Omer Talon ; two writers of very 
different minds, but both of them deeply impressed with the magnitude of 
the contest. 

66 Saint Aulaire (Hist. de la Fronde, vol. i. p. 317) says, that in this same 
year (1649), ‘l'esprit de discussion fermentait dans toutes les têtes, et cha- 
cun & cette époque soumettait les actes de l'autorité à un examen raisonné.’ 
Thus, too, in Mém. de Moniglat, under 1649, ‘on ne pec publiquement 
dans Paris que de république et de liberté," vol. ii. p. 186. In 1648, ‘ effusa 
est contemptio super principes.’ Mém. d Omer Talon, vol. ii. p. 271, 

67 That the failure of the Fronde is not to be aseribed to the inconstancy 
of the people, is admitted by De Retz, by far the ablest observer of his time: 
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evidence might be almost indefinitely extended, is well 
known to readers of the French memoirs of the seven- 
teenth century—a class of works which, being mostly 
written either by the nobles or their adherents, supplies 
the best materials from which an opinion may be formed. 
In looking into these authorities, where such matters are 
related with a becoming sense of their importance, we find 
the greatest difficulties and disputes arising as to who was 
to have an arm-chair at court;® who was to be invited 
to the royal dinners, and who was to be excluded from 
them ;® who was to be kissed by the queen, and who was 
not to be kissed by her;‘° who should have the first seat 
in church ;‘' what the proper proportion was between the 
rank of different persons, and the length of the cloth on 
which they were allowed to stand ;? what was the dignity 
a noble must have attained, in order to justify his enter- 


‘Vous vous ctonnerez peut-être de ce que je dis plus sûr, à cause de 
Vinstahilité du peuple: mais il faut avouer que celui de Paris se fixe plus 
aisément qu'aucun autre; et M. de Villeroi, qui a été le plue habile homme 
de son siècle, et qui en a parfaitement connu le naturel dans tout le cours de 
la ligue, vù il le gouverna sous M. du Maine, a été de ce sentiment. Ce qa 
j'en éprouvoia moi-même me le persuadoit.’ Mém. de Retz, vol. i. p. 48; 
a remarkable passage, and forming a striking contrast to the declamation of 
those ignorant writers who are always reproaching the people with their 
fickleness. 

e This knotty point was decided in favour of the Duke of York, to whom, 
in 1640, ‘la reine fit de grands honneurs, et lui donna une chaise à bra’ 
Mém. de Motteville, vol. iii. p. 275. In the chamber of the king, the matter 
seems to have been differently arranged ; for Omer Talon (3fém. vol. it 
p. 332) tells us that ‘le duc d’Orleana n‘avoit point de fauteuil, mais ua 
simple siège pliant, à cause que nous étions dans la chambre du mi.’ Is 
the subsequent year, the seene not being in the king's room, the same writer 
deseribes ‘M. le due d‘Orleana assis dans un fauteuil.’ sd. vol. iii. p. %. 
Compare Le Vassor, Hist. de Louis XIII, vol. viii. p. 310. Voltaire (Did. 
Philos. art. Cérémonies) says : § Le fauteuil à bras, la dhaiso à dos, le tabouret, 
Ja main droite et la main gauche, ont été pendant plusieurs siècles d'importants 
objets de politique, et d'illustres sujets de querelles.’ CEavres de Pottains, 
vol. xxxvii. p. 486. The etiquette of the ‘ fauteuil’ and ‘chaise’ is explained 
in Mém. de Genhsa, vol. x. p. 287. 

69 See Mém. de Motteville, vol. ill. pp. 309, 310. 

30 See a list of those it was proper for the queen to kiss, in Afém. d 
Motterille, vol. iii. p. 318. 

1 Mém. dOmer Talon, vol. i. pp. 217-219. The Prince de Condé hotly 
asserted, that at a Te Deum ‘il ne pouvait être assis en autre place que dans 
la première chaire.’ This was in 1642. 

2 For a quarrel respecting the ‘drap de pied,’ see Afém. de Motieriile, 
vol. ii. p. 249. 
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ing the Louvre in a coach;’* who was to have precedence 
at coronations ;* whetherall dukes were equal, or whether, 
as some thought, the Duke de Bouillon, having once pos- 
sessed the sovereignty of Sedan, was superior to the Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld, who had never possessed any sove- 
reignty at all; whether the Duke de Beaufort ought or 
ought not to enter the council-chamber before the Duke 
de Nemours, and whether, being there, he ought to sit 
above him.’® These were the great questions of the day; 
while, as if to exhaust every form of absurdity, the most 
serious misunderstandings arose as to who should haye 
the honour of giving the king his napkin as he ate his 
meals,” and who was to enjoy the inestimable privilege 
of helping on the queen with her shift.” 


73 A very serious dispute was caused by the claim of the Prince de 
Marsillac, for ‘ permission d'entrer dans le Louvre en carrosse) Mém. de 
Motteville, vol. iii. pp. 307, 389. 

74 Mém. de Pontchartrain, vol. i, pp. 422, 425, at the coronation of Louis 
XIII. Other instances of difficulties caused by questions of precedence, will 
be found in Mém. @Omer Talon, vol. iii. pp. 25, 24, 457; and even in the 
grave work of Sully, (economies Royales, vol. vii. p. 126, vol. viii. p. 395; 
which should be compared with De Thou, Hist, Unie. vol. ix. pp. 86, 87. 

35 Mém. de Lenet, vol, i. pp. 378, 579. Lenet, who was a great admirer 
of the nobles, relates all this without the faintest perception of its absurdity. 
I ought not to omit a terrible dispute, in 1652, respecting the recognition of 
the claims of the Duke de Rohan (Mém de Conrart, pp. 151, 152); nor 
another dispute, in the reign of Henry IV. as to whether a duke ought to 
sign his name before a marshal, or whether the marshal should sign first. 
De Thou, Hist. Univ. vol xi. p. 11. 

76 This difficulty, in 1652, caused a violent quarrel between the two dukes, 
and ended in a duel, in which the Duke de Nemours was killed, as is men- 
tioned by most of the contemporary writers. See Mém. de Montglat, vol. ii. 
p- 357; Mém. de la Rochefoucauld, vol ii. p. 172 ; Mém. de Conrart, pp. 172- 
175; Mém. de Retz, vol. ii. p. 205; Mém. d Omer Talon, vol. iii. p. 457. 

77 Pontchartrain, one of the ministers of state, writes, under the year 
1620: ‘En ce même temps s'étoit mů un très grand différend entre M. le 
prince de Condé et M. le comte de Soissons, sur le sujet de là serviette que 
chacun d'eux prétendoit devoir présenter au roi quand ils se rencontreroient 
tous deux près sa majesté. Mém. de Pontehartram, vol, ii. p. 205, Le Vaseor, 
who gives a fuller account (Règne de Lome ATII, vol. iii. pp. 646, 537), says, 
‘Chacun des deux princes du sang fort échautlez 4 qui feroit une fonction de 
maitre d'hôtel, tiroit la serviette de son côté, et la contestation augmentort 
d'une manière dont les suites pouvoient devenir facheuses.’ But the kin 
interposing, ‘ ils furent donc obligez de céder : mais ee ne fut pas sans se dire 
l'un a l'autre des paroles hautes et menagantes.’ 

38 According to some authorities, a man ought to be a duke before his 
wife could be allowed to meddle with the queen's shift; according to other 
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It may, perhaps, be thought that I owe some apology 
to the reader for obtruding upon his notice these miser- 
able disputesrespecting matters which, however despicable 
they now appear, were once valued by men not wholly 
devoid of understanding. But, it should be remembered 
that their occurrence, and above all, the importance for- 
merly attached to them, is part of the history of the French 
mind; and they are therefore to be estimated, not accord- 
ing to their intrinsic dignity, but according to the infor- 
mation they supply respecting a state of things which has 
now passed away. Events of this sort, though neglected 
by ordinary historians, are among the staff and staple of 
history. Not only do they assist in bringing before our 
minds the age to which they refer, but in a philosophic 
point of view they are highly important. They are part 
of the materials from which we may generalize the laws 
of that great protective spirit, which in different periods 
assumes different shapes; but which, whatever its form 
may be, always owes its power to the feeling of veneration 
as opposed to the feeling of independence. How natural 
this power is, in certain stages of society, becomes evident 
if we examine the basis on which veneration is itself sup- 

orted. The origin of veneration is wonder and fear. 
These two passions, either alone or combined, are the or- 
dinary source of veneration; and the way in which they 
arise is obvious. We wonder because we are ignorant, 
and we fear because we are weak. Itis therefore natural, 
that in former times, when men were more ignorant and 
more weak than they now are, they should likewise have 
been more given to veneration, more inclined to those 
habits of reverence, which if carried into religion, cause 
superstition, and if carried into politics, cause despotism. 
In the ordinary march of society, these evils are remedied 
by that progress of knowledge, which at once lessens our 
ignorance and increases our resources: in other words, 


authorities, the lady-in-waiting, whoever she might be, had the right, un- 
less a princess happened to be present. On these alternatives, and on the 
difficulties caused by them, compare Mém. de Saint-Simon, 1842, vol. vii. 
p. 125, with Mém. de Motteville, vol. ii. pp. 28, 276, 277. 
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which diminishes our proneness to wonder and to fear, 
and thus weakening our feelings of veneration, strength- 
ens, in the same proportion, our feelings of independence. 
But in France, this natural tendency was, as we have al- 
ready seen, counteracted by an opposite tendency; so 
that while, on the one hand, the protective spirit was en- 
feebled by the advance of knowledge, it was, on the other 
hand, invigorated by those social and political circum- 
stances which I have attempted to trace; and by virtue 
of which, each class exercising great power over the one 
below it, the subordination and subserviency of the whole 
were completely maintained. Hence the mind became 
accustomed to look upwards, and to rely, not on its own 
resources, but on the resources of others. Hence that 
pliant and submissive disposition, for which the French, 
until the eighteenth century, were always remarkable. 
Hence, too, that inordinate respect for the opinions of 
others, on which vanity, as one of their national charac- 
teristics, is founded.” For, the feelings of vanity and of 
veneration have evidently this in common, that they induce 
each man to measure his actions by a standard external 
to himself; while the opposite feelings of pride and of in- 
dependence would make him prefer that internal standard 
which his own mind alone can supply. ‘The result of all 
this was, that when, in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the intellectual movement stimulated the French to 
rebellion, its effect was neutralized by that social tendency 
which, even in the midst of the struggle, kept alive the 
habits of their old subservience. ‘Thus it was that, while 
the war went on, there still remained a constant inclina- 
tion on the part of the people to look up to the nobles, on 
the part of the nobles to look up to the crown. Both 
classes relied upon what they saw immediately above them. 
The people believed that without the nobles there was no 
safety; the nobles believed that without the crown there 
was no honour. In the case of the nobles, this opinion can 
hardly be blamed; for as their distinctions proceed from 


79 Also connected with the institution of chivalry, both being cognate 
symptoms of the same spirit. 
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the crown, they have a direct interest in upholding the 
ancient notion that the sovereign is the fountain of honour. 
They have a direct interest in that preposterous doctrine, 
according to which, the true source of honour being over- 
looked, our attention is directed to an imaginary source, 
by whose operation it is believed, that in a moment, and 
at the mere will of a prince, the highest honours may be 
conferred upon the meanest men. This, indeed, is but 
part of the old scheme to create distinctions for which 
nature has given no warrant; to substitute a superiority 
which is conventional for that which is real; and thus try 
to raise little minds above the level of great ones. The 
utter failure, and, as society advances, the eventual cessa- 
tion of all such attempts, is certain; but it 1s evident, that 
as long as the attempts are made, they who profit by them 
must be inclined to value those from whom they proceed. 
Unless counteracting circumstances interpose, there must 
be between the two parties that sympathy which is caused 
by the memory of past favours, and the hope of future 
ones. In France, this natural feeling being strengthened 
by that protective spirit which induced men to cling to 
those above them, it is not strange that the nobles, even 
in the midst of their turbulence, should seek the slightest 
favours of the crown with an eagerness of which some ex- 
amples have just been given. They had been so long ac- 
customed to look up to the sovereign as the source of their 
own dignity, that they believed there was some hidden 
dignity even in his commonest actions; so that, to their 
minds, it was a matter of the greatest importance which of 
them should hand him his napkin, which of them should 
hold his basin, and which of them should put on his shirt.” 
It is not, however, for the sake of casting ridicule upon 
these idle and frivolous men, that I have collected evi- 
dence respecting the disputes with which they were en- 
grossed. So far from this, they are rather to be pitied 

8 Even just before the French Revolution, these feelings still existed. 
See, for instance, the extraordinary details in Campan, Mém. sur Marie Anto- 
nette, vol. i. pp. 98, 99; which should be compared with an extract from 


Prudhomme’s Miroir de Paris, in Southey's Commonplace Book, third series, 
1850, p. 261, no. 165. 
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than blamed : they acted according to their instincts; they 
even exerted such slender abilities as nature had given to 
them. But we may well feel for that great country whose 
interests depended on their care. And if is solely in re- 
ference to the fate of the French people that the historian 
need trouble himself with the history of the French nobles. 
At the same time, evidence of this sort, by disclosing the 
tendencies of the old nobility, displays in one of its most 
active forms that protectiveand aristocratic spirit, of which 
they know little who only know it in its present reduced 
and waning condition. Such facts are to be regarded as 
the symptoms of a cruel disease, by which Europe is in- 
deed still afilicted, but which we now see only in a very 
mitigated form, and of whose native virulence no one can 
have an idea, unless he has studied it in those early stages, 
when, raging uncontrolled, it obtained such a mastery as 
to check the growth of liberty, stop the progress of na- 
tions, and dwarf the energies of the human mind. 

It is hardly necessary to trace at greater length the 
way in which France and England diverged from each 
other, or to point out, what I hope will henceforth be con- 
sidered the obvious difference between the civil wars in 
the two countries. It is evident that the low-born and 
plebeian leaders of our rebellion could have no sympathy 
with those matters which perplexed the understanding of 
the great French nobles. Men like Cromwell and his co- 
adjutors, were not much versed in the mysteries of gene- 
alogy, or in the subtleties of heraldic lore. They had paid 
small attention to the etiquette of courts; they had not 
even studied the rules of precedence. All this was foreign 
to their design. On the other hand, what they did was 
done thoroughly. They knew that they had a great work 
to perform; and they performed it well.’ They had risen 


81 Ludlow thus expresses the sentiments which induced him to make war 
upon the crown: ‘The question in dispute between the king's and 
us being, as I apprehended, whether the king should govern as a god by his 
will, and the nation be governed by force like beasts? or whether the people 
should be governed by laws made by themselves, and live under a govern- 
ment derived from their own consent? being fully Spleen, that an accom- 
modation with the king was unsafe to the people of England, and unjust and 
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in arms against a corrupt and despotic government, and 
they would not stay their hands until they had pulled 
down those who were in high places; until they had not 
only removed the evil, but had likewise chastized those 
bad men by whom the evil was committed. And although 
in this, their glorious undertaking, they did undoubtedly 
display some of the infirmities to which even the highest 
minds are subject; we, at least, ought never to speak of 
them but with that unfeigned respect which is due to those 
who taught the first great lesson to the kings of Europe, 
and who, in language not to be mistaken, proclaimed to 
them that the impunity which they had long enjoyed was 
now come to an end, and that against their transgressions 
the people possessed a remedy, sharper, and more decisive, 
than any they had hitherto ventured to use. 


wicked in the nature of it.’ Ludlow’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 230. Compare 
Whitelocke’s spirited speech to Christina, in Journal of the Swedish Embassy, 
vol. i. p. 238; and see pp. 390, 391. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE PROTECTIVE SPIRIT CARRIED BY LOUIS XIV. INTO LITERATURE. EXA= 
MINATION OF THE CONSEQUENCES OF THIS ALLIANCE BETWEEN THE INTEL= 
LECTUAL CLASSES AND THE GOVERNING CLASSES. 


THE reader will now be able to understand how it was 
that the protective system, and the notions of subordina- 
tion connected with it, gained in France a strength un- 
known in England, and caused an essential divergence 
between the two countries. To complete the comparison, 
it seems necessary to examine how this same spirit influ- 
enced the purely intellectual history of France, as well as 
its social and political history. For the ideas of depend- 
ence upon which the protectiveschemeis based, encouraged 
a belief that the subordination which existed in politics 
and in society ought also to exist in literature; and that 
the paternal, inquisitive, and centralizing system which re- 
gulated the material interests of the country, should like- 
wise regulate the interests of its knowledge. When, there- 
fore, the Fronde was finally overthrown, every thing was 
prepared for that singular intellectual polity, which dur- 
ing fifty years characterized the reign of Louis XIV., and 
which was to French literature what feudalism was to 
French politics. In both cases, homage was paid by one 
party, and protection and favour accorded by the other. 
Every man of letters became a vassal of the French crown. 
Every book was written with a view to the royal favour; 
and to obtain the patronage of the king was considered 
the most decisive proof of intellectual eminence. The 
effects produced by this system will be examined in the 
present chapter. The apparent cause of the system was 
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the personal character of Louis XIV.; but the real and 


overruling causes were those circumstances which I have 
already pointed out, and which established in the French 
mind associations that remained undisturbed until the 
eighteenth century. To invigorate those associations, and 
to carry them into every department of life, was the great 
aim of Louis XIV.; and in that he was completely suc- 
cessful. It is on this account that the history of his reign 
becomes highly instructive, because we see in it the most 
remarkable instance of despotism which has ever occurred; 
a despotism of the largest and most comprehensive kind; 
a despotism of fifty years over one of the most civilized 
people in Europe, who not only bore the yoke without re- 
pining, but submitted with cheerfulness, and even with 
gratitude, to him by whom it was imposed.! 

What makes this the more strange is, that the reign 
of Louis XIV. must beutterly condemned if itistried even 
by the lowest standard of morals, of honour, or of interest. 
- A coarseand unbridled profligacy, followed by the meanest 
and most grovelling superstition, characterized his private 
life; while in his public career, he displayed an arrogance 
andasystematic perfidy which eventually roused the anger 
of all Europe, and brought upon France sharp and signal 
retribution. As to his domestic policy, he formed a strict 
alliance with the church; and although he resisted the 
authority of the Pope, he willingly left his subjects to be 


1 On the disgraceful subserviency of the most eminent men of letters, see 
Capefigue's Louis XIV, vol. i. pp. 41, 42, 116; and on the feeling of the 
people, Le Vassor, who wrote late in the reign of Louis XIV., bitterly saya, 
‘ mais les Français, accoutumés à l'esclavage, ne sentent plus la pesanteur de 
leurs chaines.’ Le Vassor, Hist. de Louis YI, vol. vi P 670. Foreigners 
were equally amazed at the general, and still more, at the willing servility. 
Lord Shattesbury, in a letter dated February 1704-5, a glowing eulogy 
upon liberty; but he adds, that in France ‘you will hardly find this argu- 
ment understood ; for whatever flashes may now and then appear, I never 
yet knew one single Frenchman a free man.’ Forster's Original Letters of 
Locke, Sidney, and Shaftesbury, 1830, p. 206. In the same year, De Foe 
makes a similar remark in regard to the French nobles, Wilson's Life of De 
Foe, vol. ii. p. 209; and, in 1699, Addison writes from Blois a letter which 
strikingly illustrates the degradation of the French. Atkin’s Life of Addison, 
vol. i. p. 80. Compare Burnet's Own Time, vol. iv. p. 365, on ‘the 
excess of flattery to which the French have run, beyond the examples of 
former ages, in honour of their king.’ 
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oppressed by the tyranny of the clergy.* To them he 
abandoned everything except the exercise of his own 
prerogative.’ Led on by them, he, from the moment he 
assumed the government, ni P to encroach upon those 
religious liberties, of which Henry IV. had laid the foun- 
dation, and which down to this period had been preserved 
intact.* It was at the instigation of the clergy that he 
revoked the Edict of Nantes, by which the principle of 
toleration had for nearly a century been incorporated 
with the law of the land.” It was at their instigation that, 
just. before this outrage upon the most sacred rights of his 
subjects, he, in order to terrify the Protestants into con- 
version, suddenly let loose upon them whole troops of dis- 
solute soldiers, who were allowed to practise the most re- 
volting cruelties. The frightful barbarities which followed 
are related by authentic writers;° and of the effect pro- 


2 The terms of this compact between the crown and the church are fairly 
stated by M. Ranke: ‘Wir sehen, die beiden Gewalten unterstiitaten ein- 
ander. Der Konig ward von den Einwirkungen der weltlichen, der Clerus 
von der unbedingten Autorität der geistlichen Gewalt des Papstthume freige- 
sprochen.’ ke Pipste, vol. iii. p. 168. 

8 This part of his character is skilfully drawn by Sismondi, Hisi. des 
Francais, vol. xxv. p. 43. 

4 Flassan supposes that the first persecuting laws were in 1679: “Dès 
l'année 1679 les concessions faites aux protestans avaient été graduellement 
restreintes.” Diplomatie Francaise, vol. iv. p. 92. But the fact is, that these 
laws began in 1662, the year after the death of Mazarin. See Sismondi, Hist. 
des Francais, vol. xxv. p. 167 ; Benoist, Edit de Nantes, vol, iii. pp. 460-462, 
481. In 1667, a letter from Thynne to Lord Clarendon (Lister's Life of 
Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 446) mentions ‘the horrid persecutions the reformed 
religion undergoes in France ;’ and Locke, who travelled in France in 1675 
and 1676, states in his Journal (King’s Life of Locke, vol. i. p. 110) that the 
Protestants were losing ‘every day some privilege or other.’ 

$ An account of the revocation will be found in all the French historians ; 
but I do not remember that any of them have noticed that there was a ru- 
mour of it in Paris twenty years before it occurred. In March 1665 Patin 
writes, ‘On dit que, pour miner les huguenots, le roi veut supprimer les 
chambres de l'édit, et abolir l'édit de Nantes,’ Lettres de Palin, vol. iii. 

. 516. 
P 6 Compare Burnet’s Own Time, vol. iii, pp. 73-76, with Sitele de Louis 
XIV, in Gurres de Voltaire, vol. xx. pp. af 578. Voltaire says that the 
Protestants who persisted in their religion ‘étaient livrés aux soldats, qui 
eurent toute licence, excepté celle de tuer. Ily eut pourtant plusieurs per- 
sonnes sì cruellement maltraitées qu'elles en moururent.’ And Burnet, who 
was in France in 1685, says, ‘all men set their thoughts on work to invent 
new methods of cruelty.’ What some of those Br aTi were, | shall now 
relate; because the evidence, however painful it may be, is necessary lo en- 
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duced on the material interests of the nation, some idea 
may be formed from the fact, that these religious perse- 
cutions cost France half a million of her most industrious 
inhabitants, who fled to different parts, taking with them 


able us to understand the reign of Louis XIV. It is necessary that the veil 
should be rent; and that the squeamish delicacy which would hide such 
facts, should give way before the obligation which the historian is under of 
holding up to public opprobrium, and branding with public infamy, the 
church by which the measures were instigated, the sovereign by whom ther 
were enforced, and the age in which they were permitted. 

The two original sources for our knowledge of these events are, Quick's 
Synodicon in Gallia, 1692, folio; and Benoist, Histoire de [Edit de Nantes, 
1695, dto. From these works I extract the following accounts of what ha 

ened in France in 1685. ‘Afterwards they fall upon the persons of the 
Protestants and there was no wickedness, though never so horrid, which 
they did not put in practice, that they might enforce them to change their 
religion. .... They bound them as criminals are when they be put to the 
rack ; and in that posture, putting a funnel into their mouths, they poured 
wine down their throats till its fumes had deprived them of their reason, and 
they had in that condition made them consent to become Catholics. Some 
they stripped stark naked, and after they had offered them a thousand in- 

dignities, they stuck them with pins from head to foot; they cut them with 
` pen-knives, tear them by the noses with red-hot pincers, and dragged them 
about the rooms till they promised to become Roman Catholics, or that the 
doleful outcries of these poor tormented creatures, calling upon God for 
mercy, constrained them to let them go...... In some places they tied 
fathers and husbands to the bed-posta, and ravished their wives and daugh- 
ters before their eves. .... From others they pluck off the nails of their 
hands and toes, which must needs cause an intolerable pain. They burnt 
tho feet of others. They blew up men and women with bellows, till ther 
were ready to burst in pieces. these horrid could not prevail 
upon them to violate their consciences, and abandon their religion, they did 
then imprison them in close and noisome dungeons, in which they exercised 
all kinds of inhumanities upon them.’ Quick's Synodicon, vol. i. pp. exxx. 
exxxi. ‘Cependant les troupes exercoient partout des cruautez inouies 
Tout leur Stoit permis, pourveu qu‘ils ne fissent pas mourir. Ils faisoient 
danser quelquefois leurs hôtes, jusqu'à ce qu ils tombassent en défaillance. 
Ils bernoient les autres jusqu'à ce qu'ils n'en pouvoient plus. . . . . Il y en 
eut quelques-uns & qui on versa de l'eau bouillante dans la bouche. . . . Ry 
en eut plusieurs à qui on donna des coups de bàton sous les pieds, pour 
éprouver si ce supplice est aussi cruel que les relations le publient. On ar- 
rachoit à d'autres le poil de la barbe. .... D'autres brûloient à la chandelle 
le poil des bras et des jambes de leurs hótes. D'autres faisoient brùler de 
la poudre, si près du visage de ceux qui leur resistoient, qu’elle leur grilloit 
toute la peau. Ils mettoient à d'autres des charbons allumez dans les mains, 
et les contraignoient de les tenir fermées, jusqu'à ce que les charbons fussent 
éteints .... On brula les pieds à plusieurs, tenant les uns long-tems devant 
un grand feu; appliquant aux autres une pelle ardente sous les pieds; liant 
les pieds des autres dans des bottines pleines de graisse, qu'on faisoit fondre 
et chautler peu à peu devant un brasier ardent.’ Benoist, Hist. del Edit de 
Nantes, vol. v. pp. 357-289. One of the Protestanta, named Ryau, thev 
‘lièrent fort étroitement ; lui sevrèrent les doigts des mains; lui fichérent 
des épingles sous les ongles; lui firent brùler de la poudre dans les oreilles; 
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those habits of labour, and that knowledge and experience 
in their respective trades, which had hitherto been em- 
ployed in enriching their own country.’ These things are 
notorious, they are incontestable, and they lie on the sur- 
face of history. Yet, in the face of them, there are still 
found men who hold up for admiration the age of Lonis 
XIV. Although it is well known, that in his reign every 
vestige of liberty was destroyed; that the people were 
weighed down by an insufferable taxation; that their chil- 
dren were torn from them by tens of thousands to swell 
the royal armies; that the resources of the country were 
squandered to an unprecedented extent; that a despotism 
of the worst kind was firmly established ;—although all this 
is universally admitted, yet there are writers, even in our 
own day, who are so infatuated with the glories of litera- 
ture,as to balance them against the most enormous crimes, 
and who will forgive every injury inflicted by a prince 


lui percérent les cuisses en plusieurs lieux, et versérent du vinaigre et du sel 
dans ses blessures, Per ce tourment tls épuisérent sa patience en deur jours ; 
et le forcerent à changer de religion.’ p. 890, ‘Les dragons étoient les mêmes 
en tous lieux. Ils battoient, ils étourdissoient, ils briloient en Bourgogne 
comme en Poitou, en Champagne comme en Guyenne, en Normandie comme 
en Languedoc. Mais ils n'avoient pour les femmes ni plus de respect, ni 
plus de pitié que pour les hommes, Au contraire, ils abusoient de la tendre 
pudeur qui est une des propriétez de leur sexe; et ils s'en potaso pour 
eur faire de plus sensibles outrages. On leur levoit quelquefois leurs juppes 
par dessus la tête, et on leur jettoit des seaux d'eau sur le corps. Hy en 
eut plusieurs que les soldats mirent en chemise, et qu'ils forcérent de danser 
avec eux dans cet état. .... Deux filles de Calais, nommées le Noble, furent 
mises toutes nués sur le pavé, et furent ainsi exposées à la mocquerie et aux 
outrages des passans. . . . . Des dragons ayant lié la dame de Vezencai à la 
quenouille de son lit, lui crachoient dans la bouche quand elle l’ouvroit pour 
parler ou pour soupirer.” pp. 801,892. At p. 917 are other details, far more 
orrible, respecting the treatment of women, and which indignation rather 
than shame prevents me from transcribing. Indeed, the shame can only 
light on the church and the government under whose united authority such 
scandalous outrages could be openly perpetrated, merely for the sake of com- 
peling men to change their religious poies 
7M. Blanqui (Hist. de l Economie Politique, vol. ii. p. 10) says, that the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes cost France ‘cing cent mille de ees en- 
fants les plus industrieux,’ who carried into other countries * les habitudes 
d’ordre et de travail dont ils étaient imbus.” See also Sitele de Lows ATP, 
chap. xxxvi., in Œuvres de Voltaire, vol. xx, pp. 880, 381. Several of them 
emigrated to North America. Compare Godwin on ulation, pp. 388, 380, 
with Benoist, [Edit de Nantes, vol. v. pp. 975, 974, and Lyell’s Second Visit 
to the United States, edit. 1849, vol. ii. p. 159. See also, on the effects of the 
Revocation, Lettres tnédites de Voltaire, vol. ii. p. 473. 
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during whose life there were produced the Letters of Pas- 
cal, the Orations of Bossuet, the Comedies of Moliére, and 
the Tragedies of Racine. 

This method of estimating the merits of a sovereign 
is, indeed, so rapidly dying away, that I shall not spend 
any words in refuting it. But it 1s connected with a more 
widely diffused error respecting the influente of royal pa- 
tronage upon national literature. This is a delusion which 
men of letters have themselves been the first to propagate. 
From the language too many of them are in the habit of 
employing, we might be led to believe that there is some 
magical power in the smiles of a king, which stimulates 
the intellect of the fortunate individual whose heart they 
are permitted to gladden. Nor must this be despised, as 
one of those harmless prejudices that still linger round the 
person of the sovereign. It is not only founded on a mis- 
conception of the nature of things, but it is in its practical 
consequences very injurious. It is injurious to the inde- 
pendent spirit which literature should always possess; and 
it is injurious to princes themselves, because it strengthens 
that vanity of which they generally have too large a share. 
Indeed, if we consider the position they now occupy in 
the most civilized countries, we shall at once see the ab- 
surdity of an opinion which, in the present state of know- 
ledge, is unfit to be held by educated men. 

From the moment that there was finally abandoned 
the theological fiction of the divine right of kings, it neces- 
sarily followed that the respect felt for them should suffer 
a corresponding diminution.® The superstitious reverence 
with which they were formerly regarded is extinct, and at 
the present day we are no longer awed by thatdivinity with 
which their persons were once supposed to be hedged.’ 


8 On the diminished respect for kings, caused by the abandonment of 
divine right, see Spencer's Social Statics, pp. 428, 424; and on the influence 
of the clergy in propagating the old doctrine, see Allen’s learned work on the 
Royal Prerogative, edit. 1849, p. 156. See also some striking remarks by 
Locke, in King's Life of Lorke, vol. ii. p. 90. 

¥ Qu'est devenu, en effet, le droit divin, cette pensée, autrefois 

ar les masses, que les rois étaient les représentants de Dieu sur la terre, que 
fa racine de leur pouvoir était dans le ciel P Elle s'est évanouie devant cette 
autre pensée, qu'aucun nuage, aucun mysticisme n’obecurcit ; devant cette 
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The standard, therefore, by which we should measure 
them is obvious. We should applaud their conduct in 
proportion as they contribute towards the happiness of the 
nation over which they are intrusted with power; but we 
ought to remember that, from the manner in which they 
are educated, and from the childish homage always paid 
to them, their information must be very inaccurate, and 
their prejudices very numerous.” On this account, so 
far from expecting that they should be judicious patrons 
of literature, or should in any way head their age, we 
ought to be satisfied if they do not obstinately oppose the 
spirit of their time, and if they do not attempt to stop the 
march of society. For, unless the sovereign, in spite of 
the intellectual disadvantages of his ponp, is a man of 
very enlarged mind, it must usually happen that he will 
reward, not those who are most able, but those who are 
most compliant; and that while he refuses his patronage to 
a profound and independent thinker, he will grant it to an 
author who cherishesancient prejudices anddefendsancient 
abuses. In this way, the practice of conferring on men of 
letters either honorary or pecuniary rewards, is agreeable, 
no doubt, to those at receive them; but has a manifest 
tendency to weaken the boldness and energy of their senti- 
ments, and therefore to impair the value of their works. 
This might be made evident by publishing a list of those 
literary pensions which have been granted by European 
princes. If this were done, the mischief produced by these 


pensée si naturelle et brillant d'une clarté si nette et si vive, que la souve- 
raine puissance, sur la terre, appartient au peuple entier, et non A une 
fraction, et moins encore A un seul homme,’ Rey, Science Sociale, vol. iii, 
p. 308. Compare Manning on the Law of Nations, p. 101; Laing's Sweden, 
p. 408; Laing's Denmark, p. 196; Burke's Works, vol. i. p 301. 

10 Tn this, as in all instances, the language of ee ps long survives the 
feeling to which the language owed its origin. Lord Broug am (Political 
Philosophy, vol. i. p. 42, Lond. 1849) observes, that ‘all their titles are de- 
rived from a divine original—all refer to them as representing the Deity on 
earth. They are called “ Grace,” “ Majesty.” They are termed “ The Lord's 
anointed,” © The Vicegerent of God upon earth;” with many other names 
which are either nonsensical or blasp emous, but which are outdone in ab- 
surdity by the kings of the Bast.’ True enough: but if Lord Brougham 
had written thus three centuries ago, he would have had his ears cut off for 
his pains. 

ss 2 
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and similar rewards, would be clearly seen. After a care- 
ful study of the history of literature, I think myself au- 
thorized to say, that for one instance in which a sovereign 
has recompensed a man who is before his age, there are 
at least twenty instances of his recompensing one who is 
behind his age. The result is, that in every country where 
royal patronage has been long and generally bestowed, 
the spirit of literature, instead of being progressive, has 
become reactionary. An alliance has been struck up 
between those who give and those who receive. By a 
system of bounties, there has been artificially engendereds | 
greedy and necessitons class; who, cager for pensions, and 
offices, and titles, have made the pursuit of truth subor- 
dinate to the desire of gain, and have infused into their 
writings the prejudices of the court to which they cling. 
Hence it is, that the marks of favour have become the 
badge of servitude. Hence it is, that the acquisition of 
knowledge, by far the noblest of all occupations, an occu- 
pation which of all others raises the dignity of man, has 
been debased to the level of a common profession, where 
the chances of success are measured by the number of 
rewards, and where the highest honours are in the gift 
of whoever happens to be the minister or sovereign of 
the day. 

This tendency forms of itself a decisive objection to 
the views of those who wish to intrust the executive 
government with the means of rewarding literary men. 
But there is also another objection, in some respects still 
more serious. Every nation which is allowed to pursue 
its course uncontrolled, will easily satisfy the wants of its 
own intellect, and will produce such a literature as is best 
suited to its actual condition. And itis evidently for the 
interest of all classes that the production shall not be 
greater than the want; that the supply shall not exceed 
the demand. It is, moreover, necessary to the well-being 
of society that a healthy proportion should be kept up 
between the intellectual classes and the practical classes 
It is necessary that there should be a certain ratio between 
those who are most inclined to think, and those who are 
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most inclined to act. If we were all authors, our material 
interests would suffer; if we were all men of business, our 
mental pleasures would be abridged. In the first case, 
we should be famished philosophers; in the other case, 
we should be wealthy fools. Now, it is obvious that, ac- 
cording to the commonest principles of human action the 
relative numbers of these two classes will be adjusted, 
. without effort, by the natural, or, as we call it, the spon- 
taneous movement of society. butif a government takes 
upon itself to pension literary men, it disturbs this move- 
ment; it troubles the harmony of things. This is the 
unavoidable result of that spirit of interference, or, as it 
is termed, protection, by which az: country has been 
greatly injured. If, for instance, a fund were set apart 
by the state for rewarding butchers and tailors, it is cer- 
tain that the number of those useful men would be need- 
lessly augmented. If another fund is appropriated for 
the literary classes, it is as certain that men of letters will 
increase more rapidly than the exigencies of the country 
require. In both cases, an artificial stimulus will produce 
an unhealthy action. Surely, food and clothes are as ne- 
cessary for the body as literature is for the mind. Why, 
then, should we call upon government to encourage those 
who write our books, any more than to encourage those 
who kill our mutton and mend our garments? The truth 
is, that the intellectual march of society is, in this respect, 
exactly analogous to its physical march. In some in- 
stances a forced supply may, indeed, create an unnatural 
want. But this isan artificial state of things, which indi- 
cates a diseased action. In a healthy condition, it is not 
the supply which causes the want, but it is the want which 
gives rise to the supply. To suppose, therefore, that an 
increase of authors would necessarily be followed by a 
diffusion of knowledge, is as if we were to suppose that an 
increase of butchers must be followed by a diffusion of 
food. This is not the way in which things are ordered, 
Men must have appetite before they will eat; they must 
have money before they can buy; they must be inquisi- 
tive before they will read. The two great principles which 
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move the world are, the love of wealth and the love of 
knowledge. ‘These two principles respectively represent 
and govern the two most important classes into which 
every civilized country is divided. What a government 
gives to one of these classes, it must take from the other. 
What it gives to literature, it must take from wealth. This 
can never be done to any great extent, without entailing 
the most ruinous consequences. For, the natural propor- 
tions of society being destroyed, society itself will be 
thrown into confusion. While men of letters are pro- ' 
tected, men of industry will be depressed. The lower 
classes can count for little in the eyes of those to whom 
literature is the first consideration. The idea of the 
liberty of the people will be discouraged ; their persons will 
be oppressed; their labour will be taxed. The arts ne- 
cessary to life will be despised, in order that those which 
embellish life may be favoured. The many will be ruined, 
that the few may be pleased. While every thing is splen- 
did above, all will be rotten below. Fine pictures, noble 
palaces, touching dramas—these may for a time be pro- 
duced in profusion, but it will be at the cost of the heart 
and strength of the nation. Even the class for whom the 
sacrifice has been made, will soon decay. Poets may con- 
tinue to sing the praises of the prince who has bought 
them with his gold, It is, however, certain that men who 
begin by losing their independence, will end by losing 
their energy, Their intellect must be robust indeed, if it 
does not wither in the sickly atmosphere of a court. Their 
attention being concentrated on their master, they insen- 
sibly contract those habits of servility which are suited to 
their position; and, as the range of their sympathies is 
diminished, the use and action of their genius become im- 
paired. To them submission is a custom, and servitude 
a pleasure. In their hands, literature soon loses its bold- 
ness, tradition is appealed to as the ground of truth, and 
the spirit of inquiry is extinguished. Then it is, that 
there comes one of those sad moments in which, no outlet 
being left for public opinion, the minds of men are unable 
to find a vent; their discontents, having no voice, slowly 
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rankle into a deadly hatred; their passions accumulate in 
silence, until at length, losing all patience, they are goaded 
into one of those terrible revolutions, by which they hum- 
ble the pride of their rulers, and carry retribution even 
into the heart of the palace. 

The truth of this picture is well known to those who 
have studied the history of Louis XIV., and the connec- 
tion between it and the French Revolution. That prince 
adopted, during his long reign, the mischievous practice 
of rewarding literary men with large sums of money, and 
of conferring on them numerous marks of personal fayour. 
As this was done for more than half a century; and as the 
wealth which he thus unscrupulously employed was of 
course taken from his other subjects, we can find no better 
illustration of the results which such patronage is likely 
to produce. He, indeed, has the merit of organizing into 
a system that protection of literature which some are so 
anxious to restore. What the effect of this was upon the 
general interests of knowledge, we shall presently see. 
But its effect upon authors themselves should be particu- 
larly attended to by those men of letters who, with little 
regard to their own dignity, are constantly reproaching 
the English government for neglecting the profession of 
which they themselves are members. In no age.have 
literary men been rewarded with such profuseness as in 
the reign of Louis AIV.; and in no age have they been 
so mean-spirited, so servile, so utterly unfit to fulfil their 
great vocation as the apostles of knowledge and the mis- 
sionaries of truth. The history of the most celebrated 
authors of that time proves that, notwithstanding their 
acquirements, and the power of their minds, they were 
unable to resist the surrounding corruption. To gain the 
favour of the king, they sacrificed that independent spirit 
which should have been dearer to them than life. ‘They 
gave away the inheritance of genius; they sold their 
birthright for a mess of pottage. What happened then, 
would under the same circumstances happen now. A 
few eminent thinkers may be able for a certam time to 
resist the pressure of their age. But, looking at mankind 
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gencrally, society can have no hold on any class except 
through the medium of their interests. It behoves, there- 
fore, every people to take heed, that the interests of literary 
men are on their side ratherthan on the side of their rulers. 
For, literature is the representative of intellect, which is 
progressive; government is the representative of order, 
which is stationary. As long as these two great powers 
are separate, they will correct and react upon each other, 
and the people may hold the balance. If, however, these 
powers coalesce, if the government can corrupt the intel- 
lect, and if the intellect will yield to the government, 
the inevitable result must be, despotism in politics, and 
servility in literature. This was the history of France 
under ‘Louis XIV.; and this, we may rest assured, will 
be the history of every country that shall be tempted to 
follow so attractive but so fatal an example. 

The reputation of Louis XIV. originated in the grati- 
tude of men of letters; but it is now supported by a 
popular notion that the celebrated literature of his age 
is mainly to be ascribed to his fostering care. If, however, 
we examine this opinion, we shall find that, like many 
of the traditions of which history is full, it is entirely 
devoid of truth. We shall find two leading circumstances, 
which will prove that the literary splendour of his reign 
was not the result of his efforts, but was the work of 
that great generation which preceded him; and that the 
intellect of France, so far from being benefited by his 
munificence, was hampered by his protection. 

I. The first circumstance is, that the immense impulse 
which, during the administrations of Richelieu and of 
Mazarin, had been given to the highest branches of know- 
ledge, was suddenly stopped. In 1661 Louis XIV. as- 
sumed the government;'! and from that moment until his 
death, in 1715, the history of France, so far as great dis- 
coveries are concerned, is a blank in the annals of Europe. 
If, putting aside all preconceived notions respecting the 
supposed glory of that age, we examine the matter fairly, 


11 «Ta première période du gouvernement de Louis XIV. commence donc 
en 1861? Cupefigue's Louis XIV, vol. i. p. 4. 
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it will be seen that in every department there was a mani- 
fest dearth of original thinkers. There was much" that 
was elegant, much that was attractive. ‘The senses of 
men were soothed and flattered by the creations of art, by 
paintings, by palaces, by poems; but scarcely any thing 
of moment was added to the sum of human knowledge. 
If we take the mathematics, and those mixed sciences to 
which they are applicable, it will be universally admitted 
that their most successful cultivators in France during the 
seventeenth century were Descartes, Pascal, Fermat, Gas- 
sendi,and Mersenne. But, so far from Louis XIV. having 
any share in the honour due to them, these eminent men 
were engaged in their investigations while the king was 
still in his cradle, and completed them before he assumed 
the government, and therefore before his system of pro- 
tection came into play. Descartes died in 1650, when 
the king was twelve years old. Pascal, whose name, like 
that of Descartes, is commonly associated with the age of 
Louis XIV., had gained an European reputation while 
Louis, occupied in the nursery with his toys, was not 
aware that any such man existed. His treatise on conic 
sections was written in 1639;' his decisive experiments 
on the weight of air were made in 1648; and his re- 
searches on the cycloid, the last great inquiry he ever 
undertook, were in 1658, when Louis, still under the 
tutelage of Mazarin, had no sort of authority, Fermat 
was one of the most profound thinkers of the seventeenth 
century, particularly as a geometrician, in which respect 


12 Biog. Univ. vol. xi. p. 157. 

18 In Biog. Univ. vol. xxxiii. p. 50, he is said to have composed it ‘ a lage 
de seize ans ;’ and at p. 46, to have been born in 1623. 

4 Leslie's Natural Philosophy, p. 201; Bordas Demoulin, Le Cartésianisme, 
vol. i. p. 310. Sir John Herschel (Disc. on Nat. Philos. pp. 220, 230) calls 
this ‘one of the first, if not the very first,’ crucial instance recorded in 
physics; and he thinks that it ‘tended, more powerfully than any thing 
which had previously been done in science, to confirm in the minds of men 
that disposition to experimental verification which had scarcely yet taken full 
and secure root.’ In this point of view, the addition it actually made to 
knowledge is the smallest part of its merit. 

1> Montucla (Hist. des Mathématiques, vol. ii. p. 61) says, ‘ vera 1658 ;° 
and at p. 65, ‘il se mit, vers le commencement de 1058, à considérer plus 
profondément les propriétés de cette courba,’ 
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he was second only to Descartes.!6 The most important 


step» he took are those concerning the geometry of in- 


finites, applied to the ordinates and tangents of curves; 
which, however, he completed in or before 1636." As to 
Gassendi and Mersenne, it is enough to say that Gassendi 
died in 1655," six years before Louis was at the head of 
affairs; while Mersenne died in 1648,’° when the great 
king was ten years old. 

These were the men who flourished in France just 
before the system of Louis AIV. came into operation. 
Shortly after their death the patronage of the king began 
to tell upon the national intellect; and during the nest- 
fifty years no addition of importance was made to either 
branch of the mathematics, or, with the single exception 
of acoustics,” to any of the sciences to which the mathe- 
matics are applied." The further the seventeenth century 
advanced, the more evident did the decline become, and 
the more clearly can we trace the connexion between the 


16 Montucla (Hist. des Mathémat. vol. ii. p. 136) enthusiastically declares 
that, ‘si Descartes eût manqué a l'esprit humain, Fermat l'eût remplacé en 
géométrie. Simson, the celebrated restorer of Greek geometry, said that 
Fermat was the only modern who understood porisms. See Trails Account 
of Simson, 1812, 4to, pp. 1%, 41. On the connexion between his views and , 
the subsequent discovery of the differential calculus, see Brewster's Life 
Vewton, vol. ii. pp. 7,3; and compare Comte, Philosophie Positive, vol. 1 
pp. 228, 229, 726, 727. 

17 See extracta from two letters written by Fermat to Roberval, in 16%, 
in .Montucla, Hist. des Mathématiques, vol. ii. pp. 136, 137 ; respecting which 
there is no notice in the meagre article on Fermat, in Hedton’s Mathematical 
Dictionary, vol. i. p. 510, 4to, 1815. It is a diagrace to English mathema- 
ticians that this unsatisfactory work of Ilutton's should still remain the best 
they have produced on the history of their own science. The same disregard 
of dates is shown in the hasty remarks on Fermat by Playfair. See Play- 
fairs Dissertation on the Progress of Mathomatical Science, Brit 
vol. i. p. 440, 7th edition. 

13 Tfutton’s Mathemat. Dict. vol. i. p. 572. 19 Tbid. vol. ii. p. 46. 

20 Of which Sauveur may be considered the creator. Compare Eloge de 

Sauveur, in Wurres de Fontenelle, Paris, 1768, vol. v. p. 435, with Whewell's 
Hist. of the Induc. Sciences, vol. ii. p. 334; Comte, Philos. Pos. vol i. 
p. 627, G22, 
PP In the report presented to Napoleon by the French Institute, it is said 
of the reign of Louis XIV., ‘les sciences exactes et les sciences physiques 
peu cultivées en France dans un siècle qui paroissoit ne trouver de charmes 
que dans la littérature.” Dacier, Rapport Historique, p. 24. Or, as Lacretelle 
expresses it (Dir-huitième Siècle, vol. ii. p. 10), ‘La France, après avoir 
fourni Descartes et Pascal, eut pendant quelque temps & envier aux nations 
étrangeres la gloire de produire des génies créateurs les sciences,’ 
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waning powers of the French, and that protective spirit 
which enfeebled the energies it wished to strengthen. 
Louis had heard that astronomy is a noble study; he was 
thereforeanxious, by encouraging its cultivationin France, 
to add to the glories of his own name.” With this view, 
he rewarded its professors with unexampled profusion ; 
he built the splendid Observatory of Paris; he invited to 
his court the most eminent foreign astronomers, Cassini 
from Italy, Römer from Denmark, Huygens from Holland. 
But, as to native ability, France did not produce a single 
man who made even one of those various Barraid which 
_ mark the epochs of astronomical science. In other coun- 
tries vast progress was made ; and Newton in particular, by 
his immense generalizations, reformed nearly every branch 
of physics, and remodelled astronomy by carrying the 
laws of gravitation to the extremity of the solar system. 
On the other hand, France had fallen into such a torpor, 
that these wonderful discoveries, which changed the face 
of knowledge, were entirely neglected, there being no 
instance of any French astronomer mitre them until 
1732, that is, forty-five years after they had been pub- 
lished by their immortal author.” Even in matters of 
` detail, the most valuable improvement made by French 
astronomers during the power of Louis XIV. was not ori- 
ginal. They laid claim to the invention of the microme- 


22 A writer late in the seventeenth century says, with some simplicity, 
‘the present king of France is reputed an encourager of choice and able 
men, 1n all faculties, who can attribute to his greatness.’ Aubrey's Letters, 
vol. ii. p. 624. 

28 The Principia of Newton appeared in 1687; and Maupertuis, in 1752, 
‘was the first astronomer of France who undertook a critical defence of the 
theory of gravitation.’ Grant's Hist. of Physical Astronomy, pp. 31, 45. 
In 1738, Voltaire writes, ‘La France est jusqu'à présent le seul pays où les 
théories de Newton en physique, et de Boérhaave en médecine soient com- 
battues. Nous n'avons pas encore de bons éléments de physique ; nous 
avons pour toute astronomie le livre de Bion, qui n'est qu'un ramas informe 
de quelques mémoires de l'académie.” Correspond. in Œuvres de Voltaire, 
vol. lvii. p. 340. On the tardy reception of Newton's discoveries in 
compare Eloge de Lacaille, in Œuvres de Bailly, Paris, 1790, vol. i. pp. 175, 
176. All this is the more remarkable, because several of the conclusions at 
which Newton had arrived were divulged before they were embodied in the 
Principia ; and it appears from Brewster's Life of Newton (vol. i. pp. 25, 26, 
290), that his speculations concerning gravity began in 1666, or perhaps in 
the autumn of 1665, 
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ter; an admirable resource, which, as they supposed, was 
first contrived by Picard and Auzout.** The truth, how- 
ever, is, that here again they were anticipated by the 
activity of a freer and less protected people; since the 
micrometer was invented by Gascoigne in or just before 
1639, when the English monarch, so far from having lei- 
sure to patronize science, was about to embark in that 
struggle which, ten years later, cost him his crown and 
his life.” 

The absence in France, during this period, not only of 
great discoveries, but also of mere practical ingenuity, is 
certainly very striking. In investigations requiring mi- 
nute accuracy, the necessary tools, if at all complicated, 
were made by foreigners, the native workmen being too 
unskilled to construct them; and Dr. Lister, who was a 
very competent judge,” and who was in Paris at the end 
of the seventeenth century, supplies evidence that the best 
mathematical instruments sold in that city were made, not 
bya Frenchman, but by Butterfield, an Englishman resid- 
ing there.”’ Nor did they succeed better in matters of im- 
mediateand obvious utility. The improvements effected m 


* ¢T,‘abbé Picard fut en société avec Auzout, l'inventeur du micromètre.’ 
Biog. Univ. vol. xxxiv. p. 253. See also Préface de [ Hit. de T Acad. ds 
Sciences, in Œuvres de Fontenelle, Paris, 1766, vol. x. p. 20. 

2 The best account I have seen of the invention of the micrometer, is in 
Mr. Grant’s recent work, History of Physical Astronomy, pp. 428, 
where it is proved that Gascoigne invented it in 1639, or possibly a year or 
two earlier. Compare Humboldt's Cosmos, vol. iii, p. 52; who ascribes 
it to Gascoigne, but erroneously dates it in 1640. Montucla (Hist. des 
Mathémat. vol. 1i. pp. 570, 571) admits the priority. of Gascoigne; but under- 
rates his merit, being apparently unacquainted with the evi which Mr. 
Grant subsequently adduced. 

Eo a short account of this able man, see Lankester's Mem. of Ray, 
p. 17. 


71 Notwithstanding the strong prejudice then existing against English- 
men, Butterfield was employed h ‘the king and all th ”  Laster's 
Account of Paris at the close of the Seventeenth Century, edited by Dr. Henning, 
p. 85. Fontenelle mentions ‘M. Hubin,’ as one of the most celebrated 
makers in Paris in 1087 (Eloge d Amontons, in Œuvres de Fontenelle, Paris, 
1768, vol. v. p. 113); but has forgotten to state that he too was an English- 
map. ‘Luteti® sedem posuerat ante aliquod tempus Anglws guidam 
nomine Hubinus, vir ingeniosus, atque hujusmodi machinationum peritus 
opifex et industrius. Hominem adii, &c. Huetss Commentarius de Rebus 
ad eum pertinentibus, p. 346. Thus, again, in regard to time-ke the 
vast superiority of the Fnglish makers, late in the reign of Louis XIV., was 
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manufactures were few and insignificant, and were calcu- 
lated, not for the comfort of the people, but for the luxury 
of the idle classes.** What was really valuable was neg- 
lected; no great invention was made; and by the end of 
the reign of Louis XIV. scarcely anything had been done 
in machinery, or in those other contrivances which, by 
economizing national labour, increase national wealth. 
While such was the state, not only of mathematical 
and astronomical science, but also of mechanical and in- 


ventive arts, corresponding symptoms of declining power 
were seen in other departments, In physiology, in ana- 
tomy, and in medicine, we look in vain for any men equal 
to those by whom France had once been honoured. The 
greatest discovery of this kind ever made by a French- 
man, was that of the receptacle of the chyle; a discovery 
which, iu the opinion of a high authority, is not inferior 
to that of the circulation of the blood by Harvey.” This 
important step in our knowledge is constantly assigned to 
the age of Louis XIV., as if it were one of the results of 
his gracious bounty; but it would be difficult to tell what 
Louis had to do with it, since the discovery was made by 
Pecquet in 1647," when the great king was nine years 


equally incontestable. Compare Biog. Univ. vol. xxiv. fe 2, 243, with 
Brewster's Life of Newton, vol. ii. p. 262; and as to the middle of the 
reign of Louis XIV., see Eloge de ten, in Œuvres de Fontenelle, vol. vi. 

. 352, 333. 

PP Les manufactures étaient plutôt dirigées vers le brillant que vers l'utile, 
On s'efforça, par un arrêt du mois de mars 1700, d'extirper, ou du moins de 
réduire beaucoup les fabriques de bas au métier. Malgré cette fausse direc- 
tion, les objets d'un luxe trés-recherché faisaient des progrès bien lenta, En 
1687, aprés la mort de Colbert, la cour soldait encore l'industrie des barbares, 
et faisait fabriquer et broder ses plus beaux habits à Constantinople,’ Lemontey, 
Etablissement de Louis XIV, p. 364.  Lacretelle (Dir-hwitième Siècle, vol. 1i. 
p. 5) says, that during the last thirty years of the reign of Louis XIV. ‘les 
manufactures tombaient,’ 

20 Cuvier (Bioy. Univ. vol. xxxvii. p. 199) thus describes the condition of 
France only seven years after the death of Louis XIV. : ‘ Nos forges étaient 
alors presque dans l'enfance; et nous ne faisions yam d'acier: tout celui 
qu’éxigeaient les différents métiers nous venait de l'é . 2 ees « Nowe 
ne faisions point non plus alors de fer-blanc, et il ne nous venait que de 
Allemagne.’ 

% í Certainement la découverte de Pecquet ne brille pas moins dans 
Vhistoire de notre art que la vérité démontrée pour la premiére fois par 
Harvey.’ Sprengel, Hist. de la Médecine, vol. iv. p. 208. 

st Henle (Anatomie Générale, vol. ii. p. 106) says, that the discovery was 
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old. After Pecquet, the most eminent of the French ana- 
tomists in the seventeenth century was Riolan; and his 
name we also find among the illustrious men who adorned 
the reign of Louis XIV. But the principal works of Rio- 
lan were written before Louis XIV. was born; his last 
work was published in 1652; and he himself died in 
1657.” Then there came a pause, and, during three ge- 
nerations, the French did nothing for these great subjects; 
they wrote no work upon them which is now read, they 
made no discoveries, and they seemed to have lost all 
heart, until that revival of knowledge, which, as we shall 
presently see, took place in France about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. In the practical parts of medi- 
cine, in its speculative parts, and in the arts connected 
with surgery, the same law prevails. The French, in 
these, as in other matters, had formerly produced men of 
great eminence, who had won for themselves an Euro 
reputation, and whose works are still remembered. Thus, 
only to mention two or three instances, they had a lon 
line of illustrious physicians, among whom Fernel an 
Joubert were the earliest ;* they had, in surgery, Ambroise 
Paré, who not only introduced important practical im- 
provements,** but who has the still rarer merit of being 
one of the founders of comparative osteology ;* and they 


made in 1649; but the historians of medicine assign it to 1647. Poe 
Hist. de la Médecine, vol. iv. pp. 207, 405 ; Renouard, Hist. de la ne, 
vol. ii. p. 173. 

32 Biog. Univ. vol. xxxviii. pp. 123, 124. 

33 Some of the great steps taken by Joubert are concisely stated in Brous- 
sais, Examen des Doctrines Médicales, vol. i. pp. 203, 204, vol. iii. p. 381. 
Compare Sprengel, Hist. de la Médecine, vol. iii. p. 210. Fernel, tho en- 
thusiastically praised by Patin, was probably hardly equal to Joubert. 
de Patin, vol. ii. pp. 59, 199, 648. At p. 106, Patin calls Fernel ‘le premier 
médecin de son temps, et peut-ètre le plus grand gui sera jamais.’ 

s See a summary of them in Sprengel, Hist. de la Médecine, vol. iii. pp. 
405, 406, vol. vii. pp. 14, 15. Sir Benjamin Brodie (Lectures on Surgery, 
p. 21) says, ‘ Few greater benefits have been conferred on mankind than that 
for which we are indebted to Ambrose Parey—the application of a ligature 
to a bleeding artery.’ 

33 <(C"était là une vue tròs ingénieuse et tres juste qu’Ambroise Paré don- 
nait pour la première fois. C'était un commencement d'ostéologie comparée.” 
Cuvier, Hist. des Sciences, part. ii. p. +2. To this I may add, that he is the 
first French writer on medical jurisprudence. See Paris and Fonblangue's 
Medical Jurisprudence, 1323, vol. i. p. xviii. 
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had Baillou, who, late in the sixteenth and early in the 
seventeenth century, advanced pathology, by connecting it 
with the study of morbid anatomy.” Under Louis XIV. 
all this was changed. Under him, surgery was neglected, 
though in other countries its progress was rapid.” The 
English, by the middle of the seventeenth century, had 
taken considerable steps in medicine; its therapeutical 
branch being reformed chiefly by Sydenham, its physio- 
logical branch by Glisson."* But the ageof Louis XIV. 
cannot boast of a single medical writer who can be com- 
pared to these; not even one whose name is now known 
as having made any specific addition to our knowledge. 
In Paris, the practice of medicine was notoriously inferior 
to that in the capitals of Germany, Italy, and England; 
while in the French provinces, the ignorance, even of the 
best physicians, was scandalous.*® Indeed, it is no exag- 
geration to say that, during the whole of this long period, 
the French in these matters effected comparatively no- 
thing; they made no contributions to clinical literature,” 


3 <T’un des premiers auteurs à qui l'on doit des observations cadavériques 
sur les maladies, est le fameux Baillou.’ Broussais, Examen des Doctrines 
Médicales, vol. ìi. p. 218. See also vol. il. p. 362; and Renouard, Mist, de 
la Médecine, vol. ii. p. 89. The value of his services is recognized in a recent 
able work, Phillips on Scrofula, 1840, p. 16. 

37 “The most celebrated surgeon of the sixteenth century was Ambroise 
Paré..... From the time of Paré until, the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, surgery was but little cultivated in France. Mauriceau, Saviard 
and Belloste, were the only French surgeons of note who could be contrast 
with so many eminent men of other nations, During the eighteenth century, 
France produced two surgeons of extraordinary genius; these are Petit and 
Desault.’ Bowman's Surgery, in Encyclop. of Medical Sciences, 1847, Ato, 
pp. 820, 830. 

33 It is unnecessary to adduce evidence respecting the services rendered 
by Sydenham, as they are universally admitted; hut what, perhaps, is less 
generally known, is, that Glisson anticipated those important views con- 
cerning irritability, which were afterwards developed by Haller and Gorter, 
Compare Renouard, Hist. de le Médecine, vol. ii. p. 102; Lillioteon’s Human 
Physiol. p. 471 ; Bordas Demoulin, Cartésianisme, vol. i. p. 170. In Wagner's 
Physiol. 1841, p. 655, the theory is too exclusively ascribed to Haller. 

3 Of this, we have numerous complaints from foreigners who visited 
France. I will quote the testimony of one celebrated man. In 1699, Addi- 
son writes from Blois: ‘I made use of one of the Be ferme of this place, who 
are as cheap as our English farriers, and generally as ignorant.’ Athin’s Life 
of Addison, vol. 1. p. 74. 

40 Indeed, France was the last great country in Europe in which a chair 
of clinical medicine was established. See Renouard, Hist. de la Médecine, 
vol. ii. p. 812; and Boudllaud, Philos. Médicale, p, UA. 
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and scarcely any to therapeutics, to pathology, to physio- 
logy, or to anatomy.*! 

In what are called the natural sciences, we also find 
the French now brought toa stand. In zoology, they 
had formerly possessed remarkable men, among whom 
Belon and Rondelet were the most conspicuous;*? but, 
under Louis XIV., they did not produce one original ob- 
server in this great field of inquiry.” In chemistry, again. 
Rey had, in the reign of Louis XIII., struck out views of 
such vast importance, that he anticipated some of those 
generalizations which formed the glory of the French in- 


tellect in the eighteenth century.“ During the corrupt 


and frivolous age of Louis XIV., all this was forgotten; 
the labours of Rey were neglected; and so complete was 
the indifference, that even the celebrated experiments of 
Boyle remained unknown in France for more than forty 
years after they were published.* 

Connected with zoology, and, to a philosophic mind, 
inseparable from it, 1s botany; which, occupying a middle 
place between the animal and mineral world, indicates 


41 M. Bouillaud, in his account of the state of medicine in the seventeenth 
century, does not mention a single Frenchman during this period. See 
Bouillaud, Philosophie Médicale, pp. 13 seq. During many years of the power 
of Louis XIV., the French Academy only ssed one anatomist; and of 
him, few students of physiology have ever heard: ‘M. du Verney fut amer 
long-temps le seul anatomiste de l'académie, et ce ne fut qu'en 1684 qu'on 
lui joignit M. Mery.’ Eloge de Du Verney, in CEwvres de Fontenelle, si 

. 392. 
ae Curier, Hist. des Sciences, part ii. pp. 64-73, 76-80. 

43 After Belon, nothing was done in France for the natural history of 
animals until 1734, when there appeared the first volume of Reaumur's great 
work. See Swainson on the Study of Nat. Hist. pp. 24, 43. 

44 On this remarkable man, who was the first philosophic chemist 
produced, and who, zo early as 1630, anticipated some of the generalizations 
made a hundred and fifty vears later by Lavoisier, see Liebig's Letters on 
Chemistry, pp. 46, 47; Thomson's Hist. of Chemistry, vol. ii. pp. 95, 96: 
Humboldt's Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 720; Cuvier, Progrès des Sci vol. i. p. 30. 

Cuvier (Progrès des Sciences, vol. i. p. 30) says of Rey, ‘son écrit était 
també dans l'oubli le plus profond ;" and, in another work, the same great 
authority writes (Hist. des Sctences, part. ii. p. 333): ‘Tl y avait plus de 
quarante ans que Becker avait présenté sa nouvelle théorie, dével 
Stahl; il y avait encore plus long-tempa que les expériences de Boyle sur la 
chimie pneumatique avaient été publiées, et cependant, rien de tout cela 
n'entrait encore dans l'enseignement général de la chimie, du moins en 
France.’ 
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their relation to each other, and at different points touches 
the confines,of both. It also throws great light on the 
functions of nutrition,“’ and on the laws of development; 
while, from the marked analogy between animals and 
vegetables, we have every reason to hope that its further 
progress, assisted by that of electricity, will prepare the 
way for a comprehensive theory of life, to which the re- 
sources of our knowledge are still unequal, but towards 
which the movements of modern science are manifestly 
tending. On these grounds, far more than for the sake 
of practical advantages, botany will always attract the 
attention of thinking men; who, neglecting views of im- 
mediate utility, look to large and ultimate results, and 
only value particular facts in so far as they facilitate the 
discovery of general truths. The first step in this noble 
study was taken towards the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when authors, instead of copying what previous 
writers had said, began to observe nature for themselves.” 
The next step was, to add experiment to observation; but 
it required another hundred years before this could be 
done with accuracy; because the microscope, which is es- 
sential to such inquiries, was only invented about 1620, 
and the labour of a whole generation was needed to make 
it available for minute investigations.* So soon, however, 


46 The highest present generalizations of the laws of nutrition are those 
by M. Chevreul; which are thus summed up by MM. Robin et Verdeil, in 
their admirable work, Chimie Anatomigue, vol, i. p. 208, Paris, 1865; ‘En 
passant des plantes aux animaux, nous voyons que plus l'organisation de ces 
derniers est compliquée, plus les aliments dont ils se nourrissent sont com- 
plexes et analogues par leurs principes immédiats aux principes des organes 
qu’ils doivent entretenir. 

‘En définitive, on voit que les végétaux se nourrissent d'eau, d'acide car- 
bonique, d'autres gaz et de matiires organiques à l'état d'engrais, ou en 
d’autres termes altérées, c'est-à-dire ramenées À l'état de principes plus 
simples, plus solubles. Au contraire, les animaux plus élevés dans Vechelle 
organique ont besoin de matières bien plus complexes quant aux principes 
immediats qui les composent, et plus variées dans leurs propriétés.” 

47 Brunfels in 1530, and Fuchs in 1542, were the two first writers who 
observed the vegetable kingdom for themselves, instead cf copying what the 
ancients had said. Compare Whewell s Hist, of the Seiences, vol, iii. pp, 805, 
306, with Pulteney’s Hist. of Botany, vol. i. p. 38. 

48 The microscope was exhibited in London, by Drebbel, about 1620; and 
this appears to be the earliest unquestionable notice of its use, though some 
writers assert that it was invented at the beginning of the seventeenth 
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as this resource was sufficiently matured to be applied to 
plants, the march of botany became rapid, at least as far 
as details are concerned; for it was not until the eigh- 
teenth century that the facts were actually generalized. 
But, in the preliminary work of accumulating the facts, 
great energy was shown; and, for reasons stated in an 
earlier part of the Introduction, this, like other studies 
relating to the external world, advanced with i 

speed during the reign of Charles II. The tracheæ of 
plants were discovered by Henshaw in 1661 ;*? and their 
cellular tissue by Hooke in 1667.% These were consi- 
derable approaches towards establishing the analogy be- 
tween plants and animals; and, within a few years, Grew 
effected still more of the same kind. He made such 
minute and extensive dissections, as to raise the anatomy 
of vegetables to a separate study, and prove that ther 
organization is scarcely less complicated than that pos- 
sessed by animals.*! His first work was written in 1670;* 


century, or even in1590. Compare the different statements, in Poullet, Elémen 
de Physique, vol. ii. p. 357 ; Humboldt’s Cosmos, vol. ii. pp. 699, 700 ; Sprengel, 
Hist. de la Médecine, vol. iv. p. 837 ; Winckler, Gesch., der Botanik, p. 138; 
Quekett’s Treatise on the Microscope, 1848, p. 2; Cuvier, Hist. des Sect 

art ii. p. 470; Hallam's Lit. of Europe, vol. iii. p. 202; Leslie's Na. 

hilos. p. 52. On the subsequent improvement of the microscope during 
the seventeenth century, seo Brewster's Life of Newton, vol. i. pp. 29, 249, 
243. 

4 Seo Balfour's Botany, p. 15. In Pulteney’s Progress of Botany i 
England, this beautiful discovery is, if I rightly remember, not yan allad 
to; but it appears, from a letter written in 1672, that it wae then becoming 
generally known, and had been confirmed by Grew and Malpighi. Reys 
Correspond. edit. 1848, p 98. Compare Richard, Eléments de : 

. 46; where, however, M. Richard erroneously supposes that Grew did not 

now of the traches till 1682. 

50 Compare Cuvier, Hist. des Sciences, part ii. p. 471, with Thomson's 
Vegetable Chemistry, p. 950. 

51 Dr. Thomson ( 'egetable Chemistry, p. 950) says: ‘ But the person to 
whom we are indebted for the first attempt to ascertain the structure of 

lants by dissection and microscopical observations, was Dr. Nathaniel Grew.’ 
Fhe character of Grew's inquiries, as ‘ viewing the internal, as well as er- 
ternal parts of plants,’ is also noticed in Ray's p- 188; and 3L 
Winckler (Gesch. der Botanik, p. 382) ascribes to him and Malpighi the 
‘neuen Aufschwung’ taken by vegetable physiology late ìn the seventeenth 
century. See also, on Grew, Lindley’s Botany, vol. i. p. 93; and Third 
Report of Brit. Assoc. Pi 27. 

82 The first book of his Anatomy of Planta was laid before the Roral 
Society in 1670, and printed in 1871. Hallam’s Lit. of Ewrope, vol. iii 
p. 580; and Thomson's Hist. of the Royal Society, p. 44. 
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and, in 1676, another Englishman, Millington, ascertained 
the existence of a distinction of sexes; thus supplyin 
further evidence of the harmony between the animal an 
vegetable kingdoms, and of the unity of idea which regu- 
lates their composition. 

This is what was effected in England during the reign 
of Charles II.; and we now ask what was done in France, 
during the same period, under the munificent patronage 
of Louis XIV. The answer is, nothing: no discovery, no 
idea, which forms an epoch in this important department 
of natural science. The son of the celebrated Sir Thomas 
Brown visited Paris in the hope of making some addi- 
tions to his knowledge of botany, which he thought he 
could not fail to do in a country where science was held 
in such honour, its professors so caressed by the court, 
and its researches so bountifully encouraged. To his sur- 
prise, he, in 1665, found in that great city no one capable 
of teaching his favourite pursuit, and even the public lec- 
tures on it miserablymeagre and unsatisfactory.™ Neither 
then, nor at a much later period, did the French possess 
a good popular treatise on botany: still less did they 
make any improvement in it. Indeed, so completely was 
the philosophy of the subject misunderstood, that Tourne- 
fort, the only French botanist of repute in the reign of 
Louis, actually rejected that discovery of the sexes of 
plants, which had been made before he began to write, 
and which afterwards became the corner-stone of the 
Linnean system. This showed his incapacity for those 

53 ‘The presence of sexual organs in planta was first shown in 1676, 
Sir Thomas Millington ; and it was afterwards confirmed by Grew, Malpighi, 
and Ray.’ Balfour's Botany, p. 236. See also Pulteney's Progress of Botany, 
vol. i. pp. 336, 337; and Lindley's Botany, vol, ii. p. 217: and, as to Ray 
who was rather slow in admitting the discovery, see ester’ a Mem. of Ray, 

. 100. Before this, the sexual system of vegetables had been empirically 
Lnown to several of the ancients, but never raised to a scientific truth, 
Compare Richard, Eléments de Botanique, pp. 853, 427, 428, with Matter, 
Hist, de l Ecole d Alexandrie, vol. ii. p. 9. 

%4 In July 1665, he writes from Paris to his father, ‘ The lecture of plants 
here is only the naming of them, their degrees in heat and cold, and some- 
times their use in physick; scarce a word more than may be seen in every 
herball.’ Browne's Works, vol. i. p. 108. 

55 Cuvier, mentioning the inferiority of Tournefort’s views to those of his 
predecessors, gives as an instance, ‘ puisqu'il a rejeté les sexes des plantes,’ 

TT2 
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large views respecting the unity of the organic world, 
which alone give to botany a scientific value; and we 
find, accordingly, that he did nothing for the physiology 
of plants, and that his only merit was as a collector and 
classifier of them.*® And even in his classification he was 
- guided, not by acomprehensive comparison of their various 
parts, but by considerations drawn from the mere appear- 
ance of the flower:*” thus depriving botany of its real 
grandeur, degrading it into an arrangement of beautiful 
objects, and supplying another instance of .the way in 
which the Frenchmen of that generation impoverished 
what they sought to enrich, and dwarfed every topic, 
until they suited the intellect and pleased the eye of that 
ignorant and luxurious court, to whose favour they looked 
for reward, and whose applause it was the business of 
their life to gain. 

The truth is, that in these, as in all matters of real 
importance, in questions requiring independent thought, 
and in questions of practical utility, the age of Louis XIV. 
was an age of decay: it was an age of misery, of intoler- 
ance, and oppression; it was an age of bondage, of igno- 
miny, of incompetence. This would long since have been 
universally admitted, if those who have written the his- 
tory of that period had taken the trouble to study subjects 
without which no history can be understood; or, I should 
rather say, without which no history can exist. If this 
had been done, the reputation of Louis XIV. would at 


Hist. des Sciences, part ii. p. 496. Hence he held that the farina was excre- 
mentitious. Pulteney’s Progress of Botany, vol. i. p. S40. 
è This is admitted even by his eulogist Duvau. Biog. Univ. vol xhi 
. 363. 
Pa On the method of Tournefort, which was that of a corrollist, compare 
Richard, Lléments de Botanique, p. 547; Jussieu's Botany, edit. Wilson, 1849, 
. 516; Ray's Correspond. pp. BSL 382; Lankester's Mem. of Ray, p. 49; 
WW inckler, Gesch. der Botanik, p. 142. Cuvier (Hist. des Sciences, part i 
p. 406), with quiet irony, says of it, ‘vous voyez, messieurs, que cette 
méthode a le mérite d'une grande clarté; qu'elle est fondée sur la ferme de 


la fleur, et par conséquent sur des considérations agréables à saisir. . . . . Ce 
qui en fit le succès, c est que Tournefort joignit à son ou une figure de 
eur et de fruit appartenant à chacun de ses genres.’ en in this, he 


appears to have been careless, and is said to have described ‘a great many 
plants he never examined nor saw.’ Letter from Dr. Sherard, in Nicholss 
Illustrations of the Eighteenth Century, vol. i. p. 356. 
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have shrunk to its natural size. Even at the risk of 
ing myself to the charge of unduly estimating my 
abours, I cannot avoid saying, that the facts which I 
ust pointed out have never before been collected, 
ive remained isolated in the text-books and reper- 
of the sciences to which they belong. Yet without 
it is impossible to study the age of Louis XIV. It 
»ssible to estimate the characterof any period except 
zing its development; in other words, by measuring 
tent of its knowledge. Therefore it is, that to write 
tory of a country without regard to its intellectual 
ss, is as if an astronomer should compose a planet- 
stem without regard to the sun, by whose light alone 
mets can be seen, and by whose attraction they 
‘Id in their course, and compelled to run in the 
f their appointed orbits. For the great luminary, 
s it shines in the ‘heaven, is not a more noble or a 
vowerful object than is the intellect of man in this ~ 
‘world. It is to the human intellect, and to that 
that every country owes its knowledge. And what 
ut the progress and diffusion of knowledge which 
ven us our arts, our sciences, our manufactures, 
ws, Our opinions, our manners, our comforts, our 
es, our civilization ; in short, every thing that raises 
ve the savages, who by their ignorance are degraded 
level of the brutes with which they herd? Surely, 
he.time has now arrived when they who undertake 
te the history of a great nation should occupy 
elves with those matters by which alone the des- 
F men is regulated, and should abandon the petty 
significant details by which we have too long been 
d; details respecting the lives of kings, the in- 
s of ministers, the vices and the gossip of courts. 

s precisely these higher considerations whieh fur- 
e key to the history of the reign of Louis ALY. In 
me, as in all others, the misery of the people and 
rradation of the country followed the decline of the 
al intellect; while this last was, in its turn, the re- 
the protective spirit —that mischievous spirit whieh 
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weakens whatever it touches. If in the long course and 
compass of history there is one thing more clear than ano- 
ther, it is, that whenever a government undertakes to pro- 
tect intellectual pursuits, it will almostalways protect them 
in the wrong place, and reward the wrong men. Nor 
is it surprising that this should be the case. What can 
kings and ministers know about those immense branche 
of knowledge, to cultivate which with success is often the 
business of an entire life? How can they, constantl 
occupied with their lofty pursuits, have leisure for su 
inferior matters? Is it to be supposed that such acquire- 
ments will be found among statesmen, who are always 
engaged in the most weighty concerns; sometimes writing 
despatches, sometimes making speeches, sometimes organ- 
izing a party in the parliament, sometimes baffling an in- 
trigue in the privy-chamber? Or if the sovereign should 
graciously bestow his patronage according to his own 
judgment, are we to expect that mere philosophy and 
science should be familiar to high and mighty princes, 
who have their own peculiar and arduous studies, and 
who have to learn the mysteries of heraldry, the nature 
and dignities of rank, the comparative value of the dif- 
ferent orders, decorations, and titles, the laws of prece- 
dence, the prerogatives of noble birth, the names and 
powers of ribbons, stars, and garters, the various modes of 
conferring an honour or installing into an office, the ad- 
justment of ceremonies, the subtleties of etiquette, and 
all those other courtly accomplishments necessary to the 
exalted functions which they perform? 

The mere statement of such questions proves the ab- 
surdity of the principle which they involve. For, unless 
we believe that kings are omniscient as well as immaculate, 
it is evident that in the bestowal of rewards they must 
be guided either by personal caprice or by the testimony 
of competent judges. And since no one is a competent 
judge of scientific excellence unless he is himself scien- 
tific, we are driven to this monstrous alternative, that the 
rewards of intellectual labour must be conferred inju- 
diciously, or clse that they must be given according to 
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the verdict of that very class by whom they are received. 
In the first case, the reward will be ridiculous; in the 
latter case, it will be disgraceful. In the former case, 
weak men will be benefited by wealth which is taken from 
industry to be lavished on idleness. But in the latter 
case, those men of real genius, those great and illustrious 
thinkers, who are the masters and teachers of the human 
race, are to be tricked out with trumpery titles; and after 
scrambling in miserable rivalry for the sordid favours of 
a court, they are then to be turned into beggars of the 
state, who not only clamour for their share of the spoil, 
but even regulate the proportions into which the shares 
are to be divided. 

Under such a system, the natural results are, first, the 
impoverishment and servility of genius; then the decay 
of knowledge; then the decline of the country. Three 
times in the history of the world has this experiment 
been tried. In the ages of Augustus, of Leo X., and 
of Louis XIV., the same method was adopted, and the 
same result ensued. In each of these ages, there was 
much apparent splendour, immediately sueceeded by sud- 
den ruin. In each instance, the brilliancy survived the 
independence; and in each instance, the national spirit 
sank under that pernicious alliance between government 
and literature, by virtue of which the political classes be- 
come very powerful, and the intellectual classes very weak, 
simply because they who dispense the patronage will, of 
course, receive the homage; and if, on the one hand, go- 
vernment is always ready to reward literature, so, on the 
other hand, will literature be always ready to succumb to 
government. 

Of these three ages, that of Louis XIV. was incom- 
parably the worst; and nothing but the amazing energy 
of the French people could have enabled them to rally, as 
they afterwards did, from the effects of so enfeebling a 
system. But though they rallied, the effort cost them 
dear. The struggle, as we shall presently see, lasted two 
generations, and was only ended by that frightful Reyo- 
lution which formed its natural climax. What the real 
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history of that struggle was, I shall endeavour to ascertain 
towards the conclusion of this volume. Without, however, 
anticipating the course of affairs, we will now proceed to 
what I have already mentioned, as the second great cha- 
racteristic of the reign of Louis XIV. 

II. The second intellectual characteristic of the rei 
of Louis XIV. is, in importance, hardly inferior to the 
first. We have already seen that the national intellect, 
stunted by the protection of the court, was so diverted 
from the noblest branches of knowledge, that in none of 
them did it produce any thing worthy of being recorded. 
As a natural consequence, the minds of men, driven from 
the higher departments, took refuge in the lower, and con- 
centrated themselves upon those inferior subjects, where 
the discovery of truth is not the main object, but where 
beauty of form and expression are the things chiefly pur- 
sued. Thus, the first consequence of the patronage of 
Louis XIV. was, to diminish the field for genius, and to 
sacrifice science toart. The second consequence was, that, 
even in art itself, there was soon seen a marked decay. 
For a short time, the stimulus produced its effect ; but was 
followed by that collapse which is its natural result. So 
essentially vicious is the whole system of patronage and 
reward, that after the death of those writers and artists, 
whose works form the only redeeming point in the reign 
of Louis, there was found no one capable of even imitating 
their excellencies. The poets, dramatists, painters, musi- 
cians, sculptors, architects, were, with hardly an exception, 
not only born, but educated under that freer policy, which 
existed before his time. When they began their labours, 
they benefited by a munificence which encouraged the 
activity of their genius. But ina few years, that genera- 
tion having died off, the hollowness of the whole system 
was clearly exposed. More than a quarter of a century 
before the death of Louis XIV., most of these eminent 
men had ceased to live; and then it was seen to how 
miserable a plight the country was reduced under the 
boasted patronage of the great king. At the moment 
when Louis XIV. died, there was scarcely a writer or an 
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artist in France who enjoyed an European reputation. 
This is a circumstance well worth our notice. If we com- 
pare the different classes of literature, we shall find that 
sacred oratory, being the least influenced by the king, was 
able the longest to bear up against his system. Massillon 
belongs partly to the subsequent reign; but even of the 
other great divines, Bossuet and Bourdaloue both lived to 
1704,58 Mascaron to 1703," and Flechier to 1710." As, 
however, the king, particularlyin his latter years, was very 
fearful of meddling with the church, it is in profane mat- 
ters that we can best trace the workings of his policy, 
because it is there that his interference was most active. 
With a view to this, the simplest plan will be, to look, in 
the first place, into the history of the fine arts; and after 
ascertaining who the greatest artists were, observe the 
year in which they died, remembering that the govern- 
mentof Louis XIV. began in 1661, and ended in 1715. 
If, now, we examine this period of fifty-four years, we 
shall be struck by the remarkable fact, that every thing 
which is celebrated was effected in the first half of it; 
while more than twenty years before its close, the most 
eminent masters all died without leaving any successors. 
The six greatest painters in the reign of Louis XIV. were, 
Poussin, Lesueur, Claude Lorraine, Le Brun, and the two 
Mignards. Of these, Le Brun died in 1690;"" the elder 
Mignard in 1668; the younger in 1695; Claude Lor- 
raine in 1682; Lesueur in 1655; and Poussin, perhaps 
the most distinguished of all the French school, died in 
1665. The two greatest architects were, Claude Perrault 


88 Biog. Univ. vol. v. pp. 2356, 358. 8 Ibid, xxvii. p. 351. 
6 Ibid. xv. p. 35. 81 Tbid. xxiii. p. 496. 
“a Ibid. xxix. p. 17. 6 Ibid. xxix. p. 19. 


4 ‘His best pictures were painted from about 1640 to 1660; he died in 
1682.’ Wornum’s Epochs of Painting, Lond. 1847, p. 399, Voltaire (Siècle 
de Louis XIV, in Œuvres, vol. xix, p. 205) says that he died in 1675. 

e Biog. Univ. vol. xxiv. p. 327; Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, vol. ii. 
pp. 454, 455. 

66 Biog. Univ. vol. xxxv. p. 579. Poussin was Barry's ‘favourite’ 
painter. Letter from Barry, in Burke's Correspond. vol. i. p. 88. Compare 
Otter’s Life of Clarke, vol. ii. p. 55. Sir Joshua Reynolds (Morks, vol. 1. 
pp. 97, 351, 376) appears to have preferred him to any of the French school ; 
and in the report presented to Napoleon by the Institute, he is the only 
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and Francis Mansart; but Perrault died in 1688, Man- 
sart in 1666 ;° and Blondel, the next in fame, died in 
1681. The greatest of all the sculptors was Puget, who 
died in 1694. Lulli, the founder of French music, died 
in 1687." Quinault, the greatest poet of French music, 
died in 16%8.* Under these eminent men, the fine arts, 
in the reign of Louis XIV., reached their zenith; and 
during the last thirty years of his life, their decline was 
portentously rapid. This was the case, not only in archi- 
tecture and music, but even in painting, which, being more 
subservient than they are to personal vanity, is more likely 
to flourish under a rich and despotic government. The 
genius, however, of painters fell so low, that long before 
the death of Louis AIV., France ceased to possess one of 
any merit; and when his successor came to the throne, 


this beautiful art was, in that great country, almost ex- 
tinct.” 


These are startling facts; not matters of opinion, which 
may be disputed, but stubborn dates, supported by irre 


French painter mentioned by the side of the Greek and Italian artists 
Dacier, Rapport Historique, p. 23. 

©? Biog. Univ. vol. xxxiii. p. 411; Siècle de Lows XIV, in Curves d 
Voltaire, vol. xix. p. 158, 

8 Biog. Univ. vol. xxvi. p. 503. e Ibid. vol. iv. p. 593. 

70 Ibid. vol. xxxvi, p. 300. Respecting him, see Lady Morgan's France, 
vol. ii. pp. 80, 31. 

1 M. Gapefigue (Louis XIV, vol. ii. p. 79) says, ‘ Lulli mourut en 1680;' 
but 1687 is the date assigned in Biog. Univ. vol. xxv. p. 425; in Chalmers's 
Biog. Dict. vol. xx. p. 483; in Rose's Biog. Dict. vol. ix. p. 350; and in 
Monteil, Divers Etats, vol. vii. p. 63. In Œuvres de Voltaire, vol. xix. p. 200, 
he is called ‘le père de la vraie musique en France.’ He was admired by 
Louis XIV. Lettres de Sevigné, vol. ii. BP. 162, 168. 

72 Biog, Univ. vol. xxxvi. P: 423. Voltaire (Tore, vol. xix. p. 162) 
saya, ‘ personne n’a jamais égalé Quinault; ’ and Mr. Hallam (Lë. o Europ, 
vol. iii. p. 507), ‘ the unrivalled poet of French music.’ See also de 
Dudeffand à Walpole, vol. ii. p. 432. 

33 t When Louis XV. ascended the throne, painting in France was in the 
lowest state of degradation.’ Lady Morgan's France, vol. ii. p. 31. Lacre- 
telle (Dir Huitième Siècle, vol. ii. p. 11) says, ‘Les beaux arts dégénérérent 

lus sensiblement que les lettres pendant la seconde ie du siècle de 

souis XIV... l est certain que les vingt-cinq dernières années du magne 
de Louis XIV n‘offrirent que des productions trés-inférieures,’ &c. u3 
too Barrington (Olservrations on the Statutes, p. 377), ‘It is very remarka 
that the French school hath not produced any very capital painters since 
the expensive establishment by Louis XIV. of the academies at Rome and 


Paris.’ 
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fragable testimony. And if we examine in the same 
manner the literature of the age of Louis XIV., we shall 
arrive at similar conclusions. If we ascertain the dates 
of those masterpieces which adorn his reign, we shall find 
that during the last five-and-twenty years of his life, when 
his patronage had been the longest in operation, it was 
entirely barren of results; in other words, that when the 
French had been most habituated to his protection, they 
were least able to effect great things. Louis XIV. died 
in 1715. Racine produced Phèdre in 1677; Andro- 
maque in 1667; Athelie in 1691. Molière published 
the Misanthrope in 1666; Tartuffe in 1667; the Avare 
in 1668.75 The Lutrin of Boileau was written in 1674; 
his best Satires in 1666.6 The last Fables of La Fon- 
taine appeared in 1678, and his last Tales in 1671.” The 
Inquiry respecting Truth, by Malebranche, was published 
in 1674; the Caractères of La Bruyère in 1687 ;” the 
Mazimes of Rochefoucauld in 1665.% The Provincial 
Letters of Pascal where written in 1656, and he himself 
died in 1662.% As to Corneille, his great Tragedies were 
composed, some while Louis wasstill a boy, and the others 
before the king was born.™ Such were the dates of the 
masterpieces of the age of Louis XIV. The authors of 
these immortal works all ceased to write, and nearly all 
ceased to live, before the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and we may fairly ask the admirers of Louis ALY. 
who those men were that succeeded them. Where have 
their names been registered? Where are their works to 


14 Biog. Univ. vol. xxxvi. pp. 499,502; Hallem's Lit, vol. iii. p. 493. 

15 Biog. Univ, vol. xxix. pp. 306, 308. 

76 Rose's Biog. Dict. vol. iv. p. 876; and Biog. Univ. vol. v. pp. 7, 8, 
where it is said that ‘ses meilleures satires’ were those published in 1066, 

171 Ibid. vol. xxiii. p. 127. 

78 Tennemann, Gesch. der Philos. vol. x. p. 522. 

79 Biog. Univ. vol. vi. p. 175. 

80 Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, vol. iv. p. 105, Paria, 1843; and note in 
Lettres de Patin, vol. i. p. 421. 

8 Biog. Univ. vol. xxxiii. pp. 64, 71; Palissot, Mém, pour [ Hist, de Lit. 
vol. ii. pp. 239, 241. 

62 Polyeucte, which is probably his greatest work, appeared im 1640; 
Médée in 1635; The Cid in 1636; Horace and Cinna both in 1659, Biog. 
Univ, vol, ix. pp. 609-618, 
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be found? Who is there that now reads the books of 
those obscure hirelings, who for so many years thronged 
the court of the great king? Who has heard any thing 
of Campistron, La Chapelle, Genest, Ducerceau, Dancourt, 
Danchet, Vergier, Catrou, Chaulieu, Legendre, Valincour, 
Lamotte, and the other ignoble compilers, who long re- 
mained the brightest ornaments of France? Was this, 
then, the consequence of the royal bounty? Was this 
the fruit of the royal patronage? If the system of reward 
and protection is really advantageous to literature and to 
art, how is it that it should have produced the meanest 
results when it had been the longest in operation? If the 
favour of kings is, as their flatterers tell us, of such im- 
portance, how comes it that the more the favour was dis- 
played, the more the effects were contemptible ? 

or was this almost inconceivable penury compensated 
by superiority in any other department. The simple fact 
is that Louis XIV. survived the entire intellect of the 
French nation, except that small part of it which grew up 
in opposition to his principles, and afterwards shook the 
throne of his successor. Several years before his death, 
and when his protective system had been in full force for 
nearly half a century, there was not to be found in the 
whole of France a statesman who could develop the re- 
sources of the country, or a general who could defend it 
against its enemies. Both in the civil service and in the 
military service, every thing had fallen into disorder. At 
home there was nothing but confusion ; abroad there was 
nothing but disaster. The spirit of France succumbed, 
and was laid prostrate. The men of letters, pensioned 
and decorated by the court, had degenerated into a fawn- 
ing and hypocritical race, who, to meet the wishes of their 
masters, opposed allimprovement, and exerted themselves 
in support of every old abuse. The end of all this was, a 


83 Voltaire (Siècle de Lows XIV, in Œuvres, vol. xx. pp. 319-322) reluct- 
antly confesses the decline of the French intellect in the latter part of the 
reign of Louis; and Flassan (Diplomat. Franç. vol. iv. p. 400) calls it ‘ re- 
marquable.’ See also Burante, Littérature Française, p. 28; Sismondi, Hid. 
dex Francais, vol, xxvi, p. 217. 
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ption, a servility, and a loss of power more complete 
nas ever been witnessed in any of the great countries 
rope. There was no popular liberty; there were no 
men; there was no science; there was no literature; 
were no arts. Within, there was a discontented 
„a rapacious government, and a beggared exchequer. 
wut, there were foreign armies, which pressed upon 
: frontiers, and which nothing but their mutual jea- 
3, and a change in the English cabinet, prevented 
lismembering the monarchy of France,“ 

h was the forlorn position of that noble count 
ds the close of the reign of Louis XLV. The 


ppressed by defeats abroad, and by famine and misery at home, 
as laid at the mercy of his enemies; and was only saved by a party 
on in the English ministry.’ Arnold's Lectures on Modern History, 
Compare Fragments sur I Histoire, article xxiii, in (Œuvres de Pol- 
L xxvii. p. 345, with De Tocqueville, Tidgne de Louis XV, vol, i. p. 86. 
r evidence of the depression and, indeed, utter exhaustion of France 
the latter years of Louis XIV., compare Duclos, Mémoires, vol. i. 
8, with Marmontel, Hist. de la Régence, Paris, 1526, pp, 70-07, The 
inédites de Madame de Maintenon (vol. i. pp. 208, 284, 358, 359, 393, 
4, 422, 426, 447, 457, 463, vol. ii. pp. 19, 23, 33, 40, 56, and nume- 
her passages) fully confirm this, and, moreover, prove that in Paria, 
| the eighteenth century, the resources, even of the wealthy classes, 
‘ginning to fail ; while both public and private credit were so shaken, 
was hardly possible to obtain money on any terms. In 1710, she, 
fe of Louis XIV., complains of ber inability to borrow 500 livres: 
mon crédit échoue souvent auprès de M. Desmaretz pour une somme 
cents livres.” Ibid. vol. ii. p. 33. In 1700, she writes (vol. i. p 447): 
1 devient insipide, parce qu il n'y a PTT plus d'argent.” See also 
p. 112; and in February 1711 (p. 151): ‘Ce n'est pas l'abondance, 
avarice qui fait jouer nos courtisans ; on met le tout pour le tout pour 
juelque argent, et les tables de lansquenet ont plus l'air d'un triste 
rce que d'un divertissement.’ 
egard to the people generally, the French writers supply us with 
nformation, because in that age they were too much occupied with 
reat king and their showy literature, to pay attention to mere popular 
ts. But I have collected from other sources some information which 
now put together, and which I recommend to the notice of the next 
ı author who undertakes to compose a history of Louis XIV, 
© who was travelling in France in 1676 and 1677, writes in his 
|,‘ The rent of lands in France fallen one-half in these few yeara, by 
of the poverty of the people.’ King's Life of Locke, vol. i. p. 120, 
the same time, Sir William Pem le says ( Works, vol. ii, p. 268), ‘The 
ı peasantry are wholly dispirited by labour and want.’ In 1691, an- 
observer, proceeding from Calais, writes, ‘From hence, travelling to 
there was opportunity enough to observe what a prodigious state of 
y the ambition and absoluteness of a tyrant can reduce an opulent and 
‘country to. There were visible all the marks and signs of a growing 
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misfortunes which embittered the declining years of 
king were, indeed, so serious, that they could not fail tc 
cite our sympathy, if we did not know that they wer 
result of his own turbulent ambition, of his insufferab! 
rogance, but, above all, of a grasping and restless va 
which, making him eager to concentrate on his single 
son all the glory of France, gave rise to that insic 
policy, which, with gifts, with honours, and with hi 
words, began by gaining the admiration of the intelle 
classes, then made them courtly and time-serving 
ended by destroying all their boldness, stifling every: 
of original thought, and thus postponing for an inde 
period the progress of national civilization. 


misfortune ; all the dismal indications of an overwhelming calamity 
fields were uncultivated, the villages unpeopled, the houses drop; 
decay.’ Burton's Diary, note by Rutt, vol. iv. p. 79. In a tract publi 
1689, the author says (Somers Tracts, vol. x. p. 264), ‘I have knc 
France poor people sell their beds, and lie upon straw; sell their pvi 
tles, and all their necessary household to content the unmercif 
lectors of the king's taxes.’ Dr. Lister, who visited Paris in 1698 
‘Such is the vast multitude of poor wretches in all parts of this cit 
whether a person is in a carriage or on foot, in the street, or even in í 
he is alike unable to transact business, on account of the importuni 
mendicants.’ Lister's Account of Paris, p. 46. Compare a Letter from 
in Eltts’s Letters of Literary Men, p. aig In 1708, Addison, who, fro 
sonal observation, was well acquainted with France, writes: ‘We 
here as you do in the country, that France is on her last legs.’ Atkin 
of Addison, vol. i. p. 233. Finally, in 1718—that is, three years afi 
eath of Louis—Lady Mary Montagu gives the following account 
result of his reign, in a letter to Lady Rich, dated Paris, 10th October, 
‘I think nothing so terrible as objects of misery, except one had th 
like attribute of being able to redress them ; and all the country vills 
France show nothing else. While the post-horses are ch , the 
town comes out to beg, with such miserable starved faces, and thin, ta 
clothes, they need no other eloquence to persuade one of the wretch 
of. their condition.’ Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, vol. iii, 
edit. 1803. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


' LOUIS XIV. REACTION AGAINST THE PROTECTIVE SPIRIT, AND 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE FRENCH FEVOLUTION. 


th Louis XIV. died. When it was positively 
that the old king had ceased to breathe, the peo- 
t almost mad with joy.’ The tyranny which had 
| them down was removed; and there at once 
l a reaction Which, for sudden violence, has no 
in modern history.? The great majority indem- 
nemselves for their forced hypocrisy by indulging 
rossest licentiousness. But among the generation 
ming, there were some high-spirited youths, who 
higher views, and whose notions of liberty were 
fined to the license of the gaming-house and the 
Devoted to the great idea of restoring to France 
edom of utterance which it had lost, they naturally 
their eyes towards the only country where the 
1 was practised. Their determination to search for 
in the place where alone it could be found, gave 
that junction of the French and English intellects 
looking at the immense chain of its effects, is by 


nonce de la mort du grand roi ne produisit chez le peuple fran- 
we explosion de joie.” Sismondi, Hist. des Français, vol. xxvii. 
Le jour des obséques de Louis XIV, on établit dea gulnguetties 
min de Saint-Denis. Voltaire, que la curiosité avoit mené aux 
sdu scaverain, vit dans ces guinguettes le yeuple ivre de vin ot 
ela mort de Louis XIV.’ vernel, Vie de Foltaire, p. 20: soa 
oreet, Vie de Voltaire, p. 118; De Tocqueville, Rògne de Fouis AF, 
Is: Duclos, Mémoires, vol. i. p. 221; Lemontey, Etablissement de 
'V, pp. 311, 358. 

im Fite er aber die Augen geschlossen, ala alles umachlug. Der 
e Geiat warf sich in eine zigellose Bowegung.’ Ranke, die Püpate, 
. 192. 
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far the most important factin the history of the eighteenth 
century. 

During the reign of Louis XIV., the French, puffed up 
by national vanity, despised the barbarism of a people who 
‘were so uncivilized as to be always turning on their rulers, 
and who, within the space of forty years, had executed 
one king, and deposed another.® They could not believe 
that such a restless horde possessed any thing worthy the 
attention of enlightened men. Our laws, our literature 
and our manners, were perfectly unknown to them; and] 
doubt if at the end of the seventeenth century there were 
either in literature or in science, five persons in Frana 
acquainted with the English language.* But a long ex 


3 The shock which these events gave to the delicacy of the French min 
was very serious. The learned Saumaise declared that the English a 
‘more savage than their own mastiffs.’ Carlyle’s Cromwell, vol i. p. 44 
Another writer said that wo were ‘ barbares révoltés;’ and ‘les barbara 
sujets du roi.’ Mém. de Motteville, vol. ii. Pp. 105, 302. Patin likened u 
to the Turks ; and said, that having executed one king, we should probe 
hang the next. Lettres de Patin, vol. i. p. 261, vol. ii. p. 518, vol. iit p. 1 
Compare Mém. de Campion, p. 213, After we had sent away James ff the 
indignation of the French rose still higher, and even the amiable Madame 
Sevigné, having occasion to mention Mary the wife of William III., coal 
find no better name for her than Tullia : ‘1a joie est universelle de la déruute 
de ce prince, dont la femme est une Tullie.’ Lettres de Sevigné, vol. v. p. 178 
Another influential French lady mentions ‘la férocité des Anglais.’ 
inédites de Maintenon, vol. i. p. 303; and elsewhere (p. 109), ‘je bais ks 
Anglais comme le peuple... . . Véritablement je ne les puis souffrir.’ 

I will only give two more illustrations of the wide diffusion of such feel- 
ings. In 179, an attempt was made to bring bark into discredit as a ‘re- 
méde anglais’ (Sprengel, Hist. de la Médecine, vol. v. p. 430) : and at theend 
of the seventeenth century, one of the arguments in Paris against coffee was 
that the English liked it. Monteil, Divers Etats, vol. vii. p. 216. 

‘*Au temps de Boileau, personne en France n’apprenait Anglais 
Ceuvres de Voltaire, vol. xxxviii. p. 337, and see vol. xix. p. 159. ‘ 
nos grands écrivains du xvii siècle, il nen est aucun, je crois, oa l'at 
puisse reconnaître un souvenir, une impression de l'esprit anglais.’ Jide 
main, Lit. au XVIII Siècle, vol. iii. p. 324. Compare Barante, XFIT 
Siécle, p. 47, and Grimm, Correspond. vol. v. p. 135, vol. xvii. p. 2. 

The French, during the reign of Louis AIV., principally fnew us from 
the accounts given by two of their countrymen, Monconys and Sorbie; 
both of whom published their travels in England, but neither of whom were 
acquainted with the English language. For proof of this, see Monconh 
Voyages, vol. iii. pp. 34, 69, 70, 96; and Sorbière, Voyage, pp. 45, 70. 

When Prior arrived at the court of Louis XIV. as plenipotentiary, © 
one in Paris was aware that he had written poetry (Lettres sur les Anih 
in Chuvres de Voltaire, vol. xxvi. p. 130); and when Addison, being in Parts 
resented Boileau with a copy of the Afuse Anglicane, the Frencho™ 
learnt for the first time that we had any good poets: ‘first conceived 89 
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perience of the reign of Louis XIV. induced the French 
to reconsider many of their opinions. It induced them 
to suspect that despotism may have its disadvantages, and 
that a government composed of princes and bishops isnot 
necessarily the best for a civilized country. They began 
to look, first with complacency, and then with respect, 
upon that strange and outlandish people, who, though only 
separated from themselves by a narrow sea, appeared 
to be of an altogether different kind; and who, having 
punished their oppressors, had carried their liberties and 
their prosperity to a height of which the world had seen 
no example. These feelings, which, beforethe Revolution 
broke out, were entertained by the whole of the educated 
classes in France, were, in the beginning, confined to 
those men whose intellects placed them at the head of 
their age. During the two generations which elapsed 
between the death of Louis XIV. and the outbreak of the 
Revolution, there was hardly a Frenchman of eminence 
who did not either visit England or learn English; while 
many of them did both. Buffon, Brissot, Broussonnet, 
Condamine, Delisle, Elie de Beaumont, Gournay, Helvé- 
tius,J ussieu, Lalande, Lafayette, Larcher, L’ Héritier, Mon- 
tesquieu, Maupertuis, Morellet, Mirabeau, Nollet, Raynal, 
the celebrated Roland, and his still more celebrated wife, 
Rousseau, Ségur, Suard, Voltaire,—all these remarkable 
persons flocked to London, as also did others of inferior 
ability, but of considerable influence, such as Brequiny, 
Bordes, Calonne, Coyer, Cormatin, Dufay, Dumarest, 
Dezallier, Favier, Girod, Grosley, Godin, D’Hancarville, 
Hunauld, Jars, Le Blane, Ledru, Lescallier, Linguet, 
Lesuire, Lemonnier, Levesque de Pouilly, Montgolfier, 
Morand, Patu, Poissonier, Reveillon, Septchénes, Sithow. 
ette, Siret, Soulavie, Soules, and Valmont de Brienne. 
inion of the Englieh genius for poen, Tickelle statement in Aitwe 
was noteven known by report in France until after the death of Louis XIV., 
though the poem was published in 1667, and the king died in 1715: ‘ Nous 
n’avions jamais entendu parler de ce, poëme en France, avant que l'auteur de 
la Henriade nous en eût donné une idée dans le neuvième chapitre de son 
Essai sur la poésie épique.” Dict. Philos. article Epopée, in Œuvres de Vol- 
taire, vol. xxxix. p. 175: see also vol. lxvi. p. 249. 
VOL. 1. UU 
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Nearly all of these carefully studied our language, and 
most of them seized the spirit of our literature. Voltaire, 
in particular, devoted himself with his usual ardourtothe 
new pursuit, and acquired in England a knowledge of 
those doctrines, the promulgation of which afterwards won 
for him so great a reputation. He was the first who 
popularized in France the philosophy of Newton, whereit 
rapidly superseded that of Descartes. He recommendedto 
hiscountrymen the writings of Locke;’ which soon gained 
immense popularity, and which supplied materials to Con- 
dillac for his system of metaphysics,® and to Rousseau for 
his theory of education.? Besides this, Voltaire was the 
first Frenchman who studied Shakespeare; to whose works 
he was greatly indebted, though he afterwards wished to 
lessen what he considered the exorbitant respect paid to 
them in France.’ Indeed, so intimate was his know] 
of the English language," that we can trace his obligations 


5 ‘Le vrai roi du xviii® siècle, c’est Voltaire; mais Voltaire à son toar 
est un écolier de l'Angleterre. Avant que Voltaire eût connu Angleterre, 
soit par sea voyages, soit par ses amitiés, il n'était Voltaire, et le xvi 


siècle se cherchait encore.’ Cousin, Hist. de la I. a6rie, vol. iii. 
pp. 38, 39. Compare Damiron, Hist. de la Philos. en France, Paris, 18%, 
vol. i. p. 34. 

6 «J'a 


vais été le premier qui eût osé développer à ma nation les déoe- 
vertes de Newton, en langage intelligible.’ ucres de re vol. i 
p. 315; see also vol. xix. p 87, vol. xxvi. Ẹ 11; Whewels Hist. of Indu. 
Sciences, vol. ii. p. 206; Welds Hist. of the Royal Soci , VoL i p. 4 
After this, the Cartesian physics lost ground every day; and in Grimm's Cer- 
respondence, vol. ii. p. 148, there is a letter, dated Paris, 1757, which says, 
‘Il n'y a guère plus ici de partisans de Descartes que M. de Mairan.’ Com- 
pare Observations et Pensées, in Œuvres de Turgot, vol. iii. p. 298. 

7 Which he was never weary of praising; so that, as M. Cousin says (Hit. 
de la Philos. II. série, vol. ii. pp. 311, 312), ‘ Locke est le vrai maitre de 
Voltaire.’ Locke was one of the authors he put into the hands of Madame 
du Chatelet. Condorcet, Vie de Voltaire, p. 206. . 

8 Morell's Hist. of Philos. 1846, vol. i. p. 134; Hamilton's Discuss. p. 3. 

° € Rousseau tira des ouvrages de Locke une grande partie de ses idées sur ia 
politique et l'éducation ; Condillac toute sa philosophie? p; n, Lit 
au XVIII Siècle, vol. i. p. 83. See also, on the obligations of Rousess 
to Locke, Grimm, Correspond. vol. v. p. 97 ; Musset Pathay, Vie de Rousses, 
vol. i. p. 38, vol. ii. p. 304; Mém. de Morellet, vol. i. p. 118; Romilly’s Memoirs, 
vol. i. pp. 211, 212. 

10 In 17 68, Voltaire (Guvres, vol. Ixvi. p. 249) writes to Horace Walpole, 
‘Je suis le premier qui ait fait connaître Shakespeare aux Francais’ See 
also his Lettres inédites, vol. ii. p. 500; Villemain, Lit. au X vip Sidele, 
vol. ili. p. 325; and Grimm, Correspond. vol. xii. pp. 124, 125, 183. 

'1 There are extant many English lettera written by Voltaire, which, 
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to Butler,’ one of the most difficult of our poets, and to 
Tillotson,” one of the dullest of our theologians. He was 
acquainted with the speculations of Berkeley, the most 
subtle metaphysician who has ever written in English; 
and he had read the works, not only of Shaftesbury,” but 
even of Chubb,!® Garth,” Mandeville,’ and Woolston.” 
Montesquieu imbibed in our country many of his princi- 
ples; he studied our language; and he always expressed 
admiration for England, not only in his writings, but also 
in his private conversation. Buffon learnt English, and 
his first appearance as an author was as the translator of 
Newton and of Hales.™ Diderot, following in the same 
course, wasan enthusiasticadmirer of the novels of Rich- 
ardson ;”* he took the idea of several of his plays from the 
English dramatists, particularly from Lillo; he borrowed 
many of his arguments from Shaftesbury and Collins, and 
his earliest publication was a translation of Stanyan’s 
History of Greece. Helvétius, who visited London, was 


though of course containing several errors, also contain abundant evidence 
of the spirit with which he seized our idiomatic expressions. In addition to 
his Lettres inédites, published at Paris in the present year (1856), see Chatham 
Correspond. vol. ii. pp. 151-133; and Phillimore's Mem. of Lyttelton, vol, i. 
pp. 323-325, vol. ii. pp. 555, 556, 558, 

13 Grimm, Correspond. vol. i. p. 332; VFoltaire, Lettres inédites, vol. ii, p. 
258; and the account of Hudibras, with translations from it, in Cweres, 
vol. xxvi. pp. 132-137 ; also a conversation between Voltaire and Townley, in 
Nichols’s À lustrations of the Eighteenth Century, vol iii. p. 722. 

13 Compare Mackintosh’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 341, with Œuvres de Voltaire, 
vol. xxxix. p. 259, vol. xlvii. p. 85. 

14 Œuvres de Voltaire, vol. xxxviii. pp. 216-218, vol. xlvi. p. 282, vol, xlvii. 
p. 439, vol. lvii. p. 178. 

1s Ibid, vol. xxxyii. p. 353, vol. lvii. p. 6G; Correspond. inédite de Dudeffand, 
vol. ii. p. 230. 

16 (Œuvres, vol. xxxiv. p. 204, vol. Ivii. p. 121. 

17 Ibid. vol. xxxvii. pp. 407, 441. 1 Thid. vol. xxxvi. p. 46. 

19 Ibid. vol. xxxiv. p. 288, vol. xli. pp. 212-217; Biog. Univ. vol. li. 
pp. 199, 200. 

20 Lerminier, Philos. du Droi, vol. i. p: 221 ;. Klimrath, Hist. du Droit, 
vol. ii. p. 502; Harris's Life of Hardwicke, vol. ii. p. 398, vol. iii. pp. 432- 
434; Mém. de Diderot, vol. ii. pp. 193, 194; Lacretelle, XV ILE Siècle, vol, ii. 

. 24. 

31 Villemain, Lit. au XVIII Siècle, vol. ii. p. 182; Biog. Univ. vol vi. 
p. 235; Le Blanc, Lettres, vol. i. p. 93, vol. ii. pp. 159, 160. 

23 í Admirateur passionné du romancier anglais.’ Biog, Univ. vol. xxxvii. 

. 581. Compare Diderot, Corresp. vol. i. p. 352, vol. ii. pp. 44, 62, 63; 

ercier sur Rousseau, vol. 1. p. 44. 

233 Villemain, Lit. vol. ii. p. 115; Schlosses Eighteenth Century, vol, i. 

uu? 
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never weary of praising the people; many of the views 
in his great workon the Mind are drawn from Mandeville; 
and he constantly refers to the authority of Locke, whos 
principles hardly any Frenchman would at an earlier 
period have dared to recommend.” The works of Bacon, 
previously little known, were nowtranslated into French; 
and his classification of the human faculties was made the 
basis of that celebrated Encyclopædia, which is justly re 
garded as one of the greatest productions of theeighteenth 
century.” The Theory of Moral Sentiments, by Adam 
Smith, was during thirty-four years translated three dif 
ferent times, by three different French authors.” And 
such was the general eagerness, that directly the Wealth 
of Nations, by the same great writer, appeared, Morellet, 
who was then high in reputation, began to turn it into 
French; and was only prevented from printing his tran» 
lation by the circumstance, that before it could be com 
pleted, another version of it was published in a French 
periodical.” Coyer, who is still remembered for his Life 
of Sobieski, visited England; and after returning to his 
own country, showed the direction of his studies by ren- 
dering into French the Commentaries of Blackstone.” Le 
Blanc travelled in England, wrote a work expressly upon 
the English, and translated into French the Political 
Discourses of Hume.” Holbach was certainly one of the 


pp. 34, 42; Tennemann, Gesch. de Philos. vol. xi. p. 314; Biog. Univ. vol x. 
p. 314; Grimm, Correspond. vol. xv. p. 81. Stanyan's History of Greece wes 
once famous, and, even so late as 1804, I find Dr. Parr recommending it- 
Parr’s Works, vol. viii. p. 422. Diderot told Sir Samuel Romilly that be 
had collected materials for a history of the trial of Charles L Life of Romilly, 
vol. i. p. 46. 

2 Diderot, Mém. vol. ii. p. 286; Cousin, Hist. de la Philos. II. série, vol. i. 
p. 331; HMelvétius de [l Exprit, vol. i. pp. 31, 38, 46, 65, 114, 169, 193, 268, 
2638, vol. ii. Pp. 144, 163, 165, 195, 212; Letters addressed to Hume, Edinb 
1X49, pp. 9, 10. 

23 ka is the arrangement of our knowledge under the heads of Memory. 
Reason, and Imagination, which D'Alembert took from Bacon. Compan 
Whewell’s Philos. of the Sciences, vol. ii. p. 306; Cuvier, Hist. des Science 
part ii. p. 276; Georgel, Mém. vol. ii. p. 241; Bordas Demoulin, Cartésianism 
vol. i. p. 1. 

26 Guérand, France Lit. ìx. 193. 27 Mém. de Morellet, i. 236, 237. 

233 (Eurres de Voltaire, lxv. 161, 190, 212; Biog. Univ. x. 168, 159. 

39 Burton's Life of Hume, vol. i. pp. 365, 366, 406. 
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most active leaders of the liberal party in Paris; but a 
large part of his very numerous writings consists solely 
in translations of English authors.*° Indeed, it may be 
broadly stated, that while, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, it would have been difficult to find, even ones 
the most educated Frenchmen, a single person acquain 
with English, it would, in the eighteenth century, have 
been nearly as difficult to find in the same class one who 
was ignorant of it. Men of all tastes, and of the most 
opposite pursuits, were on this point united as by a com- 
mon bond. Poets, geometricians, historians, naturalists, 
all seemed to agree as to the necessity of studying a lite- 
rature on which no one before had wasted a thought. In 
the course of general reading, I have met with proofs that 
the English language was known, notonly tothose eminent 
Frenchmen whom 1 have already mentioned, but also to 
mathematicians, as D’ Alembert,*! Darquier,®* Du Val le 
Roy,” Jurain,” Lachapelle,® Lalande,* Le Cozic,” Mont- 
ucla,” Pezenas,” Prony, Romme,*' and Roger Martin ;* 
to anatomists, physiologists, and writers on medicine, as 
Barthéz,* Bichat,“ Bordeu, Barbeu Dubourg, Bosquil- 
lon,” Bourru,* Begue de Presle, Cabanis,® Demours,” 
Duplanil,**Fouquet,*Goulin,™ Lavirotte,* Lassus,” Petit 

3 See the list, in Biog. Univ. vol. xx. pp. 463-466; and compare Mém. 
de Diderot, vol. 111. p. 49, from which it seems that Holbach was indebted 
to Toland, though Diderot speaks rather doubting! l. In Almon's Mém. of 
Wilkes, 1805, vol. iv. pp. 176, 177, there is an English letter, tolerably we 
written, from Holbach to Wilkes. 

n Musset Pathay, Vie de Rousseau, ii. 10, 175 ; Œuvrea de Voltaire, liv. 207, 


3 Biog. Univ. x. 556. 83 Ibid. xii. 418. 
% Quérard, France Lit, iv. 34, 272, ™ Ibid. iv. 361. 
3 Biog. Univ, xxiii, 226. 37 Montucla, Hist, des Mathém. ii, 170. 


33 Montucla, ii. 120, iv. 662,665, 670, ® Biog. Univ. iii. 253, xxxiii. 564, 
“ Quérard, France Lit. vii. 353, “ Biog. Univ. xxxviii, 530, 


42 Biog. Univ. xxxviii. 411. a3 Ibid, iii. 450. 

44 Bichat sur la Vie, 244. 43 Quérard, i. 416, 

aë Biog, Univ, iii, 345, € Quérard, i. 260, 425, ii. 354. 
48 Quérard, i. 476. 4 Biog. Univ. iv. 55, 56, 

50 Notice sur Cabanis, p. vii. in his Physique et Moral. 

5 Biog. Univ. xi. 65, 66. 62 Tid, xii, 276, 

53 Ibid. xv. 359. 8 Ibid. xviii, 187. 


55 Quérard, iv. 641, vi, 9, 398. 56 Cuvier, Elogea, i. 354. 
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Radel,*’ Pinel, Roux,®? Sauvages,” and Sue;® tor 
ralists, as Alyon, Brémond,® Brisson, Broussonr 
Dalibard,® Haüy,” Latapie, Richard,” Rigaud,” 
Romé de Lisle;™ to historians, philologists, and anti 
ries, as Barthélemy,”? Butel Dumont,’* De Brosses,”* 
cher,” Freret, Larcher,” Le Coq de Villeray,’ Mill 
Targe,® Velly,®! Volney,® and Wailly;® to poets 
dramatists, as Chéron “Colardeau, ®Delijle,% Desfore 
Ducis,” Florian,® Laborde, Lefèvre de Beauvray,” 
cier,” Patu,” Pompignan,” Quétant,* Roucher,*ands 
Ange;” tomiscellaneous writers, as Bassinet,’ Baude 
Beaulaton,'™ Benoist,” Bergier,” Blavet, "8 Bouchai 
Bougainville,’ Bruté,!°° Castera,!” Chantreau,)® ( 
pentier,” Chastellux,!!° Contant d’Orville,"!! De Bis 


57 Quérard, vii. 95. 58 Curier, , lil, 382. 

59 Biog. Univ. xxxix. 174, 60 Te Blanc, , 1, 93. 

61 Quérard, ix. 286. 62 Robin et Verdeil, Chim. Anat. 
63 Biog. Univ. v. 630, 531. * Cuvier, Eloges, i. 190. 

65 Biog. Univ. vi. 47. 6 Quérard. ii. 372. 


6&1 Haüy, Minéralogie, ii. 247, 267, 295, 327, 529, 609, iii. 75, 2C 
447, 575, iv. 45, 280, 292, 362. 

68 Quérard, iv. 598. 69 Ibid. viii. 22. 

70 Swainson, Dise. m Nat. Hist. 52; Cuvier, Règne Animal, iii. 41? 

1 De Lisle, Cristallographie, 1772, xviii. xx. xxiii. xxv. xxvii. 78, 1 

7 Albemarle’s Rockingham, ii. 156 ; Campoell 8 Chancellors, v. 365. 


3 Biog. Unir. vi. 386. 4 erstoHume,Edin. 1849.2 
7% Biog. Univ. xv. 332. 7° Brewster's Life o) Newton, 
7 Palissot, Mém. ii. 56. 78 Biog. Univ. ix. 549. 

19 Biog. Univ. xxix. 61, 53. so Ibid. xliv. 534. 


8 Thid. xlviii. 93. 
8 Folney, Syrie et Egypte, ii. 100, 157; Quérard, x. 271, 273. 


8 Biog. Univ. 1. 42. * Ibid. viii. 340, 341. 

85 Mém. de Genlis, i. 276. % Palissot, Mém. i. 243. 

87 Biog. Univ. xi. 281, xi. 172,173. 8 Quérard, ii. 626, 627. 

89 Quérard, iii. 141. % Ibid. iv. 342. 

°’ Ibid. v. 83. % Ibid. vi. 62. 

93 Garrick Correspond. 4to, 1832, ii. 385, 395, 416. 

M Biog, Univ. xxxv. 314. 95 Quérard, vii. 399. 

6 Biog. Univ. xxxix. 93. 7 Ibid. xxxix. 530. 

B Quérard, i. 209. 9 Biog. Univ. iii. 533. 

100 Biog, Unir. iii. 631. 101 Cuvier, Règne Animal, iii. 
103 Quérard, i. 284, vii. 287. 103 Bfém. de Morellet, i. 237. 
104 Biog. Univ. v. 264. 105 Dutens, Mém. iii. 32. 


10% Biog. Univ. vi. 165. 

107 Murray's Life of Bruce, 121; Biog. Unin. vi. 79. 
108 Biog. Univ. viii. 46. 109 Ibid. viii. 246, 
ne Thid, viii. 266, ni Ibid. ix. 497. 
112 Jbid. xlv. 394. 
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-Demeunier,'"*® Desfontaines,!!* Devienne,! Du 116 
u7? Duresnel,!!® Eidous,!!? Estienne,!” Favier,!” 
Flavigny, 122 Fontanelle, Fontenay,”* Framery,” Fres- 
mais,'* Fréville,!?’ Frossard,!* Galtier, 1% Garsault,?™ 
131 Goudar, 182 Guénée,!3 Guillemard,’* Guy- 
ard, Jault,)* Imbert,” Joncourt,'** Kéralio, 189 Labo. 
eeu,” Lacombe," Lafargue, La Montagne, 1 Lan- 
“t Lasalle, "5 Lasteyrie,'** Le Breton, *” Lécuy,' 
nard des Mal eines, '*9 Letourneur, 160 Lin uet, 15! 
Lotin: Luneau,!* Maillet Duclairon, 164 Mandri on, !55 
; Marsy, 156 Moet,!5? Monod,'* Mosneron, 189 N t,160 Pey- 
Prévost, !® Puisieux,'* Rivoire,“ obinet,*© 
| Roger," Roubaud,!” Salaville,!® Sauseuil’!® Secondat 170 
! Septchènes,”! Simon,!?? Soulès,!3 Suard,! Tannevot,}” 


113 Lettres de Dudeffand à Walpole, iii. 184. 

316 (Ewores de Voltaire, lvi. 527. 113 Biog, Univ. xi. 284. 

326 Quérard, ii. 598. NT Biog. Univ. xii. 313, 314. 
1e Nichols's Lit. Anec. ii. 154; Palissot, Mém. ii. 311. 

139% Biog. Univ. iv. 547, xii. 595. 1% Tbid. xiii. 300. 














33: Quérard, iii. 79. 1233 Biog. Univ. xv. 29. 

133 Biog. Univ. xv. 203. m Ibid. 218. 18% Quérard, i. 525. 
18 Biog. Univ. xvi. 48. "7 Ibid. li. 508. 

238 Smith's Tour on the Continent in 1786, i. 143. 

1 Biog. Univ. xvi. 388. 130 Jbid. xvi. 502. 

132 Sinclair's Correspond. i. 157. 133 Quérard, iii. 418. 

333 Biog. Univ. xix. 13. 1% Qué i. 10, iii. 636. 

13$ Quérard, iii. 469. 136 Biog. Univ. xxi. 419. 

197 Biog. Univ. xxi. 200. 188 CEuvres de Voltaire, xxxviii. 244. 
133 Palessot, Mém. i. 425. 100 Biog. Univ. xxiii. 34. 

14i Biog. Univ. xxiii. 58. 14? Ibid. xxiii. 111. 

1433 Quérard, iv. 503. 14 Brog. Univ. xxiii. 373. 

3 Quérard, iv. 579. 1e Sinclair's Correspond. ii. 139. 

1? Mem. and Correspond. of Sir J. E. Smith, i. 163. 

43 Bing. des Hommes Vivants, iv. 164. 149 Quérard, v. 177. 
1o Nichols's Lit. Anec. iv. 533; Longchamp et Wagniere, Mém. i. 395. 

333 (Quérard, v. 316. 132 Biog. Univ. xxv. 87. 

1-3 Biag. Unir. xxv. 432. 4 Ibid. xxvi. 244. 135 Ibid. xxvi. 468. 
336 Jiad. xxvii. 200. 137 Ibid. xxix. 208. 

1-9 Lettres de Dudeffand à Walpole, i. 222. 180 Quérard, vi. 330. 
1 Biog. Unir. xxx. 539. ' Ibid. xxxiii. 553. 


162 Lettres de Dudeffand à Walpole, i. "24 iii. 307, iv. 207. 

143 Biog. Unir. xxxvi. 305, 306. 164 Ibid. xxxviii. 174. 

143 Peignot, Dict. des Livres, i ii. 233. 1 Quérard, viii. 111. 

:47 Biog. Unin. xxxix. %4. 168 Biog . des Hommes Vivants, v. 294. 
19 Qmérard, viii. 474. 170 Biog. Univ. xli. 426. 

1 Biag. Unir. xlii. 45, 46. 17 Ibid. xlii. 389. 173 Ibid. xliii. 181. 
174 (sarrick ( 'orrespond. ii. GOL; Mém. de Genlis, vi. 205. 

> Biog. Univ. xliv. 512. > 
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Thurot,!“* Toussaint,’ Tressan,'"* Trochereau,' Tur- 
pin,’ Ussieux,!*! Vaugeois,'* Verlac,’ and Virloys.'™ 
Indeed, Le Blanc, who wrote shortly before the middle 
of the eighteenth century, says: ‘ We have placed Eng- 
lish in the rank of the learned languages; our women 
study it, and have abandoned Italian in order to study 
the language of this philosophic people; nor is there to be 
found among us any one who does not desire to learn it.” 
Such was the eagerness with which the French im- 
bibed the literature of a people whom but a few years 
before they had heartily despised. The truth is, that in 
this new state of things they had no alternative. For, 
where but in England was a literature to be found that 
could satisfy those bold and inquisitive thinkers who arose 
in France after the death of Louis XIV.? In their own 
country there had no doubt been great displays of elo- 
quence, of fine dramas,and of poetry, which, though never 
reaching the highest point of excellence, is of finished and 
admirable beauty. But it is an unquestionable fact, and 
one melancholy to contemplate, that during the sixty 
years which succeeded the death of Descartes, France 
iad not possessed a single man who dared to think for 
himself. Metaphysicians, moralists, historians, all had 
become tainted by the servility of that bad age. During 
two generations, no Frenchman had been allowed to dis- 
cuss with freedom any question either of politics or of 
religion. The consequence was, that the largest intellects, 
excluded from their legitimate field, lost their energy; 
the national spirit died away; the very materials and 
nutriment of thought seemed to be wanting. No wonder, 
then, if the great Frenchmen of the eighteenth century 
"6 Life of Roscoe, by his Son, i. 200 


117 Biog. Univ. xlvi. 398, 399, 178 Ibid, xlvi. 497. 
179 Quérard, iv. 45, ix. 558. 180 Biog. Univ. xlvii. 98. 
Mt Biog. Unie. xlvii. 232. 182 Mém. de Brissot, i. 78. 


M3 Bing. Univ. xlviii. 217, 218. 1% Ibid. xlix. 223. 

3 (Nous avons mis depuis peu leur langue au rang des langues savantes; 
les femmes même l'apprennent, et ont renoncé à l'Italien pour étudier celle 
de ce peuple philosophe. Il n'est point dans la province d’'Armande et de 
Belise qui ne veuille savoir l'Anglois’ Le Blanc, Lettres, vol. ii. p. 465. 
Compare Grimm, Correap. vol. xiv. p. 484; and Nichols’s Lit, Anec, vol. iii 
pp. 460, 401. ° 
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sought that aliment abroad which they were unable to 
find at home. No wonder if they turned from their own 
land, and gazed with admiration at the only people who, 
pushing their inquiries into the highest departments, had 
shown the same fearlessness in politics as in religion; a 
people who, having punished their kings and controlled 
their clergy, werestoring the treasures of their experience 
in that noble literature which never can perish, and ‘of 
which it may be said in sober truth, that it has stimulated 
the intellect of the most distant races, and that, planted 
in America and in India, it has already fertilized the 
two extremities of the world. 

There are, in fact, few things in history so instructive 
as the extent to which France was influenced by this new 
pursuit. Even those who took part in actually consum- 
mating the Revolution, were moved by the prevailin 
spirit. The English language was familiar to Carra,! 
Dumouriez,!* Lafayette, and Lanthénas.!® Camille 
Desmoulins had cultivated his mind from the same 
source." Marat travelled in Scotland as well asin Eng- 
land, and was so profoundly versed in our language, that 
he wrote two works in it; one of which, called The Chains 
of Slavery, was afterwards translated into French.!*! 
Mirabeau is declared by a high authority to have owed 
part of his power to a careful study of the English con- 
stitution ;'* he translated not only Watson’s History of 

186 Williams's Letters from France, vol. iii. p. 68, 2nd edit. 1796; Biog. 
Univ. vol. vil. p. 192. 

187 Adolphus's Biog. Mem. 1799, vol. i. p. 352. 

188 Lady Morgan's France, vol. i. p. ; Mém. de Lafayette, vol. i. pp. 
41, 49, 70, vol. 11. pp. 26, 74, 83, 89. 

189 Quérard, France Littéraire, vol. iv. p. 540. 

190 The last authors he read, shortly before his execution, were Young and 
Hervey. Lamartine, Hist. des Girondins, vol. viii. p. 45. In 1769 © 
Riccoboni writes from Paris, that Young’s Night Piougists had become very 
popular there; and she justly adds, ‘c’est une preuve sans réplique du 
changement de l'esprit français.’ Garrick Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 4to, 
1832. 

191 Lamartine, Hist. des Girondins, vol. iv. p. 119; Mém. de Brissot, vol. i. 
pp. 336, 337, vol. ii. p. 3. 

192 “Une des supériorités secondaires, une des supériorités d’étude qui 
appartenaient à Mirabeau, c'était la profonde connaissance, la vive intelli- 


ence de la constitution anglaise, de ses ressorts publics et de ses ressorts 
cachés.’ Fillemain, Lit. au XVIII’ Siècle, vol. iv. p. 153. 
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Philip IT., but also some parts of Milton 319 and it is said 
that when he was in the National Assembly, he delivered, 
as hisown, passages from the speechesof Burke.!™ Mou- 
nier was well acquainted with our language, and with our 
political institutions both in theory and in practice;!® 
and in a work, which exercised considerable influence, 
he proposed for his own country the establishment of two 
chambers, to form that balance of power of which England 
supplied the example." The same idea, derived from 
the same source, was advocated by Le Brun, who wass 
friend of Mounier’s, and who, like him, had paid atten- 
tion to the literature and government of the English 
people.’ Brissot knew English; he had studied in Éon- 
don the working of the English institutions, and he him- 
self mentions that, in his treatise on criminal law, he was 
mainly guided by the course of English legislation.” 
Condorcet also proposed as a model our system of cri- 
minal jurisprudence,'? which, bad as it was, certainly 
surpassed that possessed by France. Madame Roland, 
whose position, as well as ability, made her one of the 
leaders of the democratic party, was an ardent student of 
the language and literature of the English people. She 
too, moved by the universal curiosity, came to our cour 
try; and, as if to show that persons of every shade and 
of every rank were actuated by the same spirit, the Duke 
of Orleans likewise visited England; nor did his visit fail 


















193 Particularly the democratic passages, ‘ un corps de doctrine de tous a 
écrits républicains.” Dumont, Souvenirs sur Mirabeau, p. 119. As tobe 
translation of Watson, see Alison's Europe, vol. i. p. 452. He also intesi 
to translate Sinclair's History of the Revenue. Correspond. of Sri 
Sinclair, vol. ii. p. 119. 

194 Prior's Life of Burke, p. 546, 3rd edit. 1839. 

195 < J] étudiait leur langue, la théorie et plus encore la pratique de ke 
institutions.” Biog. Univ. vol. xxx. p. 310. 

198 Continuation de Sismondi, Hist. des Français, vol. xxx. p. 434. Mar 
losier (Monarchie Francaise, vol. ii. p. 340) says that this idea was borrow : 
from England; but he does not mention who suggested it. 

197 Du Mesnil, Mém. sur Le Brun, pp. 10, 14, 20, 82, 180, 182. 

198 Mém. de Brissot, vol. i. pp. 63, 64, vol. ii. pp. 25, 40, 188, 906, 3R 
313. 

109 Dupont de Nemours (Mém. sur Turgot, p. 117) says of criminal jut 
prudence, ‘M. de Condorcet proposait en modèle celle des Anglais. 

wo Mem, de Roland, vol. i. pp. 27, 55, 89, 136, vol. ii. pp. 98, 135, 33 
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roduce its natural results. ‘It was,’ says a celebrated 
ter, ‘in the society of London that he acquired a taste 
iberty; and it was on his return from there that he 
ight into France a love of popular agitation, a con- 
xt for his own rank, and a familiarity with those 
ath him.’™! 
his language, strong as it is, will not a re - 
] to any one who has carefully studied the history of 
ighteenth century. It is no doubt certain, that the 
ich Revolution was essentially a reaction against that 
active and interfering spirit which reached its zenith 
T Louis XIV., but which, centuries before his reign, 
exercised a most injurious influence over the national 
perity. While, however, this must be fully conceded, 
2qually certain that the impetus to which the reaction 
l its strength, proceeded from England; and that it 
English literature which taught the lessons of poli- 
liberty, first to France, and through France to the 
of Europe.” On this account, and not at all from 
» literary curiosity, I have traced with some minute- 
that union between the French and English minds, 
th, though often noticed, has never been examined 
the care its importance deserves. The circum- 
ces which reinforced this vast movement will be 
ed towards the end of the volume; at present I will 
ine inyself to its first great consequence, namely, the 
lishment of a complete schism between the literary 
of France, and the classes who exclusively governed 
country. 
hose eminent Frenchmen who now turned their at- 
ion to England, found inits literature, in the structure 
s society, and in its government, many peculiarities 
‘Le duc d'Orléans puisa ainsi le goût de la liberté dans la vie de 
va. Ilen rapporta en France les habitudes d'insolence contre la cour, 
ut des avitations populaires, le mépris pour son propre rang, la fami- 
avec la foule,’ Ke. Lamartine, Hist. des Girondins, vol. ii. p. 102. 
M. Lerminier (Philos, du Droit, vol. i. p. 19) says of England, ‘ cette 
ebre donne à l'Europe l'enseignement de la liberté politique ; elle en 
vule au dix-huitième siècle pour tout ce que l'Europe eut de penseurs,’ 


«s Smdlacie, Règne de Louis X V1, vol. iii. p. 161; Mém. de Marmontel, 
pp. 35, 39; Staudlin, Gesch. der theolog. Wissenschaften, vol. ii. pp. 291; 
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of which their own country furnished no example. They 
heard political and religious questions of the greatest 
moment debated with a boldness unknown in any other 
part of Europe. They heard dissenters and churchmen, 
whigs and tories, handling the most dangerous topics, 
and treating them with unlimited freedom. They heard 

ublic disputes respecting matters which no one in 
France dared to discuss; mysteries of state and mysteries 
of creed unfolded and rudely exposed to the popular 
gaze. And, what to Frenchmen of that age must have 
been equally amazing, they not only found a public press 
possessing some degree of freedom, but they found that 
within the very walls of parliament the administration 
of the crown was assailed with complete impunity, the 
character of its chosen servants constantly aspersed, 
and, strange to say, even the management of its revenues 
effectually controlled.*” 

The successors of the age of Louis XIV. seeing these 
things, and seeing, moreover, that the civilization of the 
country increased as the authority of the upper classes 
and of the crown diminished, were unable to restrain their 
wonder at so novel and exciting a spectacle. ‘ The Eng- 
lish nation,’ says Voltaire, ‘is the only one on the earth, 
which, by resisting its kings, has succeeded in lessening 
their power.’*°* How I love the boldness of the English! 
how 1 love men who say what they think!’ 2% The Eng. 


203 TIume, who was acquainted with several eminent Frenchmen who 
visited England, says (Philosophical Works, vol. iii. p. 8), ‘nothing is more 
apt to surprise a foreigner than the extreme liberty which we enjoy in ths 
country, of communicating whatever we please to the public, and of openly 
censuring every measure entered into by the king or his ministers,’ 

204 ¢ La nation anglaise est la seule de la terre gui soit parvenue à régir 
le pouvoir des rois en leur résistant’ Lettre VIII sur les Anglais, in Emra 
de Voltaire, vol. xxvi. p. 37. 

705 < Que j'aime la hardiesse anglaise! que j'aime les gens qui disent c 
qw'ils pensent!’ Letter from Voltaire, in Corr . de Dudeffand, vol i 
p. 263. For other instances of his admiration of England, see Gann ù 
Voltaire, vol. xl. pp. 105-109 ; vol. li. pp. 137, 390; vol. liv. pp. 298, 3: 
vol. lvi. pp. 162, 163, 195, 196, 270; vol. lvii. p. 500; vol. ES 1% 
2067; vol. fx. p. 265, 361; vol. lx. p. 601; vol. lxi. my 43, 73, iS}, 14, 
+74, 475; vol. lxii. pp. 343, 379, 392; vol. lxiii. pp. 128, 146, 190, 196, 2% 
237, 415; vol. lxiv. pp. 36, 96, 269; vol. lxvi. pp. 93, 159 ; vol. Levin. ẹ 
333, 484. " 
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Esh, says Le Blanc, are willing to have a king, provided 
they are not obliged to obey him. The immediate 
bject of their government, says Montesquieu, is political 
iberty ;°” they possess more freedom than any republic ;** 
nd their system is in fact a republic disguised as a mon- 
rhy.’ Grosley, struck with amazement, exclaims, 
Property is in England a thing sacred, which the laws 
rotect from all encroachment, not only from engineers, 
wpectors, and other people of that stamp, but even from 
ve king himself.?!? Mably, in the most celebrated of all 
is works, says, ‘The Hanoverians are only able to reign 
ı England use the people are free, and believe they 
sve a right: to dispose of the crown. But if the kings 
ere to claim the same power as the Stuarts, if they were 
believe that the crown belonged to them by divine right, 
vey would be condemning themselves,and confessing that 
y were occupying a place which is not their own.’?!! 
n England, says Helvétius, the people are respected ; 
very citizen can take some part in the man ent of 
fairs; and authors are allowed to enlighten the public 
especting its own interests.747 And Brissot, who had 
tade these matters his especial study, cries out, ‘ Admir- 
ble constitution ! which can only be disparaged either by 
en who know it not, or else by those whose tongues 
re bridled by slavery.’ *® 

=s ‘Ils veulent un roi, aux conditions, pour ainsi dire, de ne lui point 
éir.’ Le Blanc, Lettres d'un Francois, vol. i. p. 210. 

>: (Ilya ausi une nation dans le monde qui a pour objet direct de 
constitution la liberté politique.’ Esprit des Lows, livre xi. chap. v. in 
carves de Montesquieu, p. 204. Conversely De Staël (Consid. sur la Rév. 
iL ii. p. 261), ‘la liberté politique est le moyen suprême.’ 

xe +L Angleterre est à présent le plus libre pays qui soit au monde, je 
mn excepte aucune république.’ Notes sur l Angleterre, in Giuvres de Mon- 
speien, p. 632. 

iv the nation où la république se cache snus la forme de la monarchie.’ 
apr des Lans, livre v. chap. xix. in Œuvres de Montesquieu, p. 225; also 
ated in Bancroft's American Revolution, vol. ii. p. 38. 

26 (sroaley's Tour to Londen, vol. i. pp. 16, 17. 

n: Mably, Observ. sur 0 Hist. de France, vol. ii. p. 185. 

n? Helrétius de l Exprit, vol. i. pp. 102, 199: ‘un pays où le peuple est 
pect cumme en Angleterre; . . . un pays où chaque citoyen a part au 
taniement des affaires générales, où tout homme d'esprit peut éclairer le 


pablic sur sea véritables intéréta.’ 
3 Mém. de Brissot, vol. ii. p. 25. 
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Such were the opinions of some of the most celebrated 
Frenchmen of that time; and it would be easy to fill a 
volume with similar extracts. But, what I now rather 
wish to do, is, to point out the first great consequence of 
this new and sudden admiration for a country which, in 
the preceding age, had been held in profound contempt. 
The events which followed are, indeed, of an importance 
impossible to exaggerate; since they brought about that 
rupture between the intellectual and governing classes, 
of which the Revolution itself was but a temporary 
episode. 

The great Frenchmen of the eighteenth century being 
stimulated by the example of England into a love of pro- 
gress, naturally came into collision with the governing 
classes, among whom the old stationary spirit still pre- 
vailed. This opposition was a wholesome reaction against 
that disgraceful servility for which, in the reign of Louis 
XIV., literary men had been remarkable; and if the con- 
test which ensued had been conducted with anything ap- 
proaching to moderation, the ultimate result would have 
been highly beneficial; since it would have secured that 
divergence between the speculative and practical classes 
which, as we have already seen, is essential to maintain 
the balance of civilization, and to prevent either side from 
acquiring adangerous predominance. But, unfortunately, 
the nobles and clergy had been so long accustomed to 
power, that they could not brook the slightest contradic- 
tion from those great writers, whom they ignorantly de- 
spiscd as their inferiors. Hence it was, that when the 
most illustrious Frenchmen of the eighteenth century at- 
tempted to infuse into the literature of their country a 
spirit of inquiry similar to that which existedin England, 
the ruling classes became roused into a hatred and jea- 
lousy which broke all bounds, and gave rise to that cru- 
sade against knowledge which forms the second principal 
precursor of the French Revolution. 

The extent of that cruel persecution to which liters- 
ture was now exposed, can only be fully appreciated by 
those who have minutely studied the history of France in 
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the eighteenth century. For it was not a stray case of 
oppression, which occurred here and there; but it was a 
prolonged andsystematic attempt to stifleall inquiry, and 
punish all inquirers. If a list were drawn up of all the 
literary men who wrote during the seventy years suc- 
ceeding the death of Louis XIV., it would be found, that 
at least nine out of every ten had suffered from the go- 
vernment some grievous injury; and that a majority of 
them had been actually thrown into prison. Indeed, in 
saying thus much, I am understating the real facts of 
the case; for I question if one literary man out of fifty 
escaped with entire impunity. Certainly, my own know- 
ledge of those times, though carefully collected, is not so 
complete as I could have wished; but, among those au- 
thors who were punished, I find the name of nearly every 
Frenchman whose writings have survived theage in whic 
they were produced. Among those who suffered either 
confiscation, or imprisonment, or exile, or fines, or the 
suppression of their works, or the ignominy of being 
forced to recant what they had written, I find, besides a 
host of inferior writers, the names of Beaumarchais, 
Berruyer, Bougeant, Buffon, D’Alembert, Diderot, 
Duclos, Freret, Helvétius, La Harpe, Linguet, Mably, 
Marmontel, Montesquieu, Mercier, Morellet, Raynal, 
Rousseau, Suard, Thomas, and Voltaire. 

The mere recital of this list is pregnant with instruc- 
tion. To suppose that all these eminent men deserved 
the treatment they received, would, even in the absence of 
direct evidence, be a manifest absurdity; since it would 
involve the supposition, that a schism having taken 
place between two classes, the weaker class was alto- 
gether wrong, and the stronger altogether right. Fortu- 
nately, however, there is no necessity for resorting to 
any merely speculative argum: nt respecting the probable 
merits of thetwoparties. Theaccusations brought against 
these great men are before the world; the penalties in- 
flicted are equally well known; and, by putting these 
together, we may form some idea of the state of society, 
in which such things could be openly practised. 
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Voltaire, almost immediately after the death of Louis 
XIV., was falsely charged with having composed a libel 
on that prince; and, for this imaginary offence, he, with- 
out the pretence of a trial, and without even the shadow 
of a proof, wasthrown intothe Bastille, where he was con- 
fined more than twelve months.”"* Shortly after he was 
released, there was put upon him a still more grievous 
insult; the occurrence, and, above all, the impunity of 
which, supply striking evidence as to the state of society 
in which such things were permitted. Voltaire, at the 
table of the Duke de Sully, was deliberately insulted by 
the Chevalier de Rohan Chabot, one of those impudent 
and dissolute nobles who then abounded in Paris. The 
duke, though the outrage was committed in his own house, 
in his own presence, and upon his own guest, would not 
interfere; but seemed to consider that a poor poet was 
honoured by being in any way noticed by a man of rank. 
But, as Voltaire, in the heat of the moment, let fall oneof 
those stinging retorts which were the terror of his ene 
mies, the chevalier determined to visit him with further 
punishment. The course he adopted was characteristic of 
the man, andof theclass towhich he belonged. He caused 
Voltaire to be seized in the streets of Paris, and in his 
presence ignominiously beaten, he himself regulating the 
number of blows of which the chastisement was to consist 
Voltaire, smarting under the insult, demanded that satis 
faction which it was customary to give. This, however, 
did not enter into the plan of his noble assailer, who not 
only refused to meet him in the field, but actually ob 
tained an order, by which he was confined in the Bastilk 
for six months, and at the end of that time was directel 
to quit the country.”” 

214 Condorcet, Vie de Voltaire, pp. 118, 119; Duvernet, Vie de Votan, 
pp. 30, 32; Longchamp et Wagniere, Mém. sur Voltaire, vol. i. p. 22. 

315 Duvernet, Vie de Voltaire, pp. 46-48: Condorcet, Vie de Voltaire, 
125, 126. Compare vol. lvi. p. fa; Lepan, Vie de Voltaire, 1837, pp. : 
71; and Biog. Univ. vol. xlix. p. 468. Duvernet, who, writing from mt 
rials supplied by Voltaire, had the best means of information, gives a 
cimen of the fine feeling of a French duke in the eighteenth century. 


saya, that, directly after Rohan had inflicted this public chastisement, ‘Vo 
taire rentre dans ‘hotel, demande au duc de Sully de regarder cet out 
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Thusit was that Voltaire, having first been imprisoned 
for a libel which he never wrote, and having then been 
publicly beaten because he retorted an insult wantonly 
put upon him, was now sentenced to another imprison- 
ment, through the influence of the very man by whom he 
had been attacked. The exile which followed the impri- 
sonment seems to have been soon remitted; as, shortly 
after these events, we find Voltaire again in France, pre- 
paring for publication his first historical work, a life of 
Charles XII. In this, there are none of those attacks on 
Christianity which gave offence in his subsequent writ- 
ings; nor does it contain the least reflection upon the 
arbitrary government under which he had suffered. The 
Frenchauthorities at first granted that permission, without 
which no book could then be published; but, as soon as 
it was actually printed, the license was withdrawn, and 
the history forbidden to be circulated.*"° The next at- 
tempt of Voltaire was one of much greater value; it was 
therefore repulsed still more sharply. During his resi- 
dence in England, his inquisitive mind had been deeply 
interested by a state of things so different from any he 
had hitherto seen; and he now published an account of 
that remarkable people, from whose literature he had 
learned many important truths. His work, which he 
called Philosophic Letters, was received with general ap- 
plause; but, unfortunately for himself, he adopted in it 
the arguments of Locke against innate ideas. The rulers 
of France, though not likely to know much about in- 
nate ideas, had a suspicion that the doctrine of Locke 
‘was in some way dangerous; and, as they were told 
that it was anovelty, they felt themselves bound to pre- 
vent its promulgation. ‘Their remedy was very simple. 
They ordered that Voltaire should be again arrested, 


fait à l'un de ses convives, comme fait À lui-même : il le sollicite de se joindre 
à lui pour en poursuivre la vengeance, et de venir chez un commissaire en 
certifier la déposition. Le duc de Sully se refuse a tout.’ 
316 < L'Histoire de Charles XII, dont on avait arrêté une premièro édition 
après l'avoir autorisée.’ Biog, Univ, vol. xlix. p. 470, Comp. Nicholsa 
wt. Anec. vol, i. p. 388. 


VOL. I. x x 
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and that his work should be burned by the commo. 
hangman.) 

These repeated injuries might well have moved a mor 
patient spirit than that of Voltaire.*4* Certainly, the: 
who reproach this illustrious man, as if he were the i 
stigator of unprovoked attacks upon the existing state: 
things, must know very little of the age in which it w 
his misfortune to live. Even on what has been alwa 
considered the neutral ground of physical science, the 
was displayed the same despotic and persecuting spir 
Voltaire, among other schemes for benefiting Fran 
wished to make known to his countrymen the wondertf 
discoveries of Newton, of which they were complete 
ignorant. With this view, he drew up an account of t 
labours of that extraordinary thinker; but here aga 
the authorities interposed, and forbade the work to 
printed.?”!® Indeed, the rulers of France, asif sensible th 
their only security was the ignorance of the people, obs 
nately set their face against every description of knowledg 
Several eminent authors had undertaken toexecute, on 
magnificent scale, an Encyclopædia, which should conta: 
a summary of all the branches of science and of art. Thi 
undoubtedly the most splendid enterprise ever started b 
a body of literary men, was at first discouraged by tk 
government, and afterwards entirely prohibited.” 0 
other occasions, the same tendency was shown in matte! 
so trifling that nothing but the gravity of their ultimat 
results prevents them from being ridiculous. In 177 
Imbert translated Clarke’s Letters on Spain; one of th 


27 Duvernet, Vie de Voltaire, pp. 63-65; Condorcet, Vie de Voltaire, p 
138-140; Lepen, Vie de Voltaire, pp, 93, 381. 

218 The indignation of Voltaire appears in many of his letters; and } 
often announced to his friends his intention of quitting for ever a count 
where he was Hable to such treatment. See Œuvres de Voltaire, vol. Ù 
pp. 58, 335, 336, vol. lv. p. 229, vol. lvi. pp. 162, 163, 358, 447, 404, 4 
vol. lvii. pp. 144, 145, 155, 156, vol. lviii. pp. 38, 222, 223, 516, 517, alt 
520, 525, kbo, 563, vol. lix. pp. 107, 116, 188, 208. 

29 (Fuvres de Voltaire, vol. i. pp. 147, 315, vol. lvii. pp. 211, 215, 21! 
247,295; Villemain, Lit. au X rie Siècle, vol. i. p. 14; Dfougham's Men: 
Letters, vol. i. pp. 53, 60. 

230 Grimm, Curreapond. vol. i. PP. 00-05, vol. ii. p. 300; Biog.. Unir. v 
xi. p. 316; Brougham's Men of Lettera, vol. ii. p. 
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best works then existing on that country. This book, 
however, was suppressed as soon as it appeared; and the 
only reason assigned for such a stretch of power is, that it 
contained some remarks respecting the passion of Charles 
III. for hunting, which were considered disrespectful to 
the French crown, because Louis X V. was himself a great 
hunter.”! Several years before this, La Bletterie, who 
was favourably known in France by his works, was elected 
a member of the French Academy. But he, it seems, was 
a Jansenist, and had, moreover, ventured to assert that 
the Emperor Julian, notwithstanding his apostasy, was 
not entirely devoid of good qualities. Such offences could 
not be overlooked in so pure an age; and the king obliged 
the Academy to exclude La Bletteriefrom their society. 
Thatthe punishment extended no further, was an instance 
of remarkable leniency ; for Fréret, an eminent critic and 
scholar,”* was confined in the Bastille, because he stated, 
in one of his memoirs, that the earliest Frankish chiefs 
had received their titles from the Romans.™* The same 
penalty was inflicted four different times upon Lenglet du 

resnoy.? In the case of this amiable and accomplished 


231 Boucher de la Richarderie, Bibliothèque des Voyages, vol. iii. pp. 300-393, 
Paris, 1808: ‘La distribution en France de la traduction de ce voyage fut 
arrétée pendant quelque temps par des ordres supérieurs du gouvernement. 
... Il y a tout lieu de croire que les ministres de France crurent, ou 
feignirent de croire, que le passage en question pouvoit donner lieu à des 
applications sur le goût effréné de Louis XY pos la chasse, et inspirérent 
aisément cette prévention i un prince trés-sensible, comme on sait, aux cen- 
sures les plus indirectes de sa passion pour ce genre d’amusement.’ See also 
the account of Inbert, the translator, in Diog. Univ, vol. xxi. p. 200, 

233 Grimm, Correspond. vol. vi. pp. 161, 162; the crime belticr, ‘qu'un 
janséniste avait osé imprimer que Julien, apostat exécrable aux yeux d'un 
$on chrétien, n’était pourtant pas un homme sans quelques bonnes qualités 
à en Juger mondainement.’ 

223 M. Bunsen (Egypt, vol. i. p. 14) referas to Fréret’s ‘acute treatise on 
the Babylonian year ;’ and Turgot, in his Etymologie, says (CEuvres de Tur- 
got, vol. iii. p. 83), ‘Villustre Fréret, un des savans qui ont su le mieux 
appliquer la philosophie à l'érudition.’ 

“4 This was at the very outset of his career: ‘En 1715, Vhomme qui 
devait illustrer l'érudition française au xviii" siċele, Fréret, était mis à la 
Bastille pour avoir avancé, dans un mémoire sur l'origine des Français, que 
les Francs ne formaient pas une nation à part, et que leurs premiers chefs 
avaient reçu de l’empire romain le titre de patrices.’ F ain, Lit. au 
XVIII Siècle, vol. ii. p. 30: aeo also Nichols's Lit. Anec. vol. ii. p. 510. 

233 He was imprisoned in the Bastille, for the first time, in 1725; then 
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man, there seems to have been hardly the shadow of a 
pretext for thecruelty with which he wastreated ; though, 
on one occasion, the alleged offence was, that he had pub- 
lished a supplement to the History of De Thou.”6 
Indeed, we have only to open the biographies and cor- 
respondence of that time, to find instances crowding upon 
us from all quarters. Rousseau was threatened with im- 
risonment, was driven from France, and his works were 
publicly burned.”” The celebrated treatise of Helvétius 
on the Mind was suppressed by an order from the royal 
council; it was burned by the common hangman, and the 
author was compelled to write two letters, retracting his 
opinions.” Someof the geological views of Buffon having 
offended the clergy, that illustrious naturalist was obliged 
to publish a formal recantation of doctrines which are now 
known to be perfectly accurate.”° The learned Observa- | 
tionson the History of France, by Mably, were suppressed 
as soon as they appeared ;** for what reason it would be 
hard to say, since M. Guizot, certainly no friend either to 
anarchy or to irreligion, has thought it worth while to re- 
publish them, and thus stamp them with the authority of 
his own great name. The History of the Indies, by Ray- 
nal, was condemned to the flames, and the author ordered 
to be arrested.”7! Lanjuinais, in his well-known work on 













in 1743, in 1760, and finally in 1751. Biographie Universelle, vol. xxiv. 


. 85. 

P 226 In 1748, Voltaire writes: ‘On vient de mettre à la Bastille l’abbi 
Lenglet, pour avoir publié des mémoires déjà très connus, qui servent de 
supplément à l'histoire de notre célèbre De Thou. L'infatigable et malhe- 
reux Lenglet rendait un signalé service aux bons citoyens, et aux amatem 
des recherches historiques. Il méritait des récompenses; on l'empri 
cruellement à l'âge de soixante-huit ans.’ (Œuvres de Voltaire, vol. i pp 
400, 401, vol. lviii. pp. 207, 208. 

217 Musset Pathay, Vie de Rousseau, vol. i. pp. 68, 99, 296, 377, vol. ii p 
111, 385, 390; Mercier sur Rousseau, vol. i. p. 14, vol. ii. pp. 179, S14 

238 Grimm, Corresp, vol. ii. p. 349; JWalpole's Letters, 1840, vol. i 


. 418. 
Ps ap Lyells Principles of Geology, pp. 39, 40; Mém. of Mallet du Pu, 
vol. i. p. 125. 
230 onlari, Règne de Louis XVI, vol. ii. p. 214; Welliams's Letters fron 


France, vol. ii. p. 86, 3rd edit. 17968. 
31 Mém. de Ségur, vol. i. p. 253; Mém. de La ayette, vol. ii. p. 34 note: 
Lettres de Dudeffand à Walpole, vol. ii. p. 365. aynal’s fight, 
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Joseph II., advocated not only religious toleration, but 
even the abolition of slavery; his book, therefore, was de- 
clared to be ‘seditious;’ it was pronounced ‘destructive 
of all subordination,’ and was sentenced to be burned. ™? 
The Analysis of Bayle, by Marsy, was suppressed, and 
the author was imprisoned. The History of the Jesuits, 
by Linguet, was delivered to the flames; eight years later 
his Journal was suppressed; and, three years after that, 
as he still persisted in writing, his Political Annals were 
suppressed, and he himself was thrown into the Bastille.” 
Delisle de Sales was sentenced to perpetual exile, and 
confiscation of all his property, on account of his work 
on the Philosophy of Nature. The treatise by Mey, on 
French law, was suppressed ;° that by Boncerf, on feudal 
law, was burned.”8’ The Memoirs of Beaumarchais were 
likewise burned ;”** the Elogeon Fénelon by La Harpe was 
merely suppressed.” Duvernet having written a Histo 
of the Sorbonne, which was still unpublished, was seized 
and thrown into the Bastille, while the manuscript was 
yet in his own possession.”“” The celebrated work of De 
olme on the English constitution was suppressed by edict 
directly it appeared.**' ‘The fate of being suppressed, 


a letter from Marseilles, written in 1786, and printed in Mem. and Correspond, 
of Sir J. E. Smith, vol. i. p. 194. 

282 See the proceedings of the avocat-général, in Peignot, Livres con- 
damnés, vol. i. pp. 230, 201; and in Soulene, Règne de Louis XVI, vol, iii. 

. 93-97. 

PP iss Quérard, France Lit. vol. v. p. 666, 

24 Peignot, Livres condamnés, vol. i. pp. 241, 242. 

235 Biog. Univ. vol. xxiv. p. 561; Œuvres de Voltaire, vol. Ixix. pp. 874, 
375; Lettres inédites de Voltaire, vol. ii. p. 528; Duvernet, Vie de Phitaire, 
pp. 202, 203. According to some of these authorities, parliament after- 
wards revoked this sentence; but there is no doubt that the sentence was 
passed, and De Sales imprisoned, if not banished. 

336 Peignot, Livres condamnés, vol. i. pp. 314, 315. 

2337 Œuvres de Voltaire, vol, lxix. p. 364 ; Letires de Dudeffand à Walpole, 
vol. iii. p. 260. 

238 «Quatre mémoires . . . condamnés À être lacérés et brûlés par la main 
du bourreau.’ Peignot, vol. i. p. 24, 

239 Biog. Univ. vol. xxiii. p. 187. 

240 Duvernet, Hist. de la Sorbonne, vol. i. p. vi 

241 ¢ Supprimée par arrêt du conseil” in 771, which was the year of its 
publication. Compare Cassagnac’s Révolution, vol, i. p. 83; Diog. Univ, vol, 
xxiv. p. 634. 
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or prohibited, also awaited the Letters of Gervaise, in 
1724; the Dissertations of Courayer, in 1727 ;7* the 
Lettersof Montgon, in 1732 ;%* the History of Tamerlane, 
by Margat, also in 1732 ;* the Essay on Taste, by Car- 
taud, in 1736; the Life of Domat, by Prévost de la 
Jannds, in 1742; the History of Louis XI., by Duclos, 
in 1745; the Letters of Bargeton, in 1750;?** the Me- 
moirs on Troyes, by Grosley, in the same year; the 
History of Clement XI., by Reboulet, in 1752 ;?5' the 
School of Man, by Génard, also in 1752 ;%* the Thera- 

eutics of Garlon, in 1756;%3 the celebrated thesis of 
Louis, on Generation, in 1754 ;** the Treatise on Presidial 
Jurisdiction, by Jousse, in 1755; the Ericie of Fon- 
tanelle, in 1768; the Thoughts of Jamin, in 1769; 
the History of Siam, by Turpin, and the Eloge of Marcus 
Aurelius, by Thomas, both in 1770;7% the works on fin- 
ance, by Darigrand in 1764, and by Le Trosne in 1779 
the Essay on Military Tactics, by Guibert, in 1772; the 
Letters of Boucquet, in the same year ;* and the Memoirs 
of Terrai, by Coquereau, in 1776.**! Such wanton destruc- 
tion of property was, however, mercy itself, compared to 
the treatment experienced by other literary men in France. 
Destorges, for example, having written against the arrest 
of the Pretender to the English throne, was, solely on that 
account, buried in a dungeon eight feet square, and con- 
fined there for three years.?? This happened in 1749; 
and in 1770, Audra, professor at the college of Toulouse, 


243 Quérard, France Lit. vol. iii. p. 337. "3 Biog. Univ. vol. x. p. 9. 

24 Peignot, vol. i. p. 328. “s Ibid. vol. i. p. 289. 

46 Biog, Univ. vol. vii. p. 227. 

247 Lettres d Aguesseau, vol. ii. pp. 320, 321. 

8 Cassagnac, Causes de la Rév. vol. i. p. 32. %9 Biog. Univ. vol. iii. p. S5. 

30 Quérard, vol. iii. p. 489. 451 Ibid, vol. vii. pp. 483, 484. 

23 Ibid. vol. iii. p. 302. 2333 Ibid. vol. iii. p. 261. 

#4 On the importance of this remarkablethesia, and on its prohibitio, 
see Saint Hilaire, Anomalies de T Organisation, vol. i. p. 355. 

33 (duérard, vol. iv. p. 255. a336 Bioy. Univ. vol. xv. p. 203. 

337 Jbid. vol. xxi. p. 391. a58 Ibid. vol. xlv. p. 462, vol, xlvii. p. & 

2339 Peignot, vol. i. pp. 90, 91, vol. ii. p. 164. 

2% Ibid. vol. i. p. 170, vol. ii. p. 57. 61 Tbid. vol. ii. p. 214. 

262 4 [} resta trois ans dans la cage; c'est un caveau creusé dans le roe, de 
huit pieds en carré, où le prisonnier ne reçoit le jour que par les crevase 
des marches de l'église? Biog. Univ. vol. xi. p. 171. 
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and a man of some reputation, published the first volume 
of his Abridgment of General History. Beyond this, the 
work never proceeded ; it was at once condemned by the 
archbishop of the diocese, and the author was deprived of 
his office. Audra, held up to public opprobrium, the whole 
of his labours rendered useless, and the prospects of his 
life suddenly blighted, was unable to survive the shock. 
He was struck with apoplexy, and within twenty-four 
hours was lying a corpse in his own house.* 

It will probably be allowed that I have collected suf- 
ficient evidence to substantiate my assertion respecting 
the persecutions directed against “igo description of 
literature; but the carelessness with which the antece- 
dents of the French Revolution have been studied, has 
given rise to such erroneous opinions on this subject, 
that I am anxious to add a few more instances, so as to 
put beyond the possibility of doubt the nature of the 
provocations habitually received by the most eminent 
Frenchmen of the eighteenth century. 

Among the many celebrated authors who, though in- 
ferior to Voltaire, Montesquieu, Buffon, and Rousseau, 
were second only to them, three of the most remarkable 
were Diderot, Marmontel, and Morellet. The first two 
are known to every reader; while Morellet, though com- 
paratively forgotten, had in his own time considerable 
influence, and had, moreover, the distinguished merit of 
being the first who popularized in France those great 
truths which had been recently discovered, in political 
economy by Adam Smith, and in jurisprudence by 
Beccaria. 

A certain M. Cury wrote a satire upon the Duke 
d’ Aumont, which he showed to his friend Marmontel, who, 
struck by its power, repeated it to a small circle of his 
acquaintance. The duke, hearing of this, was full of 
indignation, and insisted upon the name of the author 
being given up. ‘This, of course, was impossible with- 
out a gross breach of confidence; but Marmontel, to do 
everything in his power, wrote to the duke, stating, 


303 Peignot, Livres condamnés, vol. i. pp. 14, 15. 
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what was really the fact, that the lines in question had 
not been printed, that there was no intention of making 
them public, and that they had only been communica 

to a few of his own particular friends. It might have 
been supposed that this would have satisfied even a French 
noble; but Marmontel, still doubting the result, sought 
an audience of the minister, in the hope of procuring 
the protection of the crown. All, however, was in vain. 
It will hardly be believed, that Marmontel, who was 
then at the height of his reputation, was seized in the 
middle of Paris, and because he refused to betray his 
friend, was thrown into the Bastille. Nay, so implacable 
were his persecutors, that after his liberationfrom prison, 
they, in the hope of reducing him to beggary, deprived 
him of the right of publishing the Mercure, upon which 
nearly the whole of his income depended.” 

To the Abbé Morellet a somewhat similar circum- 
stance occurred. A miserable scribbler, named Palissot, 
had written a comedy ridiculing some of the ablest 
Frenchmen then living. To this, Morellet replied by a 
pleasant little satire, in which he made a very ess 
allusion to the Princess de Robeck, one of Palissot’s pa- 
trons. She, amazed at such presumption, complained to 
the minister, who immediately ordered the abbé to be con- 
fined in the Bastille, where he remained for some months, 
although he had not only been guilty of no scandal, but 
had not even mentioned the name of the princess.?© 

The treatment of Diderot was still more severe. This 
remarkable man owed his influence chiefly to his immense 
correspondence, and to the brilliancy of a conversation 
for which, even in Paris, he was unrivalled, and which he 
used to display with considerable effect at those celebrated 
dinners where, during a quarter of a century, Holbach 


264 Mémoires de Marmontel, vol. ii. pp. 143-176; and see vol. iii. 
30-46, 95, for the treatment he afterwards received from the Sorbonne, 
because he advocated religious toleration. See also Œuvres de Voltaire, 
yol liv, p. 258; and Letters of Eminent Persons addressed to Hume, pp. 207, 
212, 213. 

35 Mem, de Morellet, vol. i. pp. 86-89; Mélanges Morellet, vol. ii. 
pp. 3-12; Geurres de Voltaire, vob liv. pp. 106, 111, 114, 122, 183. 
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assembled the most illustrious thinkers in France.” Be- 
sides this, he is the author of several works of interest, 
most of which are well known to students of French lite- 
rature.”*” His independent spirit, and the reputation he 
obtained, earned for him a share in the general persecu- 
tion. The first work he wrote was ordered to be publicly 
burned by the common hangman.” This, indeed, was 
the fate of nearly all the best literary productions of that 
time; and Diderot might esteem himself fortunate in 
merely losing his property, provided hesaved himself from 
imprisonment. But, a few years later, he wrote another 
work, in which he said that people who are born blind 
have some ideas different from those who are possessed 
of their eyesight. ‘This assertion is by no means impro- 
bable,”® and it contains nothing by which any one need 
be startled. The men, however, who then governed 


266 Marmontel (ain vol. ii. p. 313) says, ‘qui n'a connu Diderot que 
dans ses écrits ne l’a point connu :' meaning that his works were inferior to 
his talk. His conversational powers are noticed by Ségur, who disliked him, 
and by Georgel, who hated bim. Ségur, Souvenira, vol. iii, p. 34; Georgèl, 
Mém. vol. ii. p. 246. Compare Forster's Life of Goldsmith, vol, i. p. 09; 
Musset Pathay, Vie de Rousseau, vol. i. p. 95, vol. ii. p. 227; Dlémoures 
d Epinay, vol. ii. pp. 75, 74, 88; Grimm, Corresp. vol. xv. pp. 79-00; 
Morellet, Mém. vol. i. p. 28; Villemain, Lit. au X VILI Siècle, vol. i. p. 82. 

As to Holbach’s dinners, on which Madame de Genlis wrote a well- 
known libel, see Schiosser’s Eighteenth Century, vol. i. p. 106; Biog. Unin, 
vol. xx. p. 462; Jesse's Selwyn, vol. ii. p. Q; Walpole's Letters to Mann, 
vol. iv. p. 283; Gibbon's Miscellaneous Works, p. 73, 

267 Tt is also stated by the editor of his correspondence, that he wrote a 
great deal for authors, which they published under their name. Mém, et Cor- 
resp. de Diderot, vol. iii. p. 102. 

268 This was the Pensées Philosophiques, in 1746, his first original work; 
the previous ones being translations from English, Biop, Univ, xi. 314. 
Duvernet (Vie de Voltaire, p. 240) says, that he was imprisoned for writing 
it, but this I believe is a mistake ; at least I do not remember to have met 
with the statement elsewhere, and Duvernet is frequently careless. 

769 Dugald Stewart, who has collected some important evidence on this 
subject, has confirmed several of the views put forward by Diderot. Philos, 
of the Mind, vol. iii. pp. 401 seq.; comp. pp. 57, 407, 435, Since then still 
greater attention has been paid to the education of the blind, and it has 
been remarked that ‘it is an exceedingly difficult task to teach them to 
think accurately.’ M‘Alister’s Essay on the Blind, in Jour, of Stat. Soe, vol. i. 
p. 378: see also Dr. Fowler, in Report of Brit. Assoc. for 1847, Transac. of 
Sec. pp. 92, 93, and for 1848, p. 88. These passages unconsciously testify to 
the sagacity of Diderot; and they also testify to the stupid ignorance of a 
government, which sought to put an end to such itupairlás try punishing 
their author. 
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France, discovered in it some hidden danger. Whether 
they suspected that the mention of blindness was an 
allusion to themselves, or whether they were merely in- 
stigated by the perversity of their temper, is uncertain ; 
atallevents, the unfortunate Diderot, forhaving hazarded 
this opinion, was arrested, and without even the form of a 
trial, was confined in the dungeon of Vincennes.” The 
natural results followed. The works of Diderot rose in 
popularity ;°" and he, burning with hatred against his 
persecutors, redoubled his efforts to overthrow those 
institutions, under shelter of which such monstrous 
tyranny could be safely practised. 

It seems hardly necessary to say more respecting the 
incredible folly with which the rulers of France, by turn- 
ing every able man into a personal enemy,*”? at length 
arrayed against the government all the intellect of the 
country, and made the Revolution a matter, not of choice, 
but of necessity. I will, however, as a fitting sequel to the 
preceding facts, give one instance of the way in which, to 
gratify the caprice of the higher classes, even the most 
private affections of domestic life could be publicly out- 
raged. In the middle of the eighteenth century, there 
was an actress on the French stage of the name of Chan- 
tilly. She, though beloved by Maurice de Saxe, preferred 


270 Mém. et Corresp. de Diderot, vol. i. pp. 26-20; Musset » Vie de 
Ronsseau, vol. i. p. 47, vol. ii. p. 276; to d Argental, in Œuvres de 
Voltaire, vol. lviii. p. 454; Lacretelle, Dix-huitidme Siècle, vol. ii. p. 54. 

771 A happy arrangement, by which curiosity baffles despotism. In 1767, 
an acute observer wrote, ‘Il n’y a plus de livres qu’on imprimo plusieurs 
fuis, que les livres condamnés. Il faut aujourd’hui qu'un libraire prie les 
magistrats de brûler son livre pour le faire vendre.’ Grimm, Corresp. vol v. 
p. 498. To the same effect, .Wém. de Ségur, vol. i. pp. 15, 16; Mém. de 
Georgel, vol. ii. p. 256. 

272 (Quel est aujourd'hui parmi nous l’homme des lettres de quelque 
mérite qui n'ait éprouvé plus ou moins les fureurs de la calomnie et de la 
persécution P’ etc. Grimm, Corresp. vol. v. p. 451. This was written in 1767, 
and during more than forty years previously we find similar expreasions ; 
the earliest I have met with being in a letter to Thiriot, in 1723, in which 
Voltaire says (Œuvres, vol. lvi. p. 04), ‘la sévérité devient plus grande de 
jour en jour dans J'inquisition de la librairie.’ For other instances, see his 
letter to De TFormont, pp. 423-425, also vol. lvii. pp. 144, 361, vol. lviii 
p: 222 ; his Lettres inédites, vol. i. p. 547; Mém. de Dú vol. ii, p. 215; 

utters of Eminent Persons to Tume, pp. 14, 15. 
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a more honourable attachment, and married Favart, the 
well-known writer of songs and of eomic operas. Maurice, 
amazed at her boldness, applied for aid to the French 
crown. That he should have made such an application 
is sufficiently strange; but the result of it is hardly to be 
paralleled exceptin some eastern despotism. Thegovern- 
ment of France, on hearing the circumstance, had the in- 
conceivable baseness to issue an order directing Favart to 
abandon his wife, and intrust herto thechargeof Maurice, 
to whose embraces she was compelled to submit.” 

These are among the insufferable provocations, by 
which the blood of men is made to boil in their veins. 
Who can wonder that the greatest and noblest minds in 
France were filled with loathing at the government by 
whom such things were done? If we, notwithstanding 
the distance of time and country, are moved to indigna- 
tion by the mere mention of them, what must have been 
felt by those before whose eyes they actually occurred? 
And when, to the horror they naturally inspired, there 
was added that apprehension of being the next victim 
which every one might personally feel; when, moreover, 
we remember that the authors of these persecutions had 
none of the abilities by which even vice itself is sometimes 
ennobled ;—when we thus contrast the poverty of their 
understandings with the greatness of their crimes, we, 
instead of being astonished that there was a revolution, 
by which all the machinery of the state was swept away, 
should rather be amazed at that unexampled patience 
by which alone the revolution was so long deferred. 

To me, indeed, it has always appeared, that the delay 
of the Revolution is one of the most striking proofs his- 
tory affords of the force of established habits, and of the 


273 Part of this is related, rather inaccurately, in Sce/losser’s Eighteenth 
Century, vol. iii. p. 483. The fullest account is in Grimm, Corresp, Lit. 
vol. viii. pp. 231-233: ‘Le grand Maurice, irrité d'une résistance qu'il 
n'avait jamais éprouvée nulle part, eut la faiblesse de demander une lettre 
de cachet pour enlever à un mari sa femme, et pour la contraindre d'être sa 
concubine; et, chose remarquable, cette lettre de cachet fut accordée et 
exécutée. Les deux époux pliérent sous le joug de la nécessité, et la petite 
Chantilly fut à la fois femme de Favart et maitresse de Maurice de Saxe.’ 
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tenacity with which the human mind clings to old associa- 
tions. For, if ever there existed a government inherently 
and radically bad, it was the government of France in the 
cighteenth century. If everthereexistedastateof society 
likely, by its crying and accumulated evils, to madden 
men to desperation, France wasin that state. The people, 
despised and enslaved, were sunk in abject poverty, and 
were curbed by laws of stringent cruelty, enfo with 
merciless barbarism. A supreme and irresponsible con- 
trol was exercised over the whole country by the clergy, 
the nobles, and the crown. The intellect of France was 
placed under the ban of a ruthless proscription, its litera- 
ture prohibited and burned, its authors plundered and 
imprisoned. Nor was there the least symptom that these 
evils were likely to be remedied. The upper classes, 
whose arrogance was increased bythe long tenure of their 

ower, only thought of present enjoyment: they took no 
heed of the future: they saw not that day of reckoning, 
the bitterness of which they were soon to experience. The 
people remained in slavery until the Revolution actually 
occurred; while as to the literature, nearly every year 
witnessed some new effort to deprive it of that share of 
liberty which it still retained. Having, in 1764, issued 
a decree forbidding any work to be published in which 
questions of government were discussed;?* having, in 
1767, made it a capital offence to write a book likely 
to excite the public mind;?° and having, moreover, de- 
nounced the same penalty of death against any one who 


274 ¢T,’Averdy was no sooner named controller of finance than he pub- 
lished a decree, in 1764 (arrét du conset!),—which, according to the state of 
the then existing constitution, had the force of a law,—by which every man 
was forbidden to print, or cause to be printed, anything whatever upon 
administrative affairs, or government regulations in general, under the 
penalty of a breach of the police-laws ; by which the man was liable to be 
punished without defence, and not as was the case before the law-courta 
where he might defend himself, and could only be judged according to law.’ 
Schloaser's Eighteenth Century, vol. ii. p. 166 : see Mém. de Morelle, 
vol. i. p. 141, vol. ii. p. 75, ‘un arrêt du conseil, qui défendait d'imprimer 
sur les matières d'administration,’ 

ao é Dordonnance de 1767, rendue sous le ministère du chancelier 
Maupeou, portait la peine de mort contre tout auteur d'écrits tendant 4 
émouvoir les esprits? Cassagnac, Causes de la Révolution, vol. i. p. 313. 
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attacked religion,™® as also against any one who spoke 
of matters of finance ;”’’—having taken these steps, the 
rulers of France, very shortly before their final fall, 
contemplated another measure still more comprehensive. 
It is, indeed, a singular fact, that only nine years be- 
fore the Revolution, and when no power on earth could 
have saved the institutions of the country, the govern- 
ment was so ignorant of the real state of affairs, and so 
confident that it could quell the spirit which its own 
despotism had raised, that a proposal was made by an 
officer of the crown to do away with all the publishers, 
and not allow any books to be printed except those 
which issued from a press paid, appointed, and controlled 
by the executive magistrate.*” is monstrous proposi- 
tion, if carried into effect, would of course have invested 
the king with all the influence which literature can 
command; it would have been as fatal to the national in- 
tellect as the other measures were tonational liberty; and 
it would have consummated the ruin of France, either by 
reducing its greatest men to complete silence, or else by 
degrading them into mere advocates of those opinions 
which the government might wish to propagate. 

For these are by no means to be considered as trifling 
matters, merely interesting to men of letters. In France, 
in the eighteenth century, literature was the last resource 
of liberty. In England, if our great authors should pro- 
stitute their abilities by inculcating servile opinions, the 
danger would no doubt be considerable, because other 
parts of society might find it difficult to escape the conta- 


376 In April 1757, D'Alembert writes from Paris, ‘on vient de publier 
une déclaration qui inflige la peine de mort à tous ceux qui auront publié 
des écrits tendants à attaquer la religion.’ Œuvres de Voltaire, vol. liv. 

. 34. This, I suppose, is the same edict as that mentioned by M. Amédée 
Renée, in his continuation of Sismondi, Histoire des Francais, yol. xxx. 
. 247. 
Pom Il avait été défendu, sous peine de mort, aux écrivains de parler de 
finances.’ Lavallée, Hist, des Français, vol. ii. p. 490. 

278 This was the suggestion of the avocat-général in 1780. See the pro- 
posal, in his own words, in Grimm, Correspond. vol, xi. pp. 143, 144. On 
the important functions of the avocats-généraux in the eighteenth century, 
see a note in Letires d'Aguesseau, vol, i. p. 264, 
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gion. Still, before the corruption had spread, there would 
be time to stop its course, so long as we possessed those 
free political institutions, by the mere mention of which 
the generous imagination of a bold people is easily fired. 
And although such institutions are the consequence, not 
the cause, of liberty, they do unquestionably react upon it, 
and from the force of habit they could for a while survive 
that from which they originally sprung. So long as a 
country retains its political freedom, there will always re- 
main associations by which, even in the midst of mental de- 
gradation, and out of the depths of the lowest superstition, 
the minds of men may be recalled to better things. But 
in France such associations had no existence. In France 
everything was for the governors, and nothing for the go- 
verned. There was neither free press, nor free parliament, 
nor free debates. There were no public meetings; there 
was no popular suffrage; there was no discussion on the 
hustings; there was no habeas-corpus act; there was no 
trial by jury. The voice of liberty, thus silenced in every 
department of the state, could only be heard in the appeals 
of those great men who, by their writings, inspirited the 
people to resistance. This is the point of view from which 
we ought to estimate the character of those who are often 
accused of having wantonlydisturbed the ancient fabric.™" 
They, as well as the people at large, were cruelly op- 
pressed by the crown, the nobles, and the church; and 
they used their abilities to retaliate the injury. Therecan 
be no doubt that this was the best course open to them. 
‘There can be no doubt that rebellion is the last remedy 
against tyranny, and that a despotic system should be 
encountered by a revolutionary literature. The upper 
classes were to blame, because they struck the first blow; 
but we must by no means censure those great men, who, 
having defended themselves from aggression, eventually 
279 And we should also remember what the circumstances were under 
which the accusation was first heard in France : ‘Les reproches d‘avoir tout 
détruit, adressés aux philosophes du dix-huitième siècle, ont commence le 
jour où il s'est trouvé en France un governement qui a voulu rétablir 


abus dont les écrivains de cette époque avaient accélénS la destruction.’ 
Comte, Traité de Législatiun, yol. i. p. 72. 
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succeeded in smiting the government by whom the ag- 
gression was originally made. 

Without, however, stopping to vindicate their conduct, 
we have now to consider what is much more important, 
namely, the origin of that crusade against Christianity, 
in which, unhappily for France, they were compelled to 
embark, and the occurrence of which forms the third 

eat antecedent of the French Revolution. A know- 
ledge of the causes of this hostility against Christianity 
is essential to a right understanding of the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, and it will throw some light 
on the general theory of ecclesiastical power. 

It is a circumstance well worthy of remark, that the 
revolutionary literature which eventually overturned all 
the institutions of France, was at first directed against 
those which werereligious, rather than against those which 
were political. ‘The great writers who rose into notice 
soon after the death of Louis XIV., exerted themselves 
against spiritual despotism; while the overthrow of secu- 
lar despotism was left to their immediate successors.” 
This is not the course which would be pursued inahealthy 
state of society; and there is no doubt, that to this pecu- 
liarity the crimes and the lawless violence of the French 
Revolution are in no small degree to be ascribed. It is 
evident, that in the legitimate progress of a nation, poli- 
tical innovations should keep pace with religious innova- 
tions, so that the people may increase their liberty while 
they diminish their superstition. In France, on the con- 
trary, during nearly forty years, the church was attacked, 


280 The nature of this change, and the circumstances under which it hap- 
pened, will be examined in the last chapter of the ei om volume; but that 
the revolutionary movement, while headed by Voltaire and his coadjutors, 
was directed against the church, and not against the state, is noticed b 
many writers; some of whom have also observed, that soon r the middle 
of the reign of Louis XV. the ground began to be shifted, and a disposition 
was first shown to attack political abuses. On this remarkable fact, indicated 
by several authors, but explained by none, compare Lacretelle, XV ILE Siècle, 
vol. ii. p. 305; Barruel, Mém. pour U Hist, du Jacobinisme, vol. i, p. xviii., 
vol. ii. p. 113; Tocqueville, L'Ancien Régime, p. 241; Alison's Europe, vol, i, 

. 165, vol. xiv. p. 286; Mém. de Rivarol, p. 35; Soulavie, “1; de Louis 

VI, vol. iv. p. 307; Lamartine, Hist. des , voL i. p. 183; Œuvres 

de Voltaire, vol. lx. p. 307, vol. lxvi. p. 34. 
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and the government was spared. The consequence was, 
that the order and balance of the country were destroyed; 
the minds of men became habituated to the most daring 
speculations, while their acts were controlled by the most 
oppressive despotism; and they felt themselves possessed 
of capacities which their rulers would not allow them to 
employ. When, therefore, the French Revolution broke 
out, it was not a mere rising of ignorant slaves against 
educated masters, but it was a rising of men in whom the 
despair caused byslavery was quickened by the resources 
of advancing knowledge; men who were in that fright- 
ful condition when the progress of intellect outstrips the 
progress of liberty, and when a desire is felt, not only 
to remove a tyranny, but also to avenge an insult. 

There can be no doubt that to this we must ascribe 
some of the most hideous peculiarities of the French 
Revolution. It, therefore, becomes a matter of great 
interest to inquire how it was, that while in England 
political freedom and religious scepticism have accom- 
panied and aided each other, there should, on the other 
hand, have taken place in France a vast movement, in 
which, during nearly forty years, the ablest men ne- 
glected the freedom, while they encouraged the scep- 
ticism, and diminished the power of the church, without 
increasing the liberties of the people. 

The first reason of this appears to be, the nature of 
those ideas out of which the French had long constructed 
the traditions of their glory. A train of circumstances 
which, when treating of the protective spirit, I attempted 
to indicate, had secured to the French kings an authority 
which, by making all classes subordinate to the crown, 
flattered the popular vanity.**! Hence it was, that in 
France the feelings of loyalty worked into the national 
mind deeper than in any other country of Europe, Spain 


28! See some striking remarks in M. Tocqueville’s great work, De is 
Démocratie, vol. i. p: 6; which should be compared with the observation of 
Horace Walpole, who was well acquainted with French society, and who 
says, happily enough, that the Frenc ‘love themselves in their kings’ 
Walpole's Mem. of George III. vol. ii. p. 240, 
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alone excepted.*” The difference between this spirit and 
that observable in England has been already noticed, and 
may be still further illustrated by the different ways in 
which the two nations have dealt with the posthumous 
reputation of their sovereigns. With the exception of 
Alfred, who is sometimes called the Great,” we in Eng- 
land have not sufficiently loved any of our princes to 
bestow upon them titles expressive of personal admira- 
tion. But the French have decorated their kings with 
every variety of panegyric. Thus, to take only a single 
name, one king is Louis the Mild, another is Louis the 
Saint, another is Louis the Just, another is Louis the 
Great, and the most hopelessly vicious of all was called 
Louis the Beloved. 

These are facts which, insignificant as they seem, form 
most important materials for real history, since they are 
unequivocal symptoms of the state of the country in which 
they exist.’ ‘Their relation to the subject before us is 


283 Not only the political history of Spain, but also its litera con- 
tains melancholy evidenee of the extraordinary loyalty of the Spani and 
of the injurious results produced by it. See, on this, some useful reflec- 
tions in Ticknor’s Hist. of Spanish Literature, vol. i. pp. 95, 96, 133, vol. iii. 
pp- 191-193. 

283 Our admiration of Alfred is greatly increased by the fact, that we 
know very little about him. The principal authority referred to for his 
reign is Asser, whose work, there is reason to believe, is not genuine. See 
the arguments in Wright's Biog. Brit. Lit, vol, i. pp. 408-412, It moreover 
appears, that some of the institutions popularly ascribed to him, existed 
before his time. Kemble's Sarons in England, vol. i, pp. 247, 248. 

-48 The French writers, under the old régime, constantly boast that loy- 
alty was the characteristic of their nation, and taunt the English with their 
opposite and insubordinate spirit. ‘Il n'est pas ici question des Français, 
qui se sont toujours distingués des autres nations hg leur amour pour leurs 
rois. Le Blanc, Lettres d'un Francots, vol. iii. p. 629. ‘The English do not 
love their sovereigns as much as could be desired.’ Sorbiére's Voyage to 
England, p. 58. ‘ Le respect de la majesté royale, caractère distinctif des 
Francais,’ Mém. de Afontharey, vol. ii, p. 64. ‘L'amour et la fidélité que 
les Français ont naturellement pour leurs princes,’ Mém. de Motteville, vol. ii. 
p. 3. ‘Les Français, qui aiment leurs jure De Thou, Hist. Univ. vol. iii. 
p. 381; and see vol. xi. p. 729. For further evidence, see Sully, Qiconomies, 
vol. iv. p. 346; Monteil, Divers Etats, vol. vii. p. 105; Ségur, Mémoires, vol. i. 
p. 32; Lamartine, Hist. des Girondins, vol. iv, p. 58. 

Now, contrast with all this the sentiments contained in one of the most 
celebrated histories in the English language: ‘There is not any one thing 
more certain and more evident, than that princes are made for the people, 
and not the people for them; and perhaps there is no nation under heaven 
that is more entirely possessed with this notion of princes than the English 
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obvious. For, by them, and by the circumstances from 
which they sprung, an intimate and hereditary associa- 
tion was engendered in the mindsof Frenchmen, between 
the glory of their nation and the personal reputation of 
their sovereign. The consequence was, that the political 
conduct of the rulers of France was protected against cen- 
sure by a fence far more impassable than any that could 
be erected by the most stringent laws. It was protected 
by those prejudices which each generation bequeathed to 
its successor. It was protected by that halo which time 
had thrown round theoldest monarchyin Europe.” And 
above all, it was protected by that miserable national 
vanity, which made men submit to taxation and to sla- 
very, in order that foreign princes might be dazzled by 
the splendour of their sovereign, and foreign countries 
intimidated by the greatness of his victories. 

The upshot of all this was, that when, early in the 
eighteenth century, the intellect of France began to be 
roused into action, the idea of attacking the abuses of the 
monarchy never occurred even to the boldest thinker. 
But, under the protection of the crown, there had grown 
up another institution, about which less delicacy was felt. 
The clergy, who for so long a period had been allowed 
to oppress the consciences of men, were not sheltered by 
those national associations which surrounded the person 
of the sovereign; nor had any of them, with the single 
exception of Bossuet, done much to increase the general 
reputation of France. Indeed, the French church, though 
during the reign of Louis XIV. it possessed immense au- 
thority, had always exercised it in subordination to the 
nation is in this age ; so that they will soon be uneasy to a prince who does 
not govern himself by this maxim, and in time grow very unkind to him 


Burnet's History of his Own Time, vol. vi. p. 223. This manly and whole- 
some passage was written while the French were licking the dust from the 
feet of Louis XIV. 

285 < La raco des rois la plus ancienne.’ Mém. de Genlis, voL ix. p. 28). 
‘Nos roia, issus de la plus grande race du monde, et devant qui les César, 
et la plus grande partie des princes qui jadis ont commandé tant de nations, 
ne sont que des roturiers. ém. de otteville, vol ii. 417. And a Vene- 
tian ambassador, in the sixteenth century, says, that Francs is ‘regno più 
antico d’ ogn’ altro che sia in essere al pranta Rolat. des Ambassad. vol i 
p. 470. Compare Boullier, Maison Militaire des Rois de France, p. 360. 
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crown, at whose bidding it had not feared to oppose even 
the pope himself.” It was, therefore, natural, that in 
France the ecclesiastical power should be attacked before 
the temporal power; because, while it was as despotic, it 
was less influential, and because it was unprotected by 
those popular traditions which form the principal sup- 
port of every ancient institution. 

These considerations are sufficient to explain why it 
was that, in this respect, the French and English intel- 
lects adopted courses so entirely different. In England, 
the minds of men, being less hampered with the preju- 
dices of an indiscriminate loyalty, have been able at each 
successive step in the great progress to direct their doubts 
and inquiries on politics as well as on religion; and thus 
establishing their freedom, as they diminished their super- 
stition, they have maintained the balance of the national 
intellect, without allowing to either of its divisions an ex- 
cessive preponderance. But in France the admiration for 
royalty had become so great, that this balance was dis- 
turbed; the inquiries of men not daring to settle on poli- 
tics, were fixed on religion, and gave rise to the singular 
phenomenon of a rich and powerful literature, in which 
unanimous hostility tothe church was unaccompanied by 
a single voice against the enormous abuses of the state. 

There was likewise another circumstance which in- 
creased this peculiar tendency. During the reign of 
Louis XIV. the personal character of the hierarchy had 
done much to secure their dominion. All the leaders of 
the church were men of virtue, and many were men of 
ability. Their conduct, tyrannical as it was, seems to 
have been conscientious; and the evils which it produced 
are merely to be ascribed to the gross impolicy of intrust- 
ing ecclesiastics with power. But after the death of 
Louis XIV. a great change took place. The clergy, from 


286 Capefigue’s Louis XIV. vol. i. pp. 204, 301; Koch, Tableaw des Révolu- 
tions, vol. ii. p. 16. M. Ranke (Die Püpste, vol. ii. p. 257) ascribes this to 
the circumstances attending the apostasy of Henry IV.; but the cause lies 
much deeper, being connected with that triumph of the secular interests 
over the spiritual, of which the policy of Henry IV. was itself a conse- 
quence. 


Ir 
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causes which it would be tedious to investigate, became 
extremely dissolute, and often very ignorant. This made 
theirtyranny more oppressive, because to submit toit was 
more disgraceful. The great abilities and unblemished 
mocalsofmen like Bossuet, Fénélon, Bourdaloue, Flechier, 
and Mascaron, diminished in some ‘degree the ignominy 
which is always connected with blind obedience. But 
when they were succeeded by such bishops and cardinals 
as Dubois, Lafiteau, Tencin, and others who flourished 
under the regency, it became difficult to respect the heads 
of the church, tainted as they were with open and noto- 
rious depravity.’ At the same time that there occurred 
this unfavourable change among the ecclesiastical rulers, 
therealso occurred that immense reaction of which I have 
endeavoured to trace the early workings. It was, there- 
fore, at the very moment when the spirit of inquiry be- 
came stronger, that the character of the clergy became 
more contemptible." The great writers who were now 
rising in France, were moved to indignation when they 
saw that those who usurped unlimited power over con- 
sciences had themselves no consciences at all. It is evi- 
dent, that every argument which they borrowed from 
England against ecclesiastical power, would gain addi- 
tional force when directed against men whose personal 
unfitness was universally acknowledged.” 

2337 Lavallée, Hist, des Francais, vol. iii. p. 408; Flassan, Hist. de ls 
Diplomatie, vol. v. p. 3; Tocqueville, Reyne de Louis XV, vol. i. pp. 35, 347 ; 
Duclos, Mémoires, vol. ii. pp. 42, 43, 154, 155, 223, 224. What was, if pos- 
sible, still more scandalous, was, that in 1723 the assembly of the cl 
elected as their president, unanimously (‘d'une voix unanime ’), the i 
mous Dubois, the most notoriously immoral man of his time. Duclos, Mém. 
vol. ll. L 902, 

25 Gn this decline of the French clergy, see Wideman, X VILI’ Siecle, 
vol. iii, pp. 178, 170; Cousin, Hist de la Philos. II. série, vol. i. p. 301. 
Tucquerilic, (Htdgne de Lous XV, vol. i. pp. 35-38, 365) says, ‘le clercé 
prochait une morale qu'il compromettait par sa conduite;’ a noticeable 
remark, when made by an opponent of the sceptical philosophy, like the 
elder M. Tocqueville. Among this profligate crew, Massillon stood alone; 
he being the last French bishop who was remarkable for virtue as well as 
for ability. 

x? Voltaire says of the English, ‘quand ils apprennent qu'en France de 
jeunes gens connus par leurs débauches, et élevés à la prélature par des in- 
trizues de femmes, font publiquement l'amour, s'égaient & composer des 
chansons tendres, dunnent tuus les jours des soupers délicats ct lungs, et de 
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Such was the position of the rival parties, when, almost 
immediately after the death of Louis XIV., there began 
that great struggle between authority and reason, which 
is still unfinished, although in the present state of know- 
ledge its result is no longer doubtful. On the one side 
there was a compact and numerous priesthood, supported 
by the prescription of centuries and by the authority of 
the crown. On the other side there was a small body of 
men, without rank, without wealth, and as yet without re- 
putation, but animated by a love of liberty and by a just 
confidence in their own abilities. Unfortunately, they at 
the very outset committed a serious error. In attacking 
the clergy, they lost their respect for religion. In their 
determination to weaken ecclesiastical power, they at- 
tempted to undermine the foundations of Christianity. 
This is deeply to be regretted for their own sake, as well 
as for its ultimate effects in France; but it must not be 
imputed to them as a crime, since it was foreed on them 
by the exigencies of their position. They saw the fright- 
ful evils which their country was suffering from the insti- 
tution of priesthood as it then existed; and yet they were 
told that the preservation of that institution in its actual 
form was essential to the very being of Christianity. They 
had always been taught that the interests of the clergy 
were identical with the interests of religion; how, then 
could they avoid including both clergy and religion in the 
same hostility? The alternative was cruel: but it was 
one from which, in common honesty, they had no escape. 
We, judging these things by another standard, possess a 
measure which they could not possibly haye. We should 
not now commit such an error, because we know that 
there is no connexion between any one particular form of 
priesthood and the interests of Christianity. We know 
that the clergy are made for the people, and not the peo- 
ple for the clergy. We know that all questions of church- 
government are matters, not of religion, but of policy, and 


là vont implorer les lumières du Saint-Esprit, et se nomment hardiment les 
successeurs des apôtres ; ils remercient Dieu d'être protestants,’ Lefires sur 
les Anglais, in Œuvres, vol. xxvi. p. 39. 
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should be settled, not according to traditional dogmas, 
but according to large views of general expediency. It is 
because these propositions are now admitted oy all en- 
lightened men, that in our country the truths of religion 
are rarely attacked except by superficial thinkers. If, for 
instance, we were to find that the existence of our bishops, 
with their privileges and their wealth, is unfavourable to 
the progress of society, we should not on that account 
feel enmity against Christianity; because we should re- 
member that episcopacy is its accident, and not its essen- 
tial, and that we could do away with the institution, and 
yet retain the religion. In the same way, if we should 
ever find, what was formerly found in France, that the 
clergy were tyrannical, this would excite in us an opposi- 
tion, not to Christianity, but merely to the external form 
which Christianity assumed. So long as our clergy cor 
fine themselves to the beneficent duties of their calling, to 
the alleviation of pain and distress, either bodily or mental, 
so long will we respect them as the ministers of peace and 
of charity. But if they should ever again entrench on the 
rights of the laity,—if they should ever again interfere 
with an authoritative voicein the government of the state, 
—it will then be for the people to inquire, whether the 
time has not come to effect a revision of the ecclesiastical 
constitution of the country. This, therefore, is the man- 
ner in which we now view these things. What we think 
of the clergy will depend upon themselves; but will have 
no connexion with what we think of Christianity. We 
look on the clergy as a body of men who, notwithstanding 
their disposition to intolerance, and notwithstanding a 
certain narrowness incidental to their profession, do un- 
doubtedly form part of a vast and noble institution, by 
which the manners of men have been softened, their sut- 
ferings assuaged, their distresses relieved. As long as 
this institution performs its functions, we are well content 
to let it stand. If, however, it should be out of repair, or 
if it should be found inadequate to the shifting circum- 
stances of an advancing society, we retain both the power 
and the right of remedying its faults; we may, if need be, 
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remove some of its parts; but we would not, we dare 
not, tamper with those great religious truths which are 
altogether independent of it; truths which comfort the 
mind of man, raise him above the instincts of the hour, 
and infuse into him those lofty aspirations which, re- 
vealing to him his own immortality, are the measure 
and the symptom of a future life. 

Unfortunately, this was not the way in which these 
matters were considered in France. The government of 
that country, by investing the clergy with great immuni- 
ties, by treating them as if there were something sacred 
about their persons, and by punishing as heresy the at- 
tacks which were made on them, had established in the 
national mind an indissoluble connexion between their in- 
terests and the interestsof Christianity. Theconsequence 
was, that when the struggle began, the ministers of reli- 

ion, and religion itself, were both assailed with equal zeal. 

he ridicule, and even the abuse, heaped on the clergy, 
will surprise no one who is acquainted with the provoca- 
tion that had been received. And although, in the in- 
discriminate onslaught which soon followed, Christianity 
was, for a time, subjected to a fate which ought to have 
been reserved for those who called themselves her mini- 
sters; this, while it moves us to regret, ought by no 
means to excite our astonishment. ‘The destruction of 
Christianity in France was the necessary result of those 
opinions which bound up the destiny of the national 
priesthood with the destiny of the national religion. If 
both were connected by the same origin, both should 
fall in the same ruin. If that which is the tree of life, 
were, in reality, so corrupt that it could only bear poi- 
sonous fruits, then it availed little to lop off the boughs 
and cut down the branches; but it were better, by one 
mighty effort, to root it up from the ground, and secure 
the health of society by stopping the very source of the 
contagion. 

These are reflections which must make us pause be- 
fore we censure the deistical writers of the eighteenth 
century. So perverted, however, are the reasonings to 
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which some minds are accustomed, that those who judge 
them most uncharitably are precisely those whose con- 
duct forms their best excuse. Such are the men who, 
by putting forth the most extravagant claims in favour 
of the clergy, are seeking to establish the principle, 
the operation of which the clergy were destroy 
Their scheme for restoring the old system of ecclesias- 
tical authority depends on the supposition of its divine 
origin; a supposition which, if inseparable from Chris- 
tianity, will at once justify the infidelity which they 
hotly attack. The increase of the power of the clergy 
is incompatible with the interests of civilization. if 
therefore, any religion adopts as its creed the necessity 
of such an increase, it becomes the bounden duty of 
every friend to humanity to do his utmost, either to de- 
stroy the creed, or, failing in that, to overturn the reli- 
gion. If pretensions of this sort are an essential 

of Christianity, it behoves us at once to make our choice; 
since the only option can be, between abjuring our faith 
or sacrificing our liberty. Fortunately, we are not driven 
to so hard a strait; and we know that these claims are 
as false in theory, as they would be iclous in prac- 
tice. It is, indeed, certain, that if they were put into 
execution, the clergy, though they might enjoy a mo- 
mentary triumph, would have consummated their own 
ruin, by preparing the way among us for scenes as 
disastrous as those which occurred in France. 

The truth is, that what is most blamed in the great 
French writers, was the natural consequence of the de- 
velopment of their age. Never was there a more striking 
illustration of the social law already noticed, that, if go- 
vernment will allow religious scepticism to run its course, 
it will issue in great things, and will hasten the march of 
civilization; but that, if an attempt is made to put it 
down with a strong hand, it may, no doubt, be repressed 
for a time, but eventually will rise with such force as to 
endanger the foundation of society. In England, we 
adopted the first of these courses; in France, they adopted 
the second. In England, men were allowed to exercise 
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their own judgment on the most sacred subjects; and, as 
soon as the diminution of their credulity had made them 
set bounds to the power of the clergy, toleration immedi- 
ately followed, and the national prosperity has never been 
disturbed. In France, the authority of the clergy was 
increased by a superstitious king ; faith usurped the place 
of reason, not a whisper of doubt was allowed to be heard, 
and the spirit of inquiry was stifled, until the country fell 
to the brink of ruin. If Louis XIV. had not interfered 
with the natural progress, France, like England, would 
have continued to advance. After his death, it was, in- 
deed, too late to save the clergy, against whom all the 
intellect of the nation was soon arrayed. But the force 
of the storm might still have been broken, if the govern- 
ment of Louis X V. had conciliated what it was impossible 
to resist; and, instead of madly attempting to restrain 
opinions by laws, had altered the laws to suit the opinions. 
If the rulers of France, instead of exerting themselves to 
silence the national literature, had yielded to its sugges- 
tions, and had receded before the pressure of advancing 
knowledge, the fatal collision would have been avoided; 
because the passions which caused the collision would have 
been appeased. In such case, thechurch would have fallen 
somewhat earlier; but the state itself would have been 
saved. In such case, France would, in all probability, 
have secured her liberties, without increasing her crimes; 
and that great country, which, from her position and re- 
sources, ought to be the pattern of European civilization, 
might have escaped the ordeal of those terrible atrocities, 
through which she was compelled to pass, and from the 
effects of which she has not yet recovered. 

It must, I think, be admitted that, during, at all events, 
the first half of the reign of Louis XV., it was possible, 
by timely concessions, still to preserve the political insti- 
tutions of France. Reforms there must have been; and 
reforms too of a large and uncompromising character. 
So far, however, as 1 am able to understand the real his- 
tory of that period, I make no doubt that, if these had 
been granted in a frank and ungrudging spirit, every thing 
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could have been retained necessary for the only two 
objects at which government ought to aim, namely, the 
preservation of order, and the prevention of crime. But, 
by the middle of the reign of Louis XV., or, at all events, 
immediately afterwards, the state of affairs began to alter; 
and, in the course of a few years, the spirit of France be- 
came so democratic, that it was impossible even to delay 
a revolution, which, in the preceding generation, might 
have been altogether averted. This remarkable change 
is connected with that other change already noticed, by 
virtueof which, the French intellect began, about the same 
period, to direct its hostility against the state, rather than, 
as heretofore, against the church. As soon as this, which 
may be called the second epoch of the eighteenth century, 
had been fairly entered, the movement became irresistible. 
Event after event followed each otherin rapid succession; 
each one linked to its antecedent, and the whole forming 
a tendency impossible to withstand. It was in vain that 
the government, yielding some points of real importance, 
adopted measures by which the church was controlled, 
the power of the clergy diminished, and even the order 
of the jesuits suppressed. It was in vain that the crown 
now called to its councils, for the first time, men imbued 
with the spirit of reform ; men, like Turgot and Necker, 
whose wise and liberal proposals would, in calmer days, 
have stilled the agitation of the popular mind. It was in 
vain that promises were made to equalize the taxes, to 
redress some of the most crying grievances, to repeal some 
of the most obnoxious laws. It was even in vain that the 
states-general were summoned; and that thus, after the 
lapse of a hundred and seventy years, the people were 
again admitted to take part in the management of their 
own affairs. All these things were in vain; because the 
time for treaty had gone by, and the time for battle had 
come. The most liberal concessions that could possibly 
have been devised would have failed to avert that deadly 
struggle, which the course of preceding events made ìn- 
evitable. For the measure of that age was now full. The 
upper classes, intoxicated by the long possession of power, 
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_ had provoked the crisis; and it was needful that they 
should abide the issue. ‘There was no time for mercy; 
there was no pause, nocompassion, no sympathy. The 
only question that remained was, to see whether they 
who had raised the storm could ride the whirlwind; or, 
whether it was not rather likely that they should be the 
first victims of that frightful hurricane, in which, for a 
moment, laws, religion, morals, all perished, the lowest 
vestiges of humanity were effaced, and the civilization of 
France not only submerged, but, as it then appeared, 
irretrievably ruined. 

To ascertain the successive changes of this, the second 
epoch of the eighteenth century, is an undertaking full 
of difficulty ; not only on account of the rapidity with 
which the events occurred, but also on account of their 
extreme complication, and of the way in which they 
acted and reacted upon each other. The materials, how- 
ever, for such an inquiry are very numerous; and, as 
they consist of evidence supplied by all classes and all 
interests, it has appeared to me possible to reconstruct 
the history of that time, according to the only manner 
in which history deserves to be studied; that is to say, 
according to the order of its social and intellectual 
development. In the concluding chapter of the present 
volume, I shall, therefore, attempt to trace the antece- 
dents of the French Revolution during that remarkable 
period, in which the hostility of men, slackening in 
regard to the abuses of the church, was, for the first 
time, turned against the abuses of the state. But, before 
entering into this, which may be distinguished as the 
political epoch of the eighteenth century, it will be 
necessary, according to the plan which I have sketched, 
to examine the changes that occurred in the method of 
writing history, and to indicate the way in which those 
changes were affected by the tendencies of the earlier, 
or, as it may be termed, the ecclesiastical epoch. In 
this manner, we shall the more easily understand the 
activity of that prodigious movement which led to the 
French Revolution; because we shall see that it not 
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only affected the opinions of men in regard to what was 
passing under their eyes, but that it also biased their 
speculative views in regard to the events of preceding 
ages; and thus gave rise to that new school of historical 
literature, the formation of which is by no means the 
least of the many benefits which we owe to the great 
thinkers of the eighteenth century. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


STATE OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE IN FRANCE FROM THE END OF THE 
SIXTEENTH TO THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Ir may be easily supposed, that those vast movements in 
the intellect of France, which I have just traced, could 
not fail to produce a great change in the method of 
writing history. That bold spirit with which men were 
beginning to estimate the transactions of their own time, 
was sure to influence their opinions respecting those of a 
former age. In this, as in every branch of knowledge, the 
first innovation consisted in recognizing the necessity of 
doubting what had hitherto been believed; and this fael- 
ing, when once established, went on increasing, destroying 
at each step some of those monstrous absurdities by which, 
as we have seen, even the best histories were disfigured. 
The germs of the reform may be discerned in the four- 
teenth century, though the reform itself did not begin 
until late in the sixteenth century. During the seven- 
teenth century, it advanced somewhat slowly; but in the 
eighteenth century it received a sudden accession of 
strength, and, in France in particular, it was hastened by 
that fearless and inquisitive spirit which characterized 
the age, and which, purging history of innumerable 
follies, raised its standard, and conferred on it a dignity 
hitherto unknown. The rise of historical scepticism, and 
the extent to which it spread, do indeed form such curious 
features in the annals of the Euro intellect, as to make 
it surprising that no one should bate attempted to ex- 
amine a movement to which a great department of 
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modern literature owes its most valuable peculiarities. 
In the present chapter, I hope to supply this deficiency so 
far as France is concerned; and I shall endeavour to mark 
the different steps by which the progress was effected, in 
order that, by knowing the circumstances most favourable 
to the study of history, we may with the greater ease 
inquire into the probability of its future improvement. 

There is, in reference to this subject, a preliminary 
consideration well worthy of notice. This is, that men 
seem always to have begun to doubt in matters of reli- 
gion, before they ventured to do so in matters of history. 
It might have been expected that the reproaches, and, 
in a superstitious age, the dangers, to which heresy is 
exposed, would have intimidated inquirers, and would 
have induced them to prefer the safer path of directing 
their scepticism upon questions of literary speculation. 
Such, however, is bynomeansthe course which the human 
mind has adopted. In an early stage of society, when the 
clergy had universal influence, a belief in the unpardon- 
able criminality of religious error is so deeply rooted, that 
it engrosses the attention of all; it forces every one who 
thinks, to concentrate upon theology his reflections and 
his doubts, and it leaves no leisure for topics which are 
conceived to be of inferior importance.’ Hence, during 
many centuries, the subtlest intellects of Europe ex- 
hausted their strength on the rights and dogmas of Chris- 
tianity ; and while upon these matters they often showed 
the greatest ability, they, upon other subjects, and espe- 
pecially upon history, displayed that infantine credulity, 
of which I have already given several examples. 


1 See some very just remarks in Whewell’s Philos. of the Induce. Sciences, 
vol. ii. p. 143. In Neander’s Hist. of the Church, vol. iv. JP: 41, 128, there 
are two curious illustrations of the universal interest which theological dis- 
cussions once inspired in Europe ; and on the former subservience of philo- 
sophy to theology, compare Hamilton's Discussions on Philosophy, p. 197. 
But no one has treated this subject so ably as M. Auguste Comte, in his 
great work, Philosophie Positive. The service which the metaphysicians 
rendered to the church by their development of the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation (Blanco White's Evidence against Catholicism, pp. 256-258) is 
a striking instance of this subordination of the intellect to ecclesiastical 

ogmas. 
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But when, in the progress of society, its theological 
element begins to decay, the ardour with which religions 
disputes were once conducted becomes sensibly weakened. 
The most advanced intellects are the first to feel the grow- 
ing indifference, and, therefore, they are also the first to 
scrutinize real events with that inquisitive eye which their 
predecessors had reserved for religious speculations. This 
is a great turning-point in the history of every civilized 
nation. From this moment theological heresies become 
less frequent,’ and literary heresies become more common. 
From this moment the spirit of inquiry and of doubt 
fastens itself upon every department E knowistlan and 
begins that great career of conquest, in which by every 
succeeding discovery the power and dignity of man are 
increased, while at the same time most of his opinions 
are disturbed, and many of them are destroyed: until, 
in the march of this vast but noiseless revolution, the 
stream of tradition is, as it were, interrupted, the influence 
of ancient authority is subverted, and the human mind, 
waxing in strength, learns to rely upon its own resources, 
and to throw off incumbrances by which the freedom of 
its movements had long been impaired. 

The application of these remarks to the history of 
France, will enable us to explain some interesting pheno- 
mena in the literature of that country. During the whole 
of the Middle Ages, and I may say till the end of the 
sixteenth century, France, though fertile in annalists and 
chroniclers, had not produced a single historian, because 
she had not. produced a single man who presumed to 
doubt what was generally believed. Indeed, until the 
publication of Du Haillan’s history of thekings of France, 


2 M. Tocqueville says, what I am inclined to think is true, that an 
increasing spirit of equality lessens the disposition to form new religious 
creeds. Democratie en Amérique, vol. iv. pp. 16, 17. At all events, it is cer- | 
tain that increasing knowledge has this effect; for those great men whose 
turn of mind would formerly have made them heretics, are now content to 
confine their innovations to other fields of thought. If St. Augustin had 
lived in the seventeenth century, he would have reformed or created the 
physical sciences. If Sir Isaac Newton had lived in the fourth century, he 
would have organized a new sect, and have troubled the church with his 
originality. 
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no onc had even attempted a critical digest of the mate- 
rials which were known tobe extant. This work appeared 
in 1576 ; and the author, at the conclusion of his labours, 
could not disguise the pride which he felt at having ac- 
complished so great an undertaking. In his dedication to 
the king he says, ‘ I am, sire, the first of all the French 
who have written the history of France, and, in a polite 
language, shown the grandeur and dignity of our kings; 
for before there was nothing but the old rubbish of chro- 
nicles which spoke of them.’ He adds in the preface: 
‘Only I will say, without presumption and boasting, that 
I have done a thing which had not been done before, or 
seen by any of our nation, and have given to the history 
of France a dress it never appeared in before.’* Nor were 
these the idle boasts of an obscure man. His work went 
through numerous editions; was translated into Latin, 
and was reprinted in foreign countries. He himself was 
looked upon as one of the glories of the French nation, 
and was rewarded by the favour of the king, who con- 
ferred on him the office of secretary of finance. From 
his work, we may, therefore, gain some notion of what 
was then the received standard of historical literature; 
and with this view, it is natural to inquire what the mate- 
rials were which he chiefly employed. About sixty years 
earlier, an Italian named Paulus Emilius had pub ished a 
gossiping compilation on ‘the Actions of the French.’ 
This book, which is full of extravagant fables, was taken 
by Du Haillan as the basis of his famous history of the 


3 Biog. Univ. vol. xix. pp. 315, 316; where it is said, ‘l'ouvrage de Du 
Haillan est remarquable, en ce que c'est le premier corps d'histoire de France 
qui ait paru dans notre langue.’ See also Dacier, Rapport sur les Progrès de 
l Histoire, p. 170; and Des Réaux, Historvettes, vol. x. p. 185. 

4 Bayle, article Hailan, note L. 

& Mercure Francoia, in Bayle, article Hailan, note D. 

© De Rebus gestis Francorum, which appeared about 1616. Biog. Unir. 
vol. xiii. p. 119. Compare, respecting the author, Méséray, Hist. de France, 
vol. ii. p. 363, with Audigier, l Origine des François, vol. ii. p. 118, who 
complains of his opinion about Clovis, ‘quoy qu'il fasse profession de re- 
lever la gloire des François.’ Even the superficial Boulainvilliers (Hist. de 
Calncien Gouvernement, vol. ii. p. 166) contemptuously notices ‘les réturi- 
cieus postérieurs, tels que Paul Emule.’ 
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kings of France; and from it he unhesitatingly copies 
those idle stories which Emilius loved to relate. This 
will give us some idea of the credulity of a writer, who 
was reckoned by his contemporaries to be, beyond all 
comparison, the greatest historian France had produced. 
But this is not all. Du Haillan, not content with bor- 
rowing from his predecessor every thing that was most 
incredible, gratifies his passion forthe marvellous by some 
circumstances of his own invention. He begins his his- 
tory with a long account of a council which, he says, was 
held by the celebrated Pharamond, in order to determine 
whether the French should be governed by a monarch 
or by an aristocracy. It is, indeed, doubtful if any weak 
person as Pharamond ever existed ; and it is certain that, 
if he did exist, all the materials had long perished from 
which an opinion could be formed respecting him.’ But 
Du Haillan, regardless of these little difficulties, gives us 
the fullest information touching the great chieftain; and, 
as if determined to tax to the utmost the credulity of his 
readers, mentions, as members of the council of Phara- 
mond, two persons, Charamond and Quadrek, whose very 
names are invented by the historian.” 


7 Compare Sismondi, Hist. des Français, vol. i. pp. 176, 177, with Mont- 
losier, Monarchie Française, vol. i, pp. 43, 44. Philippe de Comines, though 
superior to Sismondi and Montlosier in point of ability, lived in the middle 
ages, and therefore had no idea of doubting, but simply says, ‘ Pharamond 
fut esleu roy, l'an 420, et regna dix ans.’ Mim, de Comines, livre vii. 
chap. xxvii. vol. iii. p. 232. But De Thou, coming a hundred years after 
Comines, evidently suspected that it was not all quite right, and therefore 
puts it on the authority of others. ‘ Pharamond, qui selon nos historiens a 
portó le premier la couronne des François.’ De Thow, Hest. Univ, vol. x. 
p. 530. See a singular passage on Pharamond in Mém. de Duplessis Mornay, 
vol. ii. p. 405. . 

8 Sorel (La Bibliothèque Francoise, Paris, 1667, p: 373) says of Du Hail- 
lan, ‘On lui peut reprocher d'avoir donné un commencement fabuleux à son 
histoire, qui est entièrement de son invention, ayant fait tenir un conseil 
entre Pharamond et ses plus fidelles conseillers, pour sçauoir si ayant la puis- 
sance en main il deuoit reduire les François au gouvernement aristocratique 
ou monarchique, et faisant faire une harangue à chacun d'eux pour soustenir 
son opinion. On y voit les noms de Charamond et de Quadrek, personnages 
imaginaires.’ Sorel, who had a glimmering notion that this was not exactly 
the way to write history, adds, ‘ C'est une chose fort surprenante. On est 
fort peu asseuré si Pharamond fut jamais au monde, et quoy qu'on scache 
qu'il y ait esté, c'est une terrible hardiesse d'en raconter des choses qui 
n'ont aucun appuy.’ 
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Such was the state of historical literature in France 
early in the reign of Henry III. A great change was, how- 
ever, at hand. The remarkable intellectual progress made 
by the French towards the close of the sixteenth century 
was, as I have shown, preceded by that sceptism whic 
appears to be itsnecessary precursor. The spirit of doubt, 
which had begun with religion, was communicated to 
literature. The impulse was immediately felt in every 
department of knowledge, and now it was that history 
first emerged from a debasement in which it had for cen- 
turics been sunk. On this subject, a mere statement of 
dates may be of service to those persons who, from a dis- 
like to general reasoning, would otherwise deny the con- 
nexion which I wish to establish. In 1588 was published 
the first sceptical book ever written in the French lan- 
guage.? In 1598, the French government, for the first 
time, ventured upon a great public act of religious tolera- 
tion. In 1604, De Thou published that celebrated work, 
which is allowed by all critics to be the first great history 
composed by a Frenchman.” And at the very moment 
when these things were passing, another eminent French- 
man, theillustrious Sully," was collecting the materials for 
his historical work, which, though hardly equal to that of 
De Thou, comes immediately after it in ability, in import- 
ance, and in reputation. Nor can we fail to remark, that 
both these great historians, who left all their predecessors 
immeasurably behind them, were the confidential ministers 
and intimate friendsof Henry IV., the first king of France 
whose memory is stained by the imputation of heresy, and 
the first who dared to change his religion, not in conse- 


9 ‘Tie erate Regung des skeptischen Geistes finden wir in den Ver- 
suchen des Michael von Montaigne.’ Zennemann, Gesch. der Philos. vol. ix. 
p. +45. i 

3o The first volume appeared in 1604. See Le Long, Bibliotheque His- 
torique de la France, vol. ii. p. 375; and preface to De Thou, Hist. Unir. 
vol. i. p. iv. 

1 Sismondi has scarcely done justice to Sully: but the reader will find s 
fuller account of him in Capefigue, Hist. de la Réforme, vol. viii. p. 10f-117; 
aud a still betterone in Blangui, Histowe de l'Economie Politique, vol i. 
pp. 347-361. 
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quence of any theological arguments, but on the broad 
and notorious ground of political expediency.” 

But it was not merely over such eminent historians 
as these that the sceptical spirit displayed its influence. 
The movement was now becoming sufficiently active to 
leave its marks in the writings of far inferior men. There 
were two particulars in which the credulity of the earlier 
historians was very striking. These consisted in the un- 
critical manner in which, by blindly copying their prede- 
cessors, they confused the dates of different events; and 
in the readiness with which they believed the most impro- 
bable statements, upon imperfect evidence, and often upon 
no evidence at all, It is surely a singular proof of that 
intellectual progress which I am endeavouring to trace, 
that, within a very few years, both these sources of error 
were removed. in 1597, Serres was appointed historio- 
grapher of France; and, in the same year, he published 
his history of that country. In this work, he insists 
upon the necessity of carefully recording the date of each 
event; and the example, which he first set, has, since his 
time, been generally followed.“ The importance of this 
change will be willingly acknowledged by those who 
are aware of. the confusion into which history has been 


12 According to D’Aubigné, the king, on his conversion, said, ‘Je ferai 
voir & tout le monde que je n'ai esté persuadé par autre théologie que la 
nécessité de l'estat? Smediey's Reformed Religion in France, vol. ii. p., 303. 
That Henry felt this is certain; and that he expressed it to his friends is 
probable; but he had a difficult game to play with the Catholic church; 
and in one of his edicts we find ‘une grande Joye de son retour à l'église, 
dont il attribuoit la cause à la grace du Tout-Puissant, et aux prières de ses 
fidèles sujets’? De Thou, Hist. Univ. vol. xii. pp. 105, 106. Compare, at 
pp. 468, 469, the message he sent to the pope. 

13 Marchand, Dictionnaire Llistorique, vol. ii. pp. 205, 209, La Haye, 1758, 
folio. This curious and learned work, which is much less read than it de- 
serves, contains the only good account of Serres I have been able to meet 
with ; vol. ii. pp. 197-215. 

4 ‘On ne prenoit presque aucun soin de marquer les dates des événe- 
mens dans les ouvrages historiques. . . . De Serres reconnut ce défaut; et 
pour y remédier, il rechercha avec beaucoup de soin les dates des éyénemens 
qu'il avoit à employer, et les marqua dans son histoire le plus exactement 
qu'il lui fut possible. Cet exemple a été imité depuis par la plipart de ceux 

ui l’ont suivi; et c'est i lui qu'on est redevable de Tavantage qu'on tire 
d'une pratique si nécessaire et si utile.’ Marchand, Dict. Historique, vol. il. 
. 206. 
P z232 
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thrown by the earlier writers having neglected, what now 


secms, so obvious a precaution. Scarcely had this innova- 
tion been established, when it was followed, in the same 
country, by another of still greater moment. This was 
the appearance, in 1621, of a history of France, by Scipio 
Dupleix; in which, for the first time, the evidence for his- 
torical facts was published with the factsthemselves. It 
is needless to insist upon the utility of a step which, more 
than any other, has taught historians to be industrious 
in collecting their authorities, and careful in scrutinizing 
them.'® ‘To this may be added, that Dupleix was also 
the first Frenchman who ventured to publish a system 
of philosophy in his own language." lt is true, that the 
system itself is intrinsically of little value;!® but, at the 
time it appeared, it was an unprecedented, and, on that 
account, a profane attempt, to unfold the mysteries of 
philosophy in the vulgar speech; and, in this point of 
view, supplies evidence of the increasing diffusion of a 
spirit bolder and more inquisitive than any formerly 
known. It is not, therefore, surprising, that, almost at the 


15 ‘Tl est le premier historien qui ait cité en marge ses autorités: pré- 
caution absolument nécessaire quand on n`ccrit pas "bistoire de son tem 
à moins qu'on ne s'en tienne aux faita connus.” CEucres de Voltaire, vol. xix. 
p. 95. And the Biog. Univ. vol. xii. p. 277, saya, ‘On doit lui faire bon- 
neur d'avoir cité en marge les auteurs dont il s est servi; précaution indis 
pensable, que lon connaissait peu avant lui, et que les historiens modernes 
névlizent trop aujourd'hui.’ Bassompicrre, who had a quarrel with Du- 
pleix, has given some eurious details respecting him and his History ; but 
they are, of course, not to be relied on. Mém. de Baxsompierre, vol. iii. p. dot, 
857. Patin speaks favourably of his history of Henry IV. Lettres 2 Patin, 
vol. i. p. 17: but compare Sully, Œrconomies Ruyales, vol. ix. pp. 121, 249. 

16 The ancients, as 13 well known, rarely took this trouble. fure’s His. 
of Greek Literature, vol. iv. pp- 197, 306, 307. But what is much mor 
curious is, that, even in scientific works, there was an equal looseness; and 
Cuvier says, that, in the sixteenth century, ‘on se bornait a dire, d'une 
manière générale, Aristote a dit telle chose, sans indiquer ni le passage ni le 
livre dans lequel la citation se trouvait.’ Cuvier, Hist. des Sciences, part i 
p. 63; and at p. X9, ‘suivant usage de son temps, Gessner n'indique pas 
avec précision les endroits d'où il a tiré ses citations :’ see also p. 214, 

7 e Le premier ouvrage de philusophie publié dans cette langue.’ Biog. 
Univ. vol. xii. p. 277, 

13 So it seemed to me, when I turned over ita leaves a few years apv. 
However, Patin says, ‘ea philosophie françoise n'est pas mauvaise.’ Lettres 
de Patin, vol. iii. p. 357. On the dialectic powers of Dupleix, see a favour- 
able judgment in Humilton's Diseuss. on Philos. p. 119. 
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same moment, there should be made, in the same country, 
the first systematic attempt at historical scepticism. 
The system of philosophy by Dupleix appeared in 1602; 
and in 1599, La Popeliniére published at Paris what he 
calls the History of Histories, in which he criticizes his- 
torians themselves, and examines their works with that 
sceptical spirit, to which his own age was deeply in- 
debted.!? This able man was also the author of a Sketch 
of the New History of the French; containing a formal 
refutation of that fable, so dear to the early historians 
according to which the monarchy of France was founded 
by Francus, who arrived in Gaul after the conclusion of 
the siege of Troy.” 

It would be useless to collect all the instances in which 
this advancing spirit of scepticism now began to purge 
history of its falsehoods. I will only mention two or 
three more of those which have occurred in my reading. 
In 1614, De Rubis published at Lyons a work on the 
European monarchies; in which he not only attacks the 
long-established belief respecting the descent from Fran- 
cus, but boldly asserts, that the Franks owe their name to 
their ancient liberties.“! In 1620, Gomberville, in a 
dissertation on history, refutes many of those idle sto- 
ries respecting the antiquity of the French, which had 
been universally received until his time,** And, in 1630, 


19 Biog. Univ, vol. xxxv. p. 402. Sorel (Bibliothique Françoise, p. 105), 
who is evidently displeased at the unprecedented boldness of La Popeliniére, 
says, ‘il dit ses sentimens en bref des historiens de toutes les nations, et de 
plusieurs langues, et particulièrement des historiens françois, dont il parle 
avec beaucoup d’asseur ince.’ 

20 4 Il refute l'opinion, alors fort aceréditée, de l'arrivée dans les Gaules 
de Francus et des Troyens.” Biog, Univ. vol. xxxv. p. 402. Compare Le 
Long, Bibliothèque Historique de la Franee, vol. ii, p: 39. Patin says that 
De Thou was much indebted to him: ‘ M. de Thou a pris hardiment de la 
Popeliniére.’ Lettres de Patin, vòl. i. p. 222, There isa notice of Pope- 
liniére, in connexion with Richer, in Mém, de Richeliew, vol. v. p, 349, 

21 <J] refute Jes fables qu'on avancoit sur l'origine des François, ap- 
puyées sur le témoignage du faux Bérose. [] dit que leur nom vient de leur 
ancienne franchise.’ Le Long, Bibliothèque Jfaterique, vol. ii. p. 750. 

22 Compare Sorel, Bibliothèque Françoise, p. 208, with Du Fremoy, Mé- 
thode pour étudier T Histoire, vol. x. p. 4, Paris, 1772. There is an acconnt 
of Gomberville in Zes Historiettes de Fallomanit des Réau, vol. viii, pp. 15-19; 
a singularly curious book, which is, for the seventeenth century, what 
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Berthault published at Paris the ‘ French Florus, in whid 
he completely upsets the old method; since he laysit dow 
as a fundamental principle, that the origin of the Frenel 
must only be sought for in those countries where the: 
were found by the Romans.” 

All these, and similar productions, were, however, en 
tirely eclipsed by Mezeray’s History of France; the firs 
volume of which was published in 1648, and the last i 
1651.** It is, perhaps, hardly fair to his predecessors, t 
call him the first general historian of France;” but ther 
can be no doubt that his work is greatly superior to am 
that had yet been seen. The style of Mezeray is admit 
ably clear and vigorous, rising, at times, to considerabi 
eloquence. Besides this, he has two other merits mud! 
more important. These are, an indisposition to beliet 
strange things, mercly because they have hitherto bee 
believed; and an inclination totake the side of the peopl 
rather than that of their rulers.” Of these principle 
the first was too common among the ablest Frenchmen « 
that time to excite much attention.”” But the other pri 


Brantome is for the sixteenth. I ought to have mentioned earlier the inimitat 
ridicule with which Rabelais treats the habit historians had of tracing t 
genealogies of their heroes back to Noah. CEuvres de Rabelais, vol. i. pp. l- 
and vol. ii. pp. 10-17; see also, at vol. v. pp. 171, 172, his defence of t 
antiquity of Chinon. 

23 4 L'auteur croit qu'il ne faut pas la chercher ailleurs que dans le pa 
où ils ont été connus des Romains, c'est-à-dire entre Elbe et le Rhin.’ . 
Long, Bibliothèque Historique, vol. ii. p. 56. This work of Berthault’s w. 
for many years, a text-book in the French colleges, Biog. Unir. vol : 

. B47. 

24 The first volume in 1643; the second in 1646; and the last in 16 
Biog. Univ. vol. xxviii. p. 510. 

2 4 The French have now their first general historian, Mezeray.’ M 
lams Literature of Europe, vol. iii. p. 228; and see Stephen's Lectures o | 
History of France, 1851, vol. i. p. 10. | 

20 Bayle says, that Mezeray is, ‘de tous les historiens celui qui favor 
le plus les peuples contre la cour.’ Le Long, Bibliothèque Historique, vol. 

. Ixxxvi. 

Pa Though it did not prevent him from believing that sudden tempe 
and unusual appearances in the heavens, were aberrations, due to sup 
natural interference, and, aa such, were the prognosticators of politi 
change. Mezeray, Hist. de France, vol, i. pp. 202, 228, 238, 241, 310.7 
vol. ii. pp. 485, 573, 1120, vol. iii. pp. 31, 167, X94; instructive passages 
proving hat, even in powerful minds, the scientific and secular method 1 
still feeble. 
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ciple enabled Mezeray toadvance an important step before 
all his contemporaries. He was the first Frenchman who, 
in a great historical work, threw off that superstitious re- 
verence for royalty which had long troubled the minds 
of his countrymen, and which, indeed, continued to haunt 
them for another century. As a necessary consequence, 
he was also the first who saw that a history, to be of real 
value, must be a history, not only of kings, but of nations, 
A steady perception of this principle led him to incor- 
porate into his book matters which, before his time, no 
one cared to study. He communicates all the information 
he could collect respecting the taxes which the people had 
paid ; the sufferings they had undergone from the griping 
hands of their governors; their manners, their comforts, 
even the state of the towns which they inhabited; in a 
word, what affected the interests of the French people, as 
well as what affected the interests of the French mon- 
archy.” These were the subjects which Mezeray prefer- 
red to insignificant details respecting the pomp of courts 
and the lives of kings. ‘These were the large and com- 
prehensive matters on which he loved to dwell, and 
on which he expatiated; not, indeed, with so much ful- 
ness as we could desire, but still with a spirit and an 
accuracy which entitles him to the honour of being the 
greatest historian France produced before the eighteenth 
century. 

This was, in many respects, the most important change 
which had yet been effected in the manner of writing his- 
tory. Ifthe plan begun by Mezeray had been sorinphetol 
by his successors, we should possess materials, theabsence 
of which no modern researches can possibly compensate. 
Some things, indeed, we should, in that case, haye lost. 
We should know less than we now know of courts and of 
camps. We should have heard less of the peerless beauty 


28 What he did on these subjects is most remarkable, considering that 
some of the best materials were unknown, and in manuseript, and that even 
De Thou gives scarcely any information respecting them; so that Mezery 
had no model. See, among other passages which have struck me in the 
first volume, pp. 145-147, 204, 353, 366, 862-205, 530, 531, 681, 812, 046, 
pT Oommen his indignant expressions at vol, ii, p. 721. 
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of French queens, and of the dignified presence of French 
kings. We might even have missed some of the links of 
that evidence by which the genealogies of princes and 
nobles are ascertained, and the study of which delights the 
curiosity of antiquaries and heralds. But, on the other 
hand, we should have been able to examine the state of 
the French people during the latter half of the seventeenth 
century; while, as things now stand, our knowledge of 
thein, in that most important period, is inferior in accu- 
racy and in extent to the knowledge we possess of some 
of the most barbarous tribes of the earth.*? If the ex- 
ample of Mezeray had been followed, with such additional 
resources as the progress of affairs would have supplied, 
we should not only have the means of minutely tracing 
the growth of a great and civilized nation, but we should 
have materials that would suggest or verify those ori- 
ginal principles, the discovery of which constitutes the 
real use of history. 

But this was not to be. Unhappily for the interests of 
knowledge, the march of French civilization was, at this 
period, suddenly checked. Soon after the middle of the 
seventeenth century, that lamentable change took place 
in France, which gave a new turn to the destinies of the 
nation. The reaction which the spirit of inquiry under- 
went, and the social and intellectual circumstances which, 
by bringing the Fronde to a premature close, prepared 
the way for Louis XIV., have been described in a former 
part of this volume, where I have attempted to indicate 
the general effects of the disastrous movement. It now 
remains for me to point out how this retrogressive tend- 
ency opposed obstacles to the improvement of historical 
literature, and prevented authors, not only from relating 


29 Those who have studied the French memoirs of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, know how little can be found in them respecting the condition of the 
people: while the fullest private correspondence, such as the letters of 
Sevigné and De Maintenon, are equally unsatisfactory. The greater part of 
the evidence now extant has been collected by M. Monteil, in his valuable 
work, Histoire des divers Ttutas but whoever will pnt all this together mu-t 
admit, tnat we are Letter informed as to the condition of many savage tribe- 
than we are concerning the lower classes of France during the reign of 
Louis XIV. 
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with honesty what was passing around them, but also 
from understanding events which had occurred before 
their time. 

The most superficial students of French literature 
must be struck by the dearth of historians during that 
long period in which Louis XIV. held the reins of govern- 
ment.” To this, the personal peculiarities of the king 
greatly contributed. . His education had been shamefully 
neglected; and as he never had the energy to repair its 
deficiencies, he all his life remained ignorant of many 
things with which even princes are usually familiar."’ Of 
the course of past events he knew literally nothing, and 
he took no interest in any history except the history of 
his own exploits. Among a free people, this indifference 
on the part of the sovereign could never have produced 
injurious results; indeed, as we have already seen, the ab- 
sence of royal patronage is, in a highly civilized country, 
the most favourable condition of literature. But at the 
accession of Louis XIV. the liberties of the French were 
still too young, and the habits of independent thought too 
recent, to enable them to bearup against that combination 
of the crown and the church, which was directed against 
them. The French, becoming every day more servile, at 
length sunk so low, that, by the end of the seventeenth 
century, they seemed to have lost even the wish of resist- 
ance. ‘The king, meeting no opposition, endeayoured to 
exercise over the intellect of the country an authority 
equal to that with which he conducted its government.” 


3° This is noticed in Sismondi, Mist. des Français, vol. xxvii. pp. 181, 
182; also in Villemain, Littérature Française, vol, ii. pp. 20, 30. na 
D Argenson, Réflexions sur les Historiens Francois, in Mémwvires de [ Académie 
des Inscriptions, vol. xxviii. p. O27, with Livulamvilliers, Ancien Clouverne- 
ment de la France, vol. i. p. Fy. 

31 «Le jeune Louis XIV n'avait reçu aucune éducation intellectuelle,’ 
Capefiqgue’s Richelieu, Mazarin et la Fronde, vol, i, p., 245, On the eduen- 
tion of Louis XIV., which was as shamefully neglected as that of our George 
II., see Lettres inédites de Maintenon, vol, it. p. 309; Duclos, Mém. Seorets, 
vol. i. pp. 167, 168; Mém. de Brienne, vol. i. pp. 391-993. 

32 On his political maxims, see Lemontey, Etablisement de Lows AAV, 

p. 325-327, 407, 408. The eloquent remarks made by M. Ranke npon an 
tralian despotism, are admirably applicable to his whole system: ‘ Sonder- 
bare Gestalt menschlichen Dinge! Die Kräfte des Landes bringen den Hof 
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In all the great questions of religion and of politics, the 
spirit of inquiry was stifled, and no man was allowed to 
express an opinion unfavourable to the existing state of 
things. As the king was willing to endow literature, he 
naturally thought that he had a right to its services. Au- 
thors, who were fed by his hand, were not to raise their 
voices against his policy. They received his wages, and 
they were bound to do the bidding of him who paid them. 
When Louis assumed the government, Mezeray was still 
living; though I need hardly say that his great work was 
published before this system of protection and patronage 
came into play. The treatment to which he, the great his- 
torian of France, was now subjected, was a specimen of the 
new arrangement. He received from the crown a pension 
of four thousand francs; but when he, in 1668, published 
an abridgment of his History,” it was intimated to him, 
that some remarks upon the tendency of taxation were 
likely to cause offence in high quarters. As, however, it 
was soon found that Mezeray was too honest and too fear- 
less to retract what he had written, it was determined to 
have recourse to intimidation, and half of his pension was 
taken from him.® But as this did not produce a proper 
effect, another order was issued, which deprived him of the 
remaining half; and thus early, in this bad reign, there 


hervor, der Mittelpunkt des Tofes ist der Fürst, das letzte Product des 
gesammten, Lebens ist zuletzt das Selbstgefühl des Fürsten? Die Päpse, 
vol. ii. p. 266. 

33 His Abrégé Chronologique was published in 1668, in three volume: 
quarto. Biog. Univ. vol. xxviii. p. 510. Le Long (Bibliotheque Historique, 
vol. iii. p. lxxxv.) says, that it was only allowed to be published in conse- 
quence of a ‘privilège’ which Mezeray had formerly obtained. But there 
seems to have been some difficulty, of which these writers are not aware : for 
Patin, in a letter dated Paris, 23 December 1664, speaks of it as being then 
in the press: ‘on imprime ici en grand-in-quarto un Abrégé de l'Histoire 
de France, par M. Mezeray.’ Lettres de Patin, vol. ii. p. 503: compare p. 
665. It long remained an established school-book: see D’Argenson’s Essay, 
in Mém. de T Académie, vol. xxviii. p. 685 ; and Works of Sir William Temple, 
vol. iii. p. 70. 

st Barridre, Essai sur les Mecurs du Dixr-septiéme Siècle, prefixed to Mém. 
de Brienne, vol. 1. pp. 129, 130, where reference is made to his original cor- 
respondence with Colbert. This treatment of Mezeray is noticed, but imper- 
fectly, in Boulainvilliers, Hist. de (Ancien Gouvernement, vol. 1. p. 196: in 
Lemontey, Etablissement de Louis, p. 331; and in Palissot, Mém, pour l Hut. 
de Lit. vol, ii. p. 161. 
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was set an example of punishing a man for writing with 
honesty upon a subject in which, of all others, honesty 
is the first essential.” 

Such conduct as this showed what historians were to 
expect from the government of Lonis X1V. Several years 
later, the king took another opportunity of displaying the 
same spirit. Fénelon had been appointed preceptor to the 
grandson of Louis, whose early vices his firmness and 
judgment did much torepress.” But asingle circumstance 
was thought sufficient to outweigh the immense service 
which Fénelon thus rendered to the royal family, and, if 
his pupil had come to the throne, would have rendered 
prospectively to the whole of France. His celebrated ro- 
mance, Telemachus, was published in 1699, as it appears, 
without his consent.” The king suspected that, under 
the guise of a fiction, Fénelon intended to reflect on the 
conduct of government. It was in vain that the author 
denied so dangerous an imputation. The indignation of 
the king was not to be appeased. He banished Fénelon 
from the court; and would never again admit to his pre- 
sence a man whom he suspected of even msinuating a 
criticism upon the measures adopted by the adminis- 
tration of the country.” 

If the king could, on mere suspicion, thus treat a great 
writer, who had the rank of an archbishop and the repu- 
tation of a saint, it was not likely that he would deal more 
tenderly with inferior men. In 1681, the Abbé Primi, an 


s In 1685 was published at Paris what was called an improved edition of 
Mezeray’s History ; that is, an edition from which the honest remarks were 
expunged. See Le Long, Bibliothèque Historique, vol. ii. p. 53, vol, iv. p. S81; 
ani Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, vol. iii. p. 583, Paris, 1543. Hampden, who 
knew Mezeray, has recorded an interesting interview he had with him in 
Paris, when the great historian lamented the loss of the liberties of France. 
See Calamy’s Life of Himself, vol, i. pp, 892, 393. 

36 Sismondi, Hist. des Français, vol. xxvi. pp. 240, 241. 

37 í Par l'infidélité d'un domestique chargé de transcrire le manuscrit,’ 
Biog. Univ. vol. xiv. p. 289; and see Peignot, Dict. des Livres condammnds 
vol. i. pp. 134, 135. It was suppressed in France, and aoe in Holland 
in the same year, 1699. Lettres de Sevigné, vol. vi, pp. 454, 455 note. 

$8 «Louis XIV prit le Télémaque pour une personnalité. . . Comme il 
(Fénelon) avait déplu au roi, il mourut dans l'exil’ Lerminier, Philos. du 
Droit, vol. ii. pp. 219, 220; and see Sidele de Lows XIV, chap. xxxii, in 
Œuvres de Voltaire, vol, xx. p. 307. 
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Italian, then residing at Paris, was induced to write a 
history of Louis XIV. The king, delighted with the idea 
of perpetuating his own fame, conferred several rewards 
upon the author: and arrangements were made that the 
work should be composed in Italian, and immediately. 
translated into French. But when the history appea 
there were found in it some circumstances which it was 
thought ought not to have been disclosed. On this ac- 
count, Louis caused the book to be suppressed, the papers 
of the author to be seized, and the author himself to be 
thrown into the Bastille.” 

Those, indeed, were dangerous times for independent 
men; times when no writer on politics or religion was 
sate, unless he followed the fashion of the day, and de- 
fended the opinions of the court and the church. The 
king, who had an ins&tiable thirst for what he called 
glory,” laboured to degrade contemporary historians into 
mere chroniclers of his own achievements. He ordered 
Racine and Boileau to write an account of his reign; he 
settled a pension upon them, and he promised to supply 
them with the necessary materials.“ But even Racine 
and Boileau, poets though they were, knew that they 
would fail in satisfying his morbid vanity; they, there- 
fore, received the pension, but omitted to compose the 
work for which the pension was conferred. So notorious 
was the unwillingness of able men to meddle with history, 
that it was thought advisable to beat up literary recruits 
from foreign countries. The case of the Abbé Primi has 


3 These circumstances are related in a letter from Lord Preston, dated 
Paris, 22 July 1682, and printed in Dalrymple’s Memoirs, pp. 141, 142, 
appendix to vol.i. The account given by M. Peignot (Litres condamnés, 
vol. ii. pp. 52, 53) is incomplete, he being evidently ignorant of the existence 
of Lord Preston's letter. 

* An able writer has well called him ‘glorieux plutót qu’appréciateur 
de la vraie gloire.’ Flassan, Histoire de la Diplomatie Francawue, vol. iv. 
y. 390, 

11 In 1677, Madame de Sevigné writes from Paris respecting the king: 
‘Vous savez bien qu'il a donné deux mille écus de pension à Îtacine et à 
Despréaux, en leur commandant de travailler à son histoire, dont il aura soin 
de donner des Mémoires? Lettres de Sevigné, vol. iii. p. 362. Compar 
Evoge de Valincourt, in (Eurres de Fontenelle, vol. vi. p. 883; and Hughes's 
Letters, edit. 1773, vol. ii. pp. 74, 75. 
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just been mentioned ; he was an Italian, and only one year 
later a similar offer was made to an Englishman. In 1683, 
Burnet visited France, and was giyen to understand that 
he might receive a pension, and that he might even enjoy 
the honour of conversing with Louis himself, provided 
he would write a history of the royal affairs; such his- 
tory, it was carefully added, being on the ‘side’ of the 
French king.” | 

Under such circumstances as these, it is no wonder 
that history, so far as its great essentials are concerned, 
should have rapidly declined during the power of Louis 
XIV. It became, as some think, more elegant; but it cer- 
tainly became more feeble. The language in which it was 
composed was worked with great care, the periods neatly 
arranged, the epithets soft and harmonious. For that was 
a polite and obsequious age, full of reverence, of duty, and 
of admiration. In history, as it was then written, every 
king was a hero, and every bishop was a saint. All un- 
pleasant truths were suppressed ; nothing harsh orunkind 
was to be told. These docile and submissive sentiments 
being expressed in an easy and flowing style, gave to his- 
tory that air of refinement, that gentle, unobtrusive gait, 
which made it popular with the classes that it flattered. 
But even so, while its form was polished, its life was ex- 
tinct. All its independence was gone, all its honesty, all 
its boldness. The noblest and the most difficult depart- 
ment of knowledge, the study of the movements of the 
human race, was abandoned to every timid and creeping 
intellect that cared to cultivate it. There were Boulain- 
villiers, and Daniel, and Maimbourg, and Varillas, and 
Vertot, and numerous others, who in the reign of Louis 
XIV. were believed to be historians; but whose histories 
have scarcely any merit, except that of enabling us to 
appreciate the period in which such productions were 


4 Burnet relates this with delightful simplicity: ‘Others more probably 
thought that the king, hearing | was a writer of history, had a mind to 


engage me to write on his side. I was told a pension would be offered me. 
But I made no steps towards it ; for though I was offered an audience of the 
king, I excused it, since I could not have the honour to be presented to that 


king by the minister of England.’ Burnett's Own Time, vol. ii. p. 385, 
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admired, and the system of which they were the repre- 
sentatives. 

To give a complete view of the decline of historical 
literature in France, from the time of Mezeray until early 
in the eighteenth century, would require a summary of 
every history which was written; for all of them were 
pervaded by the same spirit. But, as this would occupy 
much too large a space, it will probably be thought suffi- 
cient if I confine myself to such illustrations as will bring 
the tendency of the age most cear y before the reader; 
and for this purpose, I will notice the works of two his- 
torians I have not yet mentioned; one of whom was cele- 
brated as an antiquary, the other as a theologian. Both 
possessed considerable learning, and one was a man of un- 
doubted genius; their works are, therefore, worth atten- 
tion, as symptoms of the state of the French intellect late 
in the seventeenth century. The name of the antiquary 
was Audigier; the name of the theologian was Bossuet: 
and from them we may learn something respecting the 
way in which, during the reign of Louis XIV., it was 
usual to contemplate the transactions of past ages. 

The celebrated work of Audigier, on the Origin of the 
French, was published at Paris in 1676. It would be 
unjust to deny that the author was a man of great and 
careful reading. But his credulity, his prejudices, his re- 
verence forantiquity, and his dutiful admiration forevery 
thing established by the church and the court, warped his 
judgment to an extent which, in our time, seems incre- 
ible; and, as there are probably few persons in England 
who have read his once famous book, I will give an out- 
line of its leading views. 

In this great history we are told, that 3464 years after 
the creation of the world, and 590 years before the birth 
of Christ, was the exact period at which Sigovese, nephew 
to the king of the Celts, was first sent into Germany.* 

43 During many years it enjoyed great reputation ; and there is no historr 
written in that period respecting which Le Long gives so many details 
See his Bibliotheque Historique de la France, vol. ii. pp. 18, 14. Compare 
La Bibliothèque de Leber, vol. ii. p. 110, Paris, 1839. 

“t Audigier, L'Origine des François, Paris, 1676, vol. i. p. 5. See ala 
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Those who accompanied him were necessarily travellers; 


and as, in the German language, wandeln means to go, we 


have here the origin of the Vandals.” But the antiquity 
of the Vandals is far surpassed by that of the French. 
Jupiter, Pluto, and Neptune, who are sometimes supposed 
to be gods, were in reality kings of Gaul.” And, if we 
look back a little further, it becomes certain that Gallus, 
the founder of Gaul, was no other than Noah himself; for 
in those days the same man frequently had two names.“ 
As to the subsequent history of the French, it was fully 
equal to the dignity of their origin. Alexander the Great, 
even in all the pride of his victories, never dared to attack 
the Scythians, who were a colony sent from France.” It 
is from these great occupiers of France that there have 
proceeded all the gods of Europe, all the fine arts, and all 
the sciences.*? The English themselves are merely a co- 
lony of the French, as must be evident to whoever consi- 
ders the similarity of the words Angles and Anjou;” and 
to this fortunate descent the natives of the British islands 
are indebted for such bravery and politeness as they still 
possess.°! Several other points are cleared up by this 
great critic with equal facility. The Salian Franks were 
so called from the rapidity of their flight;°* the Bretons 


p- 45, where he congratulates himself on being the first to clear up the his- 
tory of Sigovese. 

Audigier, vol. i. p. 7. Other antiquaries have adopted the same pre- 
posterous etymology. See a note in Kemble's Sarons in England, vol i. 

4l. 

48 ‘(Or le plus ancien Jupiter, le plus ancien Neptune, et le plus ancien 
Pluton, sont ceux de Gaule; ils la divisérent les premiers en Celtique, 
Aquitaine et Belgique, et obtinrent chacun une de ces parties en partage, 
Jupiter, qu'on fait régner au ciel, eut la Celtique. . . . Neptune, qu'on fait 
régner sur les eaux, et sur les mers, eut l'Aquitaine, qui n'est appellée de la 
sorte qu'à cause de l’abondance de ses eaux, et de la situation sur l'océan.’ 
Audigier, L Origine des Francois, vol. i. pp. 223, 224. 

“ Seo his argument, vol. i. pp. 216, 217, beginning, ‘le nom de Noé, 
que portérent les Galates, est Ga fis ;' and compare vol. 1i. p. 100, where he 
expresses surprise that so little should have been done by previous writers 
towards establishing this obvious origin of the French. 

48 Audigier, vol. 1. pp. 196, 197, 255, 256. 

49 c Voila donc les anciennes divinites d'Europe, originaires de Gaule, 
aussi bien que les beaux arts et les hautes sciences.’ Audigier, vol. i. p. 204. 

50 Ibid. vol. i. pp. 73, 74. He sums up, ‘c'en est assez pour relever 
l'Anjou, à qui cette gloire appartient légitimement.” 

51 Vol. i. pp. 265, 266. s Vol i. p. 149, 
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were evidently Saxons; and even the Scotch, about whose 
independence so much has been said, were vassals to the 
kings of France.** Indeed, it is impossible to exaggerate 
the dignity of the crown of France; it is difficult even to 
conceive its splendour. Some have supposed that the em- 
perors are superior to the kings of France, but this is the 
mistake of ignorant men; for an emperor means a mere 
military ruler, while the title of king includes all the 
functions of supreme power.” To put the question, there- 
fore, on its real footing, the great king Louis XIV. is an 
emperor, as have been all his predecessors, the illustrious 
rulers of France, for fifteen centuries. And it is an 
undoubted fact, that Antichrist, about whom so much 
anxiety is felt, will never be allowed to appear in the world 
until the French empire has been destroyed. This, says 
Audigier, it would be idle to deny; for it is asserted by 
many of the saints, and it is distinctly foreshadowed by 
St. Paul, in his second epistle to the Thessalonians.” 
Strange as all this appears, there was nothing in it to 
revolt the enlightened age of Louis XIV. Indeed, the 
French, dazzled by the brilliancy of their prince, must 
have felt great interest in learning how superior he was 
to all other potentates, and how he had not only been 
preceded by a long line of emperors, but was in fact an 
emperor himself. They must have been struck with awe 
at the information communicated by Audigier respecting 
the arrival of Antichrist, and the connexion between that 
important event and the fate of the French monarchy. 
They must have listened with pious wonder to the illus- 
tration of these matters from the writings of the fathers, 
and from the epistle to the Thessalonians. All this they 
would easily receive; because to worship the king, and 
venerate the church, were the two cardinal maximsof that 

43° Vol. ii. pp. 179, 180. 4 Vol. ii. p. 269. 

6 Vol. ii. p. 124. 56 Vol. ii. pp. 451-454. 

57 + A quoy nous pourrions ioindre un autre monument fort authentique, 
cert le ré-ultat de certains pères, et de certains docteurs de l'église, qui 
ticnnent que lAnte-christ ne viendra point au monde, qu'après la discec- 
tion, C'est-à-dire après la dissipation de nostre empire. Leur fondement est 


dans la seconde épistre de saint Paul aux Thessaloniciens.’ Audigier, vol. ii. 
p. 192. 
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age. To obey, and to believe, were the fundamental ideas 
of a period, in which the fine arts did for a time flourish,— 
in which the perception of beauty, though too fastidious, 
was undoubtedly keen,—in which taste and the imagina- 
tion, in its lower departments, were zealously cultivated, 
—but in which, on the other hand, originality and inde- 
pendence of thought were extinguished, the greatest and 
the largest topics were forbidden to be discussed, the sci- 
ences were almost deserted, reforms and innovations were 
hated, new opinions were despised, and their authors pun- 
ished, until at length, the exuberance of genius being 
tamed into sterility, the national intellect was reduced to 
that dull and monotonous level which characterizes the 
last twenty years of the reign of Louis XIV. 

In no instance can we find a better example of this 
reactionary movement, than in the caseof Bossuet, bishop 
of Meaux. The success, and indeed the mere existence, 
of his work on Universal History, becomes, from this point 
of view, highly instructive. Considered by itself, the book 
is a painful exhibition of a great genius cramped by a 
superstitious age. But considered in reference to the time 
in which it appeared, it is invaluable as a symptom of the 
French intellect; since it proves, that towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, one of the most eminent men, in 
one of the first countries of Europe, could willingly submit 
to a prostration of judgment, and could display a blind 
credulity, of which, in our day, even the feeblest minds 
would be ashamed; and that this, so far from causing 
scandal, or bringing a rebuke on the head of the author, 
was received with universal and unqualified applause. 
Bossuet was a great orator, a consummate dialectician, and 
an accomplished master of those vague sublimities bywhich 
most men are easily affected. All these qualites he, a few 
years later, employed in the production of what is proba- 
bly the most formidable work ever directed against Pro- 
testantism.°? But when he, leaving these matters, entered 

58 This is the opinion of Mr. Hallam respecting Bossuet’s History of the 


Variations of Protestant Churches. Const, Hist. vol i. p. 486: compare 
Lerminier, Philos, du Droit, vol. ii. p. 86. Attempts haye been made by 
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the vast field of history, he could think of no better way 
of treating his newsubject, than by following the arbitrary 
rules peculiar to his own profession." His work is an au- 
dacious attempt to degrade history to a mere handmaid 
of theology.© Asif, on such matters, doubt were synony- 
mous with crime, he, without theslightest hesitation, takes 
every thing for granted which the church had been accus- 
tomed to believe. This enables him to speak with perfect 
confidence respecting events which are lost in the remotest 
antiquity. He knows the exact number of years which 
have elapsed since the moment when Cain murdered his 
brother; when the deluge overwhelmed the world; and 
when Abraham was summoned to his mission.®! The 
dates of these, and similar occurrences, he fixes with a 
precision, which might almost make us believe that they 

ad taken place in his own time, if not under his own 
eyes.” It is true, that the Hebrew books on which he 
willingly relied, supply no evidence of the slightest value 


Protestant theologians to retort against the Catholics the arguments of 
Bossuet, on the ground that religious variations are a n consequence 
of the honest pursuit of religious truth. See Blanco White's Evidence agaist 
Catholicism, pp. 109-112; and his Letters from Spain, by Doblado, p. 1%. 
With this I fully agree; but it would be easy to show that the argument i: 
fatal to all ecclesiastical systems with strictly defined creeds, and, therefor, 
strikes as heavily against the Protestant churches as against the Catholic. 
Beausobre, in his acute and learned work on Manicheism, seems to have 
felt this; and he makes the dangerous admission, ‘que si l'argument ds 
M. de Meaux vaut quelque chose contre la Réformation, il a la même force 
contre le Christianisme.’ Hist. de Manichée, vol. i. p. 526. On Bossuet as 
a controversialist, see Xäudlin, Geschichte der r Wissenschaften, 
vol. ii. pp. 43-45 ; and for a contemporary opinion of his great work, see a 
characteristic age in Lettres de Sevigné, vol. v. p. 409. 

5 His method is fairly stated by Sismondi, Hes. des Français, vol. xxv. 
. 427, 

P- o See, on this attempt of Bossuet’s, some good remarks in Stäudha. 
Geschichte der theologischen: Wissenschaften, vol. ii. 198 : ‘ Kirche und 
Christenthum sind für diesen Bischoff der Mittelp der ganzen Geschichte. 
Aus diesem Gesichtspuncte betrachtet er nicht nur die Patriarchen und 
Propheten, das Judenthum und die alten Weissagungen, sondern auch die 
Reiche der Welt.’ 

6l Bossuet, Discours sur l Histoire Universelle, pp. 10, 11, 16, 17; see almo, 
` at p. 00, a curious specimen of his chronological calculations. 

+ © He says, that if the ordinarily received dates of the Pentateuch and 
the Prophets are not true, then the miracles must fall, and the writing- 
themselves are not inspired. Hist. Univ. p. 360. It would be hard to fin, 
even in the works of uet, a more rash assertion than this. 
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concerning thechronology even of their own people; while 
the information they contain respecting other countries is 
notoriously meagre and unsatisfactory.” But so narrow 
were the views of Bossuet upon history, that with all this 
he, in his own opinion, had no concern. The text of the 
Vulgate declared, that these things had happened at a 
particular time; and a number of holy men, calling them- 
selves the council of the church, had, in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, pronounced the Vulgate to be authen- 
tic, and had taken upon themselves to place it above all 
other versions." This theological opinion was accepted 
by Bossuet as an historical law; and thus the decision of 
a handful of cardinals and bishops, in a superstitious and 
uncritical age, is the sole authority for that early chrono- 
logy, the precision of which is, to an uninformed reader, 
a matter of great admiration.” 

In the same way, because Bossuet had been taught 
that the Jews are the chosen people of God, he, under the 
title of Universal History, almost confines his attention to 
them, and treats this obstinate and ignorant race asif they 
formed the pivot upon which the affairs of the universe 
had been made to turn. His idea of an universal his- 


63 Indeed the Jews have no consecutive chronology before Solomon. See 
Bunsen’s Egypt, vol. i. pp. viii. xxv. 170, 178, 185, vol. ii. p. 809. 

«4 Doing this, as they did everything else, on account, not of reason, but 
of dogma; for, as a learned writer says, ‘T'Église a bien distingué certains 
livres en apocryphes et en orthodoxes; elle s'est prononcée d'une manière 
formelle sur le choix des ouvrages canoniques; néanmoins sa critique n'a 
jamais été fondée sur un examen raisonné, mais seulement sur la question de 
savoir si tel ou tel écrit était d'accord avec les dogmes qu'elle enseignait.” 
Maury, Légendes Preuses, p. 224. 

65 Theologians have always been remarkable for the exactness of their 
knowledge on subjects respecting whith nothing is known; but none of them 
have surpassed the learned Dr, Stukeley. In 1730, this eminent divine 
writes: ‘But according to the calculations I have made of this matter, I 
find God Almighty ordered Noah to get the creatures into the ark on Sun- 
day the 12th of October, the very day of the autumnal equinox that year ; 
and on this present day, on the Sunday se’nnight following (the 19th of 
October), that terrible catastrophe began, the moon being past her third 
quarter.’ Nichols’s Illustrations of the Eighteenth Century, vol. ii. p. 792. 

6 < Premièrement, ces anpii ont pour la plupart une liaison nécessaire 
avec l'histoire du peuple de Dieu. Dieu s'est servi des Assyriens et des Baby- 
loniens pour châtier ce peuple ; dea Perses pour le rétablir; d'Alexandre et 
de ses premiers successeurs pour le protéger; d'Antiochus l'IMustre et de 
ses successeurs pour l'exercer; des Romains pour sòutenir sa liberté contre 


daJ 
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tory excludes those nations who were the first to react 
civilization, and to some of whom the Hebrews owed the 
scanty knowledge which they subsequently acquired.’ 
He says little of the Persians, and less of the Egyptians 
nor does he even mention that far greater people betwee 
the Indus and the Ganges, whose philosophy formed on 
of the elements of the school of Alexandria, whose subt! 
speculations anticipated all the efforts of European meta 
physics, and whose sublime inquiries, conducted in thei 
own exquisite language, date from a period when th 
Jews, stained with every variety of crime, were a plun 
dering and vagabond tribe, wandering on the face of th 
earth, raising their hand against every man and ever 
man raising his hand against them. 

When he enters the more modern period, he allow 
himself to be governed by the same theological prejudice: 
So contracted is his view, that he considers the whole hi: 
tory of the church as the history of providential inte! 
ference; and he takes no notice of the manner in whic! 
contrary to the original scheme, it has been affected b 
foreign events. Thus, for example, the most importar 
fact relating to the early changes in Christianity, is th 
extent to which its doctrines have been influenced by th 
African form of the Platonic philosophy. But this, Bo: 


les rois do Syrie, que ne songeaient qu'à le détruire.” Bossuet, Hid. Uni 
? 382. Well may M. Lerminier say (Philos. du Droit, vol. ii. p. 87), th 
ossuet ‘a sacrifié toutes les nations au peuple juif.’ 

67 On the extraordinary and prolonged ignorance of the Jews, even to th 
time of the Apostles, see Mackay's Progress of the Intellect, vol. i. pp. 13-4 
a work of profound learning. 

6 Tho original scheme of Christianity, as stated by its Great Auth 
(Matthew x. 6, and xv. 24), was merely to convert the Jews; and if the d 
trines of Christ had never extended beyond that ignorant people, they eul 
not havo received those modifications which philosophy imposed upon then 
The whole of this subject is admirably discussed in Mackay's Progress of t 
Intellect in Religious Development, vol. ii. pp. 382 .; and on the ‘wi 
versalism,’ first clearly announced ‘by the Hellenist Stephen,’ see p. +~ 
Neander makes a noticeable attempt to evade the difficulty caused by th 
changes in Christianity from ‘various outward causes:’ see his Zfidory | 
the Church, vol. iii. p. 125, 

© Neander (Hist. of the Church, vol. ii. p. 42) even thinks that Cerinthn 
whose views are remarkable as being do point where Gnosticiem an 
Judaism touch each other, borrowed his system from Alexandria. Rut th! 
though not unlikely, seems only to rest on the authority of Theodunt. O 
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suet never mentions; nor does he even hint that any such 
thing had occurred. It suited his views to look upon the 
church as a perpetual miracle, and he therefore omits the 
most important event in its early history.” To descend 
a little later: every one acquainted with the progress of 
civilization will allow. that, no small share of it is due to 
those gleams of light, which, in the midst of surrounding 
darkness, shot from the great centresof Cordova and Bag- 
dad. These, however, were the work of Mohammedanism ; 
and as Bossuet had been taught that Mohammedanism is 
a pestilential heresy, he could not bring himself to believe 
that Christian nations had derived anything from so cor- 
rupt a source. The consequence is, that he says nothin g of 
that great religion, the noise of which hasfilled the world ;™ 
and having occasion to méntion its founder, he treats him 
with scorn, as an impudent impostor, whose pretensions it 
is hardly fitting to notice.“ ‘The great apostle, who dif- 
fused among millions of idolaters the sublime verity of one 
God, is spoken of by Bossuet with supreme contempt; be- 
cause Bossuet, with the true spirit of his profession, could 
see nothing to admire in those whose opinions differed 


the influence of the Platonism of Alexandria in developing the idea of the 
Logos, see Neander, vol. ii. pp. 304, 306-314, Compare Sharpe's List, of 
Egupt, vol. ii. pp. 152 seq. 

10 And having to mention Clemens Alexandrinus, who was more deeply 
versed in the philosophy of Alexandria than were any of the other fathers, 
Bossuet merely says, p. 08, À peu près dans le même temps, le saint 
prétre Clément Alexandrin déterra les antiquités du paganisme pour le 
confondre.’ 

71 About the time that Dossuet wrote, a very learned writer calculated 
that the area of the countries which professed Mohammedaniam, exceeded, 
by one fifth, those where Christianity was believed. See Drerewood's 
Inquiries touching the Diversity of Languages and Religions, Lond, 1674, 
yp. 144, 145. The estimate of Southey (Vindierw Leelee Anglicane, 
{ondon. 1826, p. 48), s very vague; but it 1s much easier to judge of the 
extent of Mohammedan countries than of the extent of their population. 
On this latter point we have the most conflicting statements, In the nine- 
teenth century, there are, according to Sharon Turner (Hist. of England, 
vol. iii. p. 485, edit. 1839), eighty million Mohammedans; according to Dr. 
Elliotson (Human Physiology, p. 1055, edit. 1840), more than a hundred and 
twenty-two million; while, according to Mr, Wilkin (note in Sir Thomas 
Browne's Works, vol. ii. p. 37, edit. 1835), there are n hundred and eighty- 
eight million. 

73 4 Le faux prophète donna ses victoires pour toute marque de sa mission,” 
Bossuet, p. 125. 
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from his own. But when he has occasion to mention 
some obscure member of that class to which he himself 
belonged, then it is that hescatters his praises with bound- 
less profusion. In his scheme of universal history, Mo- 
hammed is not worthy to play a part. He is passed by; 
but the truly great man, the man to whom the human 
race is really indebted, is—Martin, bishop of Tours. He 
it is, says Bossuet, whose unrivalled actions filled the uni- 
verse with his fame, both during his lifetime and after his 
death.”* It is true, that not one educated man in fifty has 
ever heard the name of Martin, bishop of Tours. But 
Martin performed miracles, and the church had made hin 
a saint ; his claims, therefore, to the attention of historians 
must be far superior to the claims of one who, like Mohan- 
. med, was without these advantages. Thus it is that, in 
the opinion of the only eminent writer on history during 
the power of Louis X1V., the greatest man Asia has ever 
produ ced, and one of the greatest the world has ever seen, 
is considered in every way inferior to a mean and ignorant 
monk, whose most important achievement was the erection 
of a monastery, and who spent the best part of his life in 
useless solitude, trembling before the superstitious fancies 
of his weak and ignoble nature.” 


73 The greatest Mohammedan writers have always expressed ideas regard- 
ing the Deity more lofty than those possessed by the majority of Christians 
The Koran contains noble passages on the oneness of God; and for the 
views of their ordinary theologians, I may refer to an interesting Moham- 
medan sermon, in Transactions of the Bombay Society, vol. i. pp. 146-158 
See also, in vol. iii. pp. 308-448, an Essay by Vans Kennedy; and compar 
a remarkable passage, considering the quarter from which it come, m 
Autobiography of the Emperor Jehangueir, p. 44. Those who are so thought- 
less as to believe that Mohammed was a hypocrite, had better study the 
admirable remarks of M. Comte (Philos. Pos, vol. v. pp. 76, 77), who truly 
says, ‘qu'un homme vraiment supérieur n’a jamais pu exercer aucune 
action sur ses semblables sans être d'abord lui-même intimement con- 
vaincu. 

74 «Saint Martin fut fait évêque de Tours, et remplit tout l'univers da 
bruit de sa sainteté et de ses miracles, durant sa vie, et après sa mut 
Bossuet, Hist. Univ. p. 111. , 

15 The Benedictines have written the lifo of Martin in their Hist. Lit. d 
la France, vol. i. part ii. pp. 413-417, Paris, 1733, áto. They say that bo 
erected the first monastery in Gaul: ‘Martin, toujours passionné pour la 
solitude, érizea un monastère qui fut le premier que l'un eùt encore vi dan 
len Gaules.’ p. 414. At p. 415, they mako the unnecessary admission, that 
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Such was the narrow spirit with which the great facts 
of history were contemplated by a writer, who, when he 
was confined to his own department, displayed the most 
towering genius. This contracted view was the inevitable 
consequence of his attempt to explain the complicated 
movements of the human race by principles which he had 
generalized from his own inferior studies." Nor need 
any one be offended, that, from a scientific point of view, 
I assign to the pursuits of Bossuet a rank lower than that 
in which they are sometimes placed. It is certain that 
religious dogmas do, in many eases, influence the affairs 
of men. But it is equally certain, that as civilization ad- 
vances, such influence decreases, and that even when the 
power of those dogmas was at its height, there were many 
other motives by which the actions of mankind were also 
governed, And since the study of history is the study of 
the aggregate of these motives, it is evident that history 
must be superior to theology; just as the whole is supe- 
rior to a part. A neglect of this simple consideration has, 
witha few eminent exceptions, led allecelesiastical authors 
into serious errors. It has induced in them a disposition 
to disregard the immense variety of external events, and 
to suppose that the course of affairs is regulated by some 
principles which theology alone can detect. This, indeed, 
is only the result of a general law of the mind, by which 
those who have any favourite profession, are apt to exag- 
gerate its capacity ; to explain events by its maxims, and 
as it were, to refract through its medium the occurrences 


the saint ‘n’avoit point étudié les sciences profanes.’ I may add, that the 
miracles of Martin are related by Fleury, who evidently believes that they 
were really performed. Fleury, Mist. Ecclésiastique, livre xvi. no. 31, vol. iv. 
pp. 215-217, Paris, 1758, 12mo. Neander, having the advantage of living 
a hundred years later than Fleury, is content to say, ‘ the veneration of his 
period denominated him a worker of miracles." Mist. of the Church, vol. iv. 
p. 494. There is a characteristic anecdote of him, from Sulpitius Severus, 
in Mosheim's Eccles, Hist, vol. i. p. 129. ; 

76 At pp. 479, 480, Bossuet gives a sort of summary of his historical prin- 
ciples; and if they are true, history is evidently impossible to be written. 
On this account, though fully recognizing the genius of Bossuet, I cannot 
agree with the remarks made upon him by M. Comte, Philos. Pos. vol. iv. 
p. 280, vol. vi. pp. 316, 317, 
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of life.” Among theologians, however, such prejudices 
are more dangerous than in any other profession, because 
among them alone are they fortified by that bold assump. 
tion of supernatural authority on which many of the 
clergy willingly rely. 

These professional prejudices, when supported by theo- 
logical dogmas, in a reign like that of Louis XIV.,"* are 
sufficient to account for the peculiarities which mark the 
historical work of Bossuct. Besides this, in his case, the 
general tendency was aggravated by personal characteris- 
tics. His mind was remarkable for a haughtiness, which 
we find constantly breaking out into a general contempt 
for mankind.” At the same time his amazing eloquence, 
and the effects which it never failed to produce, seemed to 
justify the overweening confidence that he felt in his own 
powers. There is, indeed, in some of his greatest efforts, 
so much of the fire and majesty of genius, that we are re- 
minded of those lofty and burning words with which the 
prophets of antiquity thrilled theirhearers. Bossuet, thus 
standing, as he supposed, onan eminence which raised him 
above the ordinary weaknesses of men, loved totaunt them 
with their follies, and to deride every aspiration of ther 
genius. Every thing like intellectual boldness seemed to 
gall hisown superiority.” It was this boundless arrogance 
with which he was filled, which gives to his works some of 
their most marked peculiarities. It was this, that made 


77 And then, as M. Charles Comte well says, they call this prejudice 
their moral sense, or their moral instinct. Comte, ité de Législatun, 
vol. i. p. 116. 

îs The connection between the opinions of Bossuet and the despotian cf 
Louis XIV. is touched on by Montlosier, who, however, has probably lais 
too much stress on the influence which the civil law exercised over both. 
Montlosier, Monarchie Française, vol. ii. p. 90. 

3 Je belonged to a class of historians, described by a celebrated writer 
in a single sentence: ‘dans leurs écrits l'auteur parait souvent grand, maii 
Fhumanitó est toujours petite.’ Tocqueville, Démoeratie, vol. iv. p. 1:30. 

*o Hardly any one acquainted with the writings and the history of Bosut 
will require evidence of his singular arrogance. But the reader may consult 
Sismondi, Hist. des Franç. vol, xxvi. p. 247; and on his treatment of Féne- 
Jon, which was the most shameful transection of his life, compare Burat’? 
Own Time, vol. iv. p. 884, with Capefigue's Louis XIV, vol. ii. p. 58: where 
there is printed one of the many epiyrams to which the conduct of Bosw t 


gave rise, 
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him strain every nerve to abase and vilify those prodigious 
resources of the human understanding, which are often 
despised by men who are ignorant of them; but which in 
reality are so great, that no one has yet arisen able to scan 
them in the whole of their gigantic dimensions, It was 
this same contempt for the human intellect, that made 
him deny its capacity to work out for itself the epochs 
through which it has passed; and, consequently, made 
him recur to the dogma of supernatural interference. It 
was this, again, that, in those magnificent orations which 
are among the greatest wonders of modern art, caused 
him to exhaust the language of eulogy, not upon intel- 
lectual eminence, but upon mere military achievements, 
upon great conquerors, those pests and destroyers of 
men, who pass their lives in discovering new ways of slay- 
ing their enemies, and in devising new means of aggravat- 
ing the miseries of the world. And, to descend still lower, 
it was this same contempt for the dearest interests of 
mankind, which made him look with reverence upon a 
king, who considered all those interests as nothing; but 
who had the merit of enslaving the mind of France, and 
of increasing the power of that body of men, among 
whom Bossuet himself was the most distinguished. 

In the absence of suflicient evidence respecting the 
general state of the French at the end of the seventeenth 
century, it is impossible to ascertain to what extent such 
notions as these had penetrated the popular mind. But, 
looking at the manner in which government had broken 
the spirit of the country, [ should be inclined to suppose 
that the opinions of Bossuet were very acceptable to his 
own generation. This, however, is a question rather of 
curiosity than of importance; for only a few years later 
there appeared the first symptoms of that unprecedented 
movement, which not merely destroyed the political insti- 
tutions of France, but effected a greater and more per- 
manent revolution in every department of the national 
intellect. At the death of Louis XIV., in literature, as 
well as in politics, in religion, and in morals, every thing 
was ripe for reaction. The materials still existing are so 
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ample, that it would be possible to trace with considerable 
minuteness the steps of this great process; but it will, I 
think, be more agreeable to the general scheme of this 
Introduction, if I pass over some of the intermediate links, 
and confine myself to those salient instances in which 
the spirit of the age is most strikingly portrayed. 
There is, indeed, something extraordinary in the 
change which, in France, one ger eration was able to effect 
in the method of writing history. The best way, perhaps, 
to form an idea of this, will be to compare the works of 
Voltaire with those of Bossuet ; because these great authors 
were probably the most able, and were certainly the most 
influential, Frenchmen during the period they respectively 
represented. The first great improvement hich we find 
in Voltaire, as compared with Bossuet, is an increased 
perception of the dignity of the human intellect. Inad- 
dition to the circumstances already noticed, we must re- 
member that the reading of Bossuet lay in a direction 
which prevented him from feeling this. He had no 
studied those branches of knowledge where great things 
have been achieved; but he was very conversant with 
the writings of the saints and fathers, whose speculations 
are by no means calculated to give us a high opinion of 
the resources of their own understanding. Thus accus 
tomed to contemplate the workings of the mind in what 
is, on the whole, the most puerile literature Europe has 
ever produced, the contempt which Bossuet felt for man- 
kind went on increasing; until it reached that inordinate 
degree which, in his later works, is painfully conspicuous. 
But Voltaire, who paid no attention to such things 88 
these, passed his long life in the constant accumulation of 
real and available knowledge. His mind was essentially 
modern. Despising unsupported authority, and heedless 
of tradition, he devoted himself to subjects in which the 
triumph of the human reason is too apparent to be mir 
taken. The more his knowledge advanced, the more he 
admired those vast powers by which the knowledge had 
been created. Hence his admiration for the intellect of 
man, so far from diminishing, grew with his growth; and, 
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just in the same proportion, there was strengthened his 
love of humanity, and his dislike to the prejudices which 
had long obscured its history. That this, in the march 
of his mind, was the course it actually followed, will be 
evident to any one who considers the different spirit of 
his works, in reference to the different periods of life in 
which they were produced. 

The first historical work of Voltaire was a life of 
Charles XII., in 1728.8% At this time his knowledge was 
still scanty, and he was still influenced by the servile tra- 
ditions of the preceding generation. It is not, therefore, 
wonderful, that he should express the greatest respect for 
Charles, who, among the admirers of military fame, will 
always preserve a certain reputation; though his only 
merits are, that he ravaged many countries and killed 
many men. But we find little sympathy with his un- 
fortunate subjects, the accumulations of whose industry 
supported the royal armies ;** nor is there much pity for 
those nations who were oppressed by this great robber in 
the immense line of his conquests from Sweden to Tur- 
key. Indeed, the admiration of Voltaire for Charles is 
unbounded. He calls him the most extraordinary man 
the world had ever seen ;* he declares him to be a prince 
full of honour;** and while he scarcely blames his infa- 


81 He says that he wrote it in 1728. Œuvres de Voltaire, vol. xxii. p. 5, 
but, according to M. Lepan (Vie de Voltaire, p. 882), ‘il parut en 1731.’ 
Both statements may be accurate, as Voltaire frequently kept his works for 
some time in manuscript. 

62 Sir A. Alison, who certainly cannot be accused of want of respect for 
military conquerors, says of Sweden, ‘the attempt which Charles XII, 
made to engage her in long and arduous wars, so completely drained the 
resources of the country, that they did not recover the loss for half a cen- 
tury.’ Hist. of Europe, vol. x. p. 504. See also, on the eliects produced by 
the conscriptions of Charles XII., Laing's Sweden, p: 50; Koch, Tableau des 
Révolutions, vol. ii. p. 63; and above all, a curious passage in Duclos, Mém. 
Secrets, vol. i. p. 448. Several of the soldiers of Charles XII. who were 
taken prisoners, were sent into Siberia, where Bell fell in with them early in 
the eighteenth century. Bell’s Travels in Asia, edit. Edinb. 1788, vol. i. 
pp. 223-224. 

83 Charles XII, l'homme le plus extraordinaire peut-être qui ait jamais 
été sur la terre, qui a réuni en lui toutes les grandes qualités de ses nieux, 
et qui n’a eu d'autre défaut ni d'autre malheur que de les avoir toutes 
outrées.’ Hist. de Charles XII, livre i., in Œuvres de Voltaire, vol., xxii. p. 30. 

8% í Plein d'honneur.’ Ibid. in Œuvres, vol. xxii, p. 03. 
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mous murder of Patkul,® he relates with evident emotion 
how the royal lunatic, at the head of forty servants, re- 
sisted an entire army.” In thc same way, he says, that 
after the battle of Narva, all the attemptsof Charles were 
unable to prevent medals from being struck at Stockholm 
in celebration of that event;®” although Voltaire well 
knew that a man of such extravagant vanity must have 
been pleased by so durable a homage, and although it is 
quite certain that if he had not been pleased, the medals 
would never have been struck: for who would venture, 
without an object, to offend, in his own capital, one of 
the most arbitrary and revengeful of princes? 

So far, it might appear that little had been gained in 
the method of writing history.” But, even thusearly, we 
find one vast improvement. In Voltaire’s life of Charles 
XII., faulty as it is, there are none of those assumptions 
of supernatural interference in which Bossuet delighted, 
and which were natural tothe reign of Louis XIV. The 
absence of this marks the first great stage in the French 
school of history in the eighteenth century; and we find 


8’ Which Burke, not without justice, compares to the murder of Me 
naldeschi by Christina. Burke's Works, vol. i. p. 412. See some remarks a 
the murder of Patkul, in Vattel, Droit dea Gena, vol. i. p. 230; and an se i 
count of it, from Swedish authorities, In Somer'’s Tracts, vol. xiii. pp. er 9-H, 
For Voltaire's version see hia (Furrer, vol. xxii. pp. 130, 137; which may 
be contrasted with Crichton and Wheaton’s History of Scandinavia, Edinb, 
J&R, vol. ii. p. 127. 

6 Curres de Voltaire, vol. xxii. pp. 250-200. It may interest sme 
persons to hear, that the litter in which this madman ‘ was borne from the - 
rattle of Pultava’ is still preserved at Moscow. Kohe Russia, p. 20. i 
was also seen by M. Custine. Custine's Russia, vol. iii. p. 263. 

‘7 «Sa modestie ne put empêcher qu'on ne frappat à Stockholm pnt . 
médailles pour perpétuer la mémoire de ces éyénenients.’ Charles XI, 
livre ii., in Gtueres, vol. xxii. p. 70, 

6s Even some of its geayeruphical details are said to be inaccurate. Cum - 
yare Villemain, Littérature au XVIIE Siècle, vol. ii. p. 38, with Awi 

tuxsia, p. 505, However, as M. Villemain saya, this must always bethe 
case, when writers, who only know a country from maps, attempt to entet 
into details respecting military geography. Tn regard to style, it canno be 
too highly praised; and a well-known critic, Lacretelle, calls it ‘le modes 
le plus accompli de narration qui existe dans notre langue.’ Lacretelle, Dir- 
huitième Siècle, vol. ii. p. 42. In 18433 it was still used as a text-book i8 
the French roval colleges, See Report on Education in France, in J 
of Stat, Soe vol. vi. p. 309. Further information respecting this work mat 
he found in Longchamp et Wagnière, Mem. sur Voltaire, vol. ii, p. 404; and 
in Mem. de Genlia, vol. viii. p. 224, vol. x. p. 304. 
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the same peculiarity in all the subsequent historians, 
none of whom recurred to a method, which, though suit- 
able for the purposes of theologians, is fatal to all inde- 
pendent inquiries, since it not only prescribes the course 
the inquirer is bound to take, but actually sets up a 
limit beyond which he is forbidden to proceed. 

That Voltaire should have infringed upon this ancient 
inethod only thirteen years after the deathof Louis XIV., 
and that he should have done this in a popular work, 
abounding with such dangerous adventures as are always 
found to teyppt the mind to an opposite course, is a step 
of no common merit, and becomes still more worthy of 
remark, if taken in connexion with another fact of con- 
siderable interest. This is, that the life of Charles XII. 
represents the first epoch, not only in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but also in the intellect of Voltaire himself.*’ After 
it was published, this great man turned awhile from his- 
tory, and directed his attention to some of the noblest 
subjects: to mathematics, to physics, to jurisprudence, 
to the discoveries of Newton, and to the speculations of 
Locke. In these things he perceived those capabilities 
of the human mind, which his own country had formerl 
witnessed, but of which during theauthority of Louis XIV. 
the memory had been almost lost. ‘hen it was that, with 
extended knowledge and sharpened intellect, he returned 
to the great field of history.” The manner in which he 


8 It is evident, from Voltaire's correspondence, that he afterwards became 
somewhat ashamed of the praises he had bestowed on Charles XIL In 1735, 
he writes to De Formont, ‘si Charles XII n'avait pas été excessivement 
grand, malheureux, et fou, je me serais bien donné de garde de parler de 
lui.’ Cures de Voltaire, vol. lvi. p. 402. In 1758, advancing still further, 
he says of Charles, ‘ voila, monsieur, ce que les hommes de tous les temps et 
de tous les pays appellent un héros; mais c'est le vulgaire de tous les temps 
et de tous les pays qui donne ce nom à la soif du carnage.’ hid. vol, Ix. 
» 411. In 1759, he writes, that he was then engaged on the history of 
Peter the Great: ‘mais je doute que cela soit aussi amusant que la vie de 
Charles XII; car ce Pierre n'était qu'un sage extraordinaire, et Charles un 
fou extraordinaire, qui se battait, comme Don Quichotte, contre des moulins 
a vent.’ vol. Ixi. p. 23: see also p. 350. These passages prove the constant 
progress Voltaire was making in his conception of what history ought to be, 
and what its uses were. 

9 In 1741, he mentions his increasing love of history. Correap. in Gouvres 
de Voltaire, vol. li. p. 96. 
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now treated his old subject, showed the change that had 
come over him. In 1752, appeared his celebrated work 
on Louis XIV.,” the very title of which is suggestive of 
the process through which his mind had passed. His 
former history was an account of a king; this is an 
account of an age. To the production of his youth he 
gave the title of a History of Charles XIL.; this he called 
the Age of Louis XIV. Before, he had detailed the peca- 
liarities of a prince; now, he considered the movements 
of a people. Indeed, in the introduction to the work, he 
announces his intention to describe, ‘not the actions of 
a single man, but the character of men.’ Nor, in this 
oint of view, is the execution inferior to the design. , 
Vhile he is contented with giving a summary of military 
achievements, on which Bossuet hung with delight, he 
enters at great length into those really important matters | 
which, before his time, found no place in the history of } 
France. He has one chapter on commerce and internal 
government ;* another chapter on finances ;* another on 
the history of science;® and three chapters on the pro 
gress of the fine arts. And though Voltaire did ne . 
attach much value to theological disputes, still he knew | 
that they have often played a great part in the affairs 
of men; he therefore, gives several distinct chapters to 
a relation of ecclesiastical matters during the reign of 





* Lord Brougham, in his life of Voltaire, says that it appeared in 1551. 
Lives of Men of Letters, vol. i. p. 108. But 1752 is the date given in Big. 
Unir. xlix. 478; in Quérard, France Lit. vol. x. p. 365; and in Lepan, Ve 
de Foltaire, p. 382. 

#2 On veut essayer de peindre à la postérité, non les actions d'un orl 
homme, mais l'esprit des hommes dans le siècle le plus éclairé qui fut jamais’ 
Siècle de Louis XIV, in Usuvres de Voltaire, vol. xix. p. 213. in bis 
correspondence respecting his work on Louis XIV., he carefully makes the 
same distinction. See vol, lvi. pp. 453, 488, 489, 500, vol. lvii pp. 337, 38- 
J4-f, vol. lix. p. 103. 

"3 Chap. xxix., in Wurres de Voltaire, vol. xx. pp. 234-267. 

Chap. xxx., in (Zuvres, vol. xx. pp. 267-291. This chapter is praised 
in Staclau’s Hist. of the Public Revenue, vol. iii. appendix, p. 77; an in- 
different work, but the best we have on the important subject to which it 
refers. 

v“ Chap. xxxi., in Œuvres, vol. xx. pp. 201-200; necessarily a very short 
chapter, becauso of the paucity of materials. 

% Chapters xxxii. to xxxiv., in Geuores, vol. xx. pp. 209-338. 
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Louis.” It is hardly necessary to observe the immense 
superiority which a scheme like this possessed, not only 
over the narrow views of Bossuet, but even over his own 
earlier history. Still it cannot be denied, that we find in 
it prejudices from which it was difficult fora Frenchman, 
educated in the reign of Louis XIV., to be entirely free. 
Not only does Voltaire dwell at needless length upon 
those amusements and debaucheries of Louis, with which 
history can have little concern, but he displays an evi- 
dent disposition to favour the king himself, and to pro- 
tect his name from the infamy with which it ought to be 
covered.”® : 

But the next work of Voltaire showed that this was a 
mere personal feeling, and did not affect his general views 
as to the part which the acts of princes ought to occupy 
in history. Four years after the appearance of the Age 
of Louis XIV., he published his important treatise on the 
Morals, Manners, and Character of Nations.” This is 
not only one of the greatest books which appeared during 
the eighteenth century, but it still remains the best on 
the subject to which it refers. The mere reading it dis- 
plays is immense;'!” what, however, is far more admir- 


97 Œuvres, vol. xx. pp. 338-464. 

*8 This disposition to favour Louis XIV. is noticed by Condorcet, who 
says it was the only early prejudice which Voltaire was unable to shake off: 
‘c'est le seul préjugé de sa jeunesse qu'il ait conservé.’ Condorcet, Fie de 
Voltaire, in Œuvres de Voltaire, vol. i. p. 286, See also, on this defect, 
Grimm et Diderot, Corresp. Lit. vol. ii. p. 182; Lemontey, Etablissement 
Monarchique, pp. 451, 452; Mém. de Brissot, vol. ii. pp. 88, 59. It is inter- 
esting to observe, that Voltaire’s earlier opinions were still more favourable 
to Louis XIV. than those which he afterwards expressed in his history. 
See a letter which he wrote in 1740 to Lord Harvey, printed in Cwores de 
Voltaire, vol. lviii. pp. 57-63. 

° Mr. Burton, in his interesting work, Life and Correspondence of Hume, 
vol. ii. p. 129, says it was ‘first published in 175(;' and the same date is 
given by Quérard (France Littéraire, vol. x. p. 350), who is a very accurate 
bibliographer ; so that Condorcet (Vie de Voltaire, p. 199) and Lord Broug- 
ham (Men of Letters, vol. 1. p. 98) are probably in error in assigning it to 
1757. In regard to its title, I translate ‘ Mceurs’ as ‘ morals and manners ;’ 
for M. Tocqueville uses ‘moeurs’ as equivalent to the Latin word ‘ mores.’ 
Tocqueville, Démocratie en Amérique, vol. iii. pp. 50, 84. 

10 Superficial writers are so much in the habit of calling Voltaire super- 
ficial, that it may be well to observe, that his accuracy kad been praised, 
not only by his own countrymen, but by several English authors of admitted 
learning. For three remarkable instances of this, from men whom no one 
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able, is the skill with which the author connects the 
various facts, and makes them illustrate each other, 
sometimes by a single remark, sometimes only by the 
order and position in which they are placed. Indeed, 
considered solcly as a work of art, it would be difficult 
to praise it too highly; while, as a symptom of the times, 
it is important to observe, that it contains no traces of 
that adulation of royalty which characterized Voltaire 
in the period of his youth, and which is found in all the 
best writers during the power of Louis XIV. In the 
whole of this long and important work, the great his- 
torian takes little notice of the intrigues of courts, or 
of the changes of ministers, or of the fate of kings; but 
he endeavours to discover and develop the different 
epochs through which Man has successively passed. ‘I 
wish,’ he says, ‘to write a history, not of wars, but of 
society; and to ascertain how men lived in the interior 
of their families, and what were the arts which they 
commonly cultivated.’ For, he adds, ‘my object is 
the history of the human mind, and not a mere detail 
of petty facts; nor am I concerned with the history of 
great lords, who made war upon French kings; but | 
want to know what were the steps by which men passed 
from barbarism to civilization.’!” 


will accuse of leaning towards his other opinions, see notes to Charles F., in 
Robertsons Works, pp. 431, 432; Barrington’s Observations on the Statutes, 
p: 293; and Warton's Hist. of English Poetry, vol. i. p. xvi. Even Sir W. 

ones, in his preface to the Life of Nader Shah, says, that Voltaire is ‘ the 
best historian’ the French have produced. Works of Sir William Jones, 
vol. v. p. 542; and compare the preface to his Persian Grammar, in Works, 
vol. ii. p. 123. 

1Ol J e voudrais découvrir quelle était alors la société des hommes, com- 
inent on vivait dans l'intérieur des familles, quels arts étaient cultivés plutot 
que de répéter tant de malheurs et tant de combats, funestes objets de 
Fhistoire, et lieux communs do la méchanceté humaine.’ Essai sr ls 
Meurs, chap. lxxxi., in G:rvrea, vol. xvi. p. 381. 

12 ¢ L'objet était l'histoire de l'esprit humain, et non pas le détail des faits 
presque toujours défizurés ; il ne s'agissait pas de rechercher, par exemple, 
de quelle famille était le seigneur de Puiset, ou le seigneur de Montlhén, 
qui firent la guerre à dea rois de France ; mais de voir par quels degrés on et 
parvenu de la rusticité barbare de ces temps à la politesse du notre.’ Sup- 
plement to Essai sur lex Moura, in Geurrea, vol. xviii. p. 435. Com 
fragmenta sur Udistoire, vol. xxvii. p. 214, with two letters in vol. lx. pp. 
lov, 15-4, vol. lxv. p. 370. 
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It was in this way that Voltaire taught historians to 
concentrate their attention on matters of realimportance, 
and to neglect those idle details with which history had 
formerly been filled. But what proves this to be a move- 
ment arising as much from the spirit of the age as from 
the individual author, is, that we find precisely the same 
tendency in the works of Montesquieu and Turgot, who 
were certainly the two most eminent of the contemporaries 
of Voltaire; and both of whom followed a method similar 
to his, in so far as, omitting descriptions of kings, courts, 
and battles, they confined themselvesto points which illus- 
trate the character of mankind, and the general march of 
civilization. And such was the popularity of this change 
in the old routine, that its influence was felt by other his- 
torians of inferior, but still of considerable, ability. In 
1755, Mallet!” published his interesting, and, at the time 
it was written, most valuable work, on the history of Den- 
mark ;!* in which he professes himself a pupil of the new 
school. ‘For why,’ he says, ‘should history be only a 
recital of battles, sieges, intrigues, and negotiations? And 
why should it contain merely a heap of petty facts and 
dates, rather than a great picture of the opinions, customs, 
and even inclinations of a people? ™® Thus too, in 1765, 
Mably published the first part of his celebrated work on 
the history of France ;'°° in the preface to which, he com- 
plains that historians ‘have neglected the origin of laws 


103 Mallet, though born in Geneva, was a Frenchman in the habits of his 
mind: he wrote in French, and is classed among French historians, in the 
report presented to Napoleon by the Institut, Dacter, Rapport sur les Pro- 
grès de l Histoire, p. 173. 

104 Göthe, in his Autobiography, mentions his obligations to this work, 
which, I suspect, exercised considerable influence over the early associations 
of his mind: ‘Ich hatte die Fabeln der Edda schon längst aus der Vorrede 
zu Mallet’s Danischer Geschichte kennen gelernt, und mich derselben so- 
gleich bemachtigt; sie gehörten unter diejenigen Mihrehen, die ich, von 
einer Gesellschaft aufgefordert, am liebsten erzählte.” Wahrheit u. Dichtung, 
in Goethe's Werke, vol. ii. part ii. p. 169. Percy, a very fair judge, thought 
highly of Mallet’s history, part of which, indeed, he translated. See a letter 
from him, in Michols's dilustrations of the Eighteenth Century, vol. vi, p. 710. 

105 Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, edit. Blackell, 1847, p. 78. 

166 The first two volumes were published in 1765; the other two in 1790. 
Biog. Univ. vol. xxvi. pp. 9, 12. 
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and customs, in favour of sieges and battles.’!°” In the 
same spirit, Velly and Villaret, in their voluminous his- 
tory of France, express regret that historians should 
usually relate what happens to the sovereign, in prefer- 
ence to what happens to the people, and should omit 
the manners and characteristics of a nation, in order to 
study the acts of a single man.’® Duclos, again, an- 
nounces that his history is not of war, nor of politics, 
but of men and manners :'® while, strange to say, even 
the courtly Hénault declares that his object was to 
describe Jaws and manners, which he calls the soul of 
history, or rather history itself.!!° 

Thus it was, that historians began to shift, as it were, 
the scene of their labours, and to study subjects connected 
with those popular interests, on which the great writers 
under Louis XIV. disdained to waste a thought. I need 
hardly observe, how agrecable such views were to the 
general spirit of the eighteenth century, and how well 
they harmonized with the temper of men who were striv- 
ing to lay aside their former prejudices, and despise what 
had once been universally admired. All this was but part 
of that vast movement, which prepared the way for the 
Revolution, by unsettling ancient opinions, by encourag- 
ing a certain mobility and restlessness of mind, and, 
above all, by the disrespect it showed for those powerful 
individuals, hitherto regarded as gods rather than as 


107 Mubly, Observ. sur 0 Hist. de France, vol. i. p. ii. ; and compare vol. iii 
. 289: but this latter passage was written several years later. 

103 é Bornes à nous apprendre les victoires ou les défaites du souverain, 
ils ne nous disent rien ou presque rien des peuples qu'il a rendus heureur 
ou malheureux, On ne trouve dans leurs écrits que longues descriptions de 
sides et de batailles; nulle mention des mœurs et de l'esprit de la nation. 
Elle y est presque toujours sacrifige & un seul homme.’ tatoire de France 
par Velly, Paris, 1770, dto, vol. i. p. ©; and see, to the same effect, the 

‘ontinuation by Villaret, vol. v. p. vi. 

109 «Si Phistoire que J'écris, n'est ni militaire, ni politique, ni écono- 
mique, du moins dans le sens que je conçois pour ces différentes jes, on 
me demandera quelle est done celle queje me pro d'écrire. ‘est l'his- 
toire des hommes et des mwurs.’ Duclos, Lows XIV e Lows X F, vol. i. 

. XXV. 

n9 <Je vouloia connoitre nos loix, nos moeurs, et tout ce qui est l'âme 
de histoire, ou plutót l'histoiro même.” Heénault, Nouvel Abrégé chronolo- 
gique de T Histoire de France, edit. Paris, 1775, vol. i. p. i. 
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meu, but who now, for the first time, were neglected by 
the greatest and most popular historians, who passed 
over even their prominent actions, in order to dwell upon 
the welfare of nations, and the interests of the people 
at large. 

To return, however, to what was actually effected by 
Voltaire, there is no doubt that, in his case, this tendeney 
of the time was strengthened by anatural comprehensive- 
ness of mind, which predisposed him to large views, and 
made him dissatisfied with that narrow range to which 
history had been hitherto confined.’ Whatever may be 
thought of the other qualities of Voltaire, it must be 
allowed that, in his intellect, every thing was on a great 
scale.!!? Always prepared for thought, and always ready 
to generalize, he was averse to the study of individual 
actions, unless they could be made available for the estab- 
lishment of some broad and permanent principle. Hence 
his habit of looking at history with a view to the stages 
through which the country had passed, rather than with 
a view to the character of the men by whom the country 
had been governed. The same tendency appears in his 
lighter works; and it has been well observed,” that, even 
in his dramas, he endeavours to portray, not so much the 
passions of individuals, as the spirit of epochs. In Maho- 
met, his subject is a great religion; in Alzire, the con- 
questof America; in Brutus,the formation of the Roman 
power; in the Death of Cesar, the rise of the empire upon 
the ruins of that power." 


111 Tn 1763, he writes to D’Argental: ‘il y a environ douze batailles 
dont je wai point parlé, Dieu merci, Saxe j'écris l'histoire de l'esprit 
humain, et non une gazette.’ CEuvres de Voltaire, vol. lxii. p. 51. See also 
his letter to Tabareau ( Lettres inédites de Voltaire, vol. i. p. 585): * Personne 
ne lit les détails des combats et des siéges; rien n'est plus ennuyeux que la 
droite et la gauche, les bastions et la contrescarpe.’ 

113 M. Lamartine characterizes him as ‘ce génie non pas le plus haut, 
mais le plus vaste de la France.’ Mist. des Girondins, vol. i. p. 180. 

u3 Biog. Univ. vol, xlix. p. 495. His Orphelin de la Chine is taken from 
Chinese sources: see Davis's China, vol. ii. p. 258. 

114 The surprising versatility of Voltaire's mind is shown by the fact, 
unparalleled in literature, that he was equally t as a dramatic writer 
and as an historian. Mr. Forster, in his wae o Life of Goldsmith, 1854, 
says (vol. i. p. 119), ‘Gray’s high opinion of Voltaire's tragedies is shared 

3B Z 
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By this determination to look upon the course of 
events as a great and connected whole, Voltaire was led 
to several results, which have been complacently adopted 
by many authors, who, even while using them, revile him 
from whoin they were taken. He was the first historian 
who, rejecting the ordinary method of investigation, en- 
deavoured, by large general views, to explain the origin 
of feudality ; and, by indicating some of the causes of its 
decline in the fourteenth century,” he laid the foundation 
for a philosophic estimate of that important institution." 
He was the author of a profound remark, afterwards 
adopted by Constant, to the effect, that licentious religious 
ceremonies have no connexion with licentious national 
morals.!!? Another observation of his, which has been 


by one of our greatest authorities on such a matter now living, Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, whom I have often heard maintain the marked superiority of 
Voltaire over all his countrymen in the knowledge of dramatic art, and the 

ower of producing theatrical effects.’ Compare Correspondence of Gray and 

ason, edit. Mitford, 1855, p. 44. 

MS Essai sur les Mours, chap. lxxxv., in Œuvres, vol. xvi. p. 412, and 
elsewhere. 

16 During the eighteenth century, and, I may say, until the publication 
in 1818 of Hallam’s Middle Ages, there was in the English language no 
comprehensive account of the feudal system; unless, perhaps, we except 
that given by Robertson, who in this, as in many other matters of historr, 
was a pupil of Voltaire. Not only Dalrymple, and writers of his kind, but 
even Hlackstone, took so narrow a view of this great institution, that ther 
were unable to connect it with tho general state of society to which it 
belonged. Some of our historians gravely traced it back to Moses, in whose 
laws they found the origin of allodial lands. See a charming in 
Barry's History of the Orkney Islands, p- 219. On the spirit of feudality, 
there are some remarks well worth reading in Comte’s Philos. Post. vol. v. 

» 893-413. 

a Constant, in his work on Roman polytheism, says, ‘des rites indi- 
cens peuvent étre pratiqnés par un peuple religieux avec une grande pureté 
de cœur. Mais quand Vincrédulité atteint ces peuples, ces rites sont pour 
lui la cause et le prétexte de la plus révoltante corruption.’ This 

is quoted by Mr. Milman, who calls it ‘ extremely profound and just.’ 
Milman's History of Christianity, 1840, vol. i. p. 28. And so it is—extremely 
profound and just. But it happens that precisely the same remark was 
made by Voltaire, just about the time that Constant was born. Speaking 
of tho worship of Priapus, he says (Essai sur les Mors, chap. eiii, in 
Œuvres de Voltaire, vol. xvii. p. 341), ‘nos idées de bienséance nous por- 
tent à croire qu'une cérémonie qui nous parait si infâme n’a été inventée 
que par la débauche ; mais il n’est guère croyable que la dépravation des 
mœurs ait jamais chez aucun peuple établi des cérémonies religieuses. Il 
est probable, au contraire, que cette coutume fut d'abord introduite dans 
les temps de simplicité, ct qu'on ne pensa d'abord qu’à honorer la Divinité 
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only partly used by writers on ecclesiastical history, is 
pregnant with instruction. He says, that one of the rea- 
sons why the bishops of Rome acquired an authority so 
superior to that of the eastern patriarchs, was the greater 
subtlety of the Greek mind. Nearly all the heresies pro- 
ceeded from the east; and, with the exception of Hon- 
orius I., not a single pope adopted a system condemned 
by the church. This gave to the papal power an unity 
and consolidation, which the patriarchal power was unable 
to reach; and thus the Holy See owes part of its autho- 
rity to the early dullness of the European fancy." 

t would be impossible torelate all the original remarks 
of Voltaire, which, when he made them, were attacked as 
dangerous paradoxes, and are now valued as sober truths. 
He was the first historian who recommended universal 
freedom of trade; and, although he expresses himself with 
great caution,’ still the mere announcement of the idea 
in a popular history forms an epoch in the progress of 
the French mind. He is the originator of that important 
distinction between the increase of population and the 


dans le symbole de la vie qu’elle nous a donnée, Une telle cérémonie a då 
inspirer la licence à la jeunesse, et paraitre ridicule aux esprits sages, dans 
les temps plus raffinés, plus corrompus, et plus éclairés.” Compare the 
remarks on the indecency of the Spartan customs, in Thirlwall’s Hist, of 
Greece, vol. i. pp. 326, 327. 

118 Essai sur les Mecurs, chaps. xiv. and xxxi., in Œuvres, vol. xv. pp. 591, 
514. Neander observes, that in the Greek church there were more heresies 
than in the Latin church, because the Greeks thought more; but he has 
failed to perceive how this favoured the authority of the popes. Neander's 
History of the Church, vol. ii. pp. 198, 199, vol. iii. pp. 101, 492, vol, iv. 
p. 90, vol. vi. p. 293, vol. vill. p. 257. 

119 In his account of the trade of Archangel, he says, ‘les Anglais obtin- 
rent le privilége d’y commercer sans payer aucun droit; et c'est ainsi que 
toutes les nations devraient eut-être négocier ensemble.’ Mist. de Russie, 
part i. chap. i., in Œuvres, vol. xxiii. p. 35. Remarkable words to have been 
written by a Frenchman, born at the end of the seventeenth century; and 
yet they have, so far as I am aware, escaped the attention of all the histo- 
rians of political economy. Indeed, on this, as on most matters, sufficient 
justice has not been done to Voltaire, whose opinions were more necurate 
than those of Quesnay and his followers. However, Mr. M‘Culloch, in 
noticing one of the economical errors of Voltaire, honestly admits that his 
‘opinions on such subjects are, for the most part, very correct,” Jf‘ Cwulloch's 
Principles of Political Economy, p. 530. For proof of his sympath with 
Turgot’s efforts to establish free trade, compare Lettres inédites de Voltaire, 
vol. ii. pp. 367, 403, 423, with Longchamp, Mém. sur Voltaire, vol. i. pp. 376, 


378. 
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increase of food, to which political economy has been 
greatly indebted ;'”° a principleadopted several years later 
by Townsend, and then used by Malthus as the basis of 
his celebrated work.!?! He has, moreover, the merit of 
being the first who dispelled the childish admiration with 
which the Middle Ages had been hitherto regarded, and 
which they owed to those dull and learned writers, who, 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, were the prin- 
cipal investigators of the early history of Europe. These 
industrious compilers had collected extensive materials, 
which Voltaire turned to good account, and by their aid 
overthrew the conclusions at which theauthors had them- 
selves arrived. In his works, the Middle Ages are, for 
the first time, represented as what they really were,—a 
period of ignorance, ferocity, and licentiousness; a period 
when injuries were unredressed, crime unpunished, and 
superstition unrebuked. It may be said, with some show 
of justice, that Voltaire, in the picture he drew, fell into 
the opposite extreme, and did not sufficiently recognize 
the merit of those truly great. men, who, at long intervals, 
stood here and there, like solitary beacons, whose light 
only made the surrounding darkness more visible. Still, 
after every allowance for that exaggeration which a reac- 


120 “The idea of the different ratios by which population and food in- 
crease, waa originally thrown out by Voltaire; and was picked up and 
expanded into many a goodly volume by our English political economists in 
the present century.’ Laing's Notes, second series, p: 2. 

121 It is often said that Malthus was indebted to Townsend's writings for 
his views on population ; but this obligation has been too strongly stated, az, 
indeed, is always the case when charges of plagiarism are brought against 
great worka. Still, Townsend is to be considered as the precursor of Mal- 
thus; and if the reader is interested in tracing the paternity of ideas, he will 
find some interesting economical remarks in Townsend's Jt 
Spain, vol. i. pP. 370, 383, vol. ii. pp. 85, 337, 387-303; which must be com- 
pared with WCullochs Literature of Political Economy, pp. 259, 281-3. 

‘oltaire having preceded these authors, has, of course, fallen into errors 
whieh they avoided : but nothing can be better than the wa in which he 
opposes the ignorant belief of his own time, that every thing should be done 
to increase population. ‘Le point principal n'est pas d'avoir du superflu en 
hommes, mais de rendre ce que nous en avons le moins malheureux qu'il 
est possible, is the summing-up of his able remarks, in Dict. Philos., article 
Fepulation, sect. 2, in Geuvres, vol. xli. p. 466. Godwin, in his notice of the 
history of these opinions, is evidently ignorant of what was done by Voltaire. 
Saclar’s Corresp, vol, i. p. 390. 
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tion of opinions always causes, it is certain that his view 
of the Middle Ages is not only far more accurate than 
that of any preceding writer, but conveys a much juster 
idea of the time than can be found in those subsequent 
compilations which we owe to the industry of modern 
antiquaries; a simple and plodding race, who admire the 
past because they are ignorant of the present, and who, 
spending their lives amid the dust of forgotten manu- 
scripts, think themselves able, with the resources of their 
little learning, to speculate on the affairs of men, to trace 
the history of different periods, and even to assign to 
each the praise it ought to receive. 

With such writers as these, Voltaire was always at 
war; and no one has done so much to lessen the influence 
they once exercised over even the highest branches of 
knowledge. There was also another class of dictators, 
whose authority this great man was equally successful in 
reducing, namely, the old class of classical scholars and 
commentators, who, from the middle of the fourteenth till 
early in the eighteenth century, were the chief dispensers 
of fame, and were respected as being by far the most 
distinguished men Europe had ever produced. The first 
great assaults made upon them were late in the seyen- 
teenth century, when two controversies sprung up, of 
which J shall hereafter give an account,—one in France, 
and one in England,—by both of which their power was 
considerably damaged. But their two most formidable 
opponents were, undoubtedly, Locke and Voltaire. The 
immense services rendered by Locke in lessening the re- 
putation of the old classical school, will be examined in 
another part of this work; at present we are only con- 
cerned with the steps taken by Voltaire. 

The authority wielded by the great classical scholars 
rested not only on their abilities, which are undeniable, 
but also on the supposed dignity of their pursuits. It was 
generally believed that ancient history possessed somein- 
herent superiority over modern history; and this being 
taken for granted, the inference naturally followed, that 
the cultivators of the one were more praiseworthy than 
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the cultivators of the other; and that a Frenchman, for 
instance, who should write the history of some Greek re- 
public, displayed a nobler turn of mind than if he had 
written the history of hisown country. This singular pre- 
judice had for centuries been a traditional notion ; which 
men accepted, because they had received it from their 
fathers, and which it would have been almost an impiety 
to dispute. The result was, that the few really able 
writers on history devoted themselves chiefly to that of 
the ancients ; or, if they published an account of modern 
times, they handled their theme, not according to modern 
ideas, but according to ideas gathered from their more 
favourite pursuit. This confusion of the standard of one 
age with the standard of another, caused a double evil. 
Ilistorians, by adopting this plan, injured the originality 
of their own minds; and, what was far worse, they seta 
badexampletotheliterature of their country. For eve 

great nation has a mode of expression, and of thought, 
peculiar to itself, and with which its sympathies are inti- 
mately connected. To introduce any foreign model, how- 
ever admirable it may be, is to violate this connexion, and 
to impair the value of literature by limiting the scope of 
its action. By such a course, the taste may possibly be 
refined, but the vigour will certainly be weakened. In- 
decd, the refinement of the taste may well be doubted, 
when we see what has taken place in our country, where 
our great scholars have corrupted the English language 
by a jargon so uncouth, that a plain man can hardly 
discern the real lack of ideas which their barbarous and 
mottled dialect strives to hide.’ At all events, it is 


scholars has shown an appreciation of the beauties of hia native lan 

and many of them, such as Parr (in all his works) and Bentley (in his mad 
edition of Milton), have done every thing in their power to corrupt it. And 
there can be little doubt, that the principal reason why well-educated women 
write and converse in a purer style than well-educated men, is because they 
have not formed their taste according to those ancient classical standarda, 
which, admirable as they are in themselves, should never be introduced into 
a tate of society unfitted for them. To this may be added, that Cobbett, 
the most racy and idiomatic of all our writers, and Erskine, by far the 
greatest of our forensic orators, knew little or nothing of any ancient lan- 


12 With the single exception of Porson, not one of the great English 
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certain, that every people worthy of being called a 
nation, possess in their own language ample resources 
for expressing the highest ideas they are able to form; 
and although, in matters of science, it may be convenient 
to coin such words as are more easily understood in 
foreign countries, it 1s a grave offence to depart on other 
subjects from the vernacular speech; and it is a still 
graver one, to introduce notions and standards for 
action, suited perhaps to former times, but which the 
march of society has left far behind, and with which we 
have no real sympathy, though they may excite that 
sickly and artificial interest which the classical pre- 
judices of early education still contrive to create. 

It was against these evils that Voltaire entered the 
field. The wit and the ridicule with which he attacked 
the dreaming scholars of bis own time, can only be ap- 
preciated by those who have studied his works. Not, as 
some have supposed, that he used these weapons as a sub- 
stitute for argument, still less that he fell into the error 
of making ridicule a test for truth. No one could rea- 
son more closely than Voltaire, when reasoning suited his 
purpose. But he had to deal with men impervious to 
argument; men whose inordinate reverence for antiquity 
had only left them two ideas, namely, that every thing 
old is right, and that every thing new is wrong. ‘To 
argue against these opinions would be idle indeed; the 
only other resource was, to make them ridiculous, and 
weaken their influence, by holding up their authors to 
contempt. This was one of the tasks Voltaire set himself 
to perform; and he did it well.’ He, therefore, used 
guage ; and the same observation applies to Shakespeare. On the supposed 
connexion between the improvement of taste and the study of classical 


models, there are some remarks worth attending to in Rey's 7héorie ef P'ra- 
tique de la Science Sociale, vol. i. pp. 98-101. 

123 < We can best judge, from the Jesuitical rage with which he was persa- 
cuted, how admirably he had delineated the weaknesses and presumption of 
the interpreters of the ancients, who shone in the schools and academies, and 
had acquired great reputation by their various and copiously exhibited learn- 
ing.’ Schlosser’s Eighteenth Century, vol. i. p. 120, At p. 270, M. Schlosser 
says, f And it was only a man of Voltaire's wit and talents, who could throw 
the light of an entirely new criticism upon the darkness of those grubbing 
and collecting pedants. 
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ridicule, not as the test of truth, but as the scourge of 
folly. And with such effect was the punishment admin- 
istered, that not only did the pedants and theologians of 
his own time wince under the lash, but even their suc- 
cessors feel their ears tingle when they read his biting 
words; and they revenge themselves by reviling the 
memory of that great writer, whose works are as a thorn 
in their side, and whose very name they hold in undis- 
guised abhorrence. 

These two classes have, indeed, reasons enough for the 
hatred with which they still regard the greatest French- 
man of the cighteenth century. For, Voltaire did more 
than any other man to sap the foundation of ecclesiastical 
power, and to destroy the supremacy of classical studies. 
This is not the place for discussing the theological opinions 
which he attacked; but of the state of classical opinions 
"an idea may be formed, by considering some of those cir- 
cumstances which were recorded by the ancients respect- 
ing their history, and which, until the appearance of 
Voltaire, were implicitly believed by modern scholars, 
and through them by the people at large. 

It was believed that, in ancient times, Mars ravished 
a virgin, and that the offspring of the intrigue were no 
other than Romulus and Remus, both of whom it was 
intended to put to death ; but they were fortunately saved 
by the attentions of a she-wolf and a woodpecker; the 
wolf giving themsuck,and the woodpecker protecting them 
from insects. It was, moreover, believed that Romulus 
and Remus, when grown up to man’s estate, determined 
to build a city, and that, being joined by the descendants 
of the Trojan warriors, they succeeded in erecting Rome. 
It was believed that both brothers came to an untimely 
end; Remus being murdered, and Romulus being taken 
up to heaven by his father, who descended for that pur- 
pose in the midst of a tempest. The great scholars then 
proceeded to relate the succession of several other kings; 
the most remarkable of whom was Numa, whose only 
communications with his wife were carried on in a sacred 
grove. Another of the sovereigns of Rome was Tullus 
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Hostilius, who, baving offended the clergy, perished from 
the effects of their anger ; his death being caused by light- 
ning, and preceded by pestilence. Then again, there was 
one Servius Tullius, who was also a king, and whose great- 
ness was prognosticated by theappearance of flames round 
his head as he was sleeping in his cradle. After this, it 
was butaslight matter that the ordinary laws of mortality 
should be suspended; we were, therefore, assured that 
those ignorant barbarians, the early Romans, passed two 
hundred and forty-five years under the government of 
only seven kings, all of whom were elected in the prime 
of life, one of whom was expelled the city, and three of 
whom were put to death. 

These are a few of the idle stories in which the great 
scholars took intense delight, and which, during many 
centuries, were supposed to form a necessary part of the — 
annals of the Latin empire. Indeed, so universal was 
the credulity, that, until they were destroyed by Voltaire, 
there were only four writers who had ventured openly to 
attack them. Cluverius, Perizonius, Pouilly,and Beaufort 
were the names of these bold innovators; but by none of 
them was any impression made on the public mind. The 
works of Cluverius and Perizonius, being composed in 
Latin, were-addressed entirely to a class of readers who, 
infatuated with a love of antiquity,would listen to nothing 
that diminished the reputation of its history. Pouillyand 
Beaufort wrote in French; both of them, and especially 
Beaufort, were men of considerable ability; but their 
powers were not versatile enough to enable them to ex- 
tirpate prejudices which were so strongly protected, and 
which had been fostered by the education of many suc- 
cessive generations. 

The service, therefore, rendered by Voltaire in purg- 
ing history of these foolish conceits, is, not that he was 
the first by whom they were attacked, but that he was 
the first to attack them with success; and this because 
he was also the first who mingled ridicule with argu- 
ment, thus not only assailing the system, but also weak- 
ening the authority of those by whom the system was 
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supported. His irony, his wit, his pungent and telling 
sarcasms, produced more effect than the gravest argu- 
ments could have done; and there can be no doubt that 
he was fully justified in using those great resources 
with which nature had endowed him, since by their aid 
he advanced the interests of truth, and relieved men 
from some of their most inveterate prejudices. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that ridicule was 
the only means employed by Voltaire in effecting this 
important object. So far from that, I can say with con- 
fidence, after a careful comparison of both writers, that 
theinost decisive arguments advanced by Niebuhragainst 
the early history of Rome, had all been anticipated by 
Voltaire; in whose works they may be found, by whoever 
will take the trouble of reading what this great man has 
written, instead of ignorantly railing against him. With- 
out entering into needless detail, it is enough to mention 
that, amidst a great variety of very ingenious and very 
learned discussion, Niebuhr has put forward several views 
with which later critics have been dissatisfied; but that 
there are three, and only three, principles which are fun- 
damental to his history, and which it is impossible to 
refute. These are:—J. That, on account of the inevit- 
able intermixture of fable essential to a rude people, no 
nation can possess trustworthy details respecting its own 
origin. IJ. That even such carly documents as the ko- 
mans might have possessed, had been destroyed before 
they were incorporated into a regular history. III. That 
ceremonies established in honour of certain eventsalleged 
to have taken place in former times, were a proof, not that 
the events had happened, but that they were believed to 
have happened. The whole fabric of the early history of 
Rome at once fell to pieces, as soon as these three prin: 
ciples were applied to it. What, however, is most remark 
able, is, that not only are all three laid down by Voltaire, 
but their bearing upon Roman history is distinctly shown. 
He says that no nation is acquainted with its own orign; 
so that all primitive history is necessarily an invention.” 


14 < (“est l'imagination seule qui a écrit les premières histoires Noa 
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He remarks, that since even such historical works as the 
Romans once possessed, were all ay ede be when their 
city was burned, no confidence can be placed in the ac- 
counts which, at a much later period, are given by Livy 
and other compilers.’ And, as innumerable scholars 
busied themselves in collecting evidence respecting cere- 
monies instituted in celebration of certain events, and then 
appealed to the evidence in order to prove the events, 
Voltaire makes a reflection which now seems very obvious, 
but which these learned men had entirely overlooked. He 
notices, that their labour is bootless, because the date of 
the evidence is, with extremely few exceptions, much later 
than the date of the event to which it refers. In such 
cases, the existence of a festival, or of a monument, proves, 
indeed, the belief which men entertain, but by no means 
proves the reality of the occurrence concerning which the 
belief is held.!* This simple, but important maxim, is, 
even in our own days, constantly lost sight of, while be- 
fore the eighteenth century it was universally neglected. 
Hence it was that historians were able to accumulate 
fables which were believed without examination;'*' it 


seulement chaque peuple inventa son origine, mais il inventa aussi l'origine 
du monde entier.’ ct. Philos. article Histoire, sec. 2, in Giuvres, vol, xl. 
p. 195. See also his article on Chronology, vol. xxxviii. p. 77, for the appli- 
cation of this to the history of Rome, where he says, * Tite Live n'a garde 
de dire en quelle année Romulus commença son prétendu règne.” And at 
vol. xxxvi. p. 86, ‘ tous les peuples se sont attribuds des origines imaginaires ; 
et aucun n’a touché à la véritable.’ 

125 í Qu'on fasse attention que la république romaine a été cing cents ans 
gans historiens; que Tite Live lui-même déplore la perte des autres monu- 
ments qui périrent presque tous dans l'incendie de Rome,’ &e. Diot. Philos. 
in Œuvres, vol. xl. p. 202. At p. 188, ‘ ce peuple, si récent en comparaison des 
nations asiatiques, a été cing cents années sans historiens, Ainsi, il n'est pas 
surprenant que Romulus ait été le fila de Mars, qu'une louve ait été sa nour- 
rice, qu'il ait marché avec mille hommes de son village de Rome contre 
vingt-cinq mille combattants du village des Sabina,’ 

148 < Par quel excès de démence, par quel opiniitreté absurde, tant de com- 
pilateurs ont-ils voulu prouver dans tant de volumes énormes, qu'une fete 
publique établie en mémoire d'un événement était une démonstration de la 
vérité de cet événement?’ Essai sur les Moewrs, in OSuvres, vol. xv. p. LOD. 
See also the same remark applied to monuments, in chap. cxevii., Gowvres, 
vol. xviii. pp. 412-414; and again, in vol. xl. pp. 205, 304. 

137 <La plupart des histoires ont été crues sans examen, et cette créance 
est un préjugé. Fabius Pictor raconte que; plusieurs siècles avant lui, une 
vestale de la ville d'Albe, allant puiser de l'eau dans sa cruche, fut violée, 
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being altogether forgotten, that fables, as Voltaire says. 
begin to be current in one generation, are established in 
the second, become respectable in the third, while in the 
fourth generation temples are raised in honour of them.“ 
l have been the more particular in stating the immense 
obligations history 1s under to Voltaire, because in Eng. 
land there exists against him a prejudice, which nothing 
but ignorance, or something worse than ignorance, can 
excuse ;'*? and because, taking him on the whole, he is 
robably the greatest historian Europe has yet produced. 
n reference, however, to the mental habits of the eigh- 


qivelle accoucha de Romulus ct de Rémua, qu'ils furent nourris par une 
louve, ete. Le peuple romain crut cette fable; il n’examina point si daw 
ce temps-là il y avait des vestales dans le Latium, s'il était vraisemblable que 
Ja fille d'un roi sortit de son couvent avec sa cruche, s'il était probable 
qu'une louve allaitat deux enfants au lieu de les manger; le préjugé s établit.’ 
Dict. Philos, article Préjugés, in Geuvres, vol. xli. pp. 488, 489. 

133 ¢Te3 amateurs du merveilleux dixaient : I faut bien que ces faita sient 
vrais, puisque tants de monuments en sont la preuve. Et nous disions: D 
faut bien qu'ils soient faux, puisque le vulgaire les a crus. Une fables 
quelque coura dans une génération; elle s'établit dans la seconde; elle 
devient respectable dans la troisième ; la quatrième lui élève des temples’ 
Fragments sur 0 Histoire, article i. in Ghucres, vol. xxvii. pp. 158, 159. 

129 In this case, as in many others, ignorance has been fortified by bigotry; 
for, as Lord Campbell truly says of Voltaire, ‘since the French Kevolutica, 
an indiacriminate abuse of this author has been in England the test of orth 
doxy. and loyalty.” Campbells Chief-Justices, vol. ii. p. 335. Indeed, so 
extensively has the public mind been prejudiced against this at man, thst, 
until a very few years ago, when Lord Brougham published a life of him, 
there was no book in the English language containing even a tolerable 
account of one of the most influential writers France has produced. This 
work of Lord Brouzham’s, though a middling performance, is at least an 
honest one, and, as it harmonizes with the general spirit of our time, it ba 
probably had considerable weight. In it he says of Voltaire, ‘nor can any 
one since the days of Luther be named, to whom the spirit of free inquir, 
nay, the emancipation of the human mind from spiritual tyranny, owes 4 
more lasting debt of gratitude.’ Brougham's Life of Voltaire, p. 132. It is 
certain, that the better the history of the eighteenth century 1s understood, 
the more the reputation of Voltaire will increase; as was clearly foreseen by 
a celebrated writer nearly a generation ago. In 1831, Lerminier wrote the 
remarkable, and, as the result has proved, prophetic words: * I] est temps de 
revenir à des sentimens plus respectueux pour la mémoire de Voltaire. . - - 
Voltaire a fait pour la France ce que Leibnitz a fait pour l'Allemagne: pet 
dant trois-quarts de siècle il a représenté sonas pays, puirsant à la manière de 
Luther et de Napoléon ; il est destiné à survivre à bien des gloires et je 
plains ceux qui se sont oubliés jusqu'à laisser tomber des paroles dédaignet*4 
sur le génie de cet homme.” Lerminier, Philosophie du Droit, val i. p 1. 
Compare the, glowing eulogy in Longchamp et Wagnière, Mémoires wr Fal- 
taire, vol. ii. pp. 388, 380, with the remarks of Saint-Lambert, in Wa 
d Epinay, vol, 1. p. 263. 
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1 century, it is important to show, that in the same 
1 similar comprehensiveness was being displayed by 
French historians; so that in this case, as in all 
3, we shall find that a large share of what is 
2d, even by the most eminent men, is due to the 
cter of the age in which they live. 
> vast labours of Voltaire towards reforming theold 
d of writing history, were greatly aided by those 
tant works which Montesquieu put forward during 
me period. In 1734,! this remarkable man pub- 
what may be truly called the first book in which 
can be found any information concerning the real 
y of Rome; because it is also the first in which the 
of the ancient world are treated in a large and 
ehensive spirit.!?! Fourteen years later, there ap- 
l, by the same author, the Spirit of Laws; a more 
s production, but, as it seems to me, not a greater 
Che immense merit of the Spirit of Laws is, indeed, 
estable, and cannot be affected by the captious at- 
3 made to diminish it by those minute critics, who 
o think that when they detect the occasional errors 
reat man, they in some degree reduce him to their 
‘vel. Itis notsuch petty cavilling which can destro 
Iropean reputation; and the noble work of Mon- 
eu will long survive all attacks of this kind, be- 
its large and suggestive generalizations would 
their value even if the particular factsof which the 
ations consist were all untfounded.'” Still, | am 


e de Montesquieu, p. xiv., prefixed to his works. 

fore Montesquieu, the only two great thinkers who had really studied 
istory were Macchiavelli and Vico: but Macchiavelli did not attempt 
z approaching the generalizations of Alontesquieu, amd he eaffered, 
s trom the serions deficiency of being too much occupied with the 
utility of his subject. Vico, whose genius was perhaps even mor 
n that of Montesquieu, can hardly be considered his rival; for, 
1s Serenza Nova contains the most profound views an ancient history, 
rather glimpses of truth, than a systematic investigation of any one 


hich M. Guizot (Civilisation en France, vol. iv. p. 30), in his remarks 
sprit dea Lois, doves not take sufficiently into consideration, A juster 
ion of Montesquieu will be found in Comain, His., de la Philosophie, 
vl p. 132; and in Comte, Philosophie Positive, vol, iv. pp. 215-262, 
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inclined to believe, that in point of original thoughtitis 

barely equal to his earlier work, though it is unque- 

tionably the fruit of much greater reading. Without, 
however, instituting a comparison between them, our 
present object is merely to consider the contributions 
they jointly contain towards a right understanding of his- 
tory, and the way in which those contributions are con- 
nected with the general spirit of the eighteenth centurr. 

In this point of view, there are, in the works of Mon- 
tesquicu, two leading peculiarities. The first is, the com- 
plete rejection of those personal anecdotes, and those trivial 
details respecting individuals, which belong to biography, 
but with which, as Montesquieu clearly saw, history has 
no concern. The other peculiarity is, the very remark- 
able attempt which he first made to effect an union be- 
tween the history of man and those sciences which deal 
with the external world. As these are the two great 
characteristics of the method adopted by Montesquieu, it 
will be necessary to give some account of them, before 
we can understand the place he really occupies, as one 
of the founders of the philosophy of history.. 

We have already seen that Voltaire had strongly in- 
sisted on the necessity of reforming history, by paying 
more attention to the history of the people, and less at- 
tention to that of their political and military rulers. 
We have also seen, that this great improvement was so 
agreeable to the spirit of the time, that it was gene- 
rally and quickly adopted, and thus became an indica- 
tion of those democratic tendencies, of which it was in 
reality a result. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
Montesquieu should have taken the same course, even 
before the movement had been clearly declared; since 
he, like most great thinkers, was a representative of the 
intellectual condition, and a satisfier of the intellectual 
wants, of the age in which he lived. 

But, what constitutes the peculiarity of Montesquieu 
61. Compare Charles Comte, Traité de Législation, vol. i. p. 125, with Weyer 

e 


Esprit des Institutions Judiciuires, vol. i. p. lxi., respecting the vast innorati 
he introduced. 
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in this matter, is, that with him a contempt for those 
details respecting courts, ministers,and princes, in which 
ordinary compilers take great delight, was accompanied 
by an equal contempt for other details which are really 
interesting, because they concern the mental habits of 
the few truly eminent men who, from time to time, have 
appeared on the stage of public life. This was because 
Montesquieu perceived that, though these things are very 
interesting, they are also very unimportant. He knew, 
what no historian before him had even suspected, that in 
the great march of human affairs, individual peculiarites 
count for nothing; and that, therefore, the historian has 
no business with them, but should leave them to the bio- 
grapher, to whose province they properly belong. The 
consequence is, that not only does he treat the most pow- 
erful princes with such disregard as to relate the reigns 
of six emperors in two lines,'”’ but he constantly enforces 
the necessity, even in the case of eminent men, of subor- 
dinating their special influence to the more general influ- 
ence of the surrounding society. Thus, many writers had 
ascribed the ruin of the Roman Republic to the ambition 
of Cesar and Pompey, and particularly to the deep 
schemes of Cæsar. This, Montesquieu totally denies, 
According to his view of history, no great alteration can 
be effected, except by virtue of a long train of antece- 
dents, where alone we are to seek the cause of what to 
a superficial eye is the work of individuals. The repub- 
lic, therefore, was overthrown, not by Cæsar and Pompey, 
but by that state of things which made the success of 
Cesar and Pompey possible.’** Itisthus that the events 
which ordinary historians relate are utterly valueless. 
Such events, instead of being causes, are merely the 


188 He says of the emperor Maximin, ‘il fut tué avec son fils aeg 
soldats. Les deux premiers Gordiens périrent en Afrique. Maxime, Balbin, 
et le troisième Gordien furent massacrés.” Grandeur ef Décadence des Ro- 
mains, chap. xvi., in Œuvres de Montesquieu, p. 167, 

134 Ibid. chap. xi., in Œuvres de Mue PP. 149-153, Compare a 
similar remark, respecting Charles XII, in Esprit des Lois, livre x. chap xiii, 
Œurres, p. 260. 

VOL. I. ac 
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occasions on which the real causes act. They may be 
called the accidents of history; and they must be treated 
as subservient to those vast and comprehensive con- 
ditions, by which alone the rise and fall of nations are 
ultimately governed.’ 

This, then, was the first great merit of Montesquieu, 
that he effected a complete separation between biography 
and history, and taught historians to study, not the pe 
culiarities of individual character, but the general aspect 
of the society in which the peculiarities appeared. If this 
remarkable man had accomplished nothing further, he 
would have rendered an incalculableservice to history, by 
pointing out how one of its most fertile sources of error 
might be safely removed. And although, unhappily, we 
have not yet reaped the full benefit of his example, this is 
because his successors have rarely had the capacity of 
rising to so high a generalization: it is, however, certain, 
that since his time, an approximation towards such ele- 
vated views may be noticed, even among those inferior 
writers who, for want of sufficient grasp, are unable to 
adopt them to their full extent. 

In addition to this, Montesquieu made another great 
advance in the method of treating history. He was the 
first who, in an inquiry into the relations between the so- 
cial conditions of a country and its jurisprudence, called 
in the aid of physical knowledge, in order toascertain how 
the character of any given civilization is modified by the 
action of the external world. In his work on the Spirit of 
Laws, he studies the way in which both the civil and 
litical legislation of a people are naturally connected with 


135 On the difference between cause and occasion, see Grandeur ef Di- 
cad. chap. i. p. 126. 

136 4 Il y a des causes générales, soit morales, soit physi i agissen 
dans chaque monarchie, |’élévent, la maintiennent, a précipitent ec 
les accidents sont soumis à ces causes; et si le hasard d'une bataille, c'est-à- 
dire une cause particulière, a ruiné un état, il y avoit une cause générale qui 
faisoit que cet état devoit périr par une scule bataille En un mot, l'allure 
es 


principale entraîne avec elle tous les accidents particuliers.’ Grand. e Décad. 
des Romains, chap. xviii. p. 172. 
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heir climate, soil, and food.” It is true, that in this vast 
nterprise he almost entirely failed; but this was because 
reteorology, chemistry, and physiology, were still too 
ackward toadmit of suchan undertaking. This, however, 
fects the value only of hisconclusions, not of his method; 
id here, as elsewhere, we see the great thinker tracing 
te outline of a plan, which, in the then stateof knowledge, 
was impossible to fill up, and the completion of which 
2 was obliged to leave tothe riper experience and more 
»werful resources of a later age. Thus to anticipate the 
arch of the human intellect, and, as it were, forestal 
s subsequent acquisitions, is the peculiar prerogative of 
nds of the highest order; and it is this which gives to 
re writings of Montesquieu acertain fragmentary and pro- 
isional appearance, which was the necessary consequence 
fa profoundly speculative genius dealing with materials 
hat were intractable, simply because science had not yet 
educed them to order by generalizing the laws of their 
henomena. Hence it is, that many of the inferences 
irawn by Montesquieu are untenable; such, for instance, 
s those regarding the effect of diet in stimulating popu- 
ation by increasing the fecundity of women,’ and the 
ffect of climate in altering the proportion between the 
irths of the sexes.'°° In other cases, an increased ac- 
juaintance with barbarous nations has sufficed to correct 
his conclusions, particularly those concerning the effect 
which he supposed climate to produce on individual cha- 
racter; for we have now the most decisive evidence, that 
hewas wrong in asserting'® that hot climates wake people 
unchaste and cowardly, while cold climates make them 
virtuous and brave. 

These, indeed, are comparatively trifling objections, be- 
cause, in all the highest branches of knowledge, the main 

™ De [Esprit des Lois, books xiv. to xviii. inclusive; in Gaara, pp, 
300-336. 

3 Ibid. livre xxiii. chap. xiii. p. 305, Compare Burdaoch, Traité de 
Physiologie, vol. ii. p. 116. r x 

'» Ibid. livre xvi. chap. iv., and livre xxiii. chap. xii. pp. 317, 395, 

© Thid. livre xiv. chap. ii., livre xvii. chap. ii., and elsewhere. 

3c 
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difficulty is, not to discover facts, but to discover the tru: 
method according towhich the laws of the facts may be as 
certained.'! Inthis, Montesquieu performed a doubleser. 
vice, since he not only enriched history, but also strength. 
ened itsfoundation. Heenriched history by incorporating 
with it physical inquiries; and he strengthened history by 
separating it from biography, and thus freeing it from de 
tails which are always unimportant,and often unauthentic. 
And although he committed the error of studying the 
influence of nature over men considered as individuals,“ 
rather than over men considered as an aggregate society, 
this arose principally from the fact that, in his time, the 
resources necessary for the more complicated study had 
not yet been created. Those resources, as I have shown, 
are political economy and statistics; political economy 
supplying the means of connecting the laws of physical 
agents with the laws of the inequality of wealth, and, 
therefore, with a great variety of social disturbances ; while 
statistics enable us to verify those laws in their widest 
extent, and to prove how completely the volition of indi- 
vidual men is controlled by their antecedents, and by the 
circumstances in which they are placed. It was, therefore, 
not only natural, but inevitable, that Montesquieu should 
fail in his magnificent attempt to unite the laws of the 
human mind with the laws of external nature. He failed, 
partly because the sciences of external nature were too 

ackward, and partly because those other branches of 
knowledge which connect nature with man were still un- 
formed. For, as to political economy, it had no existence 
as a science until the publication of the Wealth of Nations 
in 1776, twenty-one years after thedeath of Montesquieu. 


141 On the supreme importance of method, see my defence of Bichat in 
the next chapter. 

142 How completely futile this was, as regards resulta, is evident from 
the fact, that a hundred years after he wrote, we, with all our increased 
knowledge, can affirm nothing positively ing the direct action of 
climate, food, and soil, in modifying individual character; tho it has, 
I trust, appeared in the second chapter of this Introduction, that some- 
thing can be ascertained respecting their indirect action, that ia, their ac- 
tion on individual minds through the medium of social and economical 


organization, 
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As to statistics, their philosophy is a still more recent, 
creation, since it is only during the last thirty years that 
they have been systematically applied tosocial phenomena; 
the earlier statisticians being merely a body of industrious 
collectors, groping in the dark, bringing together facts 
of every kind without selection or method, and whose 
labours were consequently unavailable for those im- 
portant purposes to which they have been successfully 
applied during the present generation. 

Only two years after the publication of the Spirit of 
Laws, Turgot delivered those celebrated lectures, of 
which it has been said, that in them he created the 
philosophy of history.’ This praise is somewhat ex- 
aggerated; for in the most important matters relating 
to the philosophy of his subject, he takes the same view 
as Montesquieu ; and Montesquieu, besides preceding him 
in point of time, was his superior certainly in learning, 
perhaps in genius. Still, the merit of Turgot is immense; 
and he belongs to that extremely small class of men 
who have looked at history comprehensively, and have 
recognized the almost boundless knowledge needed for 
its investigation. In this respect, his method is identical 
with that of Montesquieu, since both of these great men 
excluded from their scheme the personal details which 
ordinary historians accumulate, and concentrated their 
attention uponthose large general causes, by the operation 
of which the destinies of nations are permanently affected. 
Turgot clearly perceived, that, notwithstanding the 
variety of events produced by the play of human 
passions, there is amid this apparent confusion a 
principle of order, and a regularity of march, not to be 
mistaken by those whose grasp is firm enough to seize 
the history of man as a complete and single whole.™ 


143 <J] a créé en 1750 la philosophie de Phistoire dans ses deux discours 
prononcés en Sorbonne.’ Cousin, Hist. de la Philosophie, I. série, vol. i. p. 147. 
There is a short notice of these striking productions in Condorcet, Vie de 
Turyot, pp. 11-16. 

144 Nothing can be better than his summary of this vast conception : 
‘Tous les ages sont enchainés par une suite de causes et d'efle s qui lent 
l'état du monde à tous ceux qui l'ont précédé’ Second Diseunrs en Sor- 
bonne, in Œuvres de Turgot, vol. ii. p. 52. Every thing Turgot wrote on 
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It is true that Turgot, subsequently engaged in political 
life, never possessed sufficient leisure to fill up the 
splendid outline of what he so successfully sketched: 
but though in the execution of his plan he fell short of 
Montesquieu, still the analogy between the two men is 
obvious, as also is their relation to the age in which 
they lived. They, as well as Voltaire, were the uncon- 
scious advocates of the democratic movement, inasmuch 
as they discountenanced the homage which historians 
had formerly paid to individuals, and rescued history 
from being a mere recital of the deeds of political and 
ecclesiastical rulers. At the same time, Turgot, by the 
captivating prospects which he held out of future pro- 
gress," and by the picture which he drew of the 
capacity of society to improve itself, increased the im- 
patience which his countrymen were beginning to feel 
against that despotic government, in whose presence 
amelioration seemed to be hopeless. These, and similar 
speculations, which now for the first time appeared in 
French literature, stimulated the activity of the intel- 
lectual classes, cheered them under the persecutions to 
which they were exposed, and emboldened them to the 
arduous enterprise of leading on the people to attack the 
institutions of their native land. Thus it was, that in 
France every thing tended to the same result. Every 
thing indicated the approach of some sharp and terrible 
struggle, in which the spirit of the present should war 
with the spirit of the past; and in which it should be 
finally settled, whether the people of France could free 
themselves from the chains in which they had long been 
history is a development of this pregnant sentence. That he understood th 
necessity of an historian being acquainted with physical science, and with 
the laws of the configuration of the earth, climate, soil, and the like, is evi. 
dent in his fragment, La Géographie Politique, in Œuvres, vol. ii. pp. 100- 
208. It is no slight proof of his political sagacity, that in 1750 he distinct) 
foretold the freedom of the American colonies, Compare Œuvres de Turgot 
vol. ii. p. 66, with Mem. sur Turgot, vol. i. p. 139. 

145 A confidence which is apparent in bis economical as well as in hi 
historical works. In 181], Sir James Mackintosh writes, that Turgot ‘ha 
more comprehensive views of the progress of society than any man sine 


Bacon :’ Mem. of Mackintosh, vol. i1. p. 133; and see a similar remark bi 
Dugald Stewart, in his Philos. of the Mind. vol. i. p. 246. " 
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, or whether t aim, they were doomed 
nk still lower in that igi minious vassalage, which 
es even the most splend periods of their political 
xy a warning and a less a to the civilized world, 





CHAPTER XIV. 


PROXIMATE CAUSES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AFTER THE MID 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTORY. 


In the last chapter but one, I have attempted to asc 
what those circumstances were which, almostimmed 
after the death of Louis XIV., prepared the way { 
French Revolution. The result of the inquiry 

that the French intellect was stimulated into activ 
the examples and teachings of England; and tha 
stimulus caused, oratallevents encouraged, agreat | 
between the government of France and its literatw 
breach the more remarkable, because during the re 
Louis XIV. the literature, notwithstanding its tem 
brilliancy, had been invariably submissive, and ha 
mately allied itself with the government, which wasa 
ready to reward its services. We have also seen tha 
rupture having arisen between the governing class 
the intellectual classes, it followed, that the forme: 
to their ancient instincts, began to chastize that sp 
inquiry to which they were unaccustomed: hence 
persecutions which, with hardly a single exception 
directed against every man of letters, and hence too 
systematic attempts to reduce literature toasubsert 
similar tothatin whichit had been held under Louis 
It has, moreover, appeared, that the great Frenchno 
the eighteenth century, though smarting from the in 
constantly inflicted on them by the government a 
church, abstained from attacking the governmen' 
directed all their hostility against thechurch. Th 
parentanomaly, of the religious institutions being ass 
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and the political institutions being spared, has been shown 
to be a perfectly natural circumstance, arising out of the 
antecedents of the French nation; and an attempt has 
been made to explain what those antecedents were, and 
how they acted. In the present chapter, I purpose to 
complete this inquiry by examining the next great stage 
in the history of the French mind. It was needful that, 
before both church and state could fall, men should 
change the ground of their hostility, and should attack 
political abuses with the zeal they had hitherto reserved 
for religious ones. The question, therefore, now arises, as 
to the circumstances under which this change took place, 
and the period when it actually occurred. 

The circumstances which accompanied this great 
change are, as we shall presently see, very complicated; 
and, as they have never yet been studied in connexion 
with each other, I shall, in the remaining part of this 
volume, examine them at considerable length. On this 
point it will, I think, be practicable to arrive at some 
precise and well-defined results respecting the history of 
the French Revolution. But the other point, namely, the 
time at which the change took place, is not only much 
more obscure, but by its nature will never admit of com- 
plete precision. This, however, is a deficiency it possesses 
in common with every other change in the history of 
man. The circumstances of each change may always be 
known, provided the evidence is ampleand authentic, But 
no amount of evidence can enable us to fix the date of the 
change itself. That to which attention is usually drawn 
by the compilers of history is, not the change, but is 
merely the external result which follows the change. The 
real history of the human race is the history of tenden- 
cies which are perceived by the mind, and not of events 
which are discerned by the senses. It is on this account 
that no historical epoch will ever admit of that chrono- 
logical precision familiar to antiquaries and genealogists. 
The death of a prince, the loss of a battle, and the change 
of a dynasty, are matters which fall entirely within the 
province of the senses; and the moment in which they 
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happen can be recorded by the most ordinary observers. 
But those great intellectual revolutions upon which all 
other revolutions are based, cannot be measured by so 
simple a standard. To trace the movementsof the human 
mind, it 1s necessary to contemplate it under several 
aspects, and then codrdinate the results of what we have 
separately studied. By this means we arrive at certain 
general conclusions, which, like the ordinary estimate of 
averages, increase in value in proportion as we increase 
the number of instances from which they are collected. 
That this is a safe and available method, appears not only 
from the history of physical knowledge,' but also from the 
fact, that it is the basis of the empirical maxims by which 
all men of sound understanding are guided in those ordi- 
nary transactions of life to which the generalizations of 
science have not yet been applied. Indeed such maxims, 
which are highly valuable, and which in their aggregate 
form what is called common sense, are never collected 
with any thing like the precautions that the philosophic 
historian ought to feel himself bound to employ. 

The real objection, therefore, to gene izations re- 
specting the development of the intellect of a nation is, 
not that they want certainty, but that they lack precision. 
This is just the point at which the historian diverges from 
the annalist. That the English intellect, for example, is 
gradually becoming more democratic, or, as it is termed, 
more liberal, is as certain as that the crown of this coun- 
try is worn by Queen Victoria. But though both these 
stutements are equally certain, the latter statement is 
more precise. We can tell the very day on which the 
Queen ascended the throne; the moment of her death 
will be known with equal precision; and there can be no 
doubt that many other particulars respecting her will be 
minutely and accurately preserved. In tracing, however, 
the growth of English liberalism, all such exactness deserts 
us. We can point out the year in which the Reform Bill 


1 For a popular but able view of the value of averages ip scientific in 
quiries, see Lerschel's Disc. on Nat. Philos. pp. 216-219, 
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was passed; but who can point out the year in which the 
Reform Bill first became necessary? In the same way, 
that the Jews will be admitted into parliament, is as cer- 
tain as that the Catholics have been admitted. Both 
these measures are the inevitable result of that increasing 
indifference to theological disputes, which must now be 
obvious to every man who does not wilfully shut his eyes. 
But while we know the hour in which the bill for Catholic 
emancipation received the assent of the crown, there is no 
one now living who can tell even the year in which simi- 
lar justice will be granted to the Jews. Both events are 
equally certain, but both events are not equally precise. 
This distinction between certainty and precision I 
have stated at some length, because it seems to be little 
understood,” and because it is intimately connected with 
the subject now before us. The fact of the French intel- 
lect having, during the eighteenth century, passed 
through two totally distinct epochs, can be proved by 
every description of evidence; but it is impossible to as- 
certain the precise time when one epoch succeeded the 


* As we see in the pretensions set forth by mathematicians, who often 
suppose that an amount of certainty can be attained in their own pursuits not 
to be found in any other. This error has probably arisen, as Locke suggests, 
from confusing clearness with certainty. Esay on Human Understandiny, 
book iv. chap. ii. secs. 9 and 10, in Works, vol. ii. pp. 73, 74, See also 
Comte, Philos. Pos. vol.i. p. 103, where it is justly observed, that all branches 
of knowledge capable of being generalized into sciences admit of equal cer- 
tainty, but not of equal precision: ‘si, d'après l'explication oréeédente, lea 
diverses sciences doivent nécessairement présenter une précision trés-inégale, 
il n’en est nullement ainsi de leur certitude.’ This is handled unsatisfactorily 
by Montucla (Hist. des Mathémat, vol. i. p. 33), who says, that the principal 
cause of the peculiar certainty reached by the mathematician is, that ‘d'une 
idée claire A ne déduit que des conséquences claires et incontestables.’ 
Similarly, Cudworth (Intellect. System, vol. iii. p. 377): ‘nay the very essence 
of truth here is this clear perceptibility, or intelligibility.’ On the other 
hand, Kant, a far deeper thinker, avoided this confusion, by making mathe- 
matical clearness the mark of a kind of certainty rather than of a degree of it: 
‘Die mathematische Gewissheit heisst auch Evidenz, weil ein intnitives 
Erkenntniss klarer ist, als ein discursives. Obgleich also beides, das mathe- 
matische und das philosophische Vernunfterkenntniss, an sich gleich gewiss 
ist, so ist doch die Art der Gewissheit in beiden verschieden," Fook, Jenler= 
tung, sec. 9, in Kant's Werke, vol. i. p. 399. On the opiniona of the ancients 
respecting certainty, compare Matter, Hist. de [ Ecole d Alewandrie, vol. i. 
p. 195, with Rider's Hist. of Ancient Philos, vol. ii. p. 46, vol. iii, pp. 74, 426, 
427, 484, 614. 
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other. All that we can do is, to compare the different 
indications which the history of that age presents, and 
arrive at an approximation which may guide future in- 
quirers. It would perhaps be more prudent to avoid 
making any particular statement; but as the employ- 
ment of dates seems necessary to bring such matters 
clearly before the mind, I will, by way of provisional 
hypothesis, fix on the year 1750, as the period when 
those agitations of society which caused the French 
Revolution entered into their second and political stage. 

That this was about the period when the great move- 
ment, hitherto directed against the church, began to be 
turned against the state, is an inference which many 
circumstances seem to warrant. We know on the best 
authority, that towards the year 1750, the French began 
their celebrated inquiries respecting political economy,” 
and that, in their attempt to raise it to a science, they 
were led to perceive the immense injury which the in- 
terference of government had produced on the material 
interests of the country.* Hence a conviction arose that, 
even in regard tothe accumulation of wealth, theauthority 
possessed by the rulers of France was mischievous, since 
it enabled them,under the notion of protecting commerce, 
to trouble the freedom of individual action, and to prevent 
trade from running into those profitable channels which 


3 “Vers 1750, deux hommes de génie, observateurs judicieux et profonds, 
conduits par une force d’attention trés-soutenue à une logique rigoureuse, 
animés d’un noble amour pour la patrie et pour Thumanits, M. Quesnay et 
M. de Gournay, s'occupérent avec suite de savoir si la nature des choses 
n'indiquerait pas une science de l'économie politique, et quels seraient les 
rincipes de cette science.’ Additions aur CEuvres vol. iii. p. 310. 
M. Blanqui (Hist. de l Economie Politique, vol. ii. p. 78) also says, ‘vers 
l'année 1750;’ and Voltaire (Dect. Philos. article Blé, in Œuvres, vol. xxxvii. 
p. 384) says, ‘vers l'an 1750, la nation, rassasiée de vers, de tragédies, de 
comédies, d'opéra, de romans, d'histoires romanesques, de réflexions morales 
plus romanesques encore, et de disputes théologiques sur la grace et sur les 
convulsions, se mit enfin à raisonner sur les blés.’ 

4 The revolutionary tendency of this economical movement is noticed in 
Alison's Europe, vol. i. pp. 184, 185; where, however, its commencement is 
crroneously assigned to ‘about the year 1761.’ See also, on the hostility 
this caused against government, Mém. de Campan, vol. i. pp. 7,8; Mem. 
of Mallet du Pan, vol i. p. 32; and Barruel, Hist. du Jacobinisme vol. i 
p. 193, vol. ii. p. 152. 
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traders are best able to select for themselyes. Scarcely 
had a knowledge of this important truth been diffused, 
when its consequences were quickly seen in the national 
literature, and in the habits of national thought. The 
sudden increase in France of works relating to finance 
and to other questions of government, is, indeed, one of 
the most remarkable features of that age. With such 
rapidity did the movement spread, that we are told that, 
soon after 1755, the economists effected a schism be- 
tween the nation and the government;° and Voltaire, 
writing in 1759, complains that the charms of lighter 
literature were entirely neglected amidst the gen “rah zeal 
for these new studies.° It is not necessary to follow the 
subsequent history of this great change; nor need I trace 
the influence exercised shortly before the Revolution by 
the later economists, and particularly by Turgot, the most 
eminent of their leaders.’ It is enough to say, that within 


5 í D'ailleurs la nation s’étoit accoutumée A se séparer toujours de plus en 
plus de son gouvernement, en raison même de ce que ses écrivains avoient 
commencé À aborder les études politiques. C'étoit l'époque où la secte des 
économistes se donnoit le plus de mouvement, depuis que le marquis de 
Mirabeau avoit publié, en 755, son Amt dea Hommes.’ Sismondi, Hist, des 
Franç. vol. xxix. p. 269. Compare Tocqueville, Régne de Lowis XV, vol. ii. 
P: 58. In this same year, 1755, Goldsmith was in Paris, and was so struck 

y the progress of insubordination, that he foretold the freedom of the 
people; though I need hardly say that he was not a man to understand the 
movement of the economists. Prior's Life of Goldsmith, vol. i. pp. 198, 
199; Forster's Life of Goldsmith, vol. i. p. 66. 

ê In February 1759, he writes to Madame du Boccage: ‘Il me parait que 
les graces et le bon goût sont bannis de France, et ont cédé la place a la 
métaphysique embrouillée, à la politique des cerveaux creux, à des discus- 
sions énormes sur les finances, sur le commerce, sur la population, qui ne 
mettront jamais dans l'état ni un écu, ni un homme de plus.’ CEuvres de 
Voltaire, vol. lx. p. 485. In 1763 (vol. lxii. p. 204); ‘Adieu nos beaux 
arts, si les choses continuent comme elles sont. La rage dea remontrances 
et des projets sur les finances a saisi la nation.” Many of the ablest men 
being thus drawn off from mere literary pursuits, there began, about twenty 
years before the Revolution, a marked deterioration in style, particularly 
among prose writers. Compare Lettres de Dudeffand à Walpole, vol, ii. p. 358, 
vol. iii. pp. 163, 209; Mém. de Genlis, vol. ii. p. 374, vol. v. p. 123, vol. viii. 
pp. 180, 275; Mercier sur Rousseau, vol. ii. p. 151, 

7 Georgel, who hated Turgot, says of him: ‘son cabinet et ses bureaux se 
transformérent en ateliers où les économistes forgeoient leur système et leurs 
spéculations.” Mém. de Georgel, vol. i. p. 406: see also Blanqui, Mist. de 
l Econ. Politique, vol. ii. pp. 96-112; Condorcet, Vie de Turgot, pp. 32-55; 
Twiss, Progress of Political Econ, pp. 142 seq. 
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about twenty years after the movement was first clearly 
scen, the taste for economical and financial inquiries be- 
came so common, that it penetrated those parts of society 
where habits of thought are not very frequent; since we 
find that, even in fashionable life, the conversation no 
longer turned upon new poems and new plays, but upon 
political questions, and subjects immediately connected 
with them.® Indeed, when Necker, in 1781, published his 
celebrated Report on the Finances of France, the eager- 
ness to obtain it was beyond all bounds; six thousand 
copies were sold the first day; and the demand still in- 
creasing, two presses were kept constantly at work in 
order to satisfy theuniversal curiosity.? And what makes 
the democratic tendency of all this the more obvious is, 
that Necker was at that time one of the servants of the 
crown; so that his work, looking at its general spirit, 
has been truly called an appeal to the people against the 
king by one of the ministers of the king himself.’ 

This evidence of the remarkable change which, in or 
about 1750,the French mind underwent, and which formed 
what I term the second epoch of the eighteenth century, 
might be easily strengthened by a wider survey of the 
literature of that time. Immediately after the middle 


e Sismondi, under the year 1774, notices ‘les écrite innombrables que 
chaque jour voyoit éclore sur la politique, et qui avoient désormais remplacé 
dans l‘intéret des salons ces nouveautés littéraires, ces vers, cea anecdotes 
galantes, dont peu d’années auparavant le public étoit uniquement occupé. 
Hist. des Français, vol. xxix. p. 495; and a similar remark in Schlosser's 
Eighteenth Century, vol. ii. p. 126. 

” See the account, written in Feb. 1781, in Grimm, Corr. Li. vol. xi. 260, 
where it is said of Necker’s Compte Rendu, ‘La sensation qu’a faite cet 
ouvrage est, je crois, sans exemple ; il s’en est débité plus de six mille ex- 
emplaires le jour méme qu'il a paru, et depuis, le travail continuel de deux 
imprimeries n'a pu suffire encore aux demandes multipliées de la capitale, 
des provinces, et des pays étrangers.’ Ségur (Souvenirs, vol. i. p. 188) men- 
tions, that Necker’s work was ‘dans la poche de tous les abbée, et sur la 
toilette de toutes les dames.’ The daughter of Necker, Madame de Staël, 
rays of her father’s work, Administration des Finances, ‘on en vendit quatre- 
vingt mille exemplaires.’ De Staël sur la Révolution, vol. i. p. 111. 

10 The expression of the Baron de Montyon: see Adhiphau’s Hi of 
George III. vol. iv. p. 200; and on the revolutionary tendency of Necker's 
financial works, Soularie, Règne de Lows XVI, vol. ii. EXXVii. xxxvii., 
vol. iv. pp. 18, 143. Necker published a justification of his book, ‘ malgré 
a défense du roi.’ Du Mesnil, Mém. sur Lebrun, p. 108. 
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of the century, Rousseau published those eloquent works, 
which exercised immense influence, and in which the rise 
of the new epoch is very observable; for this most power- 
ful writer abstained from those attacks on Christianity," 
which unhappily had been too frequent, and exerted him- 
selfalmost exclusively against the civil and political abuses 
of the existing society.'* ‘To trace the effects which this 
wonderful, but in some instances misguided, man produced 
on the mind of his own and of the succeeding generation, 


wouldoccupy too largea share of this Introduction;though 


the inquiry is full of interest, and is one which it were to 
be wished some competent historian would undertake." 


11 So far as I remember, there is not a single instance in any of his works; 
and those who assail him on this ground should adduce the passages on which 
they rely, instead of bringing vague general char Compare Life of 
Rousseau, in Brougham's Men of Letters, vol. i. p. 180; Stäudhn, Gesch. der 
theolog. Wissenschaften, vol. ii. p. 442; Mercier sur Rousseau, 1701, vol. i. 
pp. 27-32, vol. ii. pp. 279, 280, 

12 í Rousseau, qui déjà en 1753 avoit touché aux bases mêmes de la société 
humaine, dans son Discours sur lorigine de linégalité pare les hommes,’ 
Sismondi, vol. xxix. p. 270. Schlosser (Mist. of the Eighteenth Century, 
vol. i. p. 138) notices ‘ the entirely new system of absolute democracy which 
was brought forward by J. J. Rousseau :’ see also p, 289, and Soulame, Règne 
de Louis XV, vol. v. p. 208. 

13 Napoleon said to Stanislas Girardin respecting Rousseau, ‘sans lui la 
France n'auroit pas eu de révolution.’ Molands Foragn Reminiscences, 
Lond. 1850, p. ad]. This is certainly an exaggeration; but the influence of 
Rousseau was, during the latter half of the eighteenth century, most extra- 
ordinary. In 1765, Hume writes from Paris: ‘It is imposible to express 
or imagine the enthusiasm of this nation in his favour; . . . no person ever 
so much engaged their attention as Rousseau, Voltaire and every body else 
are quite ec ipsed by him." Burton's Life of Hume, vol. ii. p. 298. A letter 
written in 1754 (in Grimm, Correspond. vol. i. p, 122) says that his Dijon 
Discourse ‘fit une espèce de révolution à Paris.’ The circulation of his 
works was unprecedented ; and when La Nouvelle Héloise appeared, * lea 
libraires ne pouvaient suffire aux demandes de toutes les classes, On loualt 
l’ouvrage à tant par jour, ou par heure. Quand il parut, on exigeait douze 
sous par volume, en n’accordant que soixante minutes pour le lire.’ Muawet 
Pathay, Vie de Rousseau, vol. ii. p. 3501. For further evidence of the effect 
produced by his works, sea Lernunier, Philos. du Droit, vol. ii. p. 251; Mim, 
de Roland, vol. i. p. 196, vol. ii. pp. 857, 359; Mém. de Genlis, vol. v. p. 103, 
vol. vi. p. 14; Alison's Europe, vol. i. p. 170, vol. iii. p. 369, vol. iv. p. 376; 
Mém. de Morellet, vol. i. p. 116; Toara Mém. ma Voltaire, vol. i. p. 50; 
Life of Romilly, vol. i. p. 207; Mem. of Mallet du Pan, vol. i. p. 127; 
Burke's Works, vol. i. p. 482; Cassagnac, Causes de la Rév. vol. iii p. 549; 
Lamartine, Hist. des Girondins, vol. ii. p. 38, vol. iv. p., 93, vol. viii. p. 125; 
Wahrheit und Dichtung, in Göithe's Werke, Stuttgart, 1837, vol. ii. part iL 
pP. 83, 104; Grimm, Correspond. Lit. vol. xii. p. 222; De Staël, Consid. ser 

Rév. vol. ii. p. 371. 
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Inasmuch, however, as the philosophy of Rousseau was 
itself only a single phase of a far larger movement, | 
shall at present pass over the individual, in order to 
consider the general spirit of an age in which he played 
a vast, but still a subsidiary part. 

The formation of a new epoch in France, about the 
year 1750, may be further illustrated by three circum- 
stances of considerable interest, all pointing in the same 
direction. The first circumstance is, that not a single 
great French writer attacked the political institutions of 
the country before the middle of the century; while, after 
that period, the attacks of the ablest men were incessant. 
Thesecond circumstance is, that the only eminent French- 
men who continued to assail the clergy, and yet refused 
tointerfere in politics, were those who, like Voltaire, hadal- 
ready reached an advanced age, and had, therefore, drawn 
their ideas from the preceding generation, in which the 
church had been the sole object of hostility. The third 
circumstance, which is even more striking than the other 
two, is, that almost at the same moment there was seena 
change in the policy of the government; since, singularly 
enough, the ministers of the crown displayed for the first 
time an open enmity against the church, just as the intel- 
lect of the country was preparing for its decisive onslaught 
on the government itself. Of these three propositions, the 
first two will probably be admitted by every student of 
French literature: at all events, if they are false, they are 
so exact and peremptory, that it will be easy to refute 
them by giving examples to the contrary. But the third 
proposition, being more general, is less susceptible of a 
negative, and will therefore require the support of that 
special evidence which I will now adduce. 

The great French writers having by the middle of the 
eighteenth century succeeded in sapping the foundations 
of the church, it was natural that the government should 
step in and plunder an establishment which the course of 
events had weakened. This, which took place in France 
under Louis XV., was similar to what occurred in England 
under Henry VIII. ; for in both cases a remarkable intel- 
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lectual movement, directed against the clergy, preceded 
and facilitated the attacks made on them by the crown. 
It was in 1749 that the French government took the 
first decisive step against the church. And what proves 
the hitherto backward state of the country in such mat- 
ters is, that this consisted of an edict against mortmain, 
a simple contrivance for weakening the ecclesiastical 
power, which we in England had adopted long before. 
Machault, who had recently been raised to the office of 
controller-general, has the glory of being the originator of 
this new policy. In August 1749," he issued that cele- 
brated edict which forbade the formation of any religious 
establishment without the consent of the crown, duly 
expressed in letters-patent, and registered in parliament; 
effective precautions, which, says the great historian of 
France, show that Machault ‘ considered not only the 
increase, but even the existence of these ecclesiastical 
properties, as a mischief to the kingdom,’ 

This was an extraordinary step on the part of the 
French government ; but what followed showed that it was 
only the beginning of a much larger design. Machault, 
so far from being discountenanced, was, the year after he 
had issued this edict, intrusted with the seals in addition 
tothecontrollership ;" for, as Lacretelle observes, the court 
‘thought the time had now come to tax the property of 
the clergy.’ During the forty years which elapsed be- 


14 Sismondi (xxix. p. 20), Lacretelle (X FILI" Sele, vol. ii. p. 110), and 
Tocqueville (Règne de Louis XV, vol. ii. p. 103), give the date 1749; so that 
1747, in Biog. Univ. vol. xxvi. p. 46, is apparently a misprint, 

15 ¢Vaissant voir dans toute vette loi, qui est assez longue, qu'il regardoit 
non-seulement l'accroissement, mais l'existence de ces propriétés ecclésins- 
tiques, comme un mal pour le royaume.” Simondi, Mist. des Franç. vol. 
XXIX. p- 21. This, I suppose, is the edict mentioned by Turgot, who wished 
to push the principle still further. (Euvres de Turgot, vol. iii. pp. 254, 255; 
a bold and striking passage. 

16€ Mably mentions the excitement caused by this proceeding of Machault, 
Observations sur l Histoire de France, vol. ii. p. 415 > ‘On attaqua alors, dans 
plusieurs écrits, les immunités du clergé.’ On the dislike felt by the cler 
against the minister, see Ségur, Souvenirs, vol. i. p. 35; Soulavie, Règne 
Louis AVI, vol. i. pp. 283, 510, vol. ii. p. 146, 

17 In 1750, < Machault obtint les sceaux en conservant le contréle-général.’ 
Biog. Univ. vol. xxvi. p. 46. 

18 ¢Croyait surtout que le temps était venu d'imposer les biens du 

VOL. I. oD 
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tween this period and the beginning of the revolution, the 
same anti-ecclesiastical policy prevailed. Among the suc- 
cessors of Machault, the only three of much ability were 
Choiseul, Necker, and Turgot, all of whom were strenuous 
opponents of that spiritual body, which no minister would 
have assailed in the preceding generation. Not only thes 
eminent statesmen, but even such inferior men as Calonne, 
Malesherbes, and Terray, looked on it as a stroke of policy 
to attack privileges which superstition had consecrated, 
and which the clergy had hitherto reserved, partly to 
extend their own influence, and partly to minister to 
those luxurious and profligate habits, which in the eigh 
teenth century were a scandal to the ecclesiastical order. 

While these measures were being adopted against the 
clergy, another important step was taken in precisely the 
same direction. Now it was that the government began 
to favour that great doctrine of religious liberty, the mere 
defence of which it had hitherto punished as a dangerous 
speculation. The connexion between the attacks on the 
clergy and the subsequent progress of toleration, may be 
illustrated, not only by the rapidity with which one event 
succeeded the other, but also by the fact, that both of 
them emanated froin the same quarter. Machault, who 
was the author of the edict of mortmain, was also the first 
minister who showed a wish to protect the Protestants 
against the persecutions of the Catholic priesthood.” In 
this he only partly succeeded ; but the impetus thus given 
soon became irresistible. In 1760, that is only nine years 
later, there was seen a marked change in the administra- 
tion of the laws; and the edicts against heresy, though 
not yet repealed, were enforced with unprecedented mild- 
ness.” The movement quickly spread from the capital 


clergé’ Laeretelle, XVIII Siècle, vol. ii. p. 107. Nearly the same woni 
are used in Bioy. Unir. vol. xxvi. p. AG. 

1 On which account, he still further provoked the indignation of the 
Catholic clergy. See Felice, Hist. of the Protest. of France, pp. 401, 402; 8 
letter written in 1751, 

z The approach of the year 1760 witnessed a sensible relaxation «i 
persecution... . The clergy perceived this with dismay; and, in their 
general assembly of 1760, they addressed urgent remonstrances to the kius: 
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to the remoter parts of the kingdom ; and we are assured 
that, after the year 1762, the reaction was felt even in 
those provinces, which, from their backward condition, had 
always been most remarkable for religious bigotry.” At 
the same time, as we shall presently see, a great schism 
arose in the church itself, which lessened the power of 
the clergy, by dividing them into two hostile parties. Of 
these factions, one made common cause with the state, still 
further aiding the overthrow of the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy. Indeed, the dissensions became so violent, that the 
last great blow dealt to spiritual ascendency by the go- 
vernment of Louis XVI. proceeded not from the hands 
of a layman, but from one of the leaders of the church; a 
man who, from his standing, would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, have protected the interests which he now 
eagerly attacked. In 1787, only two years before the 
Revolution, Brienne, archbishop of Toulouse,” who was 
then minister, laid before the parliament of Paris a royal 
edict, by which the discouragement hitherto thrown upon 
heresy was suddenly removed. By this law, the Protest- 
ants were invested with all those civil rights which the 
Catholic clergy had long held out as the reward of ad- 
herence to their own opinions.” It was, therefore, natu- 
ral that the more orthodox party should condemn, as an 
impious innovation,” a measure which, by placing the two 
sects, in some degree, on the same footing, seemed to 
sanction the progress of error; and which certainly de- 


against this remission of the laws,’ Felice, Protest. of France, p. 422, Comp. 
an interesting letter from Nismes in 1776, in Thicknesse’s Journey through 
France, London, 1777, vol. i. p. Gb. 

71 Sismondi says of 1762, ‘Dès lors, la réaction de l'opinion publique 
contre l'intolérance pénétra jusque dans les provinces les plus fanatiques.’ 
Hist. des Franç. vol. xxix. p. 200. See also a letter to Damilaville, dated 
6th of May 1765, in Lettres inédites de Voltaire, vol. i. p. 412; and two other 
letters in CEuvres de Voltaire, vol, lxiv, p. 225, vol. lxvi. p. 417. 

22 Of whom Hume, several years before, had formed a very high opinion. 
See Burton's Life of Hume, vol, ii. p. 497 ; a too favourable judgment, which 
should be contrasted with the opposite exaggerations, in Mém. de Genlis, 
vol. ix. pp. 360-363, and Barruel, Mist. du Jacobinisme, val. i, pp. 87, 199. 

23 Lavallée, Hist. des Franç. iii. 510; Diog. Univ. xxiv. p. 650. 

34 Georgel, Mémoires, vol. ii. pp. 293, 204; a violent outbreak against 
‘Virréligieux édit . . . . qui autorise tous les cultes,” | 

Jp 2 
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prived the French church of one of the chief attractions 
by which men had hitherto been induced to join her 
communion. Now, however, all these considerations 
were set at naught. Such was the prevailing temper, 
that the parliament, though then in a mood very refrac- 
tory to the royal authority, did not hesitate to register 
the edict of the king; and this great measure became 
law; the dominant party being astonished, we are told. 
how any doubt could be entertained as to the wisdom of 
the principles on which it was based.” 

These were omens of the coming storm; signs of the 
time, which those who run may read. Nor are there 
wanting other marks, by which the true complexion of 
that age may be clearly seen. In addition to what has 
been just related, the government, soon after the middle 
of the eighteenth century, inflicted a direct and fatal in- 
jury upon the spiritual authority. This consisted in the 
expulsion of the Jesuits; which is an event, important 
not only for its ultimate effects, but also as an evidence 
of the feelings of men, and of what could be peaceably 
accomplished by the government of him who was called 
‘the most Christian king.’ 

The Jesuits, for at least fifty years after their institu- 
tion, rendered immense services to civilization, partly by 
tempering with a secular element the more superstitious 
views of their great predecessors, the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, and partly by organizing a system of edu- 
cation far superior to any yet seen in Europe. In no 


3 ¢T parlement de Paris discutait l'édit sur les protestans. Vingt ans 
plus tot, combien une telle résolution n’ett-elle pas agité et divi% les 
esprits? En 1787, on ne s'étonnait que d'une chose: c'était qu'il pat y 
avoir une discussion sur des principes evidens’ Lacretelle, xvi ‘ ae. 
vol. iii. pp. 342, 343. In 1776, Malesherbes, who was then minister, wished 
to secure nearly the same privileges for the Protestants, but was prevented 
from doing so. Dutens, Mémoires, vol. ii. pp. 56-58. Dutena was himself 
concerned in the negotiation. 

76 Henry IT. used to refer to this title, by way of justifving hia persecu- 
tion of the Protestants (Ranke's Civil Wars in France, vol. i, p. 241); and 
preat account was made of it by that exemplary prince, Louis XV. Sowar, 
Règne de Loma XVI, vol. i. p. 155. The French antiquaries trace it back 
to Pepin, the father of Charlemagne. Barrington’s Observations on the Xa- 
tutes, p. 168. 
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university could there be found a scheme of instruction 
so comprehensive as theirs; and certainly no where was 
displayed such skill in the management of youth, or such 
insight into the general operations of the human mind. 
It must, in justice, be added, that this illustrious society, 
notwithstanding its eager, and often unprincipled, ambi- 
tion, was, during a considerable period, the steady friend 
of science, as well as of literature; and that it allowed 
to its members a freedom and a boldness of speculation 
which had never been permitted by any other monastic 
order. 

As, however, civilization advanced, the Jesuits, like 
every spiritual hierarchy the world has yet seen, began 
to lose ground; and this not so much from their own 
decay, as from a change in the spirit of those who sur- 
rounded them. An institution admirably adapted to an 
early form of society, was ill suited to the same society in 
its maturer state. In the sixteenth century, the Jesuits 
were before their age; in the eighteenth century, they 
were behind it. In the sixteenth century, they were the 
great missionaries of knowledge; because they believed 
that, by its aid, they could subjugate the consciences of 
men. But, in the eighteenth century, their materials 
were more refractory; they had to deal with a perverse 
and stiff-necked generation; they saw in every country 
the ecclesiastical authority rapidly declinmg; and they 
clearly perceived that their only chance of retaining their 
old dominion was, by checking that knowledge, the pro- 
gress of which they had formerly done much to acce- 
lerate.” 

Under these circumstances, the statesmen of France, 
almost immediately after the middle of the eighteenth 


27 The Prince de Montbarey, who was educated by the Jesuits about 1740, 
says, that, in their schools, the greatest attention was paid to pupils intended 
for the church; while the abilities of those destined for secular professions 
were neglected. See this statement, which, coming from such a quarter, is 
very remarkable, in Mémoires de Montbarey, vol. i. pp. 12, 13. Montharey, 
so far from being prejudiced against the Jesuits, ascribes the Reyolution to 
their overthrow. bid. vol. iii. p. 94. For other evidence of the exclusive 
and unsecular character of their education in the eighteenth century, see 
Schlosser's Eighteenth Century, vol. iv. pp. 20, 30, 246, 
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century, determined to ruin an order which had long 
ruled the world, and which was still the greatest bulwark 
ofthe church. In this design they were aided by a curi- 
ous movement which had taken place in the church 
itself, and which, being connected with views of much 
wider import, deserves the attention even of those for 
whom theological controversies have no interest. 

Among the many points on which metaphysicians 
have wasted their strength, that of free-will has provoked 
the hottest disputes. And what has increased the acer- 
bity of their language, is, that this, which is eminentlys 
metaphysical question, has been taken up by theologians, 
who have treated it with that warmth for which they are 
remarkable.” From the time of Pelagius, if not earlier,” 
Christianity has been divided into two great sects, which, 
though in some respects uniting by insensible shades, 
havealways preserved the broad features of their original 
difference. By one sect, the freedom of the will is vir- 
tually, and often expressly, denied ; for it is asserted, not 
only that we cannot of our own will effect any thing 
meritorious, but that whatever good we may do will be 
uscless, since the Deity has predestined some men to 
perdition, others to salvation. By the other sect, the 
freedom of the will is as strongly upheld; good works 
are declared essential to salvation; and the opposite 
party is accused of exaggerating that state of grace of 
which faith is a necessary accompaniment.” 


28 See some singular observations in Parr's first. sermon on faith and moras 
(Pars Works, vol. vi. p. 598), where we are told that, in the management 
of the feud between Calvinists and Amninians, ‘the steadiness of defence 
should be proportionate to the impetuosity of assault ;’ unnecessary advice, 
so far as his own profession is concerned. However, the Mohammedan 
theologians are suid to have been even keener than the Christians on th 
subject. See Troyer's Discourse on the Dabistan, vol. i. p. cxxxv. ; an im- 
portant work on the Asiatic religions, 

# Neander (Uist. of the Church, vol. iv. p. 105) finds the germ of the 
Pelagian controversy In the dispute between Athanasius and Apollinaris 
Compare, respecting its origin, a note in Milman’s Hist, of Christianity, 15, 
vol. iii, pp. 270, 271, 

30 No writer I have met with, has stated so fairly and clearly the thec- 
logical boundaries of these doctrines, as Göthe, Wahrheit und Dichtur;. iu 
Werke, vol. i. put ii, p, 200, Stuttgart, 1537. 


pa 
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These opposite principles, when pushed to their logical 
consequences, must lead the first sect into antinomian- 
ism,”' and the second sect into the doctrine of superero- 
gatory works.*”* But since on such subjects, men feel far 
more than they reason, if usually happens that they pre- 
fer following some common naa accredited standard, or 
appealing to some ancient name: and they, therefore, 
generally class themselves on the one side under 
Augustin, Calvin, and Jansenius; on the other side under 
Pelagius, Arminius, and Molina. 

Now, it is an interesting fact, that the doctrines which 
in England are called Calvinistic, have been always con- 
nected with a democratic spirit; while those of Armin- 
ianism have found most favour among the aristocratic 
or protective party. In the republics of Switzerland, of 
North America, and of Holland, Calvinism was always 
the popular creed.** On the other hand, in those evil 
days, immediately after the death of Elizabeth, when our 
liberties were in imminent peril; when the church of 
England, aided by the crown, attempted to subjugate the 
consciences of men; and when the monstrous claim of the 


3! Compare Butler's Mem. of the Catholics, vol, iii. p. 224; Copleston on 
Necessity and Predestination, pp. 25, 20; Mosheim's Lecles. Ilistory, vol. ii. 
n» 254. 

P aa Hence the theory of indulgences, constructed by the Church of Rome 
with perfect consistency, and against which moat of the Protestant argu- 
ments are illogical. 

33 This seems to be the natural tendency, and has been observed by 
Neander in his instructive account of the Gnostics, Mistory of the Church, 
vol. ii. p. 121: ‘The custom with such sects to attach themselyes to some 
celebrated name or other of antiquity,’ 

“ The Dutch church was the tirst which adopted, as an article of faith, 
the doctrine of election held at Geneva. —Woshenn's Ecoles. Iistory, vol. i. 
p. 112. See also, on this doctrine in the Netherlands, Sinclair's Corresp, 
vol. ii. p. 199; Coventry's Speech in 1072, in Parl, Hist. vol. iv. p. 597; and 
Statidlin, Gesch. der theolog. Wissenschafien, vol. i, p. 202: ‘In den Nieder- 
landen wurde der Calvinische Lehrbegriif zuerst in eine scholastische Form 
gebracht.’ 

As to the Calvinism of North America, compare Bancrojts American 
Revolution, vol. i. pp. 165, 173, 174, vol. ii. pp. 820, 865, vol. in, p. 219; 
Lyells Second Visit to the, United States, 1849, vol. i. p. öl; and Combe's 
Notes on the United States, vol. i. pp. 85, 99, 225 vol. Li. pp, 59, 119, 219, 
226, 
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divine right of episcopacy was first put forward ;°>—then 
it was that Arminianism became the cherished doctrine 
of the ablest and most ambitious of the ecclesiastical 
party.*6 And in that sharp retribution which followed, 
the Puritans and Independents, by whom the punish- 
ment was inflicted, were, with scarcely an exception, 
Calvinists :*’ nor should we forget, that the first open move- 
ment against Charles proceeded from Scotland, where 
the principles of Calvin had long been in the ascendant. 


This different tendency of these two creeds is % | 


clearly marked, that an inquiry into its causes becomes 
a necessary part of general history, and, as we shall 


presently see, is intimately connected with the history 
of the French Revolution. 


The first circumstance by which we must be struck is, 
that Calvinism isa doctrinefor the poor,and Arminianism 
for the rich. A creed which insists upon the necessity of 
faith, must be less costly than one which insists upon the 
necessity of works. In the former case, the sinner seeks 
salvation by the strength of his belief; in the latter cas, 
he secks it by the fullness of his contributions. And as 
thosecontributions, wherever theclergy have much power, 
always flow in the same direction, we find that in coun- 


55 It is sometimes said that this was advocated by Bancroft as early a 
1588 ; but this assertion appears to be erroneous, and Mr, Jallam can find 
no instance before the reign of James I. Const. Hist. vol. i. p. 300. The 
dogma, though new in the Chureh of England, was of great antiquity. See, 
on its origin among the early Christians, Kiimrath, Hist. du t, vol. i 

» 203, 

P g The spread of Arminianism was frequently noticed in Parliament 
during the reign of Charles I. Purl. Hist. vol. ii. pp. 444, 452, 455, 470, 
ded, 487, 401, 660, 947, 1368. On the decline of Calvinism at the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge early in the seventeenth century, see 4 
curious letter from Beale, in Boyle's Works, vol. v. p. 483 ; and on this more- 
ment in the church after Elizabeth, compare Fonge's Diary, p. 93, edit 
Camden Soc. 1848; Ormes Life of Owen, p. 32; Harris's Lives of the 
Stuarts, vol. i. Pp. 154-156, vol. ii. pp. 208, 213, 214; Hutchinsons Mrm. 
pp. 66, 77; Lallam’s Const, Hist. vol. i. p. 400; Des Maizeauc's Life of 
Chillingworth, p. 112. 

37 Respecting the Calvinism of the opponents of the king, see Clarendm's 
Rebellion, pp. 36, 37; Bulstrode’s Memoirs, pp. 8,9; Burton's Diary, vol. ii. 
p- 206: Carlyle’s Cromwell, vol. i. p. 68; and on its influence in the Houe 
of Commons in 1628, Carwithen’s Hist. of the Church of England, vul. il 
p. G4. 


! 
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tries which favour the Arminian doctrine of works, the 
priests are better paid, and the churches more richly 
ornamented, than they are where Calvinism has the upper 
hand. Indeed it is evident to the most vulgar calcula- 
tion, that a religion which concentrates our charity upon 
ourselves, is less expensive than one which directs our 
charity to others. 

This is the first great practical divergence of the two 
creeds: a divergence which may be verified by any one 
who is acquainted with the histories of different Christian ~ 
nations, or who has even travelled in countries where the 
different tenets are professed. It is also observable, that 
the Church of Rome, whose worship is addressed mainly 
to the senses, and who delights in splendid cathedrals and 
pompous ceremonies, has always displayed against the 
Calvinists an animosity far greater than she has done 
against any other Protestant sect.” 

Out of these circumstances, inevitably arose the aris- 
tocratic tendency of Arminianism, and the democratic 
tendency of Calvinism. ‘The people love pomp and pa- 
geantry as much as the nobles do, but they do not love 
to pay for them. Their untutored minds are easily cap- 
tivated by the array of a numerous priesthood, and by 
the gorgeousness of a well-appointed temple. Still, they 
know full well that these things absorb a large part of 
that wealth which would otherwise flow into their own 
cottages. On the other hand, the aristocracy, by their 
standing, their habits, and the traditions of their educa- 
tion, naturally contract a taste for expense, which makes 
them unite splendour with religion, and connect pomp 
with piety. Besides this, they have an intuitive and well- 
founded belief that their own interests are associated with 


38 Heber (Life of Jeremy Taylor, p. cxx.) says, that Calvinism is ‘a 
system of all others the least attractive to the feelings of a Roman Catholic.’ 
Philip II., the great Catholic champion, especially hated the Calvinists, and 
in one of his edicts called their sect ‘ détestable. De Thou, Mist. vol. x. 

. 705: compare vol. xi. p. 458. To give an earlier instance; when the 
Homan inquisition was revived in 1542, it was ordered that heretics, and in 
particular Calvinists, should not be tolerated: “besonders Calvinisten.” 
Ranke, Die Pipste, vol. i. p. 211, 
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the interests of the priesthood, and that whatever weakens 
the one will hasten the downfall of the other. Hence it 
is, that every Christian democracy has simplified its ex- 
ternal worship; every Christian aristocracy has embel- 
lished it. By a parity of reasoning, the more any society 
tends to equality, the more likely it is that its theologi- 
cal opinions will be Calvinistic; while the more a »- 
ciety tends towards inequality, the greater the probability 
of those opinions being Arminian. 

It would be easy to push this contrast still further, 
and to show that Calvinism is more favourable to the 
sciences, Arminianism to the arts; and that, on the same 
principle, the first is better suited to thinkers, the other to 
scholars.” But without pretending to trace the whole of 
this divergence, it is very important to observe, that the 
professors of the former religion are more likely to acquire 
habits of independent thinking than those of the latter. 
And this on two distinct grounds. In the first place, even 
the most ordinary of the Calvinistic party are, by the 
very terms of their creed, led, in religious matters, to fix 
their attention on their own minds rather than on the 
minds of others. They, therefore, as a body, are intellec- 
tually more narrowthan their opponents, but less servile; 


3 By way of illustrating this, I may mention, that an intelligent observer, 
who travelled all through Germany, remarked, in 1780, that the Calvinist, 
though richer than their opponents, had less taste for the arta, Riesbecks 
Travels through Germany, ondon, 1787, vol. ii. p. 240. An interesting 
passage ; in which, however, the author has shown Vimeelf unable to gene- 
ralize the facts which he indicates. 

+ The Arminians have had among them many men of great leaming, 
particularly of patristic learning: but the most profound thinkers have 
een on the other side, as in the instances of Augustin, Pascal, and Juna- 
than Edwards. To these Calvinistic metaphysicians the Arminian party 
can oppose no one of equal ability; and it is remarkable, that the Jenuts 
by far the most zealous Arminians in the Romish Church, have always bern 
celebrated for their erudition, but have paid so little attention to the stadt 
of the min:l, that, as Sir James Mackintosh says (Dissert. on Ethical DPhiw. 
p. 185), Buttier is ‘the only Jesuit whose name has a place in the history t 
abstract philosophy.’ And it is interesting to observe, that this aupenonty 
of thought on the part of the Calvinists, accompanied by an inferiority f 
learning, existed from the beginning; for Neander (History of the Church. 
vol. iv. p. 200) remarks, that Pelagius ‘was not possessed of the profound 
speculative spirit which we tind in Augustin,’ but that ‘in learning he was 
Augustin’s superior, 
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their views, though generalized from a smaller field, are 
more independent; they are less attached to antiquity, 
and more heedless of those traditions to which the Ar- 
minian scholars attach great importance. In the second 
place, those who associate metaphysics with their reli- 
gion are led by Calvinism into the doctrine of necessity ;*' 
a theory which, though often misunderstood, is preg- 
nant with great truths, and is better calculated than any 
other system to develop the intellect, because it involves 
that clear conception of law, the attainment of which is 
the highest point the human understanding can reach. 
These considerations will enable the reader to see the 
immense importance of that revival of Jansenism, which 
took place in the French church during the eighteenth 
century. For, Jansenism being essentially Calvinistic,” 
those tendencies appeared in France by which Calvinism 
is marked. There appeared the inquisitive, democratic, 
and insubordinate spirit, which has always accompanied 
that creed. A further confirmation of the truth of the 
principles just laid down is, that Jansenism originated 
with a native of the Dutch Republic;* that it was intro- 
duced into France during the glimpse of freedom which 
preceded the power of Louis XLV.;“ that it was forcibly 


41 (A philosophical necessity, grounded on the idea of God's forelknow- 
ledge, has been supported by theologians of the Calvinistic school, more or 
less rigidly, throughout the whole of the present century.’ Morella Specw- 
lative Philosophy of Europe, 1846, vol. i, p. 506, Indeed, this tendency is 
so natural, that we find the doctrine of necessity, or something extremely 
like it, laid down by Augustin. See the interesting extracts in Veander’s 
Hist. of the Church, vol. vi. pp. 424, 425; where, however, a loophole is left 
to let in the idea of interference, or at all events of superintendence, 

42 «The five principal tenets of Janseniam, which amount in fact to the 
doctrine of Calvin.” Palmer on the Church, vol, i. p, S20; and see the re- 
marks of Mackintosh in his Memoirs, vol. i. p. 411. According to the Jesuits, 
‘Paulus genuit Augustinum, Augustinus Calyinum, Calvinus Jansenium, 
Jansenius Sancryanum, Sancryanus Arnaldum et fratres ejus.” Des Méour, 
Historiettes, vol. iv. pp. 71, 72. Compare HMuehins de Helus ad eum pertinen- 
tibus, p. GA: ‘Jansenium dogmata sua ex Calvinianis fontibus derivasse.’ 
«3s É ansenius was born in a village near Leerdam, and was educated, if I 
mistake not, in Utrecht. 

44 The introduction of Jansenism into France is superficially related by 
Duvernet (Hist. de la Sorbonne, vol, ii. pp. 170-175); but the reader will find 
a contemporary and highly characteristic account in Mém. de Motteville, vol. 
ii. pp. 224-227, The connexion between it and the spirit of insubordination 
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repressed in his arbitrary reign; and that before the 
middle of the eighteenth century, it again arose, as the 
natural product of a state of society by which the French 
Revolution was brought about. 

The connexion between the revival of Jansenism and 
the destruction of the Jesuits, is obvious. After the death 
of Louis AIV., the Jansenists rapidly gained ground, 
even in the Sorbonne; and by the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, they had organized a powerful party in 
the French parliament.*” About the same period, their 
influence began to show itself in the executive govern- 
ment, and among the officers of the crown. Machault, 
who held the important post of controller-general, was 
known to favour their opinions ;*8 and a few yedrs after 
his retirement, Choiseul was called to the head of affairs; 
a man of considerable ability, by whom they were openly 
protected.” Their views were likewise supported by 
Laverdy, controller-general in 1764, and by Terray, 
controller of finances in 1769.5 The procureur-general, 
Gilbert des Voisins, was a Jansenist;*! so also was one 
of his successors, Chauvelin ;°? and so was the advocate 
general Pelletier de Saint-Fargeau; and so too was 


was remarked at the time; and Des Réaux, who wrote in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, mentions an opinion that the Fronde ‘ étoit venue du 
Jansénisme.’ Hixtoricttes, vol. iv. p. 72. Omer Talon too says that, in 164, 
‘il se trouvoit que tous ceux qui étoient de cette opinion n’aimoient pas te 
gouvernement présent de l'état.’ Mém. d’Omer Talon, vol. ii. pp. 230, 2l. 

4 Brienne, who knew Louis XIV. personally, says, ‘ Jansénieme, l'boreur 
du roi’ Mém. de Brienne, vol. ii. p. 240. Compare Duclos, Mém. Serdi 
vol. i. p. 112. At the end of his reign he promoted a bishop on the avowed 
ground of his opposition to the Jansenists ; this was in 1713, Lettres india 
de Maintenon, vol. ii. pp. 396, 408; and see further vol. i. pp. 220, 222. 

40 ¢ La Sorbonne, moliniste sous Louis XIV, fut janséniste sous le régent, 
et toujours divisée.” Duvernet, Hist. de la Sorbonne, vol. ii. p. 225. 

+ On the strength of the Jansenists in the parliament of Paris :¢ 
Tocqueville, Reyne de Louis XV, vol, i. p. 352, vol. ii. p. 176; Flaum, 
Diplomatie, vol. vi. p. 486 ; Mém. de Georgel, vol. ii. p. 202 ; Mém. de Boule, 
vol. i. p. 67 | Palmer's Treatise on the Church, vol. i. pp. 327, 328. 

+ Larallee, Hist. des Français, vol. iii. p. 439. 

 Soulavic, Reyne de Louis XVI, vol. i. pp. 31, 145. , 

59 Tocqueville, Règne de Louis XV, vol. ii. p. 385; Œuvres de Voar, 
vol. liv. p. 275; Mem. de Georgel, vol. i. pp. 49-51. 

>! Duvernet, Vie de Voltaire, p. 90. 

32 Laeretelle, XVIIL Siècle, vol. ii, p. 119; Lavatlée, vol. iii. p. 477. 

3 Mem. de Georgel, vol, i. p. 57. 
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Camus, the well-known advocate of the clergy.™ Turgot, 
the greatest statesman of the age, is said to have 
embraced the same opinions; while Necker, who on 
two different occasions possessed almost supreme power, 
was notoriously a rigid Calvinist. To this may be 
added, that not only Necker, but also Rousseau, to whom 
a large share in causing the Revolution is justly ascribed, 
were born in Geneva, and drew their earliest ideas from 
that great nursery of the Calvinistic theology. 

In such a state of things as this, it was impossible 
that a body like the Jesuits should hold their ground. 
They were the last defenders of authority and tradition, 
and it was natural that they should fall in an age when 
statesmen were sceptics, and theologians were Calvinists. 
Even the people had already marked them for destruc- 
tion ; and when Damiens, in 1757, attempted to assassinate 
the king, it was generally believed that they were the in- 
stigators of the act. ‘This we now know to be false; but 
the existence of such a rumour is evidence of the state of 
the popular mind. At all events, the doom of the Jesuits 
was fixed. In April 1761, parliament ordered their con- 
stitutions to be laid before them.” In August, they were 
forbidden to receive novices, their colleges were closed, 
and a numberof their most celebrated works were publicl 
burned by the common hangman.” Finally, in 1762, 
another edict appeared, by which the Jesuits were con- 
demned without even being heard in their own defence ;”” 
their property was directed to be sold, and their order se- 
cularized; they were declared ‘ unfit to be admitted into 


54 La Fayette, Mém. vol. ii. p. 55; Dumont, Souvenirs, p. 154; Georgel, 
vol. ii. p. 353, vol. iii. p. 10. 

53 Soulavie, Règne de Louis XVI, vol. iii. p. 157, 

56 «The Jesuits are charged by the vulgar as promoters of that attempt.’ 
Letter from Stanley, written in 1761, in Chatham Correspond, vol. ii. p. 127. 
Compare Campan, Mém. de Marie Antoinette, vol, iii. pp. 19, 21; Stsmondi, 
Hist. des Franç. vol. xxix. pp. 111, 227, 

37 Lavellée, Hist. des Francais, vol. ii. p. 470. 

58 Flassan, Diplomatie Franç. vol. vi. p. 491. 

59 í Sans que les accusés ‘eussent été entendus.” Lavalle, vol. iii. p. 477. 
‘Pas un seul n’a été entendu dans leur cause,’ Barruel ser C HMist, du Jaco- 
binisme, vol. ii. p. 264. 
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a well-coverned country,’ and their institute and soey 
were formally abolished. 

Such was the way in which this great society, lag 
the terror of the world, fell before the pressure of 
opinion. What makes its fall the more remarkabk, į 
that the pretext which was alleged to justify the exam» 
tion of its constitutions, was one so slight, that no fome 
government would havelistened to it for a single momat 
This immense spiritual corporation was actually triedi 
a temporal court for ill faith in a mercantile transactia, 
and for refusing to pay a sum of money said to be due! 
The most important body in the Catholic church, thes 
ritual leaders of France, the educators of her youth, 
the confessors of her kings, were brought to the bar, s» 
sued in their collective capacity, forthe fraudulentrepad 
ation of a common debt! So marked was the predi 
position of affairs, that it was not found necessary toa 
ploy for the destruction of the Jesuits any of those arts! 
whichthe popular mind iscommonlyinflamed. Thechar 
upon which they were sentenced, was not that they hi 
plotted against the state; nor that they had corrupt 
the public morals; nor that they wished to subvert re 
gion. These were the accusations which were broug 
in the seventeenth century, and which suited the geni 
ofthat age. Butin the eighteenth century, all that w 
required was some trifling accident, that might serve 
a pretence to justify what the nation had already det 
mined. To ascribe, therefore, this great event to the ban 
ruptcy of a trader, or the intrigues of a mistress,® is 
confuse the cause of an act with the pretext under whi 





60 Lavallée, iii. p. 407; Flassan, vi. PP. 504, 505; Stemondi, xxix. p. % 
and the letters written by Diderot, who, though he was in Paris at | 
time, ives rather an incomplete account, Bém. de Diderot, vol. ii. pp. 1 
130-132. 

6 Flassan, Hist. de la Diplomatie, vol. vi. pp. 486-488. 

62 ¢ Enfin ils furent mis en cause, et le ement de Paris eut ]’étom 
ment et la joie de voir les jésuites amends evant lui comme de vils banq! 
routiers.” Laeretelle, XVIIE Siècle, vol. ii. p. 252. ‘Condemned in Fra: 
as fraudulent traders.’ Schlosser's Eighteenth Century, vol. iv. p. 451. 

63 Several writers attribute the destruction of the Jesuits to the exertic 
of Madame de Pompadour ! 
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3 committed. In the eyes of the men of the 
n century, the real crime of the Jesuits was, that 
iged to the past rather than to the present, and 
efending the abuses of ancient establishments, 
ructed the progress of mankind. They stood in 
[the age, and the age swept them from its path. 
the real cause of their abolition: a cause not 
ve perceived by those writers, who, under the 
\istorians, are only collectors of the prattle and 
courts; and who believe that the destinies of 
ions can be settled in the ante-chambers of 
and in the councils of kings. 
he fall of the Jesuits, there seemed to be no- 
aining whichcould save the French church from 
» destruction.“ The old theological spirit had 
ome time declining, and the clergy were suffer- 
heir own decayeven more than from the attacks 
n them. The advance of knowledge was pro- 
France the same results as those which | have 
it in England; and the increasing attractions 
drew off many illustrious men, who in a pre- 
re would have been active members of the 
mrofession. That splendid eloquence, for which 
h clergy had been remarkable, was now dying 
there were no longer heard the voices of those 
‘ors, at whose bidding the temples had formerly 
l. Massillon was the last of that celebrated 
had so enthralled the mind, and the magic of 
cination it is even now hard to withstand. He 
42; and after him the French clergy possessed 
t menof any kind, neither thinkers, nor orators, 
rs.°° Nor did there seem the least possibility 


| 1 reported to have said of the Jesuita: “leur éducation dá- 
santies corps religieux tomberont d'eux-mêmes.” arruel, Mia, 
wy, yol. i. p. 63, 

Horee Walpole writes from Paria that the churches and con= 
‘come so empty, as to ‘appear like abandoned theatres destined 
1; and this he contrasts with his former experience of a dir- 
f things. Walpoles Letters, vol. v. p. S10, edit, 1640, 

had the talents of the once illustrious church of France fallen, 
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of their recovering their lost position. While society 
was advancing, they were receding. All the sources of 
their power were dried up. They had no active leaders; 
they had lost the confidence of government; they had 
forfeited the respect of the people; they had becomes 
mark for the gibes of the age.” 

It does, at tirst sight, seem strange that, under these 
circumstances, the French clergy should have been able, 
for nearly thirty years after the abolition of the Jesuits, 
to maintain their standing, so as to interfere with impu- 
nity in public affairs. The truth, however, is, that this 
temporary reprieve of the ecclesiastical order was owing 
to that movement which I have already noticed, and bv 
virtue of which the French intellect, during the latterhalf 
of the eighteenth century, changed the ground of itsat- 
tack, and, directing its energies against political abuses, 
neglected in some degree those spiritual abuses to which 
its attention had been hitherto confined. The result was, 
that in France the government enforced a policy which 
the great thinkers had indeed originated, but respecting 
which they were becoming less eager. The most eminent 
Frenchmen were beginning their attacks upon the state, 
and in the heat of their new warfare they slackened their 
opposition to the church. But in the mean time, the seeds 


that in the latter part of the eighteenth century, when Christianity iteelf wa 
assailed, not one champion of note appeared in ita ranks; and when the em- 
vocation of the clergy, in 1770, publixhed their famous anathema again:t 
the dangers of unbelief, and offered rewards for the best e8SAYS in defence uf 
the Christian faith, the productiona called forth were ao despicable thet ther 
sensibly injured the cause of religion.’ Alison's Hist. of Europe, val. i. yp. 
1x0, 1x1. 

o7 In 1766, the Rev. William Cole writes to Alban Butler: ‘I travelled 
to Paris through Lille and Cambray in their public voitures, and was grealy 
seandalized and amazed at the open and unreserved disrespect, both of the 
trading and military people, for their clergy and religious establishment. 
When I got to Paris, it was much worse.” Ellis's Original Letters, secon! 
series, vol. iv. p. 455. See also Walpole’a Letters to Lady Ossory, vol. i. p. 
513, edit. 1348; and the complaint made at Besancon in 1761, in Zepa, 
Vie de Voltaire, p. 118. 

ès And also to retain their immense property, which, when the Revolu- 
tion occurred, was estimated at 80,000,0000 English money, bringing m 4 
yearly revenue of ‘somewhat under 75,000,000 frances.’ Alison's Europe, vol |. 
p. 183, vol. ii. p. 20, vol. xiv. pp. 122, 123, 
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they had sown germinated in the state itself. So rapid 
was the march of affairs, that those anti-ecclesiastical 
opinions which, a few years earlier, were punished as 
the paradoxes of designing men, were now taken up and 
put into execution by senators and ministers. The 
rulers of France carried into effect principles which had 
hitherto been simply a matter of theory; and thus it 
happened, as is always the case, that practical statesmen 
only apply and work out ideas which have long before 
been suggested by more advanced thinkers. 

Hence it followed, that at no period during the eigh- 
teenth century did the speculative classes and practical 
classes thoroughly combine against the church: since, in 
the first half of the century, the clergy were principally 
assailed by the literature, and not bythe government; in 
the latter half of the century, by the government, and not 
by the literature. Some of the circumstances of this sin- 
gular transition have been already stated, and I hope 
clearly brought before the mind of the reader. I now 
purpose to complete the generalization, by proving that 
a corresponding change was taking place in all other 
branches of inquiry; and that, while in the first period 
attention was chiefly directedtowards mental phenomena, 
it was in the second period more directed towards physi- 
cal phenomena. From this, the political movement received 
a vast accession of strength. For the French intellect, 
shifting the scene of its labours, diverted the thoughts of 
men from the internal to the external, and concentrating 
attention upon their material ratherthan upon theirspiri- 
tual wants, turned against the encroachments of the state 
an hostility formerly reserved for the encroachments of 
the church. Whenever a tendency arises to prefer what 
comes from without to what comes from within, and thus 
to aggrandize matter at the expense of mind, there will 
also be a tendency to believe that an institution which 
hampers our opinions is less hurtful than one which con- 
trols our acts. Preciselyin the same way, men who reject 
the fundamental truths of religion, will care little for the 
extent to which those truths are perverted. Men who 

VOL. I. 3 E 
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deny the existence of the Deity and the immortality of 
the soul, will take no heed of the way in which a gross 
and formal worship obscures thosesublime doctrines. All 
the idolatry, all the ceremonials, all the pomp, all the dog- 
mas, and all the traditions by which religion is retarded, 
will give them no disquietude, because they consider the 
opinions that are checked to be equally false with thox 
that are favoured. Why should they, to whom transcen- 
dental truths are unknown, labour to remove the super- 
stitions which darken the truths? Such a generation, so 
far from attacking ecclesiastical usurpations, would rather 
look on the clergy as convenient tools to ensnare the igno- 
rant and control the vulgar. Therefore it is that we rarel; 
hear of a sincere atheist being a zealous polemic. But it 
that should occur, whicha century ago occurred in France; 
if it should happen that men of great energy, and actuated 
by the feelings I have described, were to find themselves 
in the presence ofa political despotism, —they would direct 
against it the whole of their powers; and they would act 
with the more determined vigour, because, believing that 
their all was at stake, temporal happiness would be to 
them not only the first, but also the sole consideration. 

It is from this point of view that the progress of those 
atheistical opinions, which now rose in France, becomesa 
matter of great though painful interest. And the date at 
which they appeared, fuily corroborates what I have just 
said respecting the change that took place in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. The first great work in which 
they were openly promulgated, was the celebrated Ency- 
clopedia, published in 1751." Before that time such 
degrading opinions, though occasionally broached, were 
not held by any men of ability; nor could they in the 
preceding state of society have made much impression 


© M. Barante (Littérature Francaise au XVIII Siècle, p. 94) saya, ‘On 
arriva bientót à tout nier; déjà l'incrédulité avait rejeté lea preuves divines 
de la révélation, et avait abjuré les devoirs et les souvenirs chrétiens; on 
vit alors l'athéisme lever un front plus hardi, et proclamer que tout senti- 
ment religieux était une rêverie et un désordre de l'esprit humain. C'est de 
Vépoque de l Encyclopédie qne datent les écrits où cette opinion est le plus 
expressément professée. Ils furent peu imités.” This last sentence is errv- 
nevus, 1 am sorry to say. 
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upon the age. But during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, they affected every department of French litera- 
ture. Between 1758 and 1770, atheistical tenets rapidly 
gained ground ;” and in 1770 was published the famous 
work, called the System of Nature ; the success, and, un- 
happily, the ability of which, makes its appearance an 
important epoch in the history of France. Its popularity 
was immense;‘! and the views it contains are so clearly 
and methodically arranged, as to have earned for it the 


name of the code of atheism.” Five years later, the 
Archbishop of Toulouse, in a formal address to the king 
on behalf of the clergy, declared that atheism had now 
become the prevailing opinion.” This, like all similar 
assertions, must have been an exaggeration; but that 
there was a large amount of truth in it, is known to who- 
ever has studied the mental habits of the generation im- 
mediately preceding the Revolution. Among the inferior 
class of writers, Damilaville, Deleyre, Maréchal, Naigeon, 
Toussaint, were active supportersof that cold and gloomy 
dogma, which, in order to extinguish the hope of a future 
life, blots out from the mind of man the glorious instincts 


10 ‘Dans un intervalle de douze années, de 1758 à 1770, la littérature 
francaise fut souillée par un grand nombre d’ou où l’athéisme étoit 
ouvertement professé.” Lacretelle, XVIII Siècle, vol. ii. p. 810. 

71 Voltaire, who wrote against it, mentions its diffusion among all classes, 
and says it was read by ‘des savante, des ignorants, des femmes.’ Dict. 
Philos. article Dieu, section iv., in Œuvres de Voltaire, vol. xxxviii. p. 366: 
see also vol. lxvii. p. 260; Longchamp et Wagniére, Mém. sur Voltaire, vol. i. 
pp. 13, 334; Lettres inédites de Voltaire, vol. ii. pp. 210, 216; and a letter 
from him in Correspond. de Dudeffand, vol. ii. p. 820. Com Tennemann, 
Gesch. der Philos, vol. xi. p. 320: ‘mit ungetheiltem Beifalle ommen 
worden und grossen Einfluss gehabt hat.’ 

72 ‘Le code monstrueux d’athéisme.’ Biog. Univ. vol. xxix. p. 88. 
Morellet, who in such matters was by no means a harsh judge, says, ‘ Le 
Systeme de la Nature, surtout, est un catéchisme d’athéisme complet.’ Mém. 
de Morellet, vol. i. p. 133. Stäudlin (Gesch. der theolog. Ws ften, vol. ii. 
p- 440) calls it ‘ein System des entschiedenen Atheismus:’ while Tenne- 
mann, who has given by far the best account of it I have met with, says, 
‘Es machte bei seinem Erscheinen gewaltiges Aufsehen, und ist fast immer 
als das Ilandbuch des Atheismus betrachtet worden.’ Geach. der Philos, 
vol. xi. p. 349. 

73 ‘Le monstrueux athdéisme est devenu l'opinion dominante.’ 7 
Règne de Louis XVI, vol. ii. p. 16: the address of the archbishop with a, 
deputation, ‘muni des pouvoirs de l'assemblée générale du clergé, in Sep- 
tember 1775. 
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of his own immortality.“ And, strange to say, several 
even of the higher intellects were unable toescape thecon- 
tagion. Atheism was openly advocated by Condoreet, by 
D’ Alembert, by Diderot, by Helvétius, by Lalande, by La- 
place, by Mirabeau, and by Saint Lambert." Indeed, so 
thoroughly did all this harmonize with the general tem- 
per, that in society men boasted of what, in other coun- 
tries, and in other days, has been a rare and singular 
error, an eccentric taint, which those affected by it were 
willing to conceal. In 1764 Hume met, at the house of 
Baron d’Holhach, a party of the most celebrated French- 
men then residing in Paris. The great Scotchman, who 
was no doubt aware of the prevailing opinion, took occa- 
sion to raise an argumentas to the existenceof an atheist, 
properly so called; for his own part, he said, he had never 
chanced to meet with one. ‘ You have been somewhat 
unfortunate, replied Holbach; ‘but at the present mo- 
ment you are sitting at table with seventeen of them.”* 
This, sad as it is, only forms a single aspect of that 
immense movement, by which, during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, the French intellect was with- 
drawn from the study of the internal, and concentrated 
upon that of the external world. Of this tendency, we 
find an interesting instance in the celebrated work of Hel- 
vétius, unquestionably the ablest and most influential 
treatise on morals which France produced at this period. 


"4 Biog. Univ. vol. x. pp. 471, 669, vol. xxvii. E 8, vol. xxx. p. 542; Mim 
de Brissot, vol. i. p. 305; Tocqueville, Règne de Louis XV, vol. ii. p. 77. 

"> Mem. of Mallet du Pan, vol. i. p. 50; Soulavie, Rème de Louis XT], 
vol. v. p. 127: Barruel, Hist. du Jucobin, vol. i. pP 104, 135, 225, vol. ii 
p. 23, vol. iii. p. 200; Life of Romilly, vol. i. pp. 46, 145; Stdudlin, Theolog. 
Wissenschaften, vol, ii, p. 440; Georgel, Mém. vol. ii. pp. 250, 350; Grimm, 
Correspond. vol. xv. p. 57; Mém. de Morellet, vol. i. p. 130; Lepan, Vie de 
Voltaire, p. 969; Tennemann, Gesch. der Philos, vol. xi. p. 350; Muse 
Pathay, Vie de Rousseau, vol. ii. pp. 177, 207 ; Mém. de Genlia, vol. v, p. 180; 
Hiteheock's Geol, p. 263; Mem. d Epinay, vol. ii. pp. 63, 68, 76. 

© This was related to Romilly by Diderot. Life of Romilly, vol. i. pp. 13], 
132: see also Burton's Life of Hrane, vol. ii. PP. 220. Priestley, who visited 
France in 1774, says, that ‘all the philosophical persons to whom I wa: 
introduced at Paris (were) unbelievers in Christianity, and even professed 
atheists.’ Priestley’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 74. See also a letter by Horace 
Walpole, written from Paris in 1765 ( Walpole’s Letters, edit. 1840, vol. v. 
p. 96): ‘their avowed doctrine is atheiam.’ 
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It was published in 1758; and, although it bears the 
title of an essay on ‘the Mind,’ it does not contain a 
single passage from which we could infer that the mind, 
in the sense in which the word is commonly used, has any 
existence. In this work, which, during fifty years, was 
the code of French morals, principles are laid down 
which bear exactly the same relation to ethics that athe- 
ism bears to theology. Helvétius, at the beginning of 
his inquiry, assumes, as an incontestable fact, that the 
difference between man and other animals is the result 
of a difference in their external form; and that if, for 
example, our wrists, instead of ending with hands and 
flexible fingers, had merely ended like a horse’s foot, we 
should have always remained wanderers on the face of 
the earth, ignorant of every art, entirely defenceless, and 
having no other concern but to avoid the attacks of wild- 
beasts, and find the needful supply of our daily food.” 
That the structure of our bodies is the sole cause of our 
boasted superiority, becomes evident, when we consider 
that our thoughts are simply the product of two facul- 
ties, which we have in common with all other animals; 
namely, the faculty of receiving impressions from external 
objects, and the faculty of remembering those impressions 
after they are received.’* From this, says Helvétius, it 
follows, that the internal powers of man being the same as 
those of all other animals, our sensibility and our memory 
would be useless, if it were not for those external pecu- 
liarities by which we are eminently distinguished, and to 
which we owe every thing that is most valuable.” These 
positions being laid down, it is easy to deduce all the 
essential principles of moral actions. For, memory being 


77 Biog. Univ. vol. xx. p. 29. 
78 í Si la nature, au lieu de mains et de doigts flexibles, eût terminé nos 
poignets par un piod de cheval; qui doute que les ap | sans art, sans 
abitations, sans défense contre les animaux, tout occupés du soin de pour- 
voir à leur nourriture et d'éviter les bêtes féroces, ne fussent encore errants 
dans les forêts comme des troupeaux fogitifs?’ Melvétius de T t, vol. L 
. 2. Had Helvétius ever read the attack of Aristotle against 
Br asserting that dia ro yeipac Eye, ġporipwraroy elvat rwv Qúwr row 
dvO@pwrovP Cudworth, Intellect. Syst. vol. iii, p. 311. 
79 De l Esprit, vol. i. p. 2. 8 Ibid. vol. 1. p. 4. 
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merely one of the organs of physical sensibility,®! and 
judgment being only a sensation,” all notions of duty and 
of virtue must be tested by their relation to the senses; 
in other words, by the gross amount of physical enjoyment 
to which they give rise. This is the true basis of moral 
philosophy. To take any other view, is to allow ourselves 
to be deceived by conventional expressions, which have 
no foundation except in the prejudices of ignorant men. 
Our vices and our virtues are solely the result of our 
passions; and our passions are caused by our physical 
sensibility to pain and to pleasure. It was in this way 
that the sense of justice first arose. To physical sen- 
sibility men owed pleasure and pain; hence the feeling of 
theirown interests, and hence the desire of living together 
in societies. Being assembled in society, there grew up 
the notion of a gencral interest, since, without it, society 
could not hold together; and, as actions are only just or 
unjust in proportion as they minister to this general in- 
terest, a measure was established, by which justice is dis- 
criminated from injustice.** With the same inflexible 
spirit, and with great fullness of illustration, Helvétius 
examines the origin of those other feelings which regulate 
human actions. Thus, he says that both ambition and 
friendship are entirely the work of physical sensibility. 
Men yearn after fame, on account either of the pleasure 
which they expect the mere possession of it will give, or 


"1 En efiet la mémoire ne peut être qu'un des organes de la sensibilité 
hysique.’ vol. i. p. 6. Compare what M. Lepelletier says on this, in hia 

P yaiologio Médicale, vol. i. p. 272. 

ee e D'où je conelus que tout jugement n'est qu'une sensation.’ De l Esprit, 
vol. i. p. 10; ‘juger, comme je lai déjà prouvé, n'est proprement que sentir.’ 
» 41. 
Mias Né sensible à la douleur et au plaisir, c'est à la sensibilité physique 
que l'homme doit ses passions ; et à ses passions, qu'il doit tous ses vices et 
toutes ses vertus.’ Ibid. vol. ii. p. 53; and see vol. i. p. 239. 

ns Une fois parvenu À cette vérité, je découvre facilement la source des 
vertus humaines; je vois que sans la sensibilité à la douleur et au plaisir 
physique, les hommes, sans désirs, sans passions, également indifférents à 
tout, n`eussent point connu d'intérêt personnel; que sans intérêt personnel 
ils ne se fussent point rassemblés en société, n'eussent point fait entr'eux de 
conventions, qu'il n'y eat point eu d'intérét général, par conséquent point 
d'actions justes ou injustes; et qu'ainsi la sensibilité physique et l'intérèt 
personnel ont été les auteurs de toute justice.’ bid, vol. i. p. 278. 
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else as the means of subsequently procuring other plea- 
sures.” As to friendship, the only use of it is to increase 
our pleasures or mitigate our pains; and it is with this ob- 
ject that a man longs to hold communion with hisfriend.™ 
Beyond this, life has nothing to offer. To love what is 
good for the sake of the goodness, is as impossible as to 
love what is bad for the sake of the evil." The mother 
who weeps for the loss of her child, is solely actuated by 
selfishness; she mourns because a pleasure is taken from 
her, and because she sees a void difficult to fill up.™ So it 
is, that the loftiest virtues, as well as the meanest vices, 
are equally caused by the pleasure we find in the exercise 
of them.® This is the great mover and originator of all. 
Every thing that we have, and every oe that we are, 
we owe to the external world; nor is Man himself aught 
else except what he is made by the objects which sur- 
round him.” 

The views put forward in this celebrated work I have 
stated at some length; not so much on account of the 
ability with which they are advocated, as on account of 
the clue they furnish to the movements of a most remark- 
able age. Indeed, so completely did they harmonize with 
the prevailing tendencies, that they not only quickly ob- 
tained for their author a vast European reputation,” but, 
during many years, they continued to increase in influ- 
ence, and, in France in particular, they exercised great 


sway.” As that was the country in which they arose, so 

8 Del Esprit, vol. ii. pp. 19, 20, 30, 84, 208, 204,318. Compare Epicurus, 
in Diog. Laert. de Vit. Philos, lib. x. seg. 120, vol. i. p. 654. 

8 De l'Esprit, vol. ii. p. 45. He sums up: ‘il s'ensuit que lamitié, ainsi 
que l'avarice, l’orgueil, l'ambition et les autres passions, est l'effet immédiat 
de la sensibilité physique.’ 

e7 < J] lui est aussi impossible d'aimer le bien pour le bien, que d'aimer le 
mal pour le mal.’ Jbid. yol. i. p. 73. 

88 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 249. æ Ibid. vol. ii p. 58, 

2% í Nous sommes uniquement ce que nous font les objets qui nous èn- 
vironnent.’ Ibid. vol. ii. p. S06, 

*! Saint Surin, a zealous opponent of Helyétius, admits that ‘ les étrangers 
les plus éminents par leurs dignités ou par leurs lumières, désiraient d’étre 
introduits chez un philosophe dont le nom retentissait dans toute l'Europe." 
Biog. Univ. vol. xx. p. 35. 

% Brissot (Mémoires, vol. i. p. 339) says, that in 1775, ‘le 
d’Helvétius avait alors la plus grande vogue.’ Turgot, who wrote against 
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also was it the country to which they were best adapted. 
Madame Dudeffand, who passed her long life in the midst 
of French society, and was one of the keenest observers 
of her time, has expressed this with great happiness. 
The work of Helvétius, she says, is popular, since he is 
the man who has told to all their own secret.” 

True it was, that, to the contemporaries of Helvétius, 
his views, notwithstanding theirimmense popularity, bore 
the appearance of a secret; because the connexion be- 
tween them and the general march of events was, as yet, 
but dimly perceived. To us, however, who, after this in- 
terval of time, can examine the question with the resources 
of a larger experience, it is obvious how such a system 
met the wants of an age of which it was the exponent and 
the mouthpiece. That Helvétius must have carried with 
him the sympathies of his countrymen, is clear, not only 
from the evidence we have of his success, but also from 
a more comprehensive view of the general complexion of 
those times. Even while he was still pursuing his labours, 
and only four years before he published them, a work 
appeared in France, which, though displaying greater 
ability, and possessing a higher influence than that of 
Ilelvétius, did, nevertheless, point in exactly the same 
direction. I allude to the great metaphysical treatise by 
Condillac, in many respects one of the most remarkable 
productions of the cighteenth century ; and the authority 
of which, during two generations, was so irresistible, that, 
without some acquaintance with it, we cannot possibly 
understand the nature of those complicated movements 
by which the French Revolution was brought about. 


it, complains that it was praised ‘avec une sorte de fureur’ (Ciwwe & 
Turgot, vol. ix. p. 207); and Georgel (Mémoires, vol. ii. p. 256) says, ‘c 
livre, écrit avec un style plein de chaleur et d'images, se trouvoit sur toute 
les toilettes.’ , 

93 € D'ailleurs le siècle de Louis XV se reconnut dans l'ouvrage d'Helvétius 
et on prête à Mme. Dudeffand ce mot fin et profond : “ C’est un homme qu 
a dit le secret de tout le monde.”’ Cousin, Hist. de la Philos. I. série, vol 
iii. p. 201. Compare Corresp. de Dudeffand, vol. i. p. xxii.; and a eimila 
sentiment in Mém. de Roland, vol. i. p. 104. The relation of Helvétius’s 
work to the prevailing philosophy is noticed in Comte’s Philos. Pos, vol m. 
pp. 791, 792, vol. v. pp. 744, 745. 
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In 1754, Condillac put forth his celebrated work on 
the mind; the very title of which was a proof of the 
bias with which it was written. Although this profound 
thinker aimed at nothing less than an exhaustive analysis 
of the human faculties, and although he is pronounced 
by a very able, but hostile critic, to be the only metaphy- 
sician France produced during the eighteenth century,” 
still he found it utterly impossible to escape from those 
tendencies towards the external which governed his own 
age. The consequence was, that he called his work a 
‘Treatise on Sensations; and in it he peremptorily 
asserts, that every thing we know is the result of sensa- 
tion; by which he means the effect produced on us by the 
action of the external world. Whatever may be thought 
of the accuracy of this opinion, there can be nodoubt that 
it is enforced with a closeness and severity of reasoning 
which deserves the highest praise. To examine, however, 
the arguments by which his view is supported, would lead 
to a discussion foreign to my present object, which is, 
merely to point out the relation between his philosophy 
and the general temper of his contemporaries. Without, 
therefore, pretending to anything like a critical examina- 
tion of this celebrated book, I will simply bring together 
the essential positions on which it is based, in order to 
illustrate the harmony between it and the intellectual 
habits of the age in which it appeared.” 

The materials from which the philosophy of Condillac 
was originally drawn, were contained in the great work 
published by Locke about sixty years before this time. 
But though much of what was most essential was bor- 
rowed from the English philosopher, there was one very 


% Biog. Univ. vol. ix. p. 399. 

əs í Condillac est le métaphysicien français du xyiii* siècle.’ Cousin, 
Hist. de la Philos. I. série, vol. iii. p. 83. 

% í Traité des Sensations, which, as M. Cousin enys, is, “sans com- 
paraison, le chef-d'œuvre de Condillac.’ Hist. de la Philos. IL série, Vol. ii, 
Pan On the immense influence of Condillac, compare Renoward, Hist, de la 
Médecine, vol. ii. p. 355; Cuvier, Eloges, vol. iii, p. 887; Browsais, Cours 
de Phrénologie, pp. 45, 68-71, 820; Pinel, Alién, Mentale, p. 94: Brown's 
Philos. of the Mind, p. 212, 
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important point in which the disciple differed from his 
master. And this difference is strikingly characteristic of 
the direction which the French intellect was now taking. 
Locke, with some looseness of expression, and possibly 
with some looseness of thought, had asserted the separate 
existence of a power of reflection, and had maintained 
that by means of that power the products of sensation 
became available. Condillac, moved by the prevailing 
temper of his own time, would not hear of such a distinc- 
tion. Ile, like most of his contemporaries, was jealous of 
any claim which increased the authority of the internal, 
and weakened that of the external. He, therefore, alto- 
gether rejects the faculty of reflection as a source of our 
ideas; and this partly becauseit is but the channel through 
which ideas run from the senses, and partly because in its 
origin it is itself a sensation.°® Therefore, according to 
him, the only question is as to the way in which our con- 
tact with nature supplies us with ideas. For in this 
scheme, the faculties of man are solely caused by the 
operation of his senses. The judgments which we form 
are, says Condillac, often ascribed to the hand of the 
Deity; a convenient mode of reasoning, which has only 
arisen from the difficulty of analyzing them.’ By cor 
sidering how our judgments actually arise, we can alone 
remove these obscurities. The fact is, that the attention 
we give to an object is nothing but the sensation which 


°° Whether or not Locke held that reflection is an independent ss well 
as a separate faculty, is uncertain; because passages could be quoted fra 
his writings to prove either the affirmative or the negative. Dr. Whewel 
justly remarks, that Locke uses the word so vaguely as to ‘allow his dit 
ciples to make of his doctrines what they please.’ History of Moral ly 
losophy, 1852, p. 71. 

w i Locke distingue deux sources de nos idées, les sens et la réflexion. Il 
seroit plus exact de n'en reconnoitre qu'une, soit parceque la réflexion net 
dans sons principe que la sensation méme, soit _parcequ elle est moins ls 
source des idéer, que le canal par lequel elles découlent des sens.” Condillac, 
Traité des Sensations, p. 13: see also, at pp. 19, 216, the way in which av- 
pation becomes reflection; and the summing up, at p. 416, ‘que toutes nos 
connojasances viennent des sens, et particulièrement du toucher,’ 

100 He says of Mallebranche (Traité des Sensations, p. 312), ‘ne pouvant 
comprendre comment nous formerions. nous-mêmes ces jugemena, il les 


attribue à Dieu; manière de raisonner fort commode, et presque toujours la 


ressource des philosophes.’ 





ee ee 
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that object excites ;!°! and what we call abstract, ideas are 
merely different ways of being attentive.’ Ideas being 
thus generated, the subsequent process isverysimple. To 
attend to two ideas at the same time, is to compare them; 
so that comparison is not a result of attention, but is 
rather the attention itself. This at once gives us the 
faculty of judging, because directly we institute a com- 
parison, we do of necessity form a judgment.’ Thus, 
too, memory is a transformed sensation; while the 
imagination is nothing but memory, which, being carried 
to its highest possible vivacity, makes what is absent ap- 
pear to be present.’ The impressions we receive from 
the external world being, therefore, not the cause of our 
faculties, but being the faculties themselves, the conclusion 
to which we are driven is inevitable. It follows, says 
Condillac, that in man nature is the beginning of all; 
that to nature we owe the whole of our knowledge; that 
we only instruct ourselves according to her lessons; and 
that the entire art of reasoning consists in continuing the 
work which she has appointed us to perform.” 

It is so impossible to mistake the tendency of these 
views, that I need not attempt to estimate their result 
otherwise than by measuring the extent to which they 
were adopted. Indeed, the zeal with which they were 
now carried into every department of knowledge, can only 


101 < Mais à peine j'arrête la vue sur un objet, que les sensations par- 
ticulières que j'en reçois sont l'attention même que je lui donne? Tratté 
des Sensations, p. 16. 

103 «Ne sont que différentes manières d’être attentif.’ p. 122. 

103 ¢ Dès qu'il y a double attention, il y a comparaison ; car être attentif 
à deux idées ou les comparer, c'est la même chose.’ p. 17. 

104 ¢ Dès qu’il y a comparaison, il y a jugement.’ p. 65. 
™ 105 < La mémoire n'est donc que la sensation transformée.’ p. 17. Com- 
pare p. 61. 

106 L’imagination est la mémoire même, parvenue à toute la vivacité 
dont elle est susceptible.’ p. 78. ‘Or j'ai appelé imagination cette mémoire 
vive, qui fait paroitre présent ce qui est absent.’ p. 24D. 

107 « J] résulte de cette vérité, que la nature commence tout en nous: 
aussi ai-je démontré que, dans le principe ou dans le commencement, nos 
connoissances sont uniquement son ou , que nous ne nous instruisons 
que d'après ses leçons, et que tout l'art de raisonner consiste à continuer 
comme elle nous a fait commencer.’ p. 178. 
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surprise those who, being led by their habits of mind to 
study history in its separate fragments, have not accus- 
tomed themselves to consider it as an united whole, and 
who, therefore, do not perceive that in every great epoch 
there is some one idea at work, which is more powerful 
than any other, and which shapes the events of the time 
and determines thcir ultimate issue. In France, during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, this idea was, 
the inferiority of the internal to the external. It was this 
dangerous but plausible principle which drew the atten- 
tion of men from the church to the state; which was seen 
in Helvétius the most celebrated of the French moralists, 
and in Condillac the most celebrated of the French meta- 
physicians. It was this same principle which, by increas- 
ing, if I may so say, the reputation of Nature, induced 
the ablest thinkers to devote themselves to a study of 
her laws, and to abandon those other pursuits which had 
been popularin the preceding age. Inconsequence of this 
movement, such wonderful additions were made to every 
branch of physical science, that more new truths concern: 
ing the external world were discovered in France during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century than during al 
the previous periods put together. The details of these 
discoveries, so far as they have been subservient to the 
general purposes of civilization, will be related in another 
place; at present I will indicate only the most prominent, 
in order that the reader may understand the course of 
the subsequent argument, and may see the connexio 
between them and the French Revolution. 

Taking a general view of the external world, we may 
say, that the three most important forces by which the 
operations of nature are effected, are heat, light, and 
electricity; including under this last magnetic and gal- 
vanic phenomena. On all these subjects, the French, for 
the first time, now exerted themselves with signal success. 
In regard to heat, not only were the materials for sub- 
sequent induction collected with indefatigable industry, 
but before that generation passed away, the induction was 
actually made; for while the laws of its radiation were 
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worked out by Prevost,’ those of its conduction were 
established by Fourier, who, just before the Revolution, 
employed himself in raising thermotics to a science b 

the deductive application of that celebrated mathemati- 
cal theory which he contrived, and which still bears his 
name.’ In regard to electricity, it is enough to notice, 
during the same period, the important experiments of 
D’Alibard, followed by those vast labours of Coulomb, 
which brought electrical phenomena under the jurisdic- 
tion of the mathematics, and thus completed what Œpinus 
had already prepared.’ As to the laws of light, those 
ideas were now accumulating which rendered possible the 
great steps that, at the close of the century, were taken by 
Malus, and still later by Fresnel.!"' Both of these eminent 
Frenchmen not only made important additions to our 
knowledge of double refraction, but Malus discovered the 
polarization of light, undoubtedly the most splendid con- 
tribution received by optical science since the analysis of 
the solar rays.'” It was also in consequence of this, that 


108 Compare Powell on Radiant Heat, p. 261, in Second Rep. of Brit. Assoc. ; 
Whewell s History of Sciences, vol. ii. p. 536; and his Phs , vol. i. pp. 
339, 340. Prevost was professor at Geneva; but his t views were By: 
lowed up in France by Dulong and Petit; and the celebrated theory of dew 
by Dr. Wells is merely an application of them. Herschel’s Nat. Phi , 
pp. 163, 315, 316. Respecting the further prosecution of these inquiries, 
and our present knowledge of radiant heat, see Liebig and Kopp’s Reports, 
vol. i. p. 79, vol. iii. p. 30, vol. iv. p. 45. 

109 6 Fourier’s mathematical theory of conduction, see Comte, Philos. 
Positive, vol. i. pp. 142, 175, 345, 346, 351, vol. ii. pp. 453, 551; Prosd’s 
Bridgewater Treatise, pp. 203, 204; Kelland on Heat, p. 8, in Brit. Assoc. for 
1841 ; Erman’s Siberia, vol. i. p. 243; Humboldt’s Cosmos, vol. i. p. 169; 
Hitchcock's Geology, p. 198; Poulet, Elémens de Physique, ii. 696, 697 . 

110 Coulomb's memoirs on electricity and magnetism were published from 
1782 to 1789. Fifth Report of Brit. Assoc. p. 4. Compare Liebig and Kopp s 
Reports, vol. iii. p. 128; and on his relation to Gepinus, who wrote in 1759, 
see Whewcell's Induc. Sciences, vol, ii. pp: 21-26, 35, 36, and Haüy, Traité de 
Minéralogie, vol. iii. P. 44, vol. iv. p. 14. There is a still faller account of 
what was effected by Coulomb in M. Pouillet’s able work, Elémens de 
Physique, vol. i. part ìi. pp. 63-79, 130-135. 

111 Fresnel belongs to the present century; but M. Biot says that the 
researches of Malus began before the passage of the Rhine in 1797. Béot's 
Life of Malus, in Biog. Univ. vol. xxvi. p. 412. 

12 “Pouillet, Elémens de Physique, vol. ii. part ii. pp. 484, 514; of 
Brit. Assoc. for 1832, p. 314; Leslie's Nat. Philos. p- ; Whewell s Hist. FA 
Sciences, vol. ii. pp. 408-410; Philos. of Sciences, vol. i. p. 350, vol. ii. p. 25; 
Herschel s Nat. Phitos p. 258. i 
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Fresnel began those profound researches which placed on 
a solid basis that great undulatory theory of which Hooke. 
Huygens, and above all Young, are to be deemed the 
founders, and by which the corpuscular theory of Newton 
was finally overthrown." 

Thus much as to the progress of French knowledge 
respecting those parts of nature which are in themselves 
invisible, and of which we cannot tell whether they have 
a material existence, or whether they are mere conditions 
and properties of other bodies.* The immense value 
of these discoveries, as increasing the number of known 
truths, is incontestable: but, at the same time, another 
class of discoveries was made, which, dealing more palp- 
ably with the visible world, and being also more easily 
understood, produced more immediate results, and, as Í 
shall presently show, exercised a remarkable influence in 
strengthening that democratic tendency which accompa- 
nied the French Revolution. It is impossible, within the 
limits I have assigned to myself, to give anything like 
an adequate notion of the marvellous activity with which 
the French now pushed their researches into every depart- 
ment of the organic and inorganic world; still it is, I 


113 The struggle between these rival theories, and the ease with which a 

man of such immense powers as Young was put down, and, as it were, sup- 
essed, by those iznorant pretenders who presumed to criticize him, will 
be related in another part of this work, as a valuable illustration of the 
history and habits of the English mind. At present the controversy is 
finished, so far as the advocates of emission are concerned; but there are 
still difliculties on the other side, which should have prevented Dr. Whewell 
from expressing himself with such extreme positiveness on an unexhausted 
subject. This able writer says: ‘The undulatory theory of light; the only 
discovery which can stand by the side of the theory of universal gravitation, 
as a doctrine belonging to the same order, for its generality, its fertility, and 
its certainty.” Whewell’s Mixt. of the Induc, Sciences, vol. ii. p. 425 ; see also 
» 908. 
a As to the supposed impossibility of conceiving the existence of matter 
without properties which pive rise to forces (note in Paget's Lectures on 
Pathology, 1853, vol. i. p. 61), there are two reasons which prevent me from 
attaching much weight to it. First, a conception which, in one stage of 
knowledge, is called impossible, becomes, in a later stage, perfectly easy, and 
so natural as to be often termed necessary. Secondly, however indissolub!» 
the connexion may appear between force and matter, it was not found fatal 
to the dynamical theory of Leibnitz; it has not prevented other eminent 
thinkers from holding similar views ; and the arguments of Berkeley, though 
constantly attacked, have never been refuted. 
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think, practicable to compress into a few pages such a 
summary of the more salient points as will afford the 
reader some idea of what was done by that generation of 
great thinkers which flourished in France during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. 

If we confine our view to the globe we inhabit, it must 
be allowed that chemistry and geology are the two sci- 
ences which not only offer the fairest promise, but already 
contain the largest generalizations. The reason of this 
will become clear, if we attend to the ideas on which these 
two great subjects are based. The idea of chemistry, is 
the study of composition ;"” the idea of geology, is the 
study of position. The object of the first is, to learn the 
laws which govern the properties of matter; the object of 
the second is, to learn the laws which govern its ace 
In chemistry, we experiment; in geology, we observe. In 
chemistry, we deal with the molecular arrangement of the 
smallest atoms; in geology, with the cosmological ar- 
rangement of the largest masses. Hence it is that the 
chemist by his minuteness, and the geologist by his gran- 
deur, touch the two extremes of the material universe; 
and, starting from these opposite points, have, as I could 
easily prove, a constantly increasing tendency to bring 
under their own authority sciences which have at present 
an independent existence, and which, for the sake of a 
division of labour, it isstill convenient to study separately ; 
though it must be the business of philosophy, properly so 
called, to integrate them into a complete and effective 
whole. Indeed it is obvions, that if we knew all the laws 
of the composition of matter, and likewise all the laws of 
its position, we should likewise know all the changes of 
which matter is capable spontaneously, that is, when un- 
interrupted by the mind of man. Every phenomenon 


15 Every chemical decomposition being only a new form of composition, 
Robin et Verdeil, Chimie Anatomique, vol. i. pp. 455, 456, 498: ‘de tout cela 
il résulte, que la dissolution est un cas particulier des combinaisons," 

116 What is erroneously called the atomic theory, is, p erl i 
an hypothesis, and not a theory: but hypothesis though it be, it is by its 
aid that we wield the doctrine of definite proportions, the corner-stone of 
chemistry. 
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which any given substance presents must be caused either 
by something taking place in the substance, or else by 
something taking place out of it, but acting upon it; while 
what occurs within must be explicable by its own com- 
position, and what occurs without must be due to its posi- 
tion in relation to the objects by which it is affected. This 
is an exhaustive statement of every possible contingency, 
and to one of these two classes of laws every thing must 
be referrible; even those mysterious forces which, whe- 
ther they be emanations from matter, or whether they be 
merely properties of matter, must in an ultimate analysis 
depend either on the internal arrangement, or else on the 
external locality of their physical antecedents. However 
conenvient, therefore, it may be, in the present state of 
our knowledge, to speak of vital principles, imponderable 
fluids, and elastic «ethers, such terms can only be pro- 
visional, and are to be considered as mere names for that 
residue of unexplained facts, which it will be the business 
of future ages to bring under generalizations wide enough 
to cover and include the whole. | | 
These ideas of composition and of position being thus 
the basis of all natural science, it is not surprising that 
chemistry and geology, which are their best, but still their 
insufficient representatives, should in modern times have 
made more progress than any other of the great branches 
of human knowledge. Although the chemists and geolo- 
gists havenot yet risen to the full height of their respective 
subjects,!"‘ there are few things more curious than to note 
the way in which, during the last two generations, they 
have been rapidly expanding their views—encroaching on 
topics with which, at first sight, they appeared to have no 
concern—imaking other branches of inquiry tributary to 
their own—and collecting from every quarter that intel- 
lectual wealth which, long hidden in obscure corners, had 
been wasted in the cultivation of special and inferior pur- 
suits. This, as being one of the great intellectual charac- 
teristics of the present age, I shall hereafter examine at 


17 Many of them being still fettered, in geology, by the hypothesis o: 
catastrophes ; in chemistry, by the hypothesis of vital forces. 
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considerable length; but what I have now to show is, that 
in these two vast sciences, which, though still very imper- 
fect, must eventually be superior to all others, the first 
important steps were made by Frenchmen during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. 

That we owe to France the existence of chemistry as 
a science, will be admitted by everyone who uses the word 
science in the sense in which alone it ought to be under- 
stood, namely, as a body of generalizations so irrefrag- 
ably true, that, though they may be subsequently covered 
by higher generalizations, they cannot be brenian by 
them; in other words, generalizations which may be ab- 
sorbed, but not refuted. In this point of view, there are 
in the history of chemistry only three great stages. The 
first stage was the destruction of the phlogistic theory, 
and the establishment, upon its ruins, of the doctrines of 
oxidation, combustion, and respiration. The second stage 
was the establishment of the principle of definite propor- 
tions, and the application to it of the atomic hypothesis. 
The third stage, above which we have not yet risen, con- 
sists in the union of chemical and electrical laws, and 
in the progress we are making towards fusing into one 
generalization their separate phenomena, Which of these 
three stages was in its own age the most valuable, is not 
now the question; but it is certain that the first of them 
was the work of Lavoisier, by far the greatest of the 
French chemists. Before him several important points 
had been cleared up by the English chemists, whose ex- 
periments ascertained the existence of bodies formerly 
unknown. The links, however, to connect the facts, were 
still wanting; and until Lavoisier entered the field, there 
were no generalizations wide enough to entitle chemistry 
to be called a science; or, to speak more properly, the 
only large generalization commonly eT) was that by 
Stahl, which the great Frenchman proved to be not only 
imperfect, but altogether inaccurate. A notice of the 
vast discoveries of Lavoisier will be found in many well- 
known books:!!8 it is enough to say, that he not only 

118 See, for instance, Cuvier, Progrés des Sciences, vol, i. pp. 323-34, 40; 

VOL. I. OF 
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worked out the laws of the oxidation of bodies and of 
their combustion, but that he is the author of the true 
theory of respiration, the purely chemical character of 
which he first demonstrated ; thus laying the foundation 
of those views respecting the functions of food, which the 
German chemists subsequently developed, and which, as 
I have proved in the second chapter of this Introduction, 
may be applied to solve some great problems in the his- 
tory of Man. The merit of this was so obviously due 
to France, that though the system now established was 
quickly adopted in other countries," it received the name 
of the French chemistry." At the same time, the old 
nomenclature being fall of old errors, a new one was re- 
quired, and here again France took the initiative; since 
this great reformation was begun by four of her most 
eminent chemists, who flourished only a few years before 
the Revolution.’”! 

While one division of the French thinkers was re- 
ducing to order the apparent irregularities of chemical 
phenomena, another division of them was performing pre- 
cisely the same service for geology. The first step to- 
wards popularizing this noble study was taken by Buffon, 
who, in the middle of the eighteenth century, broached a 
TLachig'a Letters on Chemistry, P- 282; Turner's Chemistry, vol. i. pp. 184, 
185; Brandes Chemistry, vol. 1. pp. xxxv.-1xxxix. 302; Thomson's Animal 
Chemistry, pp. 520, 634, and a great part of the second volume of his Hi- 
tory of Chemistry; also Müller's Physiol. vol. i. pp. 90, 823. 

u9 According to Mr. Harcourt (Brit. Assoc. Report for 1839, p- 10), 


Cavendish has this merit, so far as England is concerned: ‘ He, first of all 
his contemporaries, did justice to the rival theory recently proposed by 
Lavoisier,’ 

129 + La chimie française’? Thomaon’s Hist. of Chemistry, vol. ii. pp. 101, 
130. On the excitement caused by Lavoisier’s views, see a letter which 
Jefferson wrote in Pans, in 1759, printed partly in Tucker's Life of Jefferson, 
vol. i. pp. 314, 315; and at length in Jefferson's Correspond. vol. ii. pp. 453- 
455. 

121 € The first attempt to form a systematic chemical nomenclature was 
made by Lavoisier, Berthollet, G. de Morveau, and Fourcroy, soon after the 
discovery of oxygen gas." Turner's Chemistry, vol. i. p. 127. Cuvier (Pro- 
grès des Sciences, vol. i. p. 39) and Robin et Verdeil (Chimie Anatomique, 
vol, i. pp. G02, 603) ascribe the chief merit to De Morveau. Thomson says 
(Hist. of Chemistry, vol. ii. p. 133): ‘this new nomenclature very soon made 
its way into every part of Europe, and became the common language of 
chemists, in spite of the prejudices entertained against it, and the Opposition 
which it every where met with.’ 
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geological theory, which, though notquite original, excited 
attention by its eloquence, and by the lofty speculations 
with which he connected it.’ This was followed by the 
more special but still important labours of Rouelle, Des- 
marest, Dolomieu, and Montlosier, who, in less than forty 
years, effecteda complete revolution in the ideas of French- 
men, by familiarizing them with the strange conception, 
that the surface of our planet, even where it appears per- 
fectly stable, is constantly undergoing most extensive 
changes. It began to be understood, that this perpetual 
flux takes place not only in those parts of nature which 
are obviously feeble and evanescent, but also in those 
which seem to possess every element of strength and per- 
manence, such as the mountains of granite which wall the 
globe, and are the shell and encasement in which it is 
held. As soon as the mind became habituated to this 
notion of universal change, the time was ripe for the 
appearance of some great thinker, who should generalize 
the scattered observations, and form them into a science, 
by connecting them with some other department of know- 
ledge, of which the laws, or, at all events, the empirical 
uniformities, had been already ascertained. 

It was at this point, and while the inquiries of geo- 
logists, notwithstanding their value, were still crude and 
unsettled, that the subject was taken up by Cuvier, one 
of the greatest naturalists Europe has ever produced. A 
few others there are who have surpassed him in depth; 
but in comprehensiveness it would be hard to find his 
superior; and the immense range of his studies gave him 


122 The famous central heat of DBuflon is often su od to have been 
taken from Leibnitz ; but, though vaguely taught by the ancients, the real 
founder of the doctrine appears to have been Descartes. See Bordas De- 
moulin, Cartésianisme, Pans, 1843, vol. i. p 313. There is an unsatis=- 
factory note on this in Prichard’s Physical Hist. vol, i. p. 100. Compare 
Experimental Hist. of Cold, tit, 17, in Boyle's Works, vol. ii. p. 808; Brew- 
ster's Life of Newton, vol. ii. p. 100. On the central heat of the P 
goreans, see Tennemann, Gesch, der Philos. vol. i. p. 140; and as to the 
central fire mentioned in the so-called Oracles of Zoroaster, see Beawsobre, 
Hist. de Manichée, vol. ii. p. 152. But the complete ignorance of the 
ancients respecting geology made these views nothing but guesses, Com- 
pare some sensible remarks in Matter's Hist, de I’ d Alexandrie, vol. ii. 
p. 282. 

3r 
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a peculiar advantage in surveying the operations and 
dependencies of the external world.’ This remarkable 
man is unquestionably the founder of geology as a science, 
since he is not only the first who saw the necessity of 
bringing to bear upon it the generalizations of compar- 
tive anatomy, but he is also the first who actually, exe- 
cuting this great idea, succeeded in coérdinating the 
study of the strata of the earth with the study of the 
fossil animals found in them.'* Shortly before his re- 
searches were published, many valuable facts had indeed 
been collected respecting the separate strata; the pri- 
mary formations being investigated by the Germans, the 
secondary ones by the English.'” But these observations, 
notwithstanding their merit, were isolated ; and they lacked 
that vast conception which gave unity and grandeur to 
the whole, by connecting inquiries concerning the inor- 
ganic changes of the surface of the globe with other 
inquiries concerning the organic changes of the animals 
the surface contained. 

How completely this immense step is due to France, 
is evident not only from the part played by Cuvier, but 
also from the admitted fact, that to the French we owe our 


128 This comprehensiveness of Cuvier is justly remarked by M. Flouren' 
as the leading characteristic of his mind. Flourens, Hist. des Travaur d 
Cuvier, pp. 78, 142, 306: ‘ce qui caractérise partout M. Cuvier, cet 
l'esprit vaste.’ 

14 Hence he is called by Mr. Owen, ‘the founder of paleontological 
science.” Owen on Fossil Mammalia, in Report of Brit. Assoc. for lot 
p. 208. It was in 1796 that there were thus ‘opened to him entirely new 
views of the theory of the earth.’ p. 209. See also Bakewells Geol, 
p. 368; and Milne Edwards, Zovloyie, part ii. p. 279. The importance of 
this step is becoming more evident every year; and it has been justly re- 
marked, that without pakeontology there would be, properly speaking, n0 
geology. Balfour's Botany, 1849, p. 591. Sir R. Murchison (Suria, I, 
p. 366) says, ‘it is essentially the study of organic remains which has led w 
the clear subdivision of the vast mass of older rocks, which were there for- 
merly merged under the unmeaning term “ Grauwacke.”’ In the same able 
work, p. 465, we are told that, ‘in surveying tho whole series of formations 
the practical geologist is fully impressed with the conviction that there has 
at all periods, subsisted a very intimate connexion between the existen, 
or, at all events, the preservation of animals, and the media in which they 
have been fossilized.’ For an instance of this in the old red sandstone, ** 
», 329, 

P- ias Whewell s Hist. of Sctencea, vol. iii. p. 679; Lyells Geol. p. 59. Indeed 
gneiss received its name from the Germans, Bakewell’s Geol. p. 108. 
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knowledge respecting tertiary strata,'® in which the or- 
ganic remainsare most numerous, and the general analogy 
to our present state is most intimate.’ Another circum- 
stance may likewise be added, as pointing to the same 
conclusion. This is, that the first application of the 
principles of comparative anatomy to the study of fossil 
bones was also the work of a Frenchman, the celebrated 
Daubenton. Hitherto these bones had been the object 
of stupid wonder; some saying that they were rained 
from heaven, others saying that they were the gigantic 
limbs of the ancient patriarchs, men who were believed 
to be tall because they were known to be old.* Such 
idle conceits were for ever destroyed by Daubenton, in a 
Memoir he published in 1762;'* with which, however, 
we are not now concerned, except that it is evidence of 
the state of the French mind, and is worth noting as a 
precursor of the discoveries of Cuvier. 


126 Compare Conybeare’s Report on G „P 371 (Brit, Assoc, for 1832), 
with Bakewell’s Geol. pp. 867, 368, 419, and Lyells Geol. p. 50. 

197 In the older half of the secondary rocks, mammals are hardly to be 
found, and they do not become common until the tertiary. Murchison s Siluria, 
pp. 466, 467 ; and Strickland on Ornithology, p. 210 (Brit, Assoc. for 1844). 
So, too, in. the vegetable kingdom, many of the plants in the tertiary strata 
belong to genera still existing ; but this is rarely the case with the secondary 
strata; while in the primary strata, even the families are different to those 
now found on the earth. Balfour's Botany, pp. 502, 593. Compare Wilson's 
additions to Jussieu’s Botany, 1849, p. 746; and for further illustration of 
this remarkable law of the relation between advancing time and diminished 
similarity, a law suggesting the most curious speculations, see Mitcheook's 
Geology, p. 21 ; Lyell’ Geology, p. 183; and Owen's Lectures on the Inverts- 
brata, 1855, pp. 38, 576, 

128 M. Geotfroy Saint Hilaire (Anomalies de T Organisation, vol. i. pp. 121- 
127) has collected some evidence respecting the opinions formerly held on 
these subjects. Among other instances, he mentions a learned man named 
Henrion, an academician, and, I suppose, a theologian, who in 1718 published 
a work, in which ‘il assignait à Adam cent ya eine pieds neuf pouces;' 
Noah being twenty feet shorter, and so on. The bones of elephants were 
sometimes taken for giants: see a pleasant circumstance In Cuvier, Hist. des 
Sciences, part. 11. p. 43. 

129 ¢Daubenton a le premier détruit toutes ces idéea; il a le premier 
appliqué l'anatomie comparée à la détermination de ces os. . . . Le mémoire 
ou Daubenton a tenté, pour la premiére fois, la solution de ce probléme 
important est de 1762.’ Flourens, Travaur de Cuvier, pp. 36, 37. Agassiz 
(Report on Fossil Fishes, p. 82, Brit. Assoc, for 1842) claims this merit too 
exclusively for Cuvier, overlooking the earlier researches of Daubenton ; and 
the same mistake is made in J/itcheock’s Geol. p. 249, and in Bakewell’s 
p. 384. 
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By this union of geology and anatomy, there was first 
introduced into the study of nature a clear conception of 
the magnificent doctrine of universal change; while at the 
same time there grew up by its side a conception equally 
steady of the regularity with which the changes are ac- 
complished, and of the undeviating laws by which they 
are governed. Similar ideas had no doubt been occasion- 
ally held in preceding ages; but the great Frenchmen of 
the eighteenth century were the first who applied them to 
the entire structure of the globe, and who thus prepared 
the way for that still higher view for which their minds 
were not yet ripe,” but to which in our own time the 
most advanced thinkers are rapidly rising. For it is now 
beginning to be understood, that since every addition to 
knowledge affords fresh proof of the regularity with which 
all the changes of nature are conducted, we are bound to 
believe that the same regularity existed long before our 
little planet assumed its present form, and long before man 
trod the surface of the earth. We have the most abun- 
dant evidence that the movements incessantly occurring 
in the material world have a character of uniformity ; an 
this uniformity is so clearly marked, that in astronomy, 
the most perfect of all the sciences, we are able to predict 
events many years before they actually happen; nor can 
any one doubt, that if on other subjects our science were 
equally advanced, our predictions would be equally accu- 
rate. It is, therefore, clear, that the burden of proof lies 
not on those who assert the eternal regularity of nature, 
but rather on those who deny it; and who set up an ima- 
ginary period, to which they assign an imaginary cata- 

130 Even Cuvier held the doctrine of catastrophes; but, as Sir Charles 
Lyell says (Principles of Geology, p. 60), his own discoveries supplied the 
means of overthrowing It, and of familiarizing us with the idea of continuity. 
Indeed it was one of the fossil observations of Cuvier which first supplied 
the link between reptiles, fishes, and cetaceous mammals. See Oren w 
Fossil Reptiles, pp. 60, 198, Brit. Assoc. for 1841; and compare Carvws's Com- 
parative Anatomy, vol. i. p. 155. To this I may add, that Cuvier uneon- 
sciously prepared the way for disturbing the old dogma of fixity of species 
though he himself clung to it to the last. Sce some observations, which are 
very remarkable, considering the period when they were written, in Cabo 


Rapports du Physique et du Moral, pp. 427, 428: conclusiona drawn from 
Cuvier, which Cuvier would have himself rejected. 
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strophe, during which they say new laws were introduced 
and a new order established. Such gratuitous assump- 
tions, even if they eventually turn out to be true, are in 
the present state of knowledge unwarrantable, and ought 
to be rejected, as the last remains of those theological 
prejudices by which the march of every science has in. 
its turn been hindered. These and all analogous notions 
work a double mischief. They are mischievous, because 
they cripple the human mind by imposing limits to its in- 
quiries; and above all they are mischievous, because they 
weaken that vast conception of continuous and uninter- 
rupted law, which few indeed are able firmly to seize, but 
on which the highest generalizations of future science 
must ultimately depend. 

It is this deep conviction, that changing phenomena 
have unchanging laws, and that there are principles of 
order to which all apparent disorder may be referred,— 
it is this, which, in the seventeenth century, guided in a 
limited field Bacon, Descartes, and Newton; which in the 
eighteenth century was applied to every part of the 
material universe; and which it is the business of the 
nineteenth century to extend to the history of the human 
intellect. This last department of inquiry we owe chiefly 
to Germany ; for, with the single exception of Vico,no one 
even suspected the possibility of arriving at complete ge- 
neralizations respecting the progress of man, until shortly 
before the French Revolution, when the great German 
thinkers began to cultivate this, the highest and most dif- 
ficult of all studies. But the French themselves were too 
much occupied with physical science to pay attention to 
such matters ;*' and speaking generally, we may say that, 


131 Neither Montesquieu nor Turgot appear to have believed in the possi- 
bility of generalizing the past, so as to predict the future; while as to Voltaire, 
the weakest point in his otherwise profound view of history was his love of 
the old saying, that great events spring from little causes; a singular error 
for so comprehensive a mind, because it depended on confusing causes with 
conditions. That a man like Voltaire should haye committed what now 
seems so gross a blunder, is a mortifying reflection for those who are able to 
appreciate his vast and penetrating genius, and it may teach the best of us a 
wholesome lesson. This fallacy was avoided by Montesquiea and Turgot; 
and the former writer, in particular, displayed such extraordinary ability, that 
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in the eighteenth century, each of the three leading 
nations of Europe had a separate part to play. England 
diffused a love of freedom; France, a knowledge of phy- 
sical science; while Germany, aided in some degree by 
Scotland, revived the study of metaphysics, and created 
the study of philosophic history. To this classification 
some exceptions may of course be made; but that these 
were the marked characteristics of the three countries, is 
certain. After the death of Locke in 1704, and that of 
Newton in 1727, there was in England a singular dearth 
of great speculative thinkers; and this not because the 
ability was wanting, but because it was turned partly into 
practical pursuits, partly into political contests. if shall 
hereafter examine the causes of this peculiarity, and en- 
deavour to ascertain the extent to which it has influenced 
the fortunes of the country. That the results were, on the 
whole, beneficial, I entertain no doubt; but they were un- 
questionably injurious to the progress of science, because 
they tended to divert it from all new truths, except those 
likely to produce obvious and practical benefit. The con- 
sequence was, that though the English made several great 
discoveries, they did not possess, during seventy years, 2 
single man who took a really comprehensive view of the 
phenomena of nature; not one who could be compared 
with those illustrious thinkers who in France reformed 
every branch of physical knowledge. Nor was it until 
more than two generations after the death of Newton, 
that the first symptoms appeared of a remarkable reaction, 
which quickly displayed itself in nearly every department 
of the national intellect. In physics, it is enough to men- 
tion Dalton, Davy, and Young, each of whom was in his 
own field the founder of a new epoch; while on other sub- 


there can he little doubt, that had he lived at a later period, and thus had the 
means of employing in their full extent the resources of political economy 
and physical science, he would have had the honour not only of laying the 
basis, but also of rearing the structure of the philosophy of the history of 
Man, As it was, he failed in conceiving what is the final object of every 
rcientifie inquiry, namely, the power of foretelling the future: and after hia 
death, in 1755, all the finest intellects in France, Voltaire alone excepted, 
concentrated their attention upon the study of natural phenomena. 
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jects I can only just refer, first, to the influence of the 
Scotch school; and, secondly, to that sudden and well- 
deserved admiration for the German literature, of which 
Coleridge was the principal exponent, and which infused 
into the English mind a taste for generalizations higher 
and more fearless than any hitherto known. The history 
of this vast movement, which began early in the nine- 
teenth century, will be traced in the future volumes of 
this work: at present I merely notice it, as illustrating 
the fact, that until the movement began, the English, 
though superior to the French in several matters of ex- 
treme importance, were for many years inferior to them 
in those large and philosophic views, without which not 
only is the most patient industry of no avail, but even real 
discoveries lose their proper value, for want of such habits 
of generalization as would trace their connexion with each 
other, and consolidate their severed fragments into one 
vast system of complete and harmonious truth. 

The interest attached to these inquiries has induced 
me to treat them at greater length than I had intended; 
perhaps at greater length than is suitable to the suggestive 
and preparatory character of this Introduction. But the 
extraordinary success with which the French now culti- 
vated physical knowledge is so curious, on account of its 
connexion with the Revolution, that I must mention a few 
more of its most prominent instances : though, for the sake 
of brevity, I will confine myself to those three great divi- 
sions which, when put together, form what is called 
Natural History, and in all of which we shall see that 
the most important steps were taken in France during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. 

In the first of these divisions, namely, the department 
of zoology, we owe to the Frenchmen of the eighteenth 
century those generalizations which are still the highest 
this branch of knowledge has reached. ee zoology 
in the proper sense of the term, it consists only of two 
parts, the anatomical part, which is its statics, and the 
physiological part, which is its dynamics; the first refer- 
ring to the structure of animals; the other, to their 
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functions.'** Both of these were worked out, nearly at the 
same time, by Cuvicr and Bichat; and the leading con- 
clusions at which they arrived, remain, after the lapse of 
sixty years, undisturbed in their essential points. In 
1795, Cuvier laid down the great principle, that the study 
and classification of animals was to be, not as heretofore, 
with a view to external peculiarities, but with a view to 
internal organization; and that, therefore, no real ad- 
vance could be made in our knowledge except by extend 
ing the boundaries of comparative anatomy.!* This step, 
simple as it now appears, was of immense importance, 
since by it zoology was at once rescued from the hands of 
the observer, and thrown into those of the experimenter: 
the consequence of which has been the attainment of that 
precision and accuracy of detail, which experiment alone 
can give, and which is every way superior to such popular 
facts as observation supplies. By thus indicating to natu- 
ralists the true path of inquiry, by accustoming them tos 
close and severe method, and by teaching them to despise 
those vague descriptions in which they had formerly de- 
lighted, Cuvier laid the foundation of a progress which, 
during the last sixty years, has surpassed the most san- 
guine expectations. This, then, is the real service ren- 

ered by Cuvier, that he overthrew the artificial system 
which the genius of Linnzus had raised up,'®* and sub- 

183 The line of demarcation between anatomy as statical, and physiologr 
as dynamical, is clearly drawn by M. Comte (Philos. Positive, vol. iii. p. 303) 
and by MM. Robin et Verdeil (Chimie Anatomique, vol. i. pp. 11, 43, 40, 
102, 188, 434). What is said by Carus (Comparative Anatomy, vol. ii. p. 358) 
and by Sir Benjamin Brodie (Lectures on Pathology and Surgery, p. 6) comes 
nearly to the same thing, though expressed with leas precision. On the 
other hand, M. Milne Edwards (Zoologie pat i. P 9) calls physiology ‘la 
science de la vie;’ which, if true, woul simply prove that there is no 
physiology at all, for there certainly is at present no science of life. 

133 In his Règne Animal, vol. i. pp. vi. vii., he says that preceding natu- 


ralists ‘ n'avaient guère considéré que les rapports extérieurs de ces 
et personne ne s'était occupé de codrdonner les classes et les ordres d'a 


l'ensemble de la structure. . . . . Je dus donc, et cette obligation me prit un 
temps considérable, je dus faire marcher de front l'anatomie et la zoologie, 
les dixsections et le classement. ... . Les premiers résultats de ce double 


travail parurent en 1705, dans un mémoire spécial sur une nouvelle division 
des animaux à sang blanc.’ 

134 On the opposition between the methods of Linnzeus and of Cuvier, see 
Jenyns’ Report on Zoology, pp. 144, 145, in Brit. Assoc. for 1834. 
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stituted in its place that far superior scheme which gave 
the freest scope to future sert since, according to it, 
all systems are to be deemed imperfect and provisional 
so long as any thing remains to be learned respecting 
the comparative anatomy of the animal kingdom. The 
influence exercised by this great view was increased by 
the extraordinary skill and industry with which its pro- 
poser followed it out, and proved the practicability of his 
own precepts. His additions to our knowledge of com- 
parative anatomy are probably more numerous than those 
made by any other man; but what has gained him most 
celebrity is, the comprehensive spirit with which he used 
what he acquired. Independently of other generaliza- 
tions, he is the author of that vast classification of the 
whole animal kingdom into vertebrata, mollusca, arti- 
culata, and radiata; a classification which keeps its 
ground, and is one of the most remarkable instances of 
that large and philosophic spirit which France brought 
to bear upon the phenomena of the material world.’ 
Great, however, as is the name of Cuvier, a ter 
still remains behind. I allude, of course, to Bichat, 
whose reputation is steadily increasing as our knowledge 


185 The foundations of this celebrated arrangement were laid by Cuvier, 
in a paper read in 1795, Whewell’s History of the Indue. Sciences, vol, iii. 
p. 494. It appears, however (Flourens, Travaux de Cuvier, pp. 69, 70), that it 
was in, or just after, 1791, that the dissection of some mollusca ted to 
him the idea of reforming the classification of the whole animal kingdom. 
Compare Cuvier, Régne Animal, vol, i. pp. 51, 52 note. 

136 The only formidable opposition made to Cuvier's arrangement has 
proceeded from the advocates of the doctrine of circular progression: a 
remarkable theory, of which Lamarck and Macleay are the real originators, 
and which is certainly supported by a considerable amount of evidence, 
Still, among the great majority of competent zoologists, the fourfold divi- 
sion holds its ground, although the constantly-increasing ace of micro- 
scopical observations has detected a nervous system much lower in the scale 
than was formerly suspected, and has thereby induced some anatomists to 
divide the radiata into acrita and nematoneura. Owen's Invertebrata, 1855, 
pp. 14, 15; and Rymer Jones's Animal Kingdom, 1855, p. 4. As, however, it 
seems probable that all animals have a distinct nervous system, this sub- 
division is only provisional; and it is very likely that when our mi 
are more improved, we shall have to return to Cuvier's arrangement, Some 
of Cuvier’s successors have removed the apodous echinoderms from the 
radiata ; but in this Mr. Rymer Jones (Animal Kingdom, p, 211) vindicates 


the Cuverian classification. 
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advances, and who, if we compare the shortness of his life 
with the reach and depth of his views, must be pro- 
nounced the most profound thinker and the most consum- 
mate observer by whom the organization of the animal 
frame has yet been studied. 87 He wanted, indeed, that 
comprehensive knowledge for which Cuvier was remark- 
able ; but though, on this account, his generalizations were 
drawn from a smaller surface, they were, on the other 
hand, less provisional : they were, I think, more complete, 
and certainly they dealt with more momentous topics. 
For the attention of Bichat was preéminently directed 
to the human frame!® in the largest sense of the word; 
his object being so to investigate the organization of man, 
as to rise, if possible, to some knowledge concerning the 
causes and nature of life. In this magnificent enterprise, 
considered as a whole, he failed; but what he effected in 
certain parts of it is so extraordinary, and has given such 
an impetus to some of the highest branches of inquiry, 
that 1 will briefly indicate his method, in order to com: 
pare it with that other method which, at the same mo- 
ment, Cuvier adopted with immense success. 

The important step taken by Cuvier was, that he in- 
sisted on the necessity of a comprehen-ive study of the 
organs of animals, instead of following the old plan of 


137 We may except Aristotle; but between Aristotle and Bichat I can 
find no middle man. 

133 But not exclusively. M. Blainville (Physiol. comparée, vol. ii. p. 304) 
savs, ‘celui qui, comme Bichat, bornait ses 6tudes à l'anatomie humaine ; 
and at p. 350, ‘quand on ne considère que ce qui se passe chez homme; 
ainsi que l'a fait Bichat.’ This, however, is much too positively stated. 
Bichat mentions ‘lea expériences nombreuses que j'ai faites sur lea animaux 
vivans. Bichat, Anatomie Générale, vol. i. p. 339% and for other instances 
of his experiments on animals below man, see the same work, vol. i. p 
164, 284, 311, 312, 326, vol. ii. pp. 13, 25, 60, 73, 107, 133, 135, 225, 204, 
423, vol. iii. pp. 151, 218, 242, 262, 363, 364, 400, 478, 501, vol. iv. pp. 2%, 
28, 34, 46, 220, 247, 471: see also Bichat, Recherches sur la Vie, pp. N2, 
965, 277, 312, 336, 356, 358, 360, 368, 384, 400, 411, 439, 455, 476, 482 
494,512: and his 7ruité des Membranes, pp. 48, 64, 67, 180, 158, 106, 201, 
224, These are all experiments on inferior animals, which aided this great 
physiologist in establishing those vast generalizations, which, though applied 
to man, were by no means collected merely from human anatomy. 1 
impossibility of understanding physiology without studying comparative 
anatomy, is well pointed out in Mr. Rymer Jones's work, Organization of th 
Animal Kingdom, 1855, pp. 601, 791. 
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merely describing their habits and external peculiarities. 
This was a vast improvement, since, in the place of loose 
and popular observations, he substituted direct experi- 
ment, and hence introduced into zoology a precision for- 
merly unknown.” But Bichat, withastill keener insight, 
saw that even this was not enough. He saw that, each 
organ being composed of different tissues, it was requisite 
to study the tissues themselves, before we could learn the 
way in which, by their combination, the organs are pro- 
duced. This, like all really great ideas, was not entirely 
struck out by a single man; for the physiological value 
of the tissues had been recognized by three or four of 
the immediate predecessors of Bichat,such as Carmichael 
Smyth, Bonn, Bordeu, and Fallopius. These inquirers, 
however, notwithstanding their industry, had effected 
nothing of much moment, since, though they collected 
several special facts, there was in their observations that 
want of harmony and that general incompleteness always 
characteristic of the labours of men who do not rise toa 
commanding view of the subject with which they deal. 

It was under these circumstances that Bichat began 
those researches, which, looking at their actual and still 


139 Mr. Swainson (Geography and Classification of Animals, p. 170) com- 
plains, strangely enough, that Cuvier ‘rejects the more plain and obvious 
characters which every one can see, and which had been so happily em- 
ployed by Linnzeus, and makes the differences between these groups to 
depend upon circumstances which no one but an anatomist can under- 
stand.’ See also p. 173: ‘characters which, however good, are not always 
comprehensible, except to the anatomist.’ (Compare Hodgson on the Orni- 
thology of Nepal, in Asiatic Researches, vol. xix. p. 179, Calcutta, 1896.) In 
other words, this is a complaint that Cuvier attempted to Taise zoology to a 
science, and, therefore, of course, deprived it of some of its popular attrac- 
tions, in order to invest it with other attractions of a far higher character. 
The errors introduced into the natural sciences by relying upon observation 
instead of experiment, have been noticed by many writers; and by none more 
judiciously than M. Saint Hilaire in his Anomalies de? oy tema, vol, i, 98, 

40 Tt is very doubtful if Bichat was acquainted with the works of Smyth, 
Bonn, or Fallopius, and I do not remember that he any where even men- 
tions their names. He had, however, certainly studied Bordeu; but I 
suspect that the author by whom he was most influenced was Pinel, whose 

athological generalizations were pat forward just about the time when 
Sichat began to write. Compare Bichat, Traité des Membranes, pp. 3, 4, 107, 
191; Béclard, Anat. Gén. pp. 65, 66; Bouillaud, Philos. Médicale, p, 26; 
Blainville, Physiol. comparée, vol, i. p. 384, vol. ii. pp. 19, 253; Menila, 
Anat. Gén. vol. i. pp. 119, 120. 
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more at their prospective results, are probably the most 
valuable contribution ever made to physiology by a single 
mind. In 1801, only a year before his death,™ he pub- 
lished his great work on anatomy, in which the study of 
the organs is made altogether subservient to the study of 
the tissues composing them. He lays it down, that the 
body of man consists of twenty-one distinct tissues, all of 
which, though essentially different, have in common the 
two great properties of extensibility and contractility.“ 
‘These tissues he, with indefatigable industry,'* subjected 
to every sort of examination; he examined them in dif- 
ferent ages and diseases, with a view to ascertain the laws 
of their normal and pathological development.’ He stu- 


14 Biog. Univ. vol. iv. pp. 468, 469. 

142 For a list of the tissues, see Bichat, Anat. Gén. vol. i. p. 49. At p. 0 
he says, ‘en effet, quel que soit le point de vue sous lequel on considère ces 
tissus, ils ne ae ressemblent nullement: c'est la nature, et non la science, 
qui a tiré une ligne de démarcation entre eux.’ There ia, however, now 
reason to think, that both animal and vegetable tissues are, in all their 
varieties, referrible to a cellular origin. This great view, which M. Schwann 
principally worked out, will, if fully established, be the largest generalization 
We possess respecting the organic world, and it would be difficult to overrate 
its value. Still there is danger lest, in prematurely reaching at so vast a 
law, we should neglect the subordinate, but strongly-marked differences 
between the tissues as they actually exist. Burdach (Traié de Physiologie, 
vol. vi. pp. 195, 19%) has made some good remarks on the confusion intro- 
duced into the study of tissues, by neglecting those salient characteristics 
which were indicated by Bichat. 

143 Pinel says, ‘dans un seul hiver il ouvrit plus de six cents cadavrea' 
Notice sur Bichat, p. xii., in vol i. of Anat. Gén. By such enormous labour, 
and by working day and night in a necessarily polluted atmosphere, he laid 
the foundation for that diseased habit which caused a slight accident to 
rove fatal, and carried him off at the age of thirty-one. ‘ L'esprit a peine 
à concevoir que la vie d'un seul homme puisse suffire à tant de travaux, à 
tant de découvertes, faites ou indiquées : Bichat est mort avant d'avoir 
accompli sa trente-deuxiéme année!” Pinel, p. xvi. 

n4 ie this sort of comparative anatomy (if it may be so called), which 
before his time scarcely existed, Bichat attached great importance, and 
clearly saw that it would eventually become of the utmost value for patho- 
logy, dat. (fén. vol. i. pp. 331, 332, vol. ii. pp. 234-241, vol. iv. p. 417, 
&e. Unfortunately these investigations were not properly follo up br 
hi. immediate successors; and Miller, writing long after his death, was 
obliged to refer chietly to Bichat for ‘the true principles of general pa- 
thology.” Müller's Physiology, 1840, vol. i. p. 803. M. Vogel too, in is 
Pathological Anatomy, 1847, pp. 598, 413, notices the error committed by 
the earlier pathologists, in looking at changes in the organs, and neglecti 
those in the tissues; and the same remark is made in Robis a Verdes, 
Chimie Anatomique, 1853, vol. i. p. 45; and in Henle, Traité d Anatomic, 
vol. i. p. vii., Paris, 1843. That ‘structural anatomy,’ and ‘structural 
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died the way each tissue is affected by moisture, air, and 
temperature; also the way in which their properties are 
altered by various chemical substances,’ and even their 
effect on the taste." By these means, and by man 

other experiments tending in the same direction, he too 

so great and sudden a step, that he is to be regarded not 
merely as an innovator on an old science, but rather as 
the creator of a new one.“ And although subsequent 
observers have corrected some of his conclusions, this has 
only been done by following his method; the value of 
whichis now so generally recognized, that it is adopted by 
nearly all the best anatomists, who, differing in other points, 
areagreed as to the necessity of basing the future progress 
of anatomy on a knowledge of the tissues, the supreme 
importance of which Bichat was the first to perceive. 


development,’ are to be made the foundations of pathology, is, moreover, 
observed in Simon's Pathology, 1850, p: 115 (compare Williamas Prinet 
of Medicine, 1848, p. 67), who ascribes the chief merit of this ‘rational 
pathology’ to Henle and Schwann: omitting to mention that they onl 
executed Bichat’s scheme, and (be it said with every ct for these emi- 
nent men) executed it with a comprehensiveness much inferior to that 
displayed by their great predecessor, In Brousai, Eramen des Doctrines 
Médicales, vol. iv. pp. 10G, 107, there are some just and liberal observations 
on the immense service which Bichat rendered to pathology. See also 
Béclard, Anatomie, Paris, 1852, p. 184. 

Ws Bichat, Anat. Gén. vol. i. pp. 51, 160, 161, 259, 872, vol. ii. pp. 47, 
448, 449, vol. iii. pp. 33, 168, 208, 309, 406, 435, vol. iv. pp. 21, oD 455- 
461, 517. 

146 According to M. Comte (Philos. Pos, vol. iii. p. 319), no one had 
thought of this before Bichat. MM. Robin et Verdeil, in their recent groat 
work, fully admit the necessity of employing this singular resource. Chimie 
Anatumique, 1853, vol. i. pp. 18, 126, 182, 357, 531. 

147 ¢ Jjès-lors ìl créa une science nouvelle, l'anatomie générale.’ Pinel sur 
Bichat, p. xii. ‘A Bichat appartient véritablement la gloire d'avoir conçu 
et surtout exécuté, le premier, le plan d'une anatomie nouvelle.” Dow 
Philos. Médicale, p. 27. ‘Bichat fut le créateur de l'histologie, on assignant 
des caractères précis À chaque classe de tissus.’ Durdach, Physiologie, vol. vil. 
p- 111. ‘Le créateur de l'anatomie poaa fut Bichat,’ Menle, Anatomie, 
vol. i. p. 120. Similar remarks will be found in Saint Milaire, Anomalies 
de l'Organisation, vol. i. p. 10; and in Robin et Verdes, Chimie Anat. vol. i, 
p. xviii., vol. iii. p. 4065, 

148 In Béclard, Anat, Gén. 1852, p. 61, it ia said that ‘la recherche de 
ces tissus élémentaires, ou Glémenta organiques, est devenue la préoccupation 
presque exclusive des anatomistes de nos jours,’ Compare Blainville, Phy- 
siol. Gén. et Comp. vol, i. p. 08: * Aujourd’hui nous allons plus avant, nous 
pénétrons dans la structure intime, non seulement de ces anes, mais n= 
core des tissus qui concourent à leur composition; nous faisons en un mot 
de la véritable anatomie, de l'anatomie proprement dite.’ And at p. 105: 
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The methods of Bichat and of Cuvier, when put to- 
gether, exhaust the actual resources of zoological science; 
so that all subsequent naturalists have been compelled to 
follow one of these two schemes ; that is, either to follow 
Cuvier in comparing the organs of animals, or else to fol- 
low Bichat in comparing the tissues which compose the 
organs.’ And inasmuch as one comparison is chiefly 
suggestive of function, and the other comparison of struc 
ture, it is evident, that to raise the study of the animal 
world to the highest point of which it 1s capable, both 
these great plans are necessary; but if we ask which of 
the two plans, unaided by the other, is more likely to 
produce important results, the palm must, I think, be 
yielded to that proposed by Bichat. Certainly, if we look 
at the question as one to be decided by authority, a ma- 
jority of the most eminent anatomists and physiologists 
now incline to the side of Bichat, rather than to that of 
Cuvier; while, as a matter of history, it may be proved 
that the reputation of Bichat has, with the advance of 
knowledge, increased more rapidly than that of his great 
rival. What, however, appears to me still more decisive, 
is, that the two most important discoveries made in our 
time respecting the classification of animals, are entirely 
the result of the method which Bichat suggested. The 
first discovery is that made by Agassiz, who, in the course 
of his ichthyological researches, was led to perceive that 
‘est un genre de recherches qui a été cultivé avec beaucoup d'activité, et 

ui a regu une grande extension depuis la publication du bel ouvrage de 
Sichat. Nee also vol. ii. p. 303. 
In consequence of this movement, there has sprung up, under the name 


of Deygenerations of Tissues, an entirely new branch of morbid anatomy, of 
which, I believe, no instance will be found before the time of Bichat, but 
the value of whieh is now recognized by most pathologists, Com Paget's 
Surgical Pathology, vol. i. pp. 93-112; Wilhama’s Principles oF Medicine, 
pp. 369-376; Burdach’s Physiologie, vol. viii. p. 367 ; Reports of Brit. Assoc. 
vol, vi. p. 147 ; Jones's and Siereking’s Pathological Anatomy, 1854, pp. 154- 
156, 302-304, 555-558. “They are,’ say these last writers, ‘of extremely 
frequent occurrence ; but their nature has scarcely been recognized until of 
late. 

14 Cuvier completely neglected the study of tissues; and in the very few 
instances in which he mentions them, his language is extremely vague. 
Thua, in his Règne Animal, vol. i. p. 12, he says of living bodies, ‘leur 
tissu est done composé de réseaux et de mailles, ou de fibres et de lames 
rolides, qui renferment des liquides dans Jeurs intervalles.’ 
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the arrangement by Cuvier according to organs, did not 
fulfil its purpose in regard to fossil fishes, because in the 
lapse of ages the characteristics of their structure were 
destroyed.” He, therefore, adopted the only other re- 
maining plan, and studied the tissues, which, being less 
complex than the organs, are oftener found intact. The 
result was the very remarkable discovery, that the tegu- 
mentary membrane of fishes is so intimately connected 
with their organization, that if the whole of a fish has 
perished except this membrane, it is practicable, by noting 
its characteristics, to reconstruct the animal in its most 
essential parts. Of the value of this principle of harmony, 
some idea may be formed from the cireumstance, that on 
it Agassiz has based the whole of that celebrated classi- 
fication, of which he is the sole author, and by which fossil 
ichthyology has for the first time assumed a precise and 
definite shape.'”! 

The other discovery, of which the application is much 
more extensive, was made in exactly the same way. It 
consists of the striking fact, that the teeth of each animal 
have a necessary connexion with the entire organization 
of its frame; so that, within certain limits, we can predict 
the organization by examining the tooth. This beautiful 
instance of the regularity of the operations of nature was 
not known until more than thirty years after the death of 
Bichat, and it is evidently due to the prosecution of that 
method which he sedulously ineuleated. For the teeth 
never having been properly examined in regard to their 


130 A well-known ornithologist makes the same complaint respecting the 
classification of birds. Strickland on Ornithology, Brit. Assoc. for 1544, pp. 
209, 210. Even in regard to living species, Cuvier ( /tégne Animal, yol. 1i. 
p. 128) says: ‘La classe des poissons est de toutes celle < ollre le plus de 
difficultés quand on veut la subdiviser en ordres d’aprés des fixes 
et sensibles.’ 

151 The discoveries of M. Agassiz are embodied in his t work, Recher- 
ches sur les Poissons fossiles: but the reader who may not haye an opportunity 
of consulting that costly publication, will find two essays by this eminent 
naturalist, which will give an idea of his treatment of the subject, in Asport 
of Brit. Assoc. for 1842, pp. 80-88, and for 1844, pp. 279-310. How essential 
this study is to the geologist, appears from the remark of Sir R. Murchison 
(Siluria, 1854, p. 417), that ‘ fossil fishes have everywhere proved the most 
exact chronometers of the age of rocks.’ 
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separate tissucs, it was believed that they were essentially 
devoid of structure, or, as some thought, were simply a 
fibrous texture. But by minute microscopic investira- 
tions, it has been recently ascertained that the tissues of 
the teeth are strictly analogous to those of other parts of 
the body ; and that the ivory, or dentine, as it is now 
called,’™ is highly organized; that it, as well as the ena- 
mel, is cellular, and is, in fact, a development of the living 
pulp. This discovery, which, to the philosophic anatomist, 
is pregnant with meaning, was made about 1838; and 
though the preliminary steps were taken by Purkinjé, 
Retzius, and Schwann, the principal merit is due to 
Nasmyth and Owen,’ between whom it is disputed, but 
whose rival claims we are not here called upon to adjust. 
What I wish to observe is, that the discovery is similar to 
that which we owe to Agassiz; similar in the method by 
which it was worked out, and also in the results whic 
have followed from it. Both are due to a recognition of 


132 That they were composed of fibres, was the prevailing doctrine, until 
the discovery of their tubes, in 1835, by Purkinjé. Before Purkinjé, only 
ono observer, Lecuwenheek, had announced their tubular structure; but no 
one believed what he said, and PurkinjS was unacquainted with hia re- 
searches. Compare Nasmyth’s Researches on the Teeth, 1839, p. 150; Owen's 
Odontography, 13840-1845, vol. i. pp. ix. x.; Henle, Anat. Gén. vol. ii. p. 451; 
Reports of Brit. Assoc, vol. vii. pl . 135, 136 ( Transac. of Sections). 

13 Mr. Nasmyth, in his valuable, but, I regret to add, posthumous work, 
notices, as the result of these discoveries, ‘the close affinity subsistin 
between the dental and other organized tisaues of the animal frame.’ Re- 
searchea on the Development, §c. of the Teeth, 1849, p. 198. This is, properly 
speaking, a continuation of Mr. Nasmyth’s former book, which bore the same 
title, and was published in 1839. 

154 This name, which Mr. Owen appears to have first suggested, has been 
objected to, though, as it seems to me, on insufficient grounds. Compare 
Owen's Odontography, vol. i. p. iii., with Nasmyth's Researches, 1849, pp. 3,4. 
It is adopted in Carpenter's Human Physiol. 1846, p. 154; and in Jones aad 
Stereking’s Patholog. Anat. 1854, bp. 483, 486. 

155 See the correspondence in Brit. Assoc. for 1841, Sec., pp. 2-23. 

136 In the notice of it in Wheiell’s Hist. of Sciences, vol. iii. p. 678, nothing 
is said about Mr. Nasmyth ; while in that in Wilson's Human Anatomy, p. 6), 
edit. 1851, nothing is said about Mr. Owen. A specimen of the justice with 
which men treat their contemporaries. Dr. Grant (Supplement to Hooper's 
Medical Dict. 1848, p. 1390) savs, ‘the researches of Mr. Owen tend to on- 
firm those of Mr. Nasmyth.’ Nasmyth, in his last work (Researches um 
the Teeth, 1849, p. BI), only refers to Owen to point out an error; while 
Owen (Odontoyraphy, vol. 1. pp. xlvi.-lvi.) treats Nasmyth as an impudent 
plagiarist. 
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the fundamental maxim of Bichat,that the study of organs 
must be subordinate to the study of tissues, and both have 
supplied the most valuable aid to zoological classification. 
On this point, the service rendered Sy aa is incontest- 
able, whatever may be thought of his original claims. 
This eminent naturalist has, with immense industry, ap- 
plied the discovery to all vertebrate animals; and in an 
elaborate work, specially devoted to the subject, he has 
placed beyond dispute the astonishing fact, that the 
structure of a single tooth is a criterion of the nature 
and organization of the species to which it belongs.’ 
Whoever has reflected much on the different stages 
through which our knowledge has successively passed, 
must, I think, be led to the conclusion, that while fully 
recognizing the great merit of these investigators of the 
animal frame, our highest admiration ought to be reserved 
not for those who make the discoveries, but rather for 
those who point out how the discoveries are to be made," 
When the true path of inquiry has once been indicated, 
the rest is comparatively casy. The beaten highway is 
always open; and the difficulty is, not to find those who 
will travel the old road, but those who will make a fresh 
one. Every age produces in abundance men of sagacity 
and of considerable industry, who, while perfectly compe- 
tent to increase the details of a science, are unable to ex- 
tend its distant boundaries. This is because such exten- 
sion must be accompanied by a new method,’ which, to 

157 Dr, Whewell (Hist. of Induce, Sevences, vol, iii. p: 675) says, that ‘he 
has carried into every part of the animal kingdom an examination, founded 
upon this discovery, and has published the results of this in his Odonto- 
graphy,’ If this able, but rather hasty writer, had read the Odontography, 
he would have found that Mr, Owen, so far from carrying the examination 
‘into every part of the animal kingdom,’ distinetly confines himself to 
‘one of the primary divisions of the animal kingdom’ (I quote his own 
words from Odontography, vol. i. p. lxvii.), and appears to think, that below 
the vertebrata, the inquiry would furnish little or no aid for the purposes of 
classification. 

158 But in comparing the merits of discoverers themselves, we must praise 
him who proves rather than him who suggests. See some sensible remarks 
in Owen’s Odontography, vol. i. p. xlix.; which, however, do not affect my 
observations on the superiority of method. 

89 By a new method of inquiring into a subject, I mean an annin to 
it of generalizations from some other subject, so as to widen field of 
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be valuable as well as new, supposes on the part of its sug- 
gester, not only a complete mastery over the resources of 
his subject, but also the possession of originality and com- 
rehensiveness,—the two rarest forms of human genius. 
n this consists the real difficulty of every great pursuit. 
As soon as any department of knowledge has been gene- 
ralized into laws, it contains, either in itself or in its ap- 
plications, three distinct branches; namely, inventions, 
discoveries, and method. Of these, the first corresponds 
to art; the second to science; and the third to philosophy. 
In this scale, inventions have by far the lowest place, and 
minds of the highest order are rarely occupied by them. 
Next in the series come discoveries; and here the province 
of intellect. really begins, since here the first attempt is 
made to search after truth on its own account, and to dis- 
card those practical considerations to which inventions are 
of necessity referred. This is science properly so called; 
and how difficult it is to reach this stage, is evident from 
the fact, that all half-civilized nations have made many 
great inventions, but no great discoveries. The highest, 
however, of all the three stages, is the philosophy of me- 
thod, which bears the same relation to science that science 
bears to art. Of its immense, and indeed supreme im- 
portance, the annals of knowledge supply abundant evi- 
dence; and for want of it, some very great men have 
effected absolutely nothing, consuming their lives in fruit- 
less industry, not because their labour was slack, but be- 
cause their method was sterile. The progress of eve 
science is affected more by the scheme according to whieh 
it is cultivated, than by theactual ability of the cultivators 
themselves. lf they who travel in an unknown country, 
spend their force in running on the wrong road, they will 
miss the point at which they aim, and perchance may faint 
and fall by the way. In that long and difficult journey 


thought. To call this a new method, is rather vague ; but there is no other 
word to express the process. Properly speaking, there are only two methods, 
the inductive and the deductive; which, though essentially different, are 
so mixed together, as to make it impossible wholly to separate them. The 
discussion of the real nature of this difterence I reserve for my comparison, 
in the next volume, of the German and American civilizations. 
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after truth, which the human mind has yet toperform, 
and of which we in ourgeneration can only see the distant 
prospect, it is certain that success will depend not on the 
speed with which men hasten in the path of inquiry, but 
rather on the skill with which that path is selected for 
them by those great and comprehensive thinkers, who are 
as the lawgivers and founders of knowledge; because they 
supply its deficiencies, not by investigating particular 
difficulties, but by establishing some large and sweepin 
innovation, which opens up a new vein of thought, an 
creates fresh resources, which it is left for their posterity 
to work out and apply. 

It is from this point of view that we are to rate the 
value of Bichat, whose works, like those of all men of the 
highest eminence,—like thoseof Aristotle, Bacon,and Des- 
cartes,—mark anepoch in the history of the human mind; 
and as such, can only be fairly estimated by connecting 
them with the social and intellectual condition of the age 
in which they appeared. ‘This gives an importance and 
a meaning to the writings of Bichat, of which few indeed 
are fully aware. The two greatest recent discoveries re- 
specting the classification of animals are, as we have just 
seen, the result of his teaching; but his influence has pro- 
duced other effects still more momentous. He, aided by 
Cabanis, rendered to physiology the incalculable service, 
of preventing it from participating in that melancholy re- 
action to which France was exposed early in the nine- 
teenth century. ‘This is too large a subject to discuss at 
present; but I may mention, that when Napoleon, not 
from feelings of conviction, but for selfish purposes of his 
own, attempted to restore the power of ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples, the men of letters, with disgraceful subserviency, 
fell into his view; and there began a marked decline in 
that independent and innovating spirit,with which during 
fifty years the French had cultivated the highest depart- 
ments of knowledge. Hence that metaphysical school 
arose, which, though professing to hold aloof from the- 
ology, was intimately allied with it; and whose showy 
conceits form, in their ephemeral splendour, a striking 
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contrast to the severer methods followed in the preceding 
generation. Against this movement, the French physi- 
ologists have, as a body, always protested; and it may be 
clearly proved that their opposition, which even the great 
abilities of Cuvier were unable to win over, 1s partly dueto 
theimpetus given by Bichat, in enforcing in his own pursuit 
the necessity of rejecting those assumptions by which me- 
taphysicians and theologians seek tocontrol every science. 
As an illustration of this I may mention two facts worthy 
of note. The first is, that in England, where during s 
considerable period the influence of Bichat was scarcely 
felt, many, even of our eminent physiologists, have shown 
a marked disposition to ally themselves with the reaction- 
ary party; and have not only opposed such novelties as 
they could not immediately explain, but have degraded 
their own noble science by making it a handmaid to serve 
the purposes of natural theology. The other fact is, that 
in France the disciples of Bichat have, with scarcely an 
exception, rejected the study of final causes, to which the 
school of Cuvier still adheres: while as a natural conse- 
quence, the followers of Bichat are associated in geology 
with the doctrine of uniformity ; in zoology, with that of 
the transmutation of species; and in astronomy, with the 
nebular hypothesis: vast and magnificent schemes, under 
whose shelter the human mind seeks an escape from that 
dogmaof interference, which the march of knowledgeevery 
where reduces, and the existence of which is incompatible 
with those conceptions of eternal order,towards which, dur- 
ing the last two centuries, we have been constantly tending. 
These great phenomena, which the French intellect 


160 Tn literature and in theology, Chateaubriand and De Maistre wer 
certainly the most eloquent, and were probably the moat influential leaders 
of this reaction. Neither of them liked induction, but preferred reasoning 
deductively from premisses which they assumed, and which they called first 
principles. De Maistre, however, was a powerful dialectician, and on that 
account his works are read by many who care nothing for the gorgeous 
declamation of Chateaubriand. In metaphysics, a precisely similar move- 
ment occurred; and Laromiguiére, Royer Collard, and Maine de Biran, 
founded that celebrated school which culminated in M. Cousin, and which 
is equally characterized by an ignorance of the philosophy of induction, aud 
by a want of sympathy with physical science. 
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presents, and of which | have only sketched a rapid out- 
line, will be related with suitable detail in the latter part 
of this work, when I shall examine the present condition 
of the European mind, and endeavour to estimate its fu- 
ture prospects. ‘To complete, however, our appreciation 
of Bichat, it will be necessary to take notice of what some 
consider the most valuable of all his productions, in which 
he aimed at nothing less than anexhaustive generalization 
of the functions of life. It appears, indeed, to me, that 
in many important points Bichat here fell short; but the 
work itself still stands alone, and is so striking aninstance 
of the genius of the author, that I will give a short account 
of its fundamental views. 

Life considered asa whole has two distinct branches ;'*! 
one branch being characteristic of animals, the other of 
vegetables. That which is confined to animals is called 
animal life; that which is common both to animals and 
vegetables is called organic life. While, therefore, plants 
have only one life, man has two distinct lives, which are 
governed by entirely different laws, and which, though in- 
timately connected, constantly oppose each other. In the 
organic life, man exists solely for himself; in the animal 
life he comes in contact with others. The functions of the 
first are purely internal, those of the second are external. 
His organic lifeis limited to the double processof creation 
and destruction: the creative process being that of assi- 
milation, as digestion, circulation, and nutrition; the-de- 
structive process being that of excretion, such as exhala- 
tion and the like. This is what man has in common with 
plants; and of this life he, when in a natural state, is 
unconscious. But the characteristic of his animal life is 
consciousness, since by it he is made capable of moving, 
of feeling, of judging. By virtue of the first life he is 
merely a vegetable; by the addition of the second he 
becomes an animal. 

If now we look at the organs by which in man the 
functions of these two lives are carried on, we shall be 


161 Bichat, Recherches sur la Vie et la Mort, pp. 5-9, 226; and his Anat. 
Gén. vol. i. p. 73. 
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struck bythe remarkable fact, that the organs of his veget- 
able life are very irregular, those of his animal life very 
symmetrical. [lis vegetative, or organic, life is conducted 
by the stomach, the intestines, and the glandular system 
in general, such as the liver and the pancreas; all of which 
are Irregular, and admit of the greatest variety of form 
and development, without their functions being seriously 
disturbed. But in his animal life the organs are so essen- 
tially symmetrical, that a very slight departure from the 
ordinary type impairs their action.! Not only the brain, 
but also the organs of sense, as the eyes, the nose, the 
ears, are perfectly symmetrical; and they as well as the 
other organs of animal life, as the feet and hands, are 
double, presenting on each side of the body two separate 


162 ¢ (est de ld, sans doute, que nait cette autre différence entre les organes 
des denx vies, savoir, que la nature se livre bien plus rarement à des ecarta 
de conformation dans la vie animale que dans la vie organique. . . C'est une 
remarque qui n’a pu échapper a celui dont les dissections ont été un peu 
multipliées, que les fréquentes variations de formes, de grandeur, de position, 
de direction des organes internes, comme la rate, le foie, l'estomac, les reins, 
les organes salivaires, ete. . . . Jetous maintenant lea yeux aur les oranes de 
la vie animale, sur les sens, les nerfs, le cerveau, les muscles volontaires, le 
larynx; tout y est exact, précis, rigoureusement déterminé dana la forme, 
la grandeur et la position. On n'y voit presque jamais de variétés de con- 
formation; s'il en existe, les fonctions sont troublées, anéanties; tandis 
quwelles restent les mémes dans la vie organique, au milieu des altérations 
diverses des parties.’ Bichat sur la Vie, pp. 23-25. Part of thia view is cor- 
roborated by the evidence collected by Saint Hilaire (Anomalies de F Orga- 
nisation, vol. i. pp. 248 seq.) of the extraordinary aberrations to which the 
vegetative organs are liable; and he mentions (vol. ii. p. &) the case of a 
man, in whose body, on dissection, ‘on reconnut que tous les viscères étaient 
transposés. Comparative anatomy supplies another illustration. The bodies 
of mollusca are less syinmetrical than those of articulata ; and in the former, 
the ‘ vegetal series of organs,’ says Mr, Owen, are more developed than the 
animal series; while in the articulata, ‘the advance ia most conspicuous in 
the organs peculiar to animal life’ Owen's Invertebrata, p. 470. Compare 
Burdach’s Physiologie, vol. i. pp. 153, 189; and a contirmation of the * un- 
symmetrical’? organs of the gasterpoda, in Grant's Comparative Anatomy, 
» 461. This curious antagonism is still further seen in the circumstance, 
that idiots, whose functions of nutrition and of excretion are often verv 
active, are at the same time remarkable for a want of symmetry in the 
organs of sensation, Esquirol, Maladies Mentales, vol. ii. pp. 331, 332. 

A result, though perhaps an unconscious one, of the application and ex- 
tension of these ideas, is, that within the last few years there has arisen a 
pathological theory of what are called ‘symmetrical diseases,’ the leading 
facts of which have been long known, but are now only beginning to he 
generalized, See Paget's Pathology, vol. i. pp. 18-22, vol. ii. pp. 244, 245; 
Simon's Pathology, pp. 210, 211; Carpenter's Human Physiol. pp. GOT, UON. 
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parts which correspond with each other, and produce a 
symmetry unknown to our vegetative life, the organs of 
which are, for the most part, merely single, as in the 
stomach, liver, pancreas, and spleen.’ 

From this fundamental difference between the organs 
of the two lives, there have arisen several other differ- 
ences of great interest. Our animal life being double, 
while our organic life is single, it becomes possible for the 
former life to take rest, that is, stop part of its functions 
for a time, and afterwards renew them. But in organic 
life, to stop is to die. The life, which we have in common 
with vegetables, never sleeps; and if its movements en- 
tirely cease only for a single instant, they cease for ever. 
That process by which our bodies receive some substances 
and give out others, admits of no interruption; it is, by 
its nature, incessant, because, being single, it can never 
receive supplementary aid. The other life we may re- 
fresh, not only in sleep, but even when we are awake. 
Thus we can exercise the organs of movement while we 
rest the organs of thought; and it is even possible to re- 
lieve a function while we continue to employ it, because, 
our animal life being double, we are able for a short time, 
in case of one of its parts being fatigued, to avail ourselves 
or the corresponding part; using, for instance, a single 
eve or a single arm, in order to rest the one whieh cir- 
cumstances may have exhausted; an expedient which the 
single nature of organic life entirely prevents.’ 

Our animal life being thus essentially intermittent, 
and our organic life being essentially continuous,’ it has 
necessarily followed that the first is capable of an im- 
provement of which the second is incapable. There can 
be no improvement without comparison, since it is any 
by comparing one state with another that we can rectify 


3 Bichat sur la Vie, pp. 15-21, 

4 Ind, pp. 21-50. 

18 On intermittence as a quality of animal life, eee Molimte Medical 
Notes, pp. 313, 314. where Bichat is mentioned aa ite great re Ry, As 
to the essential continuity of organie life, see Hurdach’s Phymoloyie, vol, vuk 
». 420. M. Comte has made some interesting remarks on Dichet’s law of 
intermittence. Philos, Positive, vol. iii, pp, 300, 305, 744, 745, 700, TAL 
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previous errors, and avoid future ones. Now, our organic 
life does not admit of such comparison, because, being 
uninterrupted, it is not broken into stages, but when un- 
chequered by disease, runs on in dull monotony. On the 
other hand, the functions of our animal life, such as 
thought, speech, sight, and motion, cannot be long exer- 
cised without rest; and as they are constantly suspended, 
it becomes practicable to compare them, and, therefore, to 
improve them. It is by possessing this resource that the 
first cry of the infant gradually rises into the perfect 
speech of the man, and the unformed habits of early 
thought are ripened into that maturity which nothing 
can give but a long series of successive efforts.'© But 
our organic life, which we have in common with vege- 
tables, admits of no interruption, and consequently of no 
improvement. It obeys its own laws; but it derives no 
benefit from that repetition to which animal life is exclu- 
sively indebted. Its functions, such as nutrition and the 
like, exist in man several months before he is born, and 
while, his animal life not having yet begun, the faculty of 
comparison, which is the basis a improvement, is impos- 
sible. And although, as the human frame increases in 
size, its vegetative organs become larger, it cannot be 
supposed that their functions really improve, since, in or- 
dinary cases, their duties are performed as regularly and 
as completely in childhood as in middle age.’ 


166 On the development arising from practice, see Bichat sur la Vv, 

». 207-225. 

107 Ihid. pp. 189-203, 225-230. M. Broussais also (in his able work, Cours 
de Phrénologie, p. 487) saya, that comparison only begins after birth; but 
surely this must be very doubtful. Few physiologists will deny that em- 
bryological phenomena, though neglected by metaphysicians, play a great 
part in shaping the future character; and I do not see how any system of 
psychology can be complete which ignores considerations, probable in them- 
selves, and not refuted by special evidence. So careleasly, however, has this 
subject been investigated, that we have the most conflicting statements re- 
specting even the vagitus uterinus, which, if it exists to the extent alleged 
by some physiologists, would be a decisive proof that animal life (in the 
sense of Bichat) does begin during the foetal riod. Compare Burdach, 
Phytol. vol. iv. pp. 113, 114, with Wagner's Physiol. p. 183. 

ie «Les organes internes qui entrent alors en exercice, ou qui accroi+ 
sent beaucoup leur action, n'ont besoin d'aucune éducation ; ils atteignent 
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Thus it is, that although other causes conspire, if may 
be said that the progressiveness of animal life is due to 
its intermittence ; the unprogressiveness of organic life to 
its continuity. It may, moreover, be said, that the in- 
termittence of the first life results from the symmetry of 
its organs, while the continuity of the second life results 
from their irregularity. To this wide and striking gene- 
ralization, many objections may be made, some of them 
apparently insuperable; but that it contains the germs of 
great truths I entertain little doubt, and, at all events, it 
is certain that the method cannot be too highly praised, 
for it unites the study of function and structure with that 
of embryology, of vegetable physiology, of the theory of 
comparison, and of the influence of habit; a vast and 
magnificent field, which the genius of Bichat was able to 
cover, but of which, since him, neither physiologists nor 
metaphysicians have even attempted a general survey. 

This stationary condition, during the ee century, 
of a subject of such intense interest, is a decisive proof of 
theextraordinary geniusof Bichat; since, notwithstanding 
the additions made to physiology, and to every branch of 
physics connected with it, nothing has been done at all 
comparable to that theory of life which he, with far in- 
ferior resources, was able to construct. This stupendous 
work he left, indeed, very imperfect; but even in its de- 
ficiencies we see the hand of the great master, whom, on 
his own subject, no one has yet approached, His essay 
on life may well be likened to those broken fragments of 
ancient art, which, imperfect as they are, still bear the 
impress of the inspiration which gave them birth, and 
present in each separate part that unity of conception 
which to us makes them a complete and living whole. 

From the preceding summary of the progress of pay 
sical knowledge, the reader may form some idea of t 
ability of those eminent men who arose in France during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. To complete 
the picture, it is only necessary to examine what was 


tout à coup une perfection A laquelle ceux de la vie animale ne parviennent 
que par habitude d'agir souvent.’ Bichat surla Vie, p. 251. 
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done in the two remaining branches of natural history, 


namely, botany and mineralogy, in both of which the 
first great steps towards raising each study to a science 
were taken by Frenchmen a few years before the Revo- 
lution. 

In botany, although our knowledge of particular facts 
has, during the last hundred years, rapidly increased,’ 
we are only possessed of two generalizations wide enough 
to be called laws of nature. The first generalization con- 
cerns the structure of plants; the other concerns their 
physiology. That concerning their physiology is the 
beautiful morphological law, according to which the dif- 
ferent appearance of the various organs arises from ar- 
rested development: the stamens, pistils, corolla, calyx, 
and bracts being simply modifications or successive stages 
of the leaf. This is one of many valuable discoveries we 
owe to Germany; it being made by Göthe late in the 


eighteenth century.'? With its importance every botanist 


is familiar; while to the historian of the human mind it 
is peculiarly interesting, as strengthening that great doc- 
trine of development, towards which the highest branches 


169 Pioacorides and Galen knew from 450 to 600 plants Wonckler, Ge 
schichte der Botanik, 1854, pp. 34, 40); but, according to Cuvier (Elones, 
vol. iii. p. 468), Linnaeus, in 1778, ‘en indiquait environ huit mille espéces;’ 
and Meven (Geog. of Plants, p. +) saya, at the time of Linnzeus‘s death, 
about 8,000 species were known.’ (Dr. Whewell, in his Bridgewater Treatise, 

. 247, says, ‘nbout 10,000.’) Since then the progress has been uninter- 
rupted; and in Lenslow's Botany, 1837, p. 136, we are told that ‘ the num- 
ber of species already known and classified in works of botany amounta to 
about 60,000.’ Ten years later, Dr. Lindley (Vegetable Kingdom, 124, 
p. 800) states them at 92,930; and two yeara afterwards, Mr. Balfour saya 
‘about 100,000.’ Balfour's Botany, 1849, p. 560. Such is the rate at which 
our knowledge of nature is advancing. To complete this historical note, I 
ought to have mentioned, that in 1812, Dr. Thomson says ‘ nearly 30,000 
species of plants have been examined and described.’ Zhomson’s Hist. of the 

toyal Society, p. 21. 

170 Tt was published in 1790. Winckler, Gesch. der Botanik, p. 389. But the 
historians of botany have overlooked a short passage in Géthe'’s works, which 
proves that he had glimpses of the discovery in or before 1786. See Italiän- 
ische Rrise, in Gothe's Werke, vol. ii. part ii. p. 286, Stuttgart, 1837, wher 
he writes from Padua, in September irae, ‘Hier in dieser neu mir entgegen 
tretenden Mannigfaltigkeit wird jener Gedanke immer lebendiger : dass maz 
sich alle Pilanzengestalten vielleicht aus Einer entwickeln könne.’ Then 
are some Interesting remarks on this brilliant generalization in Owen's Pur. 
thenogenesia, 1849, pp. 53 seq. 
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of knowledge are now hastening, and which, in the pre- 
sent century, has been also carried into one of the most 
difficult departments of animal physiology." 

But the most comprehensive truth with which we are 
acquainted respecting plants, is that which includes the 
whole of their general structure; and this we learnt from 
those great Frenchmen who, in the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century, began to study the external world. The 
first steps were taken directly after the middle of the cen- 
tury, by Adanson, Duhamel de Monceau, and, above all, 
Desfontaines; three eminent thinkers, who proved the 
practicability of a natural method hitherto unknown, and 
of which even Ray himself had only a faint perception.!"* 
This, by weakening the influence of the artificial system 
of Linnzus,' prepared the way for an innovation more 
complete than has been effected in any other branch of 
knowledge. In the very year in which the Revolution 
occurred, Jussieu put forward a series of botanical gene- 
ralizations, of which the most important are all intimately 
connected, and still remain the highest this department of 


171 That ia, into the study of animal monstrosities, which, however ca- 
pricious they may appear, are now understood to be the necessary result of 
preceding events. Within the last thirty years several of the laws of these 
unnatural births, as they used to be called, have been discovered; and it has 
been proved that, so far from being unnatural, they are strictly natural. A 
fresh science hag thus been created, under the name of Teratology, which is 
destroying the old usus nature in one of its last and favourite strongholds. 

173 Dr. Lindley (Third Report of Brit. Assoc. p. 33) saya, that Desfontaines 
was the first who demonstrated the opposite modes of increase in dicotyle- 
donous and monocotyledonous stems. See also Richard, Eléments de Bo- 
tanique, p. 131; and Cuvier, Eloges, vol. i. p. 64. In to the steps 
taken by Adanson and De Monceau, see Winckler, Gesch. der Botanik, pp. 
204, 205; Thomson's Chemistry of Vegetables, p. 951; Lindley’s Introduc. to 
Botany, vol. ìi. p. 132. 

'73 It is curious to observe how even good botanists clung to the Linnwan 
system long after the superiority of a natural system was proved. This is 
the more noticeable, because Linnzeus, who was a man of undoubted genius, 
and who possessed extraordinary powers of combination, alwa ow 
that his own aystem was merely provisional, and that the great o ject to be 
attained was a classification according to natural families. See Winckler, 
Geschichte der Botanik, p. 202; and Richard, Eléments de Botanique, p. 570. 
Indeed, what could be thought of the permanent value of a scheme which 
put together the reed and the barberry, because they were both hexandria ; 
and forced sorrel to associate with saffron, because both were trigynia b 
Jussieu's Botany, 1849, p. 524. 
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inquiry has reached.’* Among these, I need only men- 
tion the three vast propositions which are now admitted 
to form the basis of vegetable anatomy. The first is, that 
the vegetable kingdom, in its whole extent, is composed of 
plants either with one cotyledon, or with two cotyledons, 
or else with no cotyledon at all. The second proposition 
is, that this classification, so far from being artificial, is 
strictly natural; since it is a law of nature, that plants 
having one cotyledon are endogenous, and grow by addi- 
tions made to the centre of their stems, while, on the 
other hand, plants having two cotyledons are exogenous, 
and are compelled to grow by additions made, not to the . 
centre of their stems, but to the circumference.’ The 
third proposition is, that when plants grow at their centre, 
the arrangement of the fruitand leaves is threefold ; when, 


174 The Genera Plantarum of Antoine Jussieu was printed at Paris in 
1789; and, though it ia known to have been the result of many years of 
continued labour, some writers have asserted that the ideas in it were bor 
rowed from his uncle, Bernard Jussieu. But assertions of this kind ramly 
deserve attention; and as Bernard did not choose to publish anything of 
his own, his reputation ought to suffer for his uncommunicativeness. Com- 
pare Winckler, Gesch. der Botanik, pP. 261-272, with Biog. Unir. vol. xxii. 
pp. 162-166. I will only add the following remarks from a work of autbo- 
rity, Richard, Eléments de Botanique, Paris 1846, p. 572: ‘Mais ce ne fut 

wen 1789 que l’on eut véritablement un ouvrage complet sur la méthode 
des familles naturelles. Le Genera Plantarum d'A. L. de Jusieu ta 
la science des végétaux sous un point de vue si nouveau, la précision et 
l'élégance qui y règnent, par la profondeur et la justesse des principes géné- 
raux qui y sont exposés pour la première fois, que c'est depuis cette époque 
seulement que la méthode des familles naturelles a été véritablement créée, 
et que date la nouvelle ère de la science des végétaux. .. . L'auteur du 
Genera Plantarum posa le premier les bases de la science, en faisant voir 
quelle était l'importance relative des différents organes entre eux, et par 
conséquent leur valeur dans la classification. . .. Il a fait, selon la re- 
marque de Cuvier, la même révolution dans les sciences d'observation que 
la chimie de Lavoisier dans les sciences d'expérience. En effet, il a non 
seulement changé la face de la botanique; mais son influence s'est égale- 
ment exercée sur les autres branches de l'histoire naturelle, et y a introduit 
cet esprit de recherches, de comparaison, et cette méthode philosophique et 
naturelle, vers le perfectionnement de laquelle tendent désormais tes efforts 
de tous les naturalistes. 

175 JIence the removal of a great source of error; since it is now under- 
stood that in dicotyledons alone can age be known with certainty. Henslow's 
Botany, p. 243: compare Richard, Eléments de Botanique, p. 159, aphorisme 
xxiv. On the stems of endogenous plants, which, being mostly tropical, 
have been less studied than the exogenous, see Lindley’s Botany, vol. 1. p 
221-236; where there is also an account, pp. 220 seq., of the views whic 
Schleiden advanced on this subject in 1839. 
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however, they grow at the circumference, it is nearly 
always fivefold.!” 

This is what was effected by the Frenchmen of the 
eighteenth century for the vegetable kingdom :'” and if 
we now turn to the mineral kingdom, we shall find that 
our obligations to them are equally great. The study of 
minerals is the most imperfect of the three branches of 
natural history, because, notwithstanding its apparent 
simplicity, and the immense number of experiments 
which have been made, the true method of investigation 
has not yet been ascertained ; it being doubtful whether 
mineralogy ought to be subordinated to the laws of 


chemistry, or to those of crystallography, or whether both 
sets of laws will have to be considered.’ At all events 
it is certain that, down to the present time, chemistry 
has shown itself unable to reduce mineralogical pheno- 
mena; nor has any chemist, possessing sufficient powers 
of generalization, attempted the task except Berzelius; 
and most of his conclusions were overthrown by the 
splendid discovery of isomorphism, for which, as is well 
known, we are indebted to Mitscherlich, one of the many 
great thinkers Germany has produced.!” 


176 On the arrangement of the leaves, now called phyllotaxis, see Balfour's 
Botany, p. 92; Burdach's Physiologie, vol. v. p. 518. 

177 The classification by cotyledons has been so successful, that, ‘ with 
very few exceptions, however, nearly all plants may be referred by any bo- 
tanist, at a single glance, and with unerring certainty, to their proper class; 
and a mere fragment even of the stem, leaf, or some other part, is often 
quite sufficient to enable him to decide this question.’ Henslow's Botany, 
p. 30. In regard to some difficulties still remaining in the way of the 


threefold cotyledonous division of the whole vegetable world, see Lindley’s 
Botany, vol. ii. pp. Y ea yf Natural Hi 356 ; 

118 Mr. Swainson ly of Natur wstory, p. 88 mineralogy 
indeed, which forms but a part of chemistry.’ This is deciding the question 
very rapidly; but in the mean time, what becomes of the geometrical laws 
of minerals? and what are we to do with that relation between their struc- 
ture and optical phenomena, which Sir David Brewster has worked out with 
signal ability ? 

179 The difficulties introduced into the study of minerals by the disco- 
very of isomorphism and polymo hism, are no doubt considerable ; but 
M. Beudant (Minéralogie, Paris, 1841, p. 87) seems to me to i 
effect upon ‘l'importance des formes crystallines.’ They are much more 
damaging to the purely chemical arrangement, because our implements for 


measuring the minute angles of are still imperfect, and the 
goniometer may fail in detecting differences which really exist; and, there- 
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Although the chemical department of mineralogy is 
in an unformed and indeed anarchical condition, its other 
department, namely, crystallography, has made great pro- 
gress; and here again the earliest steps were taken by 
two Frenchmen, who lived in the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century. About 1760, Romé De Lisle!™ set the 
first example of studying crystals, according to a scheme 
so large as to include all the varieties of their primary 
forins, and to account for thcir irregularities, and the ap- 
parent caprice with which they were arranged. In this 
investigation he was guided by the fundamental assump- 
tion, that what is called an irregularity, is in truth per- 
fectly regular, and that the operations of nature are 
invariable.’ Scarcely had this great idea been applied 
to the almost innumerable forms into which minerals 
crystallize, when it was followed up with still larger re- 
sources by Haüy, another eminent Frenchman.’ This 


fore, many alleged cagea of isomorphiam are probably not eo in reality. 
Wollaston’s reflecting goniometer has been long considered the best instru- 
ment possessed by erystallographers; but I learn from Liebig and Kopp's 
Reports, vol. i. pp. 19, 20, that Frankenheim has recently invented one for 
measuring the angles of ‘microscopic crystals.’ On the amount of error in 
the measurement of angles, see Phillips's Mineralogy, 1837, p. viii. 

I He savs, ‘depuis plus de vingt ans que je m'occupe de cet objet.’ 
Romé de Lisle, Cristallographie, ou Description des Formes propres à tous les 
Corps du Règne Mincral, Paris, 1783, vol. i. p. OL, 

ml See his Leai de Cristallographie, Paris, 1772, p. x.: (un de ceux qui 
ma le plus frappé ce sont les formes régulières et constantes que prennent 
naturellement certains corps que nous désignons par le nom de cristaux.’ In 
the same work, p. 13: ‘il fuut nécessairement supposer que les molécules 
intévrantes des corps ont chacune, suivant qui lu est propre, une figure 
constante et déterminée.” In his later treatise (Cristallographie, 1783, 
vol. i. p. 70), after viving some Instances of the extraordinary®complications 
presented hy minerals, he adds: ‘il n'est done pas étonnant que d'habiles 
ehimistes naient rien vu de constant ni de déterminé dans Jes formes cris- 
tallines, tandis qu'il n'en est aucune qu'on ne puisse, avec un peu d'attention 
rapporter à la figure Glémentaire et primordiale dont elle dérive.” Even 
Ratton, notwithstanding hia tine perception of law, had just declared, ‘ qu'en 
général la forme de cristallisation n'est pas un caractère constant, mais plus 
équivoque et plus variable qu'aucun autre des caractéres par leaquels on 
doit distinguer les minéraux? De Lisle, vol. i. p. xviii. Compare, on this 
great achievement of De Lisle’s, Herschela Nat. Philos. p. 230: ‘he first 
ascertained the important fact of the constancy of the angles at which their 
faces meet.’ 

Is? The first work of THaiiy appeared in 1784 (Quérard, France Littéraire, 
vol. iv. p. 41); but he had read two special memoirs in 1781. Cuvier, Eloges, 
vol. iii. p. 188. The intellectual relation between his views and those of his 
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remarkable man achieved a complete union between min- 
eralogy and geometry; and, bringing the laws of space 
to bear on the molecular arrangements of matter, he was 
able to penetrate into the intimate structure of crystals. 183 
By this means, he succeeded in proving that the secondary 
forms of all crystals are derived from their primary forms 
by a regular process of decrement ;'* and that, when a 
substance is passing from a liquid to a solid state, its 
particles are compelled to cohere, according to a scheme 
which provides for every possible change, since it includes 
even those subsequent layers which alter the ordinary 
type of the crystal, by disturbing its natural symmetry.! 


predecessor must be obvious to every mineralogist; but Dr. Whewell, who 
1a3 noticed this judiciously enough, adds (Hist. of the Induc. Sciences, vol. 
iii. pp. 220, 230): ‘Unfortunately Romé de Lisle and Haüy were not only 
rivals, but in some measure enemies. . . . Haüy revenged himself by rarely 
mentioning Romé in his works, though it was manifest that his obligations 
to him were immense; and by recording his errors while he corrected them.’ 
The truth, however, is, that so far from rarely mentioning De Lisle, he men- 
tions him incessantly; and I have counted upwards of three hundred in- 
stances in Haiiy’s great work, in which he is named, and his writings are 
referred to. On one occasion he says of De Liale, ‘En un mot, sa cristallo- 
graphie est le fruit d’un travail immense par son étendue, presque entière- 
ment neuf par son objet, et très précieux par son utilité.” Haüy, Traité de 
Minéralogie, Paris, 1801, vol. i. p.17. | Elsewhere he calls him, ‘cet habile 
naturaliste; ce savant célèbre, vol. ii. p. 328; ‘ce célébre naturaliste,’ 
vol. iii, p. 442; see also vol. iv. pp. 51, &c. In a work of so much merit as 
Dr. Whewell’s, it is important that these errors should be indicated, because 
we have no other book of value on the general history of the sciences; and 
many authors have deceived themselves and their readers, by implicitly 
adopting the statements of this able and industrious writer. would par- 
ticularly caution the student in regard to the physiological part of Dr. 
Whewell's History, where, for instance, the antagonism between the methods 
of Cuvier and Bichat is entirely lost sight of, and while whole pages are 
devoted to Cuvier, Bichat is disposed of in four lines. 

183 í Haüy est donc le seul véritable auteur de la science mathématique 
des cristaux.’ Curier, Progrès des Sciences, vol. i. p. 8; see also p. 317. > 
Clarke, whose celebrated lectures on mineralogy excited much attention 
among his hearers, was indebted for some of his principal views to his con- 
versations with Haüy: see Otter’s Life of Clarke, vol. ii. p. 192. 

1&4 See an admirable statement of the three forms of decrement, in Hatiy, 
Traité de Minéralogie, vol. i. pp. 285, 286. Compare Whewell’s Hist of the 
Induc. Sciences, vol. iii. pp. 224, 225; who, however, does not mention 
Haiiy's classification of ‘ décroissemens sur les borda,’ ‘ décroissemens sur les 
angles,’ and ‘ décroissemens intermédiaires.’ 

165 And, as he clearly saw, the proper method was to study the laws 
symmetry, and then apply them deductively to minerals, instead of rising 
inductively from the aberrations actually presented by minerals. This is 
interesting to observe, because it is ogous to the method of the best 
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To ascertain that such violations of symmetry are suscep- 
tible of mathematical calculation, was to make a vast 
addition to our knowledge; but what seems to me still 
more important is, that it indicates an approach to the 
magnificent idea, that every thing which occurs is regu- 
lated by law, and that confusion and disorder are impos- 
sible.!8° For, by proving that even the most uncouth and 
singular forms of minerals are the natural results of their 
antecedents, Haity laid the foundation of what may be 
called the pathology of the inorganic world. However 
paradoxical such a notion may seem, it is certain that 
symmetry is to crystals what health is to animals; so 
that an irregularity of shape in the first, corresponds with 
an appearance of disease in the second." When, there- 
fore, the minds of men became familiarized with the great 
truth, that in the mineral kingdom there is, properly 
speaking, no irregularity, it became more easy for them 
to grasp the still higher truth, that the same principle 
holds good of the animal kingdom, although, from the 
superior complexity of the phenomena, it will be long 
before we can arrive at an equal demonstration. But, that 
such a demonstration is possible, is the principle upon 
which the future progress of all organic, and indeed of all 
pathologists, who seek the philosophy of their subject in physiological phe- 
nomena, rather than in pathological ones; striking downwards from the 
normal to the abnormal. ‘ Le symétrie des formes sous lesquelles se pré- 
sentent les solides que nous avons considérés jusqu'ici, nous a fourm d? 
données pour exprimer les lvis de décroissemens dont ces solides sont suscep- 
tibles? Haüy, Traité de Minéralogie, vol. i. p. 442; compare vol, ii. p. 1! 
6 eUn coup d'œil peu attentif, jeté sur les cristaux, les fit appele 
Vabord de purs jeux de la nature, ce qui n’étoit qu'une manière plus élégante 
de faire l'aveu de son ignorance. Un examen réfléchi nous y découvre de 
lois d'arrangement, à l'aide desquelles le calcul représente et enchaine l'u 
à l'autre les résultats observéa dois si variables et en même temps si pricin? 
et si régulières; ordinairement très simples, sans rien perdre de leur fécon- 
dité.’ Hatiy, Minéralogie, vol. i. pp. xiii. xiv. Again, vol. ii, p. 57, ‘notre 
but, qui est de prouver que les lois d'où dépend la structure du cristal scat 
les plus simples possibles dans leur ensemble.’ 
17 On the remarkable power possessed by crystals, in common with 
animala, of repairing their own injuries, see Paget's Pathology, 1853, vol i 
pp. 152, 153, confirming the experiments of Jordan on this curious subject: 
‘The ability to repair the damages sustained by injury . . . is not an ex- 
clusive property of living beings; for even crystals will tepair themæelv 
when, alter pieces have been broken from them, they are placed in the sem 
conditions in which they were first formed.’ . 
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mental science, depends. And it is very observable, that 
the same generation which established the fact, that the 
apparent aberrations presented by minerals are strictly 
regular, also took the first steps towards establishing the 
far higher fact, that the aberrations of the human mind 
are governed by laws as unfailing as those which deter- 
mine the condition of inert matter. The examination of 
this would lead to a digression foreign to my present de- 
sign; but I may mention that, at the end of the century, 
there was written in France the celebrated treatise on 
insanity, by Pinel; a work remarkable in many respects, 
but chiefly in this, that in it the old notions respecting 
the mysterious and inscrutable character of mental dis- 
ease are altogether discarded :'** the disease itself is consi- 
dered as a phenomenon inevitably occurring undercertain 
given conditions, and the foundation laid for supplying 
another link in that vast chain of evidence which connects 
the material with the immaterial, and thus uniting mind 
and matter into a single study, is now preparing the way 
for some generalization, which, being common to both, 
shall serve as a centre round which the disjointed frag- 
ments of our knowledge may safely rally. 

These were the views which, during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, began to dawn upon French 


188 < M, Pinel a imprimé une marche nouvelle à l'étude de la folie... . 
En la rangeant simplement, et sans dillérences aucunes, au nombre des 
autres dérangemens de nos organes, en lui assignant une place dans le cadre 
nosographique, il fit faire un pas immense à son histoire.’ Georget, dela Folie, 
Paris, 1820, p. 69. In the same work, p. 295, ‘M. Pinel, le premier en 
France, on pourrait dire en Europe, jeta les fondemens d’un traitement 
vraiment rationnel en rangeant la folie au nombre des autres aflections or- 
ganiques.’ M. Esquirol, who expresses the modern and purely scientific 
view, says in his great work (Des Maladies Mentales, Paris, 1538, vol. i. 
p. 336), ‘ L’aliénation mentale, que les anciens peuples regardaient comme 
une inspiration ou une punition des dieux, qui dans la suite fut prise pour 
la possession des démons, qui dans d'autres temps passa pour une œuvre de 
la magie; l'aliénation mentale, dis-je, avec toutes ses espéces ef ses yariétés 
innombrables, ne différe en rien des autres maladies,’ The recognition of 
this he expressly ascribes to his predecessor: ‘ gritce aux principes exposés 
par Pinel. p. 340. Pinel himself clearly eaw the connexion between his 
own opinions and the spirit of the age: see Pinel, Traité MW édieo-Phulose- 
phique sur l Aliénation Mentale, p. xxxii.: ‘Un ouvrage de médecine, publié 
en France à la fin du dix-huitième siècle, doit avoir un autre caractére que 
s'il avoit été écrit à une époque antérieure,’ 
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thinkers. The extraordinary ability and success with 
which these eminent men cultivated their respective 
sciences, I have traced at a length greater than I had 
intended, but still very inadequate to the importance of 
the subject. Enough, however, has been brought forward, 
to convince the reader of the truth of the proposition I 
wished to prove; namely, that the intellect of France 
was, during the latter half of the eighteenth century, con- 
centrated upon the external world with unprecedented 
zeal, and thus aided that vast movement, of which the 
Revolution itself was merely a single consequence. The 
intimate connexion between scientific progress and social 
rebellion, is evident from the fact, that both are suggested 
by the same yearning after improvement, the same dis- 
satisfaction with what has been previously done, the same 
restless, prying, insubordinate, and audacious spirit. But 
in France this general analogy was strengthened by the 
curious circumstances I have already noticed, by virtue of 
which, the activity of the country was, during the first 
half of the century, directed against the church rather 
than against the state; so that in order to complete the 
antecedents of the Revolution, it was necessary that, in 
the latter half of the century, the ground of attack should 
be shifted. This is precisely what was done by the won- 
derful impetus given to every branch of natural science. 
For, the attention of men being thus steadily fixed upon 
the external world, the internal fell into neglect; while, 
as the external corresponds to the state, and the internal 
to the church, it was part of the same intellectual develop- 
ment, that the assailers of the existing fabric should turn 
against political abuses the energy which the preceding 
generation had reserved for religious ones. 

Thus it was that the French Revolution, like every 
great revolution the world has yet seen, was preceded by 
a complete change in the habits and associations of the 
national intellect. But besides this, there was also taking 
place, precisely at the same time, a vast social movement, 
which was intimately connected with the intellectual 
movement, and indeed formed part of it, in so far as it 
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was followed by similar results and produced by similar 
causes. The nature of this social revolution | shall ex- 
amine only very briefly, because in a future volume it 
will be necessary to trace its history minutely, in order to 
illustrate the slighter but still remarkable changes which 
in the same period were going on in English society. 

In France, before the Revolution, the people, though 
always very social, were also very exclusive. The upper 
classes, protected by an imaginary superiority, looked 
with scorn upon those whose birth or titles were unequal 
to their own. The class immediately below them copied 
and communicated their example, and every order in 
society endeavoured to find some fanciful distinction 
which should guard them from the contamination of 
their inferiors. The only three real sources of superiority, 
—the superiority of morals, of intellect, and of know- 
ledge,—were entirely overlooked in this absurd scheme; 
and men became accustomed to pride themselves not on 
any essential difference, but on those inferior matters, 
which, with extremely few exceptions, are the result of 
accident, and therefore no test of merit. 

The first great blow to this state of things, was the 
unprecedented impulse given to the cultivation of physical 
science. Those vast discoveries which were being made, 
not only stimulated the intellect of thinking men, but even 
roused the curiosity of the more thoughtless parts of so- 
ciety. The lectures of chemists, of geologists, of minera- 
logists, and of physiologists, were attended by those who 
came to wonder, as well as by those who came to learn. 
In Paris, the scientific assemblages were crowded to over- 
flowing.: The halls and amphitheatres in which the 


189 Comp. Mém. de Ségur, vol. i. p. 25, with the Introduction to Des Rómar, 
Historiettes, vol. i P: 34. A good illustration of this is, that the Prince dè 
Montbarey, in his Memoirs, gently censures Louis XV., not for his scandalous 


protligacy, but because he selected for his mistresses some women who were 
not of high birth. Mém. de Montbarey, vol. i. p. 341, and see vol, iii. p. 117, 

19 And that too even on such a subject as anatomy. In 1768 Eita 
Petit began his anatomical lectures in the great amphitheatre of the Jardin 
du Roi; and the press to hear him was so great, that not only all the senta 


were occupied, but the very window-ledges were crowded. See the animated 
description in Biog. Univ, vol, xxxiii. p. 404, 
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great truths of nature were expounded, were no longer 
able to hold their audience, and in several instances it 
was found necessary to enlarge them.!™ The sittings of 
the Academy, instead of being confined to a few solitary 
scholars, were frequented by every one whose rank or in- 
fluence enabled them to secure a place.!? Even women 
of fashion, forgetting their usual frivolity, hastened to hear 
discussions on the composition of a mineral, on the dis- 
covery of a new salt, on the structure of plants, on the 
organization of animals, on the properties of the electric 
fluid. A sudden craving after knowledge seemed to 
have smitten every rank. The largest and the most dif- 
ficult inquiries found favour in the eyes of those whose 
fathers had hardly heard the names of the sciences to 
which they belonged. The brilliant imagination of Buffon 
made geology suddenly popular; the same thing was ef- 
fected for chemistry by the eloquence of Fourcroy, and for 


11 Dr. Thomson (Hist. of Chemistry, vol. ii. p. 169) says of Fourcroy's 
lectures on chemistry, which began in 1784: ‘Such were the crowds, both 
of men and women, who flocked to hear him, that it was twice necessary to 
enlarge the size of the lecture-room.’ This circumstance is also mentioned 
in Curier, Eloges, vol. ii. p. 19. 

V2 Tn 1779, it was remarked that ‘les séances publiques de T Académie 
francaise sunt devenues une espèce de spectacle fort à la mode:’ and as this 
continued to increase, the throng became at length so great, that in 1785 it 
was found necessary to diminish the number of tickets of admission, and it 
was even proposed that ladies should be excluded, in consequence of some 
uproarious scenes which had happened. Grimm et Diderot, Correspond. Lit. 
vol. x. p. 341, vol. xiv. pp. 148, 149, 185, 251. 

13 Goldsmith, who was in Paris in 1755, says with surprise, ‘I have seen 
as bright a circle of beauty at the chemical lectures of Rouelle, as gracing 
the court of Versailles." Prior's Life of Goldsmith, vol. i. p. 180; Forsters 
Lite of Goldsmith, vol. i. p. 65. In the middle of the century, electricity 
was very popular among the Parisian ladies; and the interest felt in it was 
revived several years later by Franklin. Compare Grimm, C ance, 
vol. vii. p. 122, with Tucker's Life of Jefferson, vol. i. PP. 190, 191. Cuvier 
(Elwes, vol. i. p. 56) tells us that even the anatomical descriptions which 
Daubenton wrote for Buffon were to be found ‘sur la toilette des femmes.’ 
This change of taste ia also noticed, though in a jeering spirit, in Mém. de 
Gealisx, vol, vi. p. 32. Compare the account given by Townsend, who visited 
Franee in 1786, on his way to Spain: ‘A numerous society of gentlemen 
and ladies of the first fashion meet to hear lectures on the sciences, delivered 
by men of the highest rank in their profession. ... I was much struck with 
the Huenev and elegance of language with which the anatomical professor 
spoke, and not alittle so with the deep attention of his auditors.’ Townsend s 
Journey through Spain, vol. ìi. p. 41: seo also Smith's Tour on the Continent 

1736, vol. i. p. 117. 
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electricity by Nollet; while the admirable expositions of 
Lalande caused astronomy itselfto be generally cultivated. 
In a word, it is enough to say, that during the thirty years 
preceding the Revolution, the spread of physical science 
was so rapid, that in its favour the old classical studies 
were despised ;'™ it was considered the essential basis of 
a good education, and some slight acquaintance with it 
was deemed necessary for every class, except those who 
were obliged to support themselves by their daily labour.’ 
The results produced by this remarkable change are 
very curious, and from their energy and rapidity were very 
decisive. As long as the different classes confined them- 
selves to pursuits peculiar to their own sphere, they were 
encouraged to preserve their separate habits; and thesub- 
ordination, or, as it were, the hierarchy, of society was 
easily maintained, But when the members of the various 
orders met in the same place with the same object, they 
became knit together by a newsympathy. The highest 
and most durable of all pleasures, the pleasure caused by 
the perception of fresh truths, was now a great link, whic 
banded together those social elements that were formerly 
wrapped up in the pride of their own isolation. Besides 
this, there was also given to them not only a new pursuit, 


14 Tn a letter written in 1756, it is said, ‘ Mais c'est peine ue au- 
jourd'hui qui de plaisanter les érudits; il n'y en a plus uA ori ; 
Correspond, vol, ü. p. 15. In 1764, “Il est honteux et incroyable à q 
point l'étude des anciens est negligée.’ vol. iv. p. 97. In 1768, ‘Une autre 
raison qui rendra les traductions des auteurs anciens de plus en plus rares en 
France, c'est que depuis long-temps on n'y smit plus le ees, et qu'on negli 
l'étude du Latin tous les jours davantage.’ vol. vi. p. 140, Sherlock (New 

setters from an English Traveller, London, 1781, p- ) says, ‘ It is very rare 
to meet a man in France that understands Greek.’ In 1785, Jefferson writes 
from Paris to Madison, ‘Greek and Roman authors are dearer here than, I 
believe, any where in the world; nobody here reada them, wherefore the 
are not reprinted,’ Jefferson's Correspond. vol. i, p. 301, See further, on 
neglect of the ancients, a poaa precursor of the Revoluti Mém. de 
Montharey, vol. iii. p. 181; Villemain, Littérature aw XVIII" vol. i, 
pp. 245-245 ; Schlosser's Eighteenth Century, vol. i. p. 344. 

1 For further evidence of the popularity of physical knowledge, and of 
its study, even by those who might have been ex to neglect it, see 
Mém. de Roland, vol. i. pp. 115, 268, 324, 345; de Mi 
p- 16; Dupont de Nemours, Mém. sur Turgot, pp. 45, 62, 63, 411; 
Brissot, vol. i, pp. 62, 151, 319, 336, 338, 357; Cuvier, Progrès des Sesenoes, 
vol. i. P- BA 
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but also a new standard of merit. In the amphitheatre 
and the lecture-room, the first object of attention is the 
professor and the lecturer. The division is between those 
who teach and those who learn. The subordination of 
ranks makes way for the subordination of knowledge.” 
The petty and conventional distinctions of fashionable life 
are succeeded by those large and genuine distinctions, by 
which alone man is really separated from man. The pro- 
gress of the intellect supplies a new object of veneration ; 
the old worship of rank is rudely disturbed, and its super- 
stitious devotees are taught to bow the knee before what 
to them is the shrine ofa strange god. The hall of science 
is the temple of democracy. Those who come to learn, 
confess their own ignorance, abrogate in some degree their 
own supcriority, and begin to perceive that the greatness 
of men has no connexion with the splendour of their titles, 
or the dignity of their birth; that it is not concerned with 
their quartcrings, their escutcheons, their descents, their 
dexter-chiefs, their sinister-chiefs, their chevrons, their 
bends, their azures, their gules, and the other trumperies 
of their heraldry; but that it depends upon the largeness 
of their minds, the powers of their intellect, and the full- 
ness of their knowledge. 

These were the views which, in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, began to influence those classes which 
had long been the undisputed masters of society.!%* And 
what shows the strength of this great movement is, that 
it was accompanied by other social changes, which, though 
in themselves apparently trifling, become full of meaning 


06 A celebrated writer has well said, though in a somewhat different point 
of view, ‘H ne peut y avoir dans les sciences morales, pas plus que dans les 
seiences physiques, ni maitres, ni esclaves, ni rois, ni sujeta, ni citoyens, ni 
étrangers Comte, Traité de Législation, vol. i. p. 43. 

17 The remarks which Thomas made upon Descartes in 1765, in an él 
erowned by the Academy, illustrate the opinions which, in the latter half vf 
the eighteenth century, were becoming rapidly diffused in France. See the 
passage beginning ‘ O préjugés ! 6 ridicule fierté dea places et du rang!’ ete. 
(Lurres de Descartes, vol. i. p. T4. Certainly no one would have used such 
language, on such an occasion, thirty years earlier, So, too, the Count de 
Serur says of the younger nobles before the Revolution, ‘nous préfériona un 
mot d'doges de D'Alembert, de Diderot, à la faveur la plus signalée d'un 
prince” Mém. de Ségur, vol. i. p. 142: see also vol. ii. p. 46. 
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when taken in connexion with the general history of 
the time. 

While the immense progress of physical knowledge 
was revolutionizing society, by inspirmg the different 
classes with an object common to all, and thus raising a 
new standard of merit, a more trivial, but equally demo- 
cratic tendency was observable even in the conventional 
forms of social life. To describe the whole of these 
changes would costars space disproportioned to the other 
parts of this Introduction; but it is certain that, until 
the changes have been carefully examined, it will be 
impossible for any one to write a history of the French 
Revolution. As a specimen of what I mean, I will 
notice two of these innoyations which are very conspicu- 
ous, and are also interesting on account of their analogy 
with what has happened in English society. 

The first of these changes was an alteration in dress, 
and a marked contempt for those external appearances 
hitherto valued as one of the most important of all mat- 
ters. During the reign of Louis XIV., and indeed during 
the first half of the reign of Louis XV., not only men 
of frivolous tastes, but even those distinguished for their 
knowledge, displayed in their attire a dainty precision, 
a nice and studied adjustment, a pomp of gold, of silver, 
and of ruffles, such as in our days can nowhere be seen, 
except in the courts of European princes, where a certain 
barbarian splendour is still retained. So far was this 
carried, that in the seventeenth century the rank of a 
person might be immediately known by his appearance; 
no one presuming to usurp a garb worn by the elass im- 
mediately above hisown."* Butin thatdemocratic move- 
ment which preceded the French Revolution, the minds 
of men became too earnest, too intent upon higher mat- 
ters, to busy themselves with those idle devices which 
engrossed the attention of their fathers. A contemptuous 
disregard of such distinctions became general. In Paris 


198 Among many other illustrations which might be given of this distine- 
tion of classes by dress, see Monteil, Hist: dea divers Etats, vol. vii. pp. 7-10 5 
and Zallemant des Réaux, Historiettes, vol. i. p. 36 note, 
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the innovation was seen even in those gay assemblies, 
where a certain amount of personal decoration is still 
considered natural. At dinners, suppers, and balls, it is 
noticed by contemporary observers, that the dress usually 
worn was becoming so simple as to cause a confusion of 
ranks, until at length every distinction was abandoned by 
both sexes; the men, on such occasions, coming in a 
common frock-coat, the women in their ordinary morn- 
ing-gowns.!® Nay, to such a pitch was this carried, that 
we are assured by the Prince de Montbarey, who was in 
Paris at the time, that shortly before the Revolution, 
even those who had stars and orders were careful to 
hide them by buttoning their coats, so that these marks 
of superiority might no longer be seen.” 


199 In August 1787, Jefferson writes from Paris (Correspondence, vol. ü. 
p. 224): ‘In society, the Aubit habillé is almost banished, and they begin to 
go even to great suppers in frock: the court and diplomatic corps, however, 
must always be excepted. They are tuo high to be reached by any improve- 
ment, They are the last refuge from which etiquette, formality, and fully 
will be driven. Take away these, and they would be on a level with other 
people.” Jefferson was a statesman and a diplomatiet, and was well ac- 
quainted with his profession. The change, however, which he noticed, had 
been coming on some years carlier, In a letter written in May 1786, it is 
anid : ‘I est rare aujourd'hui de rencontrer dans le monde des personnes qui 
soient ce qu'on appelle habillées, Les femmes sont en chemise et en chapeau, 
les hommes en froc et en gilet.” Grimm, Correspond. vol. xiv. p. 485; and 
on the increased simplicity of attire in 1780, see vol. xi. pp. 141, 142. Sérur. 
who witnessed these changes, and was much displensed by them, says of 
their advocates, ‘ils ne voyaient pas que les frocs, remplaçant les amples et 
Imposans vétemens de l'ancienne cour, présagaient un penchant génér. pour 
Yégalité’ Mém. de Ségur, vol. i. p. 131. Soulavie (dgne de Louis AFI, 
vol, vi. p. 33) observes, that ‘les grands, vers les approches de la révolution, 
n'avolent plus que des habits simples et peu couteux;’ and that ‘on ne 
distingua plus une duchesse d'une actrice, p. 43: seo also an extract from 
Montjoye, in Adison’s History, vol. i. pp. 352, 353. Compare Mém. sur Marie 
Antomette, vol. i. pp. 226, 872, vol. ii. p. 174, and Mém. de Madame du 
Heaasset, introduc. p. 17. 

2o «Tea personnes du premier rang et même d'un âge mûr, qui avaient 
travaillé toute leur vie pour obtenir les ordrea du roi, preuve de la plus haute 
faveur, shabituérent à en cacher les marques distinctives sous le le plus 
simple, qui leur permettait de courir à pied dana lea rues et de se confondre 
dans la toule? Mem. de Montbarey, vol. iii. pp. 161, 162. Another altera- 
tion of the same tendency is worth recording. The Baroness d'Oberkirch, 
who revisited Paris in 1754, remarked, on her arrival, that ‘gentlemen bean 
abont this time to go about unarmed, and wore swords only in full drsa 
Dee \nd thus the French nobility laid aside a usage which the example 
of their fathers had consecrated through centuries.’ D Oberkirch’s Memoirs, 
Lond. 1552. vol. ii. p. 211. 
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The other innovation to which I have referred is 
equally interesting as characteristic of the spirit of the 
time. This is, that the tendency to amalgamate the dif- 
ferent orders of society™! was shown in the institution of 
clubs; a remarkable contrivance, which to us seems per- 
fectly natural because we are accustomed to it, but of 
which it may be truly said, that until the eighteenth cen- 
tury its existence was impossible. Before the eighteenth 
century, each class was so jealous of its superiority over 
the one below it, that to meet together on equal terms 
was impracticable; and although a certain ORS 
familiarity towards one’s inferiors might besafelyindulge 
in, this only marked the immense interval of separation, 
since the great man had no fear of his condescension 
being abused. In those good old times a proper respect 
was paid to rank and birth; and he who could count his 
twenty ancestors was venerated to an extent of which we, 
in these degenerate days, can hardly form an idea. As 
to any thing like social equality, that was a notion too 
preposterous to be conceived; nor was it possible that 
any institution should exist which placed mere ordinary 
men on a level with those illustrious characters, whose 
veins were filled with the purest blood, and the quarter- 
ings of whose arms none could hope to rival. 

But in the eighteenth century the progress of know- 
ledge became so remarkable, that the new principle of 
intellectual superiority made rapid encroachments on the 
old principle of aristocratic superiority. As soon as these 
encroachments had reached a certain point, they gave 
rise to an institution suited to them; and thus it was 
that there were first established clubs, in which all the 
educated classes could assemble, without regard to those 
other differences which, in the preceding period, kept 
them separate. The peculiarity of this was, that, for mere 
purposes of social enjoyment, men were brought into 


201 A striking instance of which was, moreover, seen in the number of 
mésalliances, which first became frequent about the middle of the reign of 
Louis XV. Compare Mém. de Montharey, vol. iii. pp. 116, 156, 157; Dacre- 
telle, Dic-huitiéme Siècle, vol. iii. p. 220, 
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contact, who, according tothe aristocratic scheme, had no- 
thing in common, but who were now placed on the same 
footing in so far as they belonged to the same establish- 
ment, conformed to the same rules, and reaped the same 
advantages. It was, however, expected that the members, 
though varying in many other respects, were to be all, in 
some degree, educated; and in this way society first dis- 
tinctly recognized a classification previously unknown; 
the division between noble and ignoble being succeeded 
by another division between educated and uneducated. 
The rise and growth of clubs is, therefore, to the phi- 
losophic observer, a question of immense importance; and 
it is one which, as I shall hereafter prove, played a great 
part in the history of England during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. Tn reference to our present sub- 
ject, it is interesting to observe, that the first clubs, in the 
modern sense of the word, which ever existed in Paris, 
were formed about 1782, only seven years before the 
French Revolution. At the beginning they were merely 
intended to be social assemblages; but they quickly as- 
sumed a democratic character, conformable to the spirit 
of the age. Their first result, as was noticed by a keen 
observer of what was then passing, was to make the man- 
ners of the upper classes more simple than they had 
hitherto been, and to weaken that love of form and cere- 
mony suitable to their earlier habits. These clubs like- 
wise effected a remarkable separation between the sexes; 
and it is recorded, that after their establishment, women 
associated more with each other, and were oftener seen in 
public unaccompanied by men.” This had the effect of 


203 < Nous commencames aussi & avoir des clubs: les hommes s'y réunis- 
saient, non encore pour discuter, mais pour diner, jouer au wisk, et lire tous 
les ouvrages nouveaux, Ce premier pas, alors presque inaperçu, eut dans la 
suite de grandes, et momentanément de funestes conséquences. Dans le 
commencement, son premier résultat fut de séparer les hommes des femmea 
et d'apporter ainsi un notable changement dans nos meeurs: elles devinrent 
moins frivoles, mais moins polies; plus fortes, mais moins aimables: la 
politique y gagna, la société y perdit’ Mém. de Ségur, vol. ii. p. 28. By the 
spring of 1786, thia separation of the sexes had become still more marked ; 
and it was a common complaint, that ladies were obliged to go to the 
theatre alone, men being at their clubs. Seo the very curious observation 
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encouraging among men a republican roughness, which 
the influence of the other sex would have tended to keep 
down. All these things effaced the old lines of demar- 
cation between the different ranks, and by merging the 
various classes into one, made the force of their united 
opposition irresistible, and speedily overthrew both the 
church and the state. The exact period at which the 
clubs became political cannot, of course, be ascertained, 
but the change seems to have taken place about 1784. 
From this moment all was over; and although the 
government, in 1787, issued orders to close the leading 
club, in which all classes discussed political questions, it 
was found impossible to stem the current. The order, 
therefore, was rescinded ; the club re-assembled, and no 
further attempt was made to interrupt that course of 
affairs which a long train of preceding events had ren- 
dered inevitable.” 

While all these things were conspiring to overthrow 
the old institutions, an event suddenly occurred which 
produced the most remarkable effects in France, and is 
itself strikingly characteristic of the spirit of the eigh- 
teenth century. On the other side of the Atlantic, a 
great people, provoked by the intolerable injustice of the 
in Grimm, Correspond. vol. xiv. pp. 486-489, where there is also a notice of 
‘le prodigieux succès qu’a eu l'établissement des clubs à l'anglaise.’ See 
also, on the diminished attention paid to women, Williams's Letters from 
France, vol. ii. p. 80, 3rd edit. 1796. 

%3 The remarks of Georgel appear to apply to the political clubs only : 
‘A Paris les assemblées de nouvellistes, les clubs qui s’étoient formés à 
l'instar de ceux des Anglais, s'expliquaient hautement et sans retenue sur 
les droits de l'homme, sur les avantages de la liberté, sur Jes grands abus de 
l'inégalité des conditions. Ces clubs, trop accrédités, avoient comméncé à 
se former en 1784.’ Mém. de Georgel, vol. ii. p. 310. 

204 «Le lieutenant de police fit fermer le club nommé club du salon; 
ordre arbitraire et inutile: ce club alors était composé de nnes distin- 
sruces de la noblesse ou de la haute bourgeoisie, ainsi que des artistes et des 
hommes de lettres les plus considérés. Cette réunion offrait, pour la pre- 
mière fois, l'image d'une égalité qui devient bientót, plus que la liberté 
même, le vœu le plus ardent de la plus grande partie de la nation. Aussi le 
mécontentement produit par la cloture de ce club fut si vif, que l’autorité se 
crut obligée de la rouvrir? Mém. de Ségur, vol. iii. pp. 258, 259. On the 
increase of these clubs from 1787 to 1789, compare Du Mesnsl, Mém, aw Le 
Brun, p. 148; Mém. de Lafayette, vol. 1. pp. 312, 322, 891, 434, vol. ii. 


p. 9; Barruel, Hist. du Jacob, vol. i. P 40, vol. ii. p. 310, vol. v. pp. 101, 
163; Thiers, Hist. de la Révolution, vol. i. p. 86, Paris, 1834. 
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English government, rose in arms, turned on their op- 
pressors, and, after a desperate struggle, gloriously ob- 
tained their independence. In 1776, the Americans laid 
before Europe that noble Declaration, which ought to be 
hung up in the nursery of every king, and blazoned on 
the porch of every royal palace. In words, the memory 
of which can never die, they declared, that the object of 
the institution of government is to secure the rights of 
the people; that from the people alone it derives its 
powers; and ‘that whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new go- 
vernment, laying its foundations on such principles, and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happiness.’ ?% 

If this declaration had been made only one generation 
earlier, the whole of France, with the exception of a few 
advanced thinkers, would have rejected it with horror 
and with scorn. Such, however, was now the temper of 
the public mind, that the doctrines it contained were not 
merely welcomed by a majority of the French nation, but 
even the government itself was unable to withstand the 
gencral feeling.” In 1776, Franklin arrived in France, 
as envoy from the Amcrican people. He met with the 
warmest reception from all classes,” and succeeded in 
inducing the government to sign a treaty, engaging to 
defend the young republic in the rights it had gloriously 
won.” In Paris, the enthusiasm was irresistible. From 


205 Afem. of Franklin, vol. ii. pp. 14 seq.; and Mem. o Jefferson, vol i 
pp. 17-22, where the passages are given which Con altered. 

203 Ségur (Mém. vol. i. p. 111) says that his father had been uent:y 
told by Maurepas that public opinion forced the government, against its own 
Wishes, to side with America. Compare Mém. de Georgel, vol. iv. p. 3:0; 
and Flassan, Diplomatie Française, vol. vil. p. 108. 

207 The news of which soon reached England. In January 1777, Burke 
writea (Works, vol. ii. p. 394), ‘I hear that Dr. Franklin has had a mest 
extraordinary reception at Paris from all ranks of people.’ Soulavie (Regue 
de Louis XVI, vol. ii. p. 50) says, ‘J'ai vu Francklin devenir un objet de 
culte’ See also, on his pe pularity, Mém. d Epinay, vol. iii. p. 419. 

3 Flassan, Diplomatie Française, vol. vii. p. 150; Life of Franklin, by 
Himself, vol. ii. pp. 60, GI; Mahon’s Hist of england, vol. vii. pp. 197, Ls. 

209 The sneering letter written from Paris by Lord Stormont, as early sa 
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every quarter large bodies of men came forward, volun- 
teering to cross the Atlantic and tofight for the liberties of 
America. The heroism with which these auxiliaries aided 
the noble struggle, forms a cheering passage in the histo 
of that time; but is foreign to my present purpose, whic 
is merely to notice its effect in hastening the approach of 
the French Revolution. And this effect was indeed most 
remarkable. Besides the indirect result produced by the 
example of a successful rebellion, the French were still 
further stimulated by actual contact with their new allies. 
The French officers and soldiers who served in America, 
introduced into their own country, on their return, those 
democratic opinions which they had imbibed in the infant 
republic.?° By this means, fresh strength was given to 
the revolutionary tendencies already prevalent; and it 
is worthy of remark, that Lafayette borrowed from the 
same source one of his most celebrated acts. He drew his 
sword on behalf of the Americans; and they, in their turn, 
communicated to him that famous doctrine respecting 
the rights of man, which, at his instigation, was formally 
adopted by the National Assembly.”"" Indeed, there is rea- 
son to believe, that the final blow the French government 
received was actually dealt by the hand of an American; 
for it is said that it was in consequence of the advice of 
Jefferson, that the popular part of the legislative body 


December 1774 (Adolphus's George III. vol. ii. p. 316), shonld be compared 
with Lafayette, Mémoires, vol. i. pp. 24, 169, 229; Dutens, Mém. d'un 
Voyageur, vol. ii. p. 317; Mém de Ségur, vol. i. p. 149; and Schlosser’s 
Eighteenth Century, vol. v. p. 175. 

210 De Stuél sur la Révolution, vol. i. p. 88; Mém. de Montbarey, vol. iii. 
pp. 134, 186; Mém de Ségur, vol. i. p. 277; Campan, Mém. de Marie An- 
toinette, vol. i. p. 233, vol. iii. pp. 96, 116; Soulavie, Règne de Lows XVI, 
vol. ii. pp. xxiv. li. lii.; Dumont, Souvenirs sur Mirabeau, p. 176; Mém. de 
Du Hausset, introduc. p. 40; Mém. de Genlis, vol. vi. p. 57 ; Jefferson's Mem. 
and Correspond. vol. i. p. 59; and Maitland’s speech, in Pari. Hist. vol. xxx. 
pp. 198, 199; also the remarks of the Duke of Bedford, vol. xxxi. p. 663. 

211 Lamartine, Hist. des Girondins, vol. i. p. 46. Dumont venirs, 
p. 97) calls this ‘une idée américaine;’ and see to the same effect Mém. de 
Lafayette, vol. i. pp. 193, 268, 269, 416, vol. ii. pp. 139, 140; Jefferson's Cor- 
respond, vol. i. p. 90; Barruel, Hist. du Jacobinisme, vol. v. p. 311. The 
influence which the American Revolution exercised over the mind of Lafa- 
yette is noticed by Bouillé, his cousin and his enemy. Mém, de Bouillé, 
vol, i. p. 102, vol. ii. pp. 131, 1883. 
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proclaimed itself the National Assembly, and thus set 
the crown at open defiance.?!? 

I have now brought to a close my examination of the 
causes of the French Revolution; but before concluding 
the present volume, it appears to me that the variety of 
topics which have been discussed, makes it advisable 
that I should sum up their leading points; and should 
state, as briefly as possible, the steps of that long and 
complicated argument, by which I have attempted to 
prove, that the Revolution was an event inevitably aris- 
ing out of preceding circumstances. Such a summary, 
by recalling the entire subject before the reader, will 
remedy any confusion which the fullness of detail may 
have produced, and will simplify an investigation whic 
many will consider to have been needlessly protracted; 
but which could not have been abridged without weak- 
ening, in some essential part, the support of those gene- 
ral principles that I seek to establish. 

Looking at the state of France immediately after the 
death of Louis AIV.,we have seen that, his policy having 
reduced the country to the brink of ruin, and having de- 
stroyed every vestige of free inquiry, a reaction became 
necessary; but that the materials for the reaction could 
not be found among a nation, which for fifty years had 
been exposed to so debilitating a system. This deficiency 
at home, caused the most eminent Frenchmen to turn 
their attention abroad, and gave rise to a sudden admira- 
tion for the English literature, and for those habits of 
thought which were then peculiar to the English people. 
New life being thus breathed into the wasted frame 
of French society, an eager and inquisitive spirit was 
venerated, such as had not been seen since the time of 
Descartes. The upper classes, taking offence at this un- 
expected movement, attempted to stifle it, and made stre- 

212 (The Duke of Dorset, the English ambassador, writing to Mr. Pitt 
from Paris, July 9th, 1789, said, “ Mr. Jefferson, the American minister at 
this court, has been a great deal consulted by the principal leaders of the 
fiers état; and I have great reason to think that it was owing to hia advice 


that order called itself L'Assemblée Nationale.” ? Tomline’s Life of Pitt, vol. 
ii. p. 266, 
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nuous efforts to destroy that love of inquiry which was 
ily gaining ground. To effect their object, they per- 
secuted literary men with such bitterness, as to make it 
evident that the intellect of France must either relapse 
into its former servility, or else boldly assume the offen- 
sive. Happily for the interests of civilization, the latter 
alternative was adopted ; and, in or about 1750, a deadl 
struggle began, in which those principles of liberty whic 
France borrowed from England, and which had hitherto 
been supposed only applicable to the church, were for 
the first time applied to the state. Coinciding with this 
movement, and indeed forming part of it, other circum- 
stances occurred of the same character. Now it was that 
the political economists succeeded in proving that the 
interference of the governing classes had inflicted great 
mischief even upon the material interests of the country ; 
and had, by their protective measures, injured what they 
were believed to have benefited. This remarkable disco- 
very in favour of general freedom, put afresh weapon into 
the hands of the democratic party; whose strength was 
still further increased by the unrivalled eloquence with 
which Rousseau assailed the existing fabric. Precisely 
the same tendency was exhibited in the extraordina 
impulse given to every branch of physical science, which 
familiarized men with ideas of progress, and brought them 
into collision with the stationary and conservative ideas 
natural to government. The discoveries made respecting 
the external world, encouraged a restlessness and excite- 
ment of mind hostile to the spirit of routine, and there- 
fore full of danger for institutions only recommended 
by their antiquity. This eagerness for physical know- 
ledge also effected a change in education; and the an- 
cient languages being neglected, another link was 
severed which connected the present with the past. The 
church, the legitimate protector of old opinions, was 
unable to resist the passion for novelty, because she 
was weakened by treason in her own camp. For by 
this time, Calvinism had spread so much among the 
French clergy, as to break them into two hostile parties, 
VOL. I. 31 
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and render it impossible to rally them against their 
common foe. The growth of this heresy was also im- 
portant, because Calvinisin being essentially democratic, 
a revolutionary spirit appeared even in the ecclesiastical 
profession, so that the feud in the church was accon- 
panied by another feud between the government and 
the church. These were the leading symptoms of. that 
vast movement which culminated in the French Revo- 
lution; and all of them indicated a state of society so 
anarchical and so thoroughly disorganized, as to make it 
certain that some great catastrophe was impending. 
At length, and when everything was ready for explo- 
sion, the news of the American Rebellion fell like a 
spark on the inflammatory mass, and ignited a flame 
which never ceased its ravages until it had destroyed 
all that Frenchmen once held dear, and had left for the 
instruction of mankind an awful lesson of the crimes 
into which continued oppression may hurry a generous 
and long-suffering people. 

Such is a rapid outline of the view which my studies 
have led me to take of the causes of the French Revo- 
lution. That I have ascertained all the causes, I do not 
for a moment suppose; but it will, I believe, be found 
that none of importance have been omitted. It is, in- 
decd, true, that among the materials of which the evi- 
dence consists, many deficiencies will be seen; and a 
more protracted labour would have been rewarded by a 
greater success. Of these shortcomings I am deeply 
sensible; and I can only regret that the necessity 
of passing on to a still larger field has compelled me to 
leave so much for future inquirers to gather in. At the 
same time, it ought to be remembered, that this is the 
first attempt which has ever been made to study the 
antecedents of the French Revolution according to u 
scheme wide enough to include the whole of their intel- 
lectual bearings. In defiance of sound philosophy, and, 
I may say, in defiance of common understanding, his- 
torians obstinately persist in neglecting those great 
branches of physical knowledge, in which in every 
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civilized country the operations of the human mind may 
be most clearly seen, and therefore the mental habits 
most easily ascertained. The result is, that the French 
Revolution, unquestionably the most important, the 
most complicated, and the most glorious event in his- 
tory, has been given over to authors, many of whom 
have displayed considerable ability, but of whom 
have shown themselves destitute of that preliminary 
scientific education, in the absence of which it is impos- 
sible to seize the spirit of any period, or to take a com- 
prehensive survey of its various parts. Thus, to men- 
tion only a single instance: we have seen that the 
extraordinary impulse given to the study of the external 
world was intimately connected with that democratic 
movement which overthrew the institutions of France. 
But this connexion historians have been unable to 
trace; because they were unacquainted with the pro- 
gress of the various branches of natural philosophy and 
of natural history. Hence it is that they have exhibited 
their great subject maimed and mutilated, shorn of 
those fair proportions which it ought to possess. Ac- 
cording to this scheme, the historian sinks into the 
annalist ; so that, instead of solving a problem, he merely 
paints a picture. Without, therefore, disparaging the 
labours of those industrious men who have collected 
materials for a history of the French Revolution, we 
may assuredly say, that the history itself has never been 
written; since they who have attempted the task have 
not possessed such resources as would enable them to 
consider it as merely a single part of that far larger 
movement which was seen in every department of 
science, of philosophy, of religion, and of politics. 
Whether or not I have effected anything of real value 
towards remedying this deficiency, is a question for com- 
petent judges to decide. Of this, at least, I feel certain, 
that whatever imperfections may be observed, the fault 
consists, not in the method proposed, but in the extreme 
difficulty of any single man putting into full operation 
all the parts of so vast a scheme. It is on this point, 
312 
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and on this alone, that I feel the need of great indul- 
gence. But, as to the plan itself, I have no misgivings; 
because I am deeply convinced that the time is fast ap- 
proaching when the history of Man will be placed on 
its proper footing; when its study will be recognized 
as the noblest and most arduous of all pursuits; and 
when it will be clearly seen, that, to cultivate it with 
success, there is wanted a wide and comprehensive 
mind, richly furnished with the highest branches of 
human knowledge. When this is fully admitted, his- 
tory will be written only by those whose habits fit them 
for the task; and it will be rescued from the hands of 
biographers, genealogists, collectors of anecdotes, chro- 
niclers of courts, of princes, and of nobles,—those bab- 
lers of vain things, who lie in wait at every corner, and 
infest this the public highway of our national literature. 
That such compilers shoul trespass on a province so 
far above their own, and should think that by these 
ineans they can throw light on the affairs of men, is 
one of many proofs of the still backward condition of 
our knowledge, and of the indistinctness with which 
its boundaries have been mapped out. If I have done 
anything towards bringing these intrusions into dis- 
credit, and inspiring historians themselves with a sense 
of the dignity of their own calling, I shall have rendered 
in my time some little service, and I shall be well con- 
tent to have it said, that in many cases I have failed in 
executing what I originally proposed. Indeed, that 
there are in this volume several instances of such failure, 
I willingly allow; and I can only plead the immen- 
sity of the subject, the shortness of a single life, and the 
imperfection of every single enterprise. I, therefore, 
wish this work to be estimated, not according to the 
finish of its separate parts, but according to the way in 
which those parts have been fused into a complete and 
symmetrical whole. This, in an undertaking of such 
novelty and magnitude, I have a right to expect. And 
I would, moreover, add, that if the reader has met 
with opinions adverse to his own, he should remember 
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that his views are, perchance, the same as those which 
I too once held, and which I have abandoned, because, 
after a wider range of study, I found them unsupported 
by solid proof, subversive of the interests of Man, and 
fatal to the progress of his knowledge. To examine the 
notions in which we have been educated, and to turn 
aside from those which will not bear the test, is a task 
so painful, that they who shrink from the suffering 
should pause before they reproach those by whom the 
suffering is undergone. What I have put forward may, 
no doubt, be erroneous; but it is, at all events, the 
result of an honest searching after truth, of unsparing 
labour, of patient and anxious reflection. Conclusions 
arrived at in this way, are not to be overturned by 
stating that they endanger some other conclusions; nor 
can they be even affected by allegations against their 
supposed tendency. The principles which I advocate, 
are based upon distinct arguments, supported by well- 
ascertained facts. The only points, therefore, to be 
ascertained, are, whether the arguments are fair, and 
whether the facts are certain. If these two conditions 
have been obeyed, the principles follow by an imevita- 
ble inference. Their demonstration is, in the present 
volume, necessarily incomplete; and the reader must 
suspend his final judgment until the close of this Intro- 
duction, when the subject in all its bearings will be laid 
before him. The remaining part of the Introduction will 
be occupied, as I have already intimated, with an inves- 
tigation of the civilizations of Germany, America, Scot- 
land, and Spain; each of which presents a different 

of intellectual development, and has, therefore, followed 
a different direction in its religious, scientific, social, 
and political history. The causes of these differences | 
shall attempt to ascertain. The next step will be to 
generalize the causes themselves; and having thus re- 
terred them to certain principles common to all. we shall 
be possessed of what may be called the fundamental 
laws of European thought; the divergence of the different 
countries being regulated either by the direction those 
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laws take, or else by their comparative energy. To 
discover these fundamental laws will be the business of 
the Introduction; while, in the body of the work, I shall 
apply them to the history of England, and endeavour 
by their aid to work out the epochs through which we 
have successively passed, fix the basis of our present 
civilization, and indicate the path of our future progress. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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